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In undertaking the ArtScroll Tanach 
Series, Mesorah Publications has 
embarked on what has justly been 
called 'the most significant and am¬ 
bitious English-language Torah pro¬ 
ject in history.' The Series aims to 
present translations, anthologized 
commentaries, and philosophical 
perspectives on all Twenty-Four 
Books of the Bible. Every part of the 
project remains un apologetic ally 
faithful to the Rabbinic tradition that 
accompanied the Written Torah 
from Mount Sinai to the present day. 

The Commentary draws upon the 
unlimited, priceless treasures of two 
thousand years of written Rabbinic 
literature, from the Talmud and 
Midrash to contemporary masters. 
Selections are culled and skillfully 
woven into a tapestry that at once 
illuminates every verse, every 
phrase, every word of the sacred text 
and simultaneously stimulates the 
reader's own thought and research. 
Deceptively simple yet skillfully 
crafted, the commentary offers the 
reader an unequalled breadth of in¬ 
sight and interpretation as he savors 
the richness of Torah thought and 
literature. 

The original translation remains 
faithful to the 'Father of Commen¬ 
tators', Rashi, while attempting to 
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convey the elegance and depth of the 
original Hebrew in contemporary, 
lucid English. 

The Overviews present a Hash- 
kafa-Perspective of the subject mat¬ 
ter by drawing upon a broad range of 
chassidic, mussar-ethical, and ex- 
egetical masterpieces to create a 
background of depth and beauty, 
drawing flashes of light from the 
verses of the Torah that illuminate 
both the subject matter and life itself. 

The monumental multi-volume 
series on the Five Books of Moses 
were preceded by the Five Megillos 
— the Books of Esther, Ruth, 
Eichah/Lamentations, Koheles/Ec- 
clesiastes, and Shir HaShirim/Song 
of Songs. The public and critical 
response tor the five volumes was un¬ 
precedented. Never has English- 
language Torah literature been so 
eagerly snapped up or so enthusias¬ 
tically received. An untapped vein of 
love for Torah and thirst for its 
knowledge has been tapped. 

It is the fervent prayer and 
profound hope of the authors and 
publishers that the Mesorah/Art- 
Scroll edition of the Five books of 
Moses will be worthy of its awesome 
mission — to convey the Word of 
HASHEM to those who seek it. 
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Jhis work on Sefer Bereishis 

is lovingly dedicated by the author 
to the momory of his mother 
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J iJce multitudes of Jews, she and her husband came to America 
in the days of steerage and tenements, over half a century ago. 
But unlike most, they held fast to their roots. 

Her pride was her husband, the gaon, w'bw, 

who plumbed undisturbed the depths of Talmudic wisdom. 

She inspired him in his learning and his commitment 
to maintain the highest standards of rabbinical service. 

Together they helped prepare the American soil 

for today's lush crop of Torah scholars and communities. 

Her ambition was that her children grow up 
to bring pride to her forebears. 

Her duty was to help the institutions and individuals who depended 
on her warm heart and respected leadership. 

She succeeded as did few others. 

Wise, devoted, noble and kind; 

she was the quintessential Jewish matriarch. 

And the vineyard she planted will honor her memory 
for generations to come. 
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PREFACE TO THE FINAL VOLUME 
OF THE ORIGINAL SIX-VOLUME EDITION 

nin |mS lajnim UKPjn wnnw 

T f is with special feelings of humility and joyous gratitude to the 
*Ribono Shel Olam that we present this, the sixth and last volume of 
the ArtScroll BERE1SHIS, to the Torah-learning public. 

The volume culminated the first plateau in the ongoing commentary to 
the Chumash, which / have the z'chus to write in association with Reb 
Nosson — the selection and preparation of the commentary being done 
by me, and the editing as well as the beautiful and stimulating Over¬ 
views prepared by him. It also marks the twelfth sefer which we have 
done together, and the forty-fifth in the ArtScroll Series rry^D. 

What began nearly six years ago with a volume on Megillas Esther 
written as a memorial to a dear friend, Reb Mair Fogel rry, has rvD 
emerged into a major vehicle for disseminating Torah to the English- 
speaking world; a project deemed worthy of endorsement by the major 
Roshei Y eshivah and Gedolei Y isroel among them: MARAN 

HAGAON R' MOSHE FEINSTEIN, MARAN HAGAON R' YAAKOV 
KAMENETZKY, MARAN HAGAON R' YAAKOV YITZCHAK HALEVI 
RUDERMAN, MARAN HAGAON R' MORDECHAI GIFTER, MARAN HAGAON R' 
SHNEUR KOTLER, and rrbmnb MARAN HAGAON R' GEDALIAH SCHORR 
V'YT. They who bear much of the burden of Jewish servival, and whose 
wisdom defines the means by which the nation of Torah sustains itself, 
have seen fit to give their approval, encouragement, time, and guidance 
to our work. They have graciously described the ArtScroll Series as one 
of the great contributions to the world of Torah, and we accept the 
heavy responsibility of being worthy of their confidence. 

Baruch Hashem, the series as a whole has attracted authors from the 
front ranks of English-speaking Torah-scholars and thinkers. Thanks to 
their participation, it has branched out from the Five Megillos and 
Chumash to many other areas. The series now includes works on 
Tanach, Mishnah — with one of the broadest anthologized commen¬ 
taries ever produced, YAD AVRAHAM — in memory of Avraham Yosef 
Glick rry — under the patronage of MR. AND MRS. LOUIS GLICK rrrw; 
the liturgy; Judaica classics; biographies, and even a new Youth Series. 
The impact of the Series has been profound, and we thank the Ribono 
Shel Olam for allowing us to be a conduit for spreading His Word to 
those who thirst for it. 
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Work has already begun on Sefer Shemos, and is steadily progressing 
on the Siddur. In addition, the next year should n"’K see the publication 
of Yehoshua ; the balance of Tehillim; Mishnayos Shabbos, Eruvin and 
Beitzah — thereby completing Seder Moed; Mishnah Yevamos in Seder 
Nashim; the final volumes of R' Zevin's Festivals in Halachah and 
Treasury of Chassidic Tales on the Festivals; Ezra; Nechemiah; a 
treasury of Biographies of Rishonim and Acharonim; and the first 
volume of Divrei HaYamim and of / Shmuel. An ambitious program, in¬ 
deed; one that will require lonun Knym and great team effort to ac¬ 
complish. But if our work can continue to make Torah study the 
province of English-speaking Jews — authentic, unalloyed Torah, as our 
Sages understood Hashem's Word, without watering down by non- 
traditional sources — then the thousands of hours invested will have 
been fully justified. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

A t this joyous time of fulfillment — the Siyum of Sefer Bereishis — / 
x wish again to emphasize that if this work is in any way worthy of 
the reader's attention, it is because I have the honor of benefitting from 
the friendship and personal counsel of some of the most scholarly and 
intellectually gifted personalities on the contemporary Torah scene . / am 
deeply indebted to: 

My father HARAV HACAON ARON ZLOTOWJTZ of whose 

erudition and scholarship / have always stood in awe. He has discussed 
significant portions of the work with me and allowed me to benefit from 
his wisdom and hashkafah. May my dear mother nn KD*nD rr»a3*in 
"»nn ‘juu “inON be granted a nKTD"t, so that they can resume their 

active lives together and enjoy much nachas from their children, grand¬ 
children, and great grandchildren naty □‘Htyyi HKD iy. 

/ wish especially to record my warmest gratitude to mmmi, HARAV 
HAGAON R' DAVID FEINSTEIN K'V^W, a self-effacing gaon of encyclope¬ 
dic knowledge, who has given of himself and his sage counsel tirelessly 
and enthusiastically. He has generously torn days from his busy 
schedule to read the manuscript, note discrepancies, clarify difficult 
concepts, and point out new material and insights. More than once has 
saved me an embarrassing error, and has guided me to insights I might 
never have known without him. He has made himself totally available 
on every and any occasion to discuss a fine point in p'shat, and has 
sharply honed my sensitivity in areas of exegesis and presentation. His 
warm concern and encouragement have pervaded this entire undertak¬ 
ing. Words do not suffice to convey my feelings of gratitude and admira¬ 
tion. 
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Similarly, my profound mentor, HARAV HAGAON R' DAVID COHEN 
a rare blend of phenomenal breadth of knowledge and clarity of 
thought, has always made himself totally available — far beyond the 
bounds of friendship — to discuss and investigate concepts and ap¬ 
proaches of the material prior to publication. It was Reb David who, 
many years ago, inspired in me a profound love for sefarim and 
meticulous research. 

Both HARAV FEINSTEIN and HARAV COHEN encouraged this work at 
times of great frustration, and much of the z'chus of the ArtScroll 
publications must be credited to them. Though their comments are fre¬ 
quently quoted throughout the commentary and Overviews, their in¬ 
fluence pervades the work far out of proportion to the times they are 
mentioned by name. The positive aspects of the work bears their 
imprint; the shortcomings are my own. 

Additionally, l must express gratitude to a group of distinguished 
leaders whose personal support and encouragement have been im¬ 
measurably important: R' MOSHE SHERER, R' MICHAEL L. MUNK, R' JOSEPH 
ELIAS r R’ PINCHAS STOLPER, R' BORUCH B. BORCHARDT, MR. DAVID H. 
SCHWARTZ, MR. AARON L. HEIMOWITZ. 

My colleagues, co-workers — and friends — at Mesorah Publications, 
RABBI AVIE GOLD and MR. STEPHEN BLITZ, each in his respective role, 
exemplifies the very high standards we have set for ourselves — Avie in 
the literary area, and Steve in the organizational and developmental 
areas. Their loyal professional efforts, cheerfully expended, are grateful¬ 
ly appreciated and are very important in the success of the Series. 
Moreover, the office and production staff — YOSEF TIMINSKY, my sister 
MRS SHIRLEY KIFFEL, MRS. FAIGIE WEINBAUM, LEA FREIER, CHANEE FREIER, 
EDEL STREICHER, and ESTHER CLATZER, have cheerfully performed their 
respective functions in a competent, cooperative, and professional man¬ 
ner, demanding production schedules notwithstanding. The finished 
products bear eloquent testimony to their efforts. 

I am also grateful to our Distributors in Europe and Israel, R' JOSEPH 
LEHMANN (of Gateshead), and my long-time very dear friends MR. AND 
MRS. JOSHUA GR05SMAN (of Bayit Vegan). Their competence in bringing 
the ArtScroll Series to the attention of readers throughout the world is 
most sincerely appreciated. 

Mention must also be made of the sincere efforts and encouragement 
of dear friends [listed alphabetically): R' JOSEPH BERLINER, R' ZUNDEL 
BERMAN, R' YISRAEL H. EIDELMAN, R' CHARLES CRANDOVSKY, R' RONALD 
CREENWALD, R' NAFTALI HIRSCH, R' MEIR HOLDER, R' BURTON JAFFA, my 
brother-in law R' YAAKOV KIFFEL, R' YAAKOV KORNREICH, R' YERUCHEM 
LAX, R' MICHAEL LEVI, R' JAY MARCUS, R' ELI MUNK, R' TZVI NEUBERGER, 
DR. ALLAN D. NOVETSKY, my brother-in-law R' SOL SCHOLAR, R' JUDAH 
SEPTIMUS, R' AVI SHULMAN, R' DAVID SINGER, R' YOSEF WEINBAUM, 
R' NISSON WOLPIN. Their friendship and concern is warmly appreciated. 
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During the course of publication of the ArtScroll Series, I have been 
privileged to make the acquaintance and to work closely with several 
great Talmidei Chachomim — veritable treasurehouses of Torah 
knowledge and hashkafah — whose association as contributors to the 
Series and as friends, has meant a great deal to me: R' HERSH 
GOLDWURM, R' MOSHE EISEMANN, R' YOSEF RABINOW1TZ, R' J. DAVID 
BLE1CH, R' AVROHOM CHAIM FEUER, R' AVROHOM YOSEF ROSENBERG, 
R' YISROEL CORNISH, R' YAAKOV SALOMON, R' REUVEN DRUCKER. 

of all l am grateful for the very close association that has 
flowered between myself and REB NOSSON: 1323 TH\ mentor, 
critic, and chaver par excellence. Words simply cannot reflect the 
relationship. Suffice it to note that were it not for his eloquence, breadth, 
clarity of presentation of the most sublime thoughts of our Sages, and 
scope of his knowledge, this Series would never have gained the level of 
prominence it has had the z’chus to achieve. Every word of the ArtScroll 
Series bears testimony to his artistry and scholarly general editorship. 
Moreover, he has been the moving force behind my work, and has been 
a source of inspiration to me in many areas. I regret that l am unable to 
adequately express my gratitude to him. — O to be blessed with his 
felicity for just this one moment! 

My good friend, REBSHEAH BRANDER, has constantly striven to make 
the Series one of beauty and esthetic excellence; and he has succeeded 
immensely — every volume bears testimony to his graphic artistry. 
Sheah's input is not limited to graphics; as a talmid chochom who 
delivers shiurim in his community, he has a zeal for the subject matter 
and frequently contributes comments and insights. During our decade- 
long association he has been a chaver and colleague in every sense of the 
words, and his friendship is appreciated beyond words. 

pinK ynnK. I thank the Ribono Shel Olam for His chessed in 
granting me an rvnn mpy who has created a home for our children and 
me which is conducive to Torah study and Y iras Shamayim, and which, 
to her delight, has become a D’ESn 1 ? im rvn, a gathering place for 
scholars. To paraphrase R' Akiva who credited his accomplishments in 
Torah learning to his wife: "nhw ... 'bui, Whatever l have accomplished 
is hers.'' ROCHEL has patiently borne the burden of domestic 
responsibilities, allowing — no, encouraging — me to devote myself to 
this project. The children, too, — Gedaliah, Esther, Faigie, Dvorah, 
Tziviah, Y isroel and Baruch — have cheerfully cooperated in every way 
they could. May Hashem reward us that our children dwell in the 'tent 
of Torah' and righteousness. 

The past year has unfortunately witnessed the taking of my dear 
father-in-law, R' Chaim Chaikel Shulman V'Y!, to whose memory this 
volume is lovingly dedicated. The spreading of Torah was his life's ideal, 
and he did it with a generosity of spirit that left an indelible memory 
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with all who were warmed by his friendship. May the Torah learning 
this volume will engender be a z'chus for his neshamah, and may he be a 

for the entire family, especially for his aishes chayil, my dear 
mother-in-law, Chaya ' , »nn. May she be returned to full health so that 
she can continue to enjoy unlimited nachas from the family to whom she 
means so much. 

/ close with a tefillah like that traditionally recited at the Siyum of a 
volume of the Talmud: 

May it be Y our will, HASHEM my God, that just as you have 
helped us complete Sefer Bereishis, so may You help us begin 
other Books and complete them. May we be enabled to study, 
teach, observe, perform and uphold all the words of Y our 
Torah lovingly. May the merit of the Prophets, Sages, and 
commentators stand by us that the Torah may not depart 
from our mouths and from the mouths of our children and 
grandchildren forever. May there be fulfilled in us the verses: 
" When you journey it [the Torah ] shall guide you, when you 
recline it shall protect you, and when you awaken it shall be 
your discourse. For through Me your days shall multiply and 
your days of life shall increase. Lengthy days are in its right, 
and in its left are wealth and honor. May HASHEM give 
strength to His people; may HASHEM bless His people with 
peace," 


Tammuz, 5741 /July, 1981 


Meir Zlotowitz 
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Sidrah Vayeitzei 


The Overviews 



Several topics in this Sidrah have been treated in Overviews to earlier 
volumes. Among them are: 

Jacob's role — Lech-Lecha and Toldos 
Tests — Lech Lecha 
Reuben's sin — Ruth 
Exile — Eichah and Daniel 

The role of the twelve tribes will rr’K be discussed in future volumes. 



An Overview — 

Jacob':'Vision and Exile* 

yjp*i 3’rni ,nnn l 1 ?') -non a??! iorn 

by 'Ji*i3V i^sk :"»5k HO 1 ? ’? — °lp»?3 
ns ... ’nbb$nn *b ’ato ’nlDK ibbsnn# olpn 

nrab nj i? 1 ™ rrapn i®k ,-n;rnb ’V3 ll ?¥ 

.umtfn io ?m , » t 7 Nba ipD’j '3ibn 
'Jacob left Beer Sheba and went to Charan' 
[i.e., he arrived there] (28:10). And it is 
written, 'He encountered the place' [i.e., he 
came not to Charan but to Bethel/Moriah] 
(ibid. v. 11). — When he arrived in Charan 
he said, 'Can it be that l passed by the 
place where my fathers prayed, without 
my praying?' ... After he prayed, he 
wanted to return [to Charan]. The Holy 
One, Blessed be He, said, 'This tzaddik has 
come to My dwelling; shall he be allowed 
to leave without spending the night?' Im¬ 
mediately, the sun set [ibid.] (Chullin 91b). 


I. The Well 


Dimensions J n Vayeitzei we read a narrative of dual significance. 
of Exile Jacob begins a personal exile with his flight from 

Esau to begin a twenty-year sojourn with Laban. 
There, in Charan, he would marry and give birth to 
all of his children except for Benjamin. He would ar¬ 
rive penniless and emerge with a great fortune. But 
despite his success in Charan he would always re¬ 
main conscious that he was in exile from Eretz 
Y israel and his parents' home, and that he was sub- 


* This Overview is based on a Schmuess of Harav Gedaliah 
Schorr S"*t. All of its components, unless specifically credited, 
may be found in Sfas Ernes. 
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Jacob, as the only 
Patriarch who 
experienced the 
brunt of exile's 
harsher manifest¬ 
ations, prepared 
the way for his 
posterity . 


Mordechai and 
Esther were in 
exile despite their 
greatness, while 
the humblest 
farmhand who 
returned to Eretz 
Y israel with Ezra 
was not. 


Jacob's 

Oath 


ject to the constant machinations and swindles of 
Laban. That is one thread in this tale of exile, the per¬ 
sonal travail of hounded, homeless Jacob. The se¬ 
cond thread is the national aspect of this exile, for 
Jacob's flight must be seen in the context of the four 
hundred years of Jewish exile decreed upon 
Abraham's offspring [15:13], and as preparation for 
the future millenia of Jewish wandering and sub¬ 
jugation. Jacob, as the only Patriarch who ex¬ 
perienced the brunt of exile's harsher manifestations, 
prepared the way for his posterity, for as we shall see 
in this and succeeding sidros Jacob set the prece¬ 
dents for Jewish behavior in exile. 

Jacob remained fully conscious all the while that 
he was in galus. Vayeitzei is unusual in that it con¬ 
tains not a single space between paragraphs. In the 
masoretic order of the Torah Scroll, the entire sidrah 
is written as a single 145-verse paragraph. This is 
meant to imply that Jacob never ceased his con¬ 
centration on the predicament of being parted from 
the Holy Land. To forget that one is in exile is to 
make peace with the situation. Of course, galus is in 
great measure a geographical fact. Mordechai and 
Esther were in exile despite their greatness, while the 
humblest farmhand who returned to Eretz Y israel 
with Ezra was not — but there are also intellectual 
and emotional dimensions to galus. In a very real 
sense, the well established, secure, happy person of 
affairs in the Diaspora feels less galus than the tzad- 
dik and sage in the heart of the Holy City who weeps 
every midnight as he pours out his prayers for the 
coming of the Messiah and the building of the Tem¬ 
ple. Jacob never ceased agonizing over the fact that 
he lived in Charan instead of Beer Sheba; to maintain 
such awareness is a major factor in enduring — and 
surviving — exile with one's spirit intact. 

Jacob entered his personal exile with further resolve, 
as well. The Midrash expounds, 

by rntott ksp ... apjn kx'i 

nyny 

Jacob departed from Beer Sheba [28:10]... 
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When one swears 
he becomes 
possessed by his 

oath. 


Merely to 
remember a 
resolve while for¬ 
getting the reason 
for making the 
resolution is a 
fragile crutch. 


he departed from the well [“tK3] of [his] 
oath [y3# = n}n:j#] (Bereishis Kabbah 
68 : 8 ). 

.. Many commentators teach that the word nyn#, 

oath, is related to, and derived from JO#, seven. 

■ 

When a person undertakes an oath, all his JO#, 
the seven attributes of his personality, thought, and 
action processes become mortgaged to the execution 
of his pledge or to the truth of his statement. The 
oath is, so to speak, a lien on his entire being and 
resources. In Hebrew grammar, therefore, the taking 
of an oath is not an active word, it is a passive word; 
the grammatical implication is that when one swears 
he becomes possessed by his oath. We find the word 
ya#J or y?#’, literally he was sworn or he will be 
sworn, for all his seven attributes become subser¬ 
vient to the oath. [For a discussion of the seven.at¬ 
tributes, see ArtScroll Zemiroth pp. 226-235.] 

The M idrashic exegesis is that Jacob left home 
with an oath that the concepts symbolized by Beer 
Sheba would never leave his awareness despite its 
distance from Charan in miles and its evfen greater 
distance in holiness and morality. But Jacob is not 
content merely to swear. He goes to Charan with a 
strong cognizance of nyi3# b# rnjca, the source of 
the oath. A sincere oath exerts a powerful control on 
a person's actions.But even more significant in the 
long run is that one remain powerfully attached to 
the set of beliefs, values, and goals which motivated 
his oath in the first place. Such a continuing 
awareness assures that the oath will retain its force 
even after the passage of years and the onslaughts of 
antagonistic people and circumstances. Merely to 
remember a resolve while forgetting the reason for 
making the resolution is a fragile crutch. Jacob 
entered a foreign land with the indelible memory of 
his upbringing and his knowledge of God's word — 
that memory was the source of his oath. 

Jacob was a product of Isaac and Rebecca. He had 
chosen to dedicate his life to the Patriarchal ideal and 
he solidified his choice with fourteen years of study 
in the Academy of Eber before he dared venture from 
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Jacob, before 
descending to the 
spiritual depth of 
Charan, anchored 
himself to the 
holiness of Eretz 
Y israel by means 
of an oath... 


Beer Sheba's holiness to Charan's impurity. These 
were the 'well', the source of Jacob's personal at¬ 
tributes, and Jacob remained cognizant wherever he 
was that he came from there — and that he must re¬ 
main there emotionally and intellectually, if not 
physically. 

The Zohar compares Jacob to someone climbing 
down into a deep and treacherous well. Before at¬ 
tempting his descent, he must secure himself to the 
surface with a strong rope, otherwise he may fall and 
be lost forever. Jacob, before descending to the 
spiritual depth of Charan, anchored himself to the 
holiness of Eretz Y israel by means of an oath, a 
resolve that he would never cut his ties with the 
source of his strength. 


II. Jacob's Vision 


di pn by ’n-ay :inK yyjh ^ 
s’rp 13 ’’nbbgnn kV uki ’disk ibbsnmtf 

y ■ i y ™ • ■ * ■ | ^ w «• « ■ ■ w i 

— xy“|K mb ,“nm»b mnyi 


.nipns 

When he [Jacob] arrived at Charan he said, 
'Can it be that 1 passed by the place where 
my fathers prayed, without my praying?' 
As soon as he decided to return, the earth 
jumped toward him — immediately, 
[28:11] he encountered the place (Chullin 
91b). 


The 

Place 


^T^he immediate prelude to Jacob's exile was his 
night at Bethel/Moriah, the place that he would 
recognize as the House of God and the Gate of 
Heaven, the place where God revealed Himself, and 
where Jacob made the vow that would sustain him 
for his twenty-two years away from home. The very 
fact that he came to Bethel/Moriah was in itself a 
testimony to the 'strong rope' by which he had 
secured himself to his 'well'. Jacob was already in 
Charan when he decided to pray at the place where 
Abraham and Isaac had prayed. As Rashi explains. 
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God brought Bethel/Moriah to meet Jacob. 
Geographic realities disappeared and the laws of 
physics were set aside as Jacob found himself where 
"he wanted to be. It was Divine recognition that, in 
the spiritual sense, Jacob was in the place his fathers 
had sanctified; so powerful was his desire to emulate 
them. 

In our confused state of understanding, we are so 
tightly bound to physical reality, that we cannot con¬ 
ceive of such an event taking place: If Jacob was in 
Charan, how could Bethel/Moriah come to meet 
him? People can move, but places cannot move, can 
they? That such assumptions are so axiomatic to us is 
a symptom of the unfortunate fact that we are con¬ 
ditioned to accept only the physical world as the 
instead of seeking 'real' world. Instead of seeking spiritual causes to ex- 

S P ‘e x plain ^physical P^ a ^ n physical occurrences, we seek physical reasons 
occurrences, we to explain miracles. But if spiritual existence has its 

seek physical 
reasons to explain 
miracles. 

laws of physics bend to accommodate spiritual 
needs? 

Unchanging Whatever the case, Jacob was at the place, prayed 

Truth *h ere ' an d slept there before his long sojourn in 

Charan. It was there that he had his great vision. To 
understand the vision, we must never forget that it 
was revealed to Jacob, and it must therefore be com¬ 
prehended in the light of the uniqueness of the 
person for whom it was intended. Jacob's primary 
characteristic was nttKH rnp, the attribute of truth, 

i! T * 1 • 

as the prophet says npjnb inn, give truth to 
Jacob (Micah 7:20). [For a discussion of this quality 
within the context of the Patriarchal mission, see 
Overview to Lech Lecha and Toldos.] 

An essential An essential characteristic of truth is that it never 

^truthYs^ha^it changes, for if i f were to change then it could never 
never changes, have been true. It may have been 'suitable/ 'apt,' or 

the best possible response to a set of circumstances, 
but it could not have been 'true' unless it were eter¬ 
nally true. Jacob, as the exponent of truth had to be 
consistent; he could not change his attitudes and 


own reality — as indeed it has — why should that not 
be the prime mode of existence, and why shouldn't 
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aspirations according to moods and settings. Indeed, 
only because Jacob was the symbol of truth, could, 
his image be engraved on God's “tl33n NU3, Throne 
of Glory (Bereishis Rahhah 82:2). God's Own seal is 
truth [n)?K rt"3pn bw innln] ( Shabbos 55a), so only a 
human personification of His seal can be indelibly 
inscribed on His throne. Because that was Jacob's 
characteristic, he could accept only a prophetic vi¬ 
sion that was entirely consistent with his comprehen¬ 
sion of the Divine truth. 


Three 

Visions 


Chovos Halevavos 
explains that Jacob 
was shown a 
ladder to indicate a 
means by which he 
could attain an 
understanding of 

Cod, 


But Jacob would 
not accept this 
revelation. His 
passion for truth 
could not be 
satisfied by a form 
of revelation 
which is based on 
human inquiry. 


In the Torah's description of Jacob's vision, the word 
nan, behold!, appears three time: nbp nam, behold! 
there was a ladder; ... D’nbK , 3Kbn nam, behold! 

W m ■■■ a* «■ ■ ■ a■ ■ » ' 

a - ■ a 

angels of God ...; and r6y ixi 'n nan], behold! 
HASHEM stood over him [28:12-13]. That word 
always signifies something strikingly new, therefore 
its three-fold appearance indicates that Jacob was 
shown three different levels of prophetic vision. 

First, there was a ladder standing on earth and ex¬ 
tending up to heaven. Chovos Halevavos explains 
that Jacob was shown a ladder to indicate a means by 
which he could attain an understanding of God. 
With rigorous intellectual effort one can study the 
natural world and arrive at the inescapable conclu¬ 
sion that there must be a Creator. Such analysis can 
lead him rung by rung up the intellectual and 
spiritual ladder until he arrives at the most sublime 
understanding open to man. Abraham did it as a 
child when he said, in the famous Midrashic figure 
of speech Kb? IT rnub IttKh, Can you say that 

this palace has no master? (Bereishis Kabbah 39:1). 
Many of the classic commentators attempted to 
prove the existence of God and explain the com¬ 
mandments by means of philosophical inquiry. 

But Jacob would not accept this revelation. His 
passion for truth could not be satisfied by a form of 
revelation which is based on human inquiry for, in 
the final analysis, such knowledge of God is circum¬ 
scribed by human limitations. The person who has 
attained such knowledge has accomplished much, 
but he still lacks an experience of the Divine. 
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Physical process can be reduced to mathematical for¬ 
mulae, but the most brilliant thesis cannot take the 
place of a sunrise. The score of a symphony is not 
equivalent to a concert. 


Test of Why was Jacob shown this vision for which he had 



no desire? God was testing his dedication to seek the 
ultimate level of truth — how consistent was it? The 


vision of this ladder of philosophical knowledge was 
a great challenge to Jacob. He was asleep. Of neces¬ 
sity, his perceptions were dulled. The self-control 
one exercises in wakefulness is not possible during 
sleep. A drowsy person can be seduced by arguments 
he would never accept and be induced to do foolish 
things he could never do while awake. But some 
things are so basic to people that they will never do 
them — in their dreams, in a daze, under hypnosis. A 
person who affects a dignified tone of voice and a 
sophisticated accent will slip into his natural speech 
pattern when his guard is down. But he will not com¬ 
mit murder. 


Awake, Jacob 
would have no 
interest in philo¬ 
sophical 
speculation. 


Awake, Jacob would have had no interest in 
philosophical speculation, for it did not measure up 
to his ideal of truth. But if he were to accept such a 
revelation while asleep, that would prove that his 
dedication to truth, while certainly sincere, was then 
still external. Were it truly part of his being, he could 
not have accepted anything that fell short; Jacob did 


not accept it. 


A God tested him again with a second level of revela- 
Highet hon, a heightened one — Godly angels ascended and 
Level descended the ladder. Now Jacob saw true 
spirituality, for angels are but a step removed from 
God. Now he saw a level of holiness that far 


transcended the philosophical ladder. Bui Jacob was 
not moved by the sight of angels. His craving for 
spiritual truth required more than angels could 
provide. 

Centuries later, Moses, too, could not bring 
himself to accept the guidance of an angel in place of 
God. After Israel had sinned by building and 
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Why was Jacob 
dissatisfied with 
the revelation of 
angels? 


Jacob was not 
content to see 
garments and 
imagine what lay 
within. He wanted 
to know God 
Himself. 


worshiping the Golden Calf, God withdrew His Own 
Presence and dispatched an angel to lead the people. 
But Moses pleaded that he could not be guided by an 
angel. This was not a case of a refusal to obey God's 
word rn; the prophet who had spoken to God 'face 
to face' could not — not would not — find commen¬ 
surate spiritual sustenance in a 'mere' angel. Moses 
prayed: 

run labyn Sk u^bn tpjd pn ok 

v ■ *! ■ ■ ■ - I v T I 

If Y our Face [i.e., Y our Own Presence] will 
not come, do not cause us to travel from 
here (Exodus 33:15). 

Why was Jacob dissatisfied with the revelation of 
angels? He recognized that they were not a true vi¬ 
sion of God. We can best understand the deficiency 
of the angelic revelation by comparing it to 
something more familiar — a human being. 

We know that a person consists of body and soul, 
and that the body blocks our perception of the soul's 
essence; we know the soul is there, but we cannot see 
it. In Kabbalistic terminology, this concept is known 
as garment. When a fully dressed, heavily 

bundled person engages in a vigorous activity, we do 
not see his arms and legs, hands and feet. We see 
only sleeves and pants, gloves and shoes. We know 
that a body is under the clothing, but a creature 
which had never seen a human body could have only 
a faint, and very erroneous, idea of what the organs 
look like. Going a step further, we know that the 
vital organs — brain, heart, glands and so on — are 
inside the body, but only a tiny fraction of the pop¬ 
ulation has ever seen them in any form. A soul is 
there, too, but no human being has ever seen the 
soul; it is buried beneath the garb' of the body. 

Similarly, Jacob recognized that even an angel is 
merely a 'garment' within which there existed the 
basic glory of God. Jacob was not content to see gar¬ 
ments and imagine what lay within. He wanted to 
know God Himself. It is interesting and illuminating 
that the Midrash (69:1) interprets that word TiS^, 
literally glory, as Jacob's term for a direct vision of 
God. In Psalms 16:9, the human soul is referred to as 
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1123. Clearly, the highest form of glory is often ob¬ 
scured: God's holiness by angels, and man's soul by 
his body. 

God urged Jacob to ascend the ladder — meaning 
that he should accept the levels of prophecy that had 
been offered him. God promised that if Jacob were to 
'ascend,' he would never fall from that particular 
level of holiness, and his children would never be ex- 
For Jacob to insist iled. For Jacob to insist on a more intense level of 

°ieveUf7evektion relation invited a grave risk, because the greater 
invited a grave the aspiration, the greater the possibility that he or 

risk - his offspring might fail to achieve it or maintain it. 
Why not content himself with what intellectual 
speculation and vision of angels could give him, and 
be secure that Israel would never fall from that great, 
though limited height? Why insist on the greatness 
of an elevation that might be too rarefied? 

But Jacob could not be content with such a 
guarantee. His passion for truth required him to 
know God Himself. However, an angel is not God. 
Just as the material nature and animal needs of the 
human body prevent our perception of the soul that 
resides within it, so the mere fact that an angel exists 
as a separate creature obscures the God Who created 
it.* 

Jacob wanted direct knowledge of God. He wanted 
to be shown the ultimate truth for which he had 
striven all his life. He was shown it: vby 22p 'H nsni, 
and behold! HASHEM was standing over him. Let the 
nations and the forces of nature be led by guardian 
angels — Jacob and the Jewish nation are guided 
directly by God. 

inbm ban apjn lay 'n pbn **3 

For HASHEM's portion is His nation; Jacob 
is His firm heritage (Dent 32:9). 


* There are other interpretations of God's urging that Jacob 
ascend. Furthermore, the Midrash quotes an opinion that Jacob 
sinned in not obeying. See Sfas Ernes, Netzach Yisrael, and 
Michtav MeEliyahu vol. III. Furthermore, there are many other 
interpretations of the vision, most of which are cited in the com¬ 
mentary. The oft-stated principle remains: the words of the 
Torah are rich in meaning, all of them equally valid. 
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III. Prayer and Fulfillment 


Jacob's '"jphere is a tradition that the Patriarchs originated 
Contri- the three daily prayers: Abraham introduced 

bution [Shacharis], the Morning Prayer; Isaac in¬ 

troduced nma [Minchah], the Afternoon Prayer; 

and Jacob — there at Bethel/Moriah [see comm.] — 
introduced [Maariv], the Evening Prayer 

(Berachos 26b). Shem MiShmuel explains the 
uniqueness of Jacob's contribution to the world of 
prayer, a uniqueness that flowed from his perception 
that God must be seen behind all the garments that 
seem to reveal, but truly obscure. Him. 

Shacharis and Minchah were instituted in the 
morning and afternoon corresponding to the morn¬ 
ing and evening D’H’nn, continual daily sacrifices in 
the Temple. Maariv parallels the burning on the altar 
of the parts of the sacrifices that were left from the 
day's service. There is a basic difference between the 
daytime service and the nighttime burning of the 
parts. The actual sacrificial service is clearly holy. Its 
symbolism is widely perceived by the classic com¬ 
mentators as representing the dedication of souls and 
human states, it provides atonement and cleansing 
from the effect of sin. The blood of the offerings 
symbolizes the soul of the people seeking atonement. 

Such sacrificial service is forbidden in the evening; 
it is valid only by day. It would seem as though the 
burning of the parts on the altar is lower in holiness, 
as though it were little more than a necessary way to 
dispose of the leftover parts. 

He infused Jacob demonstrated otherwise. He infused holi- 
hoimess mto the ness j n to the mundane, or better said, he recognized 

mundane, or better , , ,. , . i u 

said, he recognized that holiness was present in the mundane. By 
that holiness was fighting spiritual struggles to reach the ultimate 

^'“mundane sl° r y of God's Own Presence, he meant to show that 

behind every occurrence and phenomenon in the 
universe God's presence can and must be seen. This 
teaching carried special significance for Jacob on his 
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way to exile. What he did then was intended to be a 
lesson to the Jewish People in all future exiles. There 
are times when the nation considers itself forlorn and 
'bereft of God's Providence; times that seem like the 
nighttime of our existence, when light is absent, and 
holiness seems far away. When that happens, we 
Even in darkest take heart from Jacob's example. Even in darkest 
night, he prayed, n [ght, he prayed, saw God, absorbed holiness. So 

saw Cod, absorbed ^ 
holiness. So must must we. 

we ■ The Sages teach that when God promised Jacob 

the entire land upon which he lay. He folded all of 
Eretz Y Israel beneath the sleeping Jacob to symbolize 
that it would be his ( Chullin 91b; see comm, to 
28:13). Why was this necessary in view of the 
Talmudic principle that a new owner need make a 
act of acquisition , in only part of a tract of land 
in order to acquire possession of the entire property? 
If so, the fact that Jacob lay on one small part of 
Bethel/Moriah should have been sufficient to en¬ 
force Israel's eventual ownership of the entire land. 

Holy By so folding the land, God signified that more than 
Holies possession was intended. As the commentary 

sets forth, Jacob lay upon the eventual site of the 
□’U/lpn ttH'p, Holy of Holies. Eretz Y Israel could 
have easily become his without the symbolism of 
placing all of it beneath him, but Jacob's vision — 
and the mission he had adopted by seeking the truth 
behind all 'garments' — required that the utmost 
holiness be found in every aspect of life. God wanted 
Jacob to know that every corner of Erefz Y Israel was 
to be invested with the utmost degree of holiness. 
Jews must never Jews must never be content to find sanctity only on 
be content to find occas j ona l excursions to Jerusalem and the Temple; 

sanctity only on . . . 

occasional they must infuse every nook and cranny with 

excursions to 
Jerusalem and the 
Temple; they must 

infuse every nook Jacob himself. He was prepared to become the father 
and cranny^wuh t ^ e tr ib e s, fo e progenitor of the Jewish nation. 

Only then was he ready to begin the task, for only 
then had he merited to be shown God's Presence 
above him. All of Eretz Yisrael had to be subsumed 
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holiness. 

Perhaps we may extend this concept to embrace 




under the overriding concept of Holy of Holies, and 
all of Bnai Y Israel had to be subsumed in the person 
of a Patriarch who saw and infused holiness into 
every aspect of his life. From such a father could be 
born such children. Of such a person could it be said 
that nnbty inun — all products of his home were 
righteous. 


His 
Family— 
Two Camps 


The exterior of the 
angeb was a 
garment that 
clothed God's 
Presence— and so 
was the exterior of 
his family! 


What sort of family would he produce? The 
answer is found in the last comments of Ramban and 
Sforno to Vayeitzei. The Torah tells us how Jacob 
saw a company of angels as he finally left Laban and 
set out for Eretz Y israel In their honor, he named the 
place M achanaim, literally two camps: his own camp 
and the angelic one (32:3). 

Grammatically, however, the proper form should 
have been nUro? [Machanos], in the feminine plural 
form. But Jacob's intention was not to indicate the 
numerical fact that there was more than one camp. 
Rather he meant to stress the quality of the two 
camps. 

In Hebrew there is a special suffix which appears 
to be masculine, but actually connotes 'pair of'. 
Thus, D’nya means two times or a pair of times; Dyv 
means a pair of hands, and means a pair of 

camps. When two things are called a pair, the 
implication is that both items are identical, or at least 
similar. 

Jacob saw before him two camps: that of his 
wives, children, and possessions; and that of the 
angels. Knowing observer that he was, he could as¬ 
sess the quality of the camps as well as their size. 
And he saw that they were a pair! The exterior of the 
angels was a garment that clothed God's Presence — 
and so was the exterior of his family! Jacob had 
produced a family that was the parallel of the angels. 
In Vayishlach we will read of Jacob's encounter with, 
and conquest of, an angel. That was Jacob — but his 
children? Yes, his children. Perhaps they could not 
triumph over angels as could their father, but the 
conqueror of angels had produced a family — a camp 
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Jacob's attribute 
was truth without 
compromise. He 
developed it in the 
home of Isaac and 
the Academy of 

Eber. 


— that was the fitting equivalent on earth of an 
angelic camp above. 

The promise of his vision had been fulfilled. He 
had lain on earth and perceived that the place where 
’God is served on earth is the gateway to the heavens 
[28:17]. Now he had gone a major step further and 
perceived that the nation that serves God consistent¬ 
ly and truthfully is equivalent to a company of 
angels. 

Jacob's attribute was truth without compromise. 
He developed it in the home of Isaac and the 
Academy of Eber, but only in situations that were 
anathema to truth — Laban, Esau, and Egypt — could 
his dedication to truth be tested in the most difficult 
circumstances imaginable. Now, his first test was 
over. Laban was behind him. Before him was 
Machanaim, proof that his vision was being fulfilled, 
for he stood facing a pair of equally holy camps. 
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An Overview / 

Jacob, Rachel, and Leah 


I. Jacob's Preparations for Marriage 


His H ardly a chapter in the Torah confronts our image 

Particular 0 f the Patriarch with as much difficulty as does 
A/fi / that of Jacob's relationship with his two primary 
0n wives, Rachel and Leah. We read the Torah's nar¬ 
rative and wonder how to reconcile it with our faith 
in the greatness of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs. We 
know that Jacob was the -pn3, chosen one of 

the Patriarchs, the ideal human being whose wishes 
were motivated only by truth — yet the Torah 
implies that Jacob loved Rachel for her beauty and 
disdained Leah for her lack of it [29:17-18]; that he 
disliked Leah [29:31], and even after Rachel's early 
death he would not give Leah — mother of half his 
sons — the courtesy of raising her status above that 
of Rachel's handmaid, Bilhah [35:22, see comm.]. 

As so often occurs, however, the translation of 
these episodes is not indicative of what was really 
happening. True, the episodes seem so simple and 
straightforward; in our own experience we are not 
surprised to hear of marriages based on physical at¬ 
traction, of enduring resentments, and of jealousy 
We tend to inter- among wives and relatives. Therefore we tend to in- 
, pola .!f our own terpolate our own less-than-perfect reactions to real- 

less-than-perfect r r 

reactions to real- life situations into the lives of our forebears. We are 
hfe situations into q u (te prepared to acknowledge that Jacob's vision of 

forebeZ. the ladder cannot be understood superficially, 

because we recognize our own insufficiency to deal 
with prophetic visions, angels, the word of God, and 
the other unnatural events surrounding the vision. 
But his domestic life? — that is part of our own ex- 
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perience and it is inviting to see our ancestors in that 
familiar light. Let us attempt to demonstrate from the 
narrative itself that the 'simple understanding' is ob¬ 
viously inadequate. Then we shall seek the guidance 
of our Sages and commentators in arriving at a true 
comprehension of this complex chapter of our 
history. 

Harav Aharon Kotler S"2fT saw this chapter as a 
prime example of the dangers inherent in superficial 
readings of Torah narratives, because of the above 
To the believer, to tendency to humanize our ancestors. To the believer, 

thl?mlltl{helye to the seeker of truth, what meets the eye in skim- 
iu skimming the ming the narrative is but a tantalizing invitation to 
narrative is but a p} um b beneath the surface to seek the truth. Harav 

tantalizing mvita- r 

tion to plumb Kotler goes on to say that there are various in- 

bfacTto seek the ter P reta d°ns given by the Sages and elucidated by 

truth, the commentators in the light of their words. He of¬ 
fers this approach: 

As we know, the Jewish nation , did not yet exist 
before Jacob's time. True, Abraham and Sarah had 
produced an Isaac, but Abraham also had an Ishmael 
and the children of Keturah. Isaac and Rebecca had 
produced a Jacob, but they had also had an Esau. 
Israel in its eternal sense was begun with Jacob. Of 
that Israel, God was to say that D 1 p r i¥ 

Your nation is entirely righteous (Isaiah 60:21). 
There may be individual sinners among Israel, in¬ 
deed sometimes the great majority of the nation is 
composed of such straying individuals, but the na¬ 
tion as a unit is considered righteous because its bond 
with holiness remains intact no matter what grievous 
temporary results are caused by temptation, persecu¬ 
tion, and exile. 


It was not enough 
for Jacob to think 
of marriage and 
family; he had to 
prepare himself 
for perfection. 


Jacob knew that he was to be the father of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, and that every single one of 
his children would have to be great enough to be the 
forebear of one of the nation's components. It was 
not enough for Jacob to think of marriage and family; 
he had to prepare himself for perfection. Of him it 
would be said mpbtp apJP blp the off¬ 

spring of our father Jacob's marriage were perfect. 
That could be possible only if he were to be the 
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All for 
the 
Purpose 


If the Divine plan 
had called for the 
seventy-seven 
year old Patriarch 
to marry im¬ 
mediately, then the 
haggling over 
terms would not 
have been an 
impediment. 


quintessence of the Patriarchal ideal, if he strove and 
labored to bring himself to a zenith of personal 
greatness. The Jacob whose portrait was etched on 
God's throne was the architect of the nation; as such 
he had to mold, craft, and refine his earthly self to 
match that heavenly visage. 

That is why Jacob did not marry at forty in imitation 
of Isaac, as did Esau [26:34]. Even forty is a fairly ad¬ 
vanced age for marriage, but Jacob could not think in 
terms of chronology alone; before he could marry he 
had to attain a spiritual level commensurate with his 
mission. When he was given Isaac's blessings and 
sent to Laban's home to find a mate, he was already 
sixty-three, but even then, he tarried. Jacob spent 
fourteen years of uninterrupted study in the Acade¬ 
my of Eber before venturing to Charan. Already 
when he was an adolescent, the Torah had described 
him as □’’bn'K a# 1 * DFi vPK, a wholesome man, abiding 
in tents [25:27]; he strove to unite himself with 
God's wisdom and he became the Patriarch who re¬ 
mains the very symbol of Torah, but he did not feel 
ready to go to Laban until he had spent fourteen 
years of uninterrupted study without even the lux¬ 
ury of bed and sleep [see comm, to 28:11]. 

How much preparation is necessary to become the 
father of Israel? None of us can even imagine, but 
Jacob knew. When he arrived at Laban's home, he 
was seventy-seven years old. Had he felt that he was 
ready for the cosmic task awaiting him, he would 
have insisted on an immediate marriage. After all, the 
plan that Jacob should work for seven years before 
marrying his bride was Jacob's suggestion, not 
Laban's. Why did Jacob offer to postpone his mar¬ 
riage even further, without even hearing Laban's 
terms? Certainly, Laban would have demanded an 
exorbitant payment, but if the Divine plan had called 
for the seventy-seven year old Patriarch to marry im¬ 
mediately, then the haggling over terms would not 
have been an impediment. Bethuel and Laban had 
been less than anxious to let Rebecca leave their 
home, but God did not permit them to prevent the 
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The Torah he had 
studied with Isaac 
had to be 
augmented with a 
Torah of exile. 


The years spent 
tending the sheep 
were as much a 
part of his mission 
as would be the 
years he spent 
with his wives and 
children. 


inevitable. True, Jacob was penniless, but the man 
who single-handedly pushed boulders from well- 
mouths and routinely used angels as his emissaries 
could surely have found a way to send back to Isaac 
for whatever payment was required to satisfy the 
avaricious Laban. 

Instead, Jacob chose to work for seven years 
before marrying. He knew — as we cannot even hope 
to understand — that his preparations were not yet 
complete. He needed seven years of unremitting 
labor and dedication. He needed seven years of 
punishing work during which he would voluntarily 
undertake unprecedented degrees of financial 
responsibility [31:38-40]. He knew that these 
preparations, too, were necessary prerequisites to the 
birth of Israel. The Torah he had studied with Isaac 
had to be augmented with a Torah of exile; the years 
with Eber would somehow make it possible for his 
future generations to endure and prevail during cen¬ 
turies of exile among the Labans and Esaus of 
history. His insistence on uncompromising standards 
of honesty as Laban's employee would instill in his 
progeny the fortitude to maintain its own un¬ 
compromising integrity despite the provocations of 
future taskmasters and tax assessors. [See next Over¬ 
view.] 

Therefore, he did not long for Rachel while 
tending the sheep. What should have seemed like 
seven endless years passed D’HliK like a few 

days [29:20] because he was engaged in his mission. 
Whether in the fields and pasture lands of Paddan 
Aram preparing the way for his future children, or 
living with his wives to beget those children, he was 
involved with the same task. Had he busied himself 
with some senseless pursuit, he would indeed have 
felt each day to be another wasted eternity in his 
longing for Rachel — but not because he was in the 
field! The years spent tending the sheep were as 
much a part of his mission as would be the years he 
spent with his wives and children. The days passed 
quickly because they were filled with purpose. 
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Without 

Delay 


Having been 
patient for so 
many years, could 
he not have 
delayed the few 
hours or even days 
demanded by sim¬ 
ple propriety and 
dignity? 


Finally, when he was ready, Jacob was not in the 
least reticent or ashamed to demand the wife for 
whom he had worked — 'W IKbtt ’3 fiN ron 

T T : T ■ : V T T 

rnb# J7K13K1, deliver my wife for my term is fulfilled, 
and / will consort with her [29:21]: How unseemly! 
As Rashi remarks, quoting the Midrash, even a 
boorish lout would not speak so indelicately! Esau, 
the lustful murderer and adulterer, would have 
spoken like the perfect gentleman, yet Jacob, the tru¬ 
ly perfect human, speaks like one overcome by lust 
and passion V'lt! Are we to picture Jacob as a com¬ 
mon laborer completing his term of service and 
roughly demanding his pay — his human pay? No, of 
course not! 

As Rashi explains, Jacob said, 'I am already 
eighty-four years old; when will I beget twelve 
tribes?' 

Let us understand this well. In Beer Sheba, Jacob 
had been sixty-three years old, but it was not he who 
spoke of the need to marry; Isaac and Rebecca sent 
him to seek a wife. He had patiently spent fourteen 
years in Eber's academy and another seven years 
with Laban's sheep — twenty-one years of voluntary 
delay — but we find no sign that he was impatient to 
unite with his chosen or to get about the task of 
begetting the twelve tribes. Was he even then a 
youngster who could afford such patience? And why 
the sudden almost embarrassing haste; having been 
patient for so many years, could he not have delayed 
the few hours or even days demanded by simple 
propriety and dignity? 

Indeed, if we understand his demand in super¬ 
ficial, literal terms, it is puzzling in the extreme. But 
the very question suggests its own answer. Jacob 
never thought in terms of his need for the physical 
companionship of a beloved partner. Had that been 
his motivation, he would not have waited until he 
was eighty-four, nor could his emotions have en¬ 
dured seven years of tending sheep while his Rachel 
awaited him. 

Jacob existed for his mission: Twelve tribes. The 
nation of Israel. The fulfillment of God's purpose. 
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But unknown to 
Jacob , his mission 
required him to 
„Warry Leah too. 


The people which would accept the Torah. Perfectly 
righteous offspring. The inner strength to endure 
and survive every manner of exile. Those were the 
visions and goals that preoccupied Jacob from the 
day he was old enough to know that the birthright 
had to be his with all its privileges and respon¬ 
sibilities. To become equal to them required more 
than half a lifetime of preparation. But when he was 
ready, what right had he to delay? Abraham had 
arisen early in the morning to prepare for the 
Akeidah [22:3], hadn't he? When a mitzvah is to be 
done, it must be accomplished promptly. If that were 
true even of the commandment for a father to 
slaughter his only son, surely it was true of the aging 
Patriarch about to lay the foundation of the Jewish 
People. Jacob had not wasted a moment in the 
Academy of Eber; he had not allowed night, cold, 
heat, or fatigue to deter him from tending Laban's 
sheep — now he would not allow a moment to be frit¬ 
tered away when he was ready for the next step in 
the process that began sixty-nine years earlier when 
he purchased the birthright from Esau. 'Give me my 
wife ... /' 

But unknown to Jacob, his mission required him 
to marry Leah too. Laban's greed and lack of scruple 
motivated him to substitute Leah for Rachel, and 
Rachel's almost incomprehensible kindness and sen¬ 
sitivity moved her to give her sister all the proofs of 
identity that she and Jacob had designed to thwart 
such a deception; and Leah's pure desire to be part of 
the building of Israel and her obedience to a father 
who did not deserve her respect forced her to accede to 
the scheme — but ultimately God's Providence made 
the plan succeed, because His Master Plan required 
it. That, and Jacob's preoccupation with the 
spiritual, cosmic implications of the wedding night. 
Had his purpose been physical, no amount of con¬ 
spiracy could have deceived him. But his purpose 
was to fulfill the Divine mission of producing the na¬ 
tion of Israel. His spiritual antennae were not alerted 
because he was in fact carrying out God's plan , 
though he knew not — because it mattered not — 
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with whom. [The above is based on a lecture by 
Harav Kotler to a Torah Umesorah teachers seminar. 
It has been translated in its entirety, and published 
under the title 'How to Teach Torah.'] 


II. Rachel and Leah 


Two 

Concepts 


He was born as 
Jacob, but after 
nearly a hundred 
years of intensive 
and unremitting 
self-perfection, he 
accomplished and 
then transcended 
the mission 
represented by 
that name. 


Tt still remains for us to learn why Jacob chose 
A Rachel over Leah to be his partner. Were Leah not 
part of God's plan for him, we could understand: the 
righteous Jacob knew that Rachel was to be the 
mother of Israel and Leah was not. But this was not 
the case. Half the tribes, including Levi and Judah, 
the bearers of priesthood and monarchy, were Leah's 
children. Leah, not Rachel, would be his partner in 
the Cave of Machpelah. And it is axiomatic in our 
perception of the Patriarchs that Rachel's physical 
beauty could not have played a role in his choice. 

He chose Rachel because she was his proper 
partner at that particular stage of his life. Jacob 
represents two concepts, as indicated by his names, 
Jacob and Israel. He was born as Jacob, but after 
nearly a hundred years of intensive and unremitting 
self-perfection, he accomplished and then tran¬ 
scended the mission represented by that name. 

His initial task was to recognize this world as a 
separate entity, but to utilize it solely for God's sake. 
The world is full of potential and pleasure, and it is 
not easy to sublimate one's every urge and activity 
purely to a spiritual purpose. To do so was his task 
as a 'Jacob' and, as we shall see in the next Overview, 
Jacob strove continuously to perfect this aspect of 
his being. His task was not fully done until he had 
endured his twenty years with Laban and was on his 
way back to Erefz Yisrael. Then he was able to con¬ 
quer not only human impediments but even angels. 

Having outgrown the status implied in the name 
Jacob, he was given the additional name Israel, 
signifying that this world had no independent ex¬ 
istence for him; by then he had come to recognize it 
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The former 
sacrifices to God, 
the latter does not 
sacrifice at all, for 
whatever he 
touches is God's. 


only in terms of its spiritual content and utility. It is 
one thing to make an inventory of one's possessions, 
recognize them as his own , but know that he is to use 
them to serve God alone; it is quite another to see 
everything as God's own, just as the angels and 
luminaries are His, and to see oneself as nothing 
more than His caretaker. The former sacrifices to 
God, the latter does not sacrifice at all, for whatever 
he touches is God's. Of course, it is he who signs the 
check for a charity, and he who dedicates his 
resources to a sacred purpose, but how is he different 
from the clouds that release rain because of his 
prayers or the sun that shines because of his service 
of God? The clouds and sun are not his, but they, 
like everything in the universe, respond to man's 
performance — or lack of performance — of God's 
will. Man, too, can so sublimate his perception of 
property that he recognizes everything as God's and 
himself as the mover, not the master. Jacob was born 
to utilize his own possessions for God's sake. Having 
achieved that mission, he went beyond it and recognized 
everything as God's — then he became Israel in 
recognition of his changed and elevated status 
(Michtav MeEliyahu), 


Two Just as the names Jacob and Israel represented two 
Roles ^ acets Jacob s service, so were Rachel and Leah 

their complements. Husband and wife are partners in 
a mission. Their differences and similarities, even 
their conflicts, should ideally point toward the 
achievement of their joint goal. Rachel and Leah were 
different, just as Jacob and Israel were different. 

There are two aspects of the Jewish nation. 

1 — There is an unchanging degree of holiness 
shared by all Jews. It represents the zenith of our 
mission and it is the undying, inextinguishable 
spark of holiness that exists in all Jews, even the 
most sinful. When the shofar of the Messiah blows 
— the great shofar of the End of Days — and even the 
most forlorn and forsaken sons and daughters of 
Israel return from their Egypts and Assyrias to bow 
at God's mountain in Jerusalem, it will be this eternal 
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Israel is the 
product on earth 
of this degree of 
holiness. 


Rachel represents 
Israel's role of 
dealing with this 
world, elevating it 
and ultimately 
conquering it . 


spark of Israel that the shofar will call forth. This 
aspect of Israel emanates from the most exalted 
sources of holiness; it is the ultimate holiness from 
which God began creation and which remains the 
ultimate goal of creation to reveal. Israel is the 
product on earth of this degree of holiness. Within it, 
there is no room for progress or regress; it is absolute 
and unchanging. Man's performance does not affect 
it; he can attain it or fall short, but he cannot alter it. 

2 — Israel's second facet is its responsibility to 
live in accordance with the Torah. This facet is never 
static; just as human performance changes, so this 
level of holiness is always changing, depending on 
Israel's degree of success in bringing its eternal spark 
of holiness into every area of its life and activity. It 
can be elevated to Israel's exalted state at Sinai or in 
Solomon's golden era, and it can plummet to the level 
before the two destructions or the times during the 
various exiles when it could fairly be asked, as the 
Angel of the Sea asked in Egypt, 'Both these and 
those are iniquitous, why should one be spared and 
the other destroyed?' 

These two characteristics of Israel are represented 
by Leah and Rachel. Leah is the quiet, unseen 
holiness of Israel. The Kabbalists refer to the world 
of Leah as the tOpanNl Kttby, Hidden World. Her 

T m m m 

world goes unnoticed in the hurly-burly of human 
activity, because it is holy and sublime beyond or¬ 
dinary human comprehension. Her world is the soul 
of the universe as well as its ultimate goal, but it does 
not lower its standard to deal with the perceived 
'reality' of human activity. It is unseen. Scripture al¬ 
ludes to this when it speaks of Leah's eyes as being 
weak [ 29 : 17 ] — figuratively, the 'vision' needed to 
perceive the nature of Leah is too weak, too clouded 
by the tangible world that constantly occupies its at¬ 
tention. 

Rachel represents Israel's role of dealing with this 
world, elevating it and ultimately conquering it. The 
actor playing this role changes according to his per¬ 
formance, and all of creation changes with him. This 
task is visible; moment by moment it challenges us to 
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decide what to think; what to do, what to dream, 
what to pursue. Rachel was the sister who caught 
people's attention, she was the 'beautiful' one who 
attracted the notice of people occupied with the ac¬ 
tivity of this world — and of a spiritual Jacob who oc¬ 
cupied himself with turning the resources of his 
material world toward God. 


A Wife The Midrash declares Nbtj iny Kb 2 'pjn b# bs 
for bwn, Jacob's entire being dedicated itself to 
lacnh wor k [f or L a b an ] on ly because of Rachel The 

Midrash stresses that Jacob's being, not Israel's, was 
dedicated to gaining Rachel as a wife. Because it 
was Jacob's task to sanctify the material universe, to 
use it exclusively for God's will and transform it into 
a sacrifice dedicated to Him, he had to unite himself 
with Rachel. His entire being was suited to the fulfill¬ 
ment of this goal. Of course, he was attracted by her 
beauty, for there is no greater beauty than a person 
ideally suited for a task he must perform or an object 
ideally suited to the need of the person to whom it is 
directed. In terms of the union between man and 
woman, Rachel's beauty is unsurpassed, because she 
symbolizes the successful dedication to the task of 
directing this world's resources and activity toward 
its goal. She is robanio N)pby, the Revealed World. 
She was Jacob's JV3n rnpjf, his primary wife. 

But Leah was Jacob's helpmeet in the loftier status 
of Israel. Once he had conquered man and angel, and 
recognized that all earthly possessions are but God's 
spirit in a material guise, Leah was the mate who best 
complemented him (R' Moshe Chaim Luzzatto, Sefer 
HaK'lallim 32; Michtav MeEliyahu). 


A Wife 

for 

Israel 


It is striking that Rachel died soon after Jacob was 
given the name Israel. Without a doubt, one factor in 
this phenomenon was that henceforth Leah, not 
Rachel, symbolized Jacob's ascendant mission. True, 
Jacob maintained Rachel's symbolic status as his 
primary wife by moving his personal belongings to 
the tent of Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid; despite his 
new status, the task of living with the exigencies of 
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Leah is the wife of 
Israel, but she 
becomes his 
primary compa¬ 
nion only in the 
hidden holiness of 
the Cave of 
Machpelah after 
all of earth's temp¬ 
tations have been 
conquered. 


this world never end as long as one is alive. He was 
given the additional name Israel, but his name Jacob 
remained with him because life on earth remains a 
challenge that one can never ignore as long as he 
lives. Just as God does not associate His Name with a 
living tzaddik, because life includes the unending 
possibility of sin, so the attainment of Israel-status 
did not negate Jacob-status. Leah is the wife of Israel, 
but she becomes his primary companion only in the 
hidden holiness of the Cave of Machpelah after all of 
earth's temptations have been conquered. 

There is a constant refrain going through most of 
chapters 29-30: the task of bringing the twelve tribes 
into the world. The commentary makes clear that 
this all-consuming goal concerned Jacob constantly 
and led to the intense rivalry among his wives to be 
instrumental in attaining this objective. 

That this was his mission — indeed, that it was the 
primary purpose of his being in Charan — was 
implied to him as he lay at Bethel/Moriah on the way 
from Beer Sheba to Charan. The Midrash relates that 


Jacob put twelve stones around his head as he 
prepared to go to sleep, and the many .stones 
coalesced into one. This incident showed Jacob that 
he would give birth to twelve sons who would 
become the separate tribes that form a unified nation. 


III. Building Blocks 

Words f^hiddushei HaRim on Berachos 2a comments that 
and the word ]3K, s tone, has deep esoteric meanings. 

Sons $ e f er ^ e * z * ra h describes letters as stones. In 

other places, children are referred to that way; in¬ 
deed, the word child, is closely related to ]3t5/ 
stone. The similarity is not coincidental. Stones are 
the material of constructing buildings; children are 
the human blocks of which nations and history are 
built; letters are the stuff of which words are made. 
The Talmud, (Menachos 29b) teaches that God 
created the spiritual universe with the letter \ yud, 
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The universe 
belongs to God 
whether or not 
people prefer to 
acknowledge it. 


and the material universe with the letter n, hey. Let¬ 
ters can create words and worlds, and can com¬ 
municate the meaning of life from God to man and 
from man to man. 

Jacob's twelve stones represented his twelve tribes, 
but they also represented twelve words that were es¬ 
sential to the oneness symbolized and proclaimed by 
his sons. As Jacob lay on his deathbed, he summoned 
all his sons with the intention of revealing to them 
what would occur to Israel at the End of Days. But 
his vision of the final redemption left him — and he 
was distraught: Was there, after all, an unworthy 
member of his family? Had he failed to produce a 
totally righteous family? Had he, despite all his 
agonizing years of preparation and striving to 
prepare for a Godly marriage, given birth to an 
Ishmael or an Esau, as had Abraham and Isaac? 

His children reassured him, proclaiming: 'VWttJ 
nnt* 'H 'H Hear, O Israel [our father], 

HASHEM our God , 'HaSHEM is One. Just as your 
heart is filled with nothing but the realization of 
God's Oneness — so do we recognize without doubt 
that HASHEM is One/ 

Jacob responded: 'nyi nbiyb imsbn nin-) nw 
Blessed is the name of His glorious kingdom forever 
and ever/ 

The two verses of that climactic dialogue between 
the last Patriarch and the first Jewish generation con¬ 
tain twelve words. Those words express the idea that 
God is One and that we, the Children of Israel, 
dedicate all our faculties and resources to His service. 
And they express the hope and conviction that His 
kingdom will reign forever; that the time will come 
when every living creature will recognize that He is 
its Creator. 

The universe belongs to God whether or not peo¬ 
ple prefer to acknowledge it. But in the world as we 
know it, the perception of His Presence is 
fragmented. He gives life and existence to every¬ 
thing, but only here and there is some of His 
Presence recognized or proclaimed. God is One — of 
course! — but if we perceive Him in creation, we can, 
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at best, recognize only varying forms of His mani¬ 
festations. The heavens proclaim one aspect of His 
glory, the lion another, and the frog yet another. 
Taken all together, the entirety of the universe pro¬ 
claims His Oneness. Similarly, each tribe of Israel is a 
separate and unique entity. Jacob and Moses each 
blessed them tribe by tribe, assigning each its own 
role in the national destiny, but the totality of Israel 
proclaims, 'it, HASHEM is One/ 


Becoming 

a 

Community 


Jacob and the 
family he was 
destined to es¬ 
tablish represented 
a complete unity 
of purpose. 


Avnei Nezer notes that Jacob's doubt and his 
children's affirmation made the point that the tribes 
are separate but one, like the limbs and organs that 
are part of a single being. This concept was tellingly 
symbolized at the dedication of the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness. Each prince brought a special sacrifice 
on behalf of his own tribe. Each had an intention and 
symbolism uniquely suited to his own tribe, even 
though the make-up of all the offerings was iden¬ 
tical. What is more, the one whose turn fell on the 
Sabbath was permitted to bring his offering on that 
holiest of days although normally only “iiay nlianj? , 
offerings required of the entire nation, supersede the 
prohibitions of the Sabbath. Had each offering been 
solely that of a single tribe, it could not have been 
brought on the Sabbath. But because all the tribes are 
ultimately one, the offering of each transcended the 
particularity of an individual tribe and became a 
national sacrifice. 

Jacob and the family he was destined to establish 
represented a complete unity of purpose. So did the 
two wives he was to take. Leah, the representation of 
heavenly sanctity, and Rachel, the representation of 
earthly striving, had to be combined into a single 
Jewish nation. Indeed, as set forth in the previous 
Overview, Jacob's greatness was that he could em¬ 
body in himself the concept of dual camp , that 

unites heaven and earth. The coalescence of the 
stones declared to Jacob that he would succeed in 
forming twelve tribes that would act separately yet 
be one in their essence, and that the twelve words of 
God's Oneness and eternity would be embodied in 
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The Same 

but 

Different 


The same casual 
observer may read 
the story of Rachel 
and Leah and smile 
as he recalls sibling 
rivalries and wife¬ 
ly jealousies that 
are the familiar 
fare of life and 
gossip. 


his family ( Harav Gedaliah Schorr b"2f!). 

Understanding the ideal represented by the twelve 
tribes, we can see why Jacob and the Matriarchs were 
so anxious to bring them into being, and why each of 
his four wives wanted so much to be a part of doing 
so. To bring a new generation into the world is an 
ambition worthy of any mother; Jacob's wives were 
giving birth to a nation. 

R' Y osaif Yehudah Leih Bloch (Shiurei Da'as Vol. 3) 
notes that basic human emotions remain with the 
human race throughout millennia. Jealousy has 
always existed, as has generosity. Selfishness is not 
new, nor is idealism. But these traits are put to dif¬ 
ferent uses by different people. Jealousy is a base 
emotion, yet HKpn nairi D'HDlD ntop, jealousy of 
scholars increases the store of wisdom, as they com¬ 
pete with one another and grow as a result. A giving, 
self-effacing nature is praiseworthy, but if a scholar 
does not care to compete and prove his mettle, not 
only he will lose — the universe which lives by the 
merit of Torah study will be the greatest loser. The 
unknowing observer may fail to see a difference 
between the hustler aggressively seeking to outdo his 
fellow merchant and the scholar who spares no effort 
to know Torah more thoroughly. Both display the 
same characteristics, don't they? They do, yet they 
are worlds apart. Or, better said, one builds the world 
while the other destroys it if he allows his desire to 
overcome his scruples. 

The same casual observer may read the story of 
Rachel and Leah and smile as he recalls sibling 
rivalries and wifely jealousies that are the familiar 
fare of life and gossip. How superficial an obser¬ 
vation! Of course they were jealous of one another. 
Of course, each tried to outdo the other. Of course, 
each wanted a greater share of Jacob's attention. All 
that, the Torah says very clearly. But to what pur¬ 
pose did they compete? To be jealous of another's 
clothing and furniture is base. To be jealous and try 
to outdo another's attainment in charity, dedication, 
and holiness is commendable — even though the 
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same emotion is at the root of both feelings. Rachel 
and Leah were two worlds in complementary com¬ 
petition to build the future of Israel. They had 
human feelings because they were human, but they 
utilized their emotions for historic accomplishments 
— because they were great. 
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An Overview/ 

A Tzaddik and His Possessions 
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[Jacob said,] My soul thirsts for You, my 
flesh longs for You [Psalms 63:2] ... The 
Rabbis said: Just as my soul thirst for You, 
so do my 248 organs thirst for You 
(Bereishis Rabbah 69:2). 


I. Jacob Sanctifies Labor 


As 

Laban's 

Shepherd 


Jacob taught that 
every facet of 
earthly ei is fence 
must be sanctified. 


e are not surprised that Jacob's soul thirsted for 
God: the soul is spiritual; of course, it thirsts to 
be reunited with the Source of all holiness. But the 
organs of Jacob's body? — the body interposes itself 
between the soul and its Creator; the body stands in 
contradiction to the soul. Why should Jacob's body 
yearn for God? [See above Overview: Jacob: Vision 
and exile.) 

As we have seen above, Jacob taught that every 
facet of earthly existence must be sanctified. Not 
only can the soul survive its sojourn in the body with 
its holiness intact, it can elevate the body and, by 
making it the servant of holiness, transform it into 
something that is itself holy: To such an extent can 
this be done, that the body can be conditioned to 
become virtually an appendage of the soul and long 
for God's closeness as much as the soul does. 

It would appear that Jacob had a unique mission to 
demonstrate how a man of truth, Torah, and holiness 
must react to the most earthly of earth's activities. 
Abraham and Isaac were men of wealth and 
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Laban,for all his 
chicanery and 
fraudulent deal¬ 
ings, never dis¬ 
puted these claims 
of Jacob. 


property, but only Jacob was a common laborer. For 
twenty years from the ages of seventy-seven to 
ninety-seven, he was a shepherd for Laban. And 
what a shepherd he was! Rambam concludes his laws 
of the obligations of workmen with these words: 

p’nyn nw inis bii nmyb pi ... 

"ppK nts ’•nnny ’rib bon p„ hon 
... So, too, is [a worker ] required to work 
with all his might, for the righteous Jacob 
said [31:6]: / ... For you know that it was 
with all my might that l served your 
father' (Hilchos Sechirus 13:7). 

Jacob's own description of his dedication to 
Laban's work [31:6, 38-40] paints the portrait of a 
laborer who was conscientious in the extreme. Laban, 
for all his chicanery and fraudulent dealings, never 
disputed these claims of Jacob. Furthermore, the 
Patriarch accepted upon himself a degree of liability 
which goes beyond that of an ordinary shepherd. 
One can perhaps expect such excessive zeal for the 
sake of a benevolent, beloved employer, but Laban 
subjected Jacob to an incessant series of fraud and 
deception while he glibly masked his double-dealing 
with silkily pious speeches about how immoral it was 
to give a younger daughter before an older one, or 
how a doting father and grandfather had been duped 
out of the chance to kiss his daughters and 
grandchildren good-bye. Laban paraded himself as 
the very soul of upright integrity while all the while 
he attempted at every turn to cheat Jacob and leave 
him destitute. Surely a lesser person than Jacob 
would have considered himself justified in 
counteracting Laban's double-dealing by acting in 
kind. Or at the very least, Jacob could have followed 
the letter of the law by refusing to accept excessive 
liability, or invest excessive effort for the sake of the 
thieving Laban. 


A Taste 

of 

Dishonesty 


But no! Jacob, in an extraordinary manifestation of 
his nttNH rno, attribute of truth, refuses to lower 
himself to Laban's standard of conduct. [As the com¬ 
mentators point out in Chapter 30, Jacob's tactics 
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The lesson Jacob 
taught in the 
pastures of 
Charan is no less 
vital to the future 
of the nation of 
Israel than the les¬ 
son he taught 
while absorbing 
the heavenly vi¬ 
sion at Bethel / 
Moriah ... 
Integrity is in¬ 
divisible even 
when dealing with 
a Laban. 


with the sticks were above board, his success in gain¬ 
ing large herds and flocks was miraculous, and he 
took pains to be sure that Laban would not be wiped 
out.] The lesson Jacob taught in the pastures of 
Charan is no less vital to the future of the nation of 
Israel than the lesson he taught while absorbing the 
heavenly vision at Bethel/Moriah. A Jew dares not 
sanctify his personal heaven while profaning his per¬ 
sonal earth. Integrity is indivisible even when dealing 
with a Laban; one relaxes his standards of honesty 
only at the greatest peril to his inner self. When the 
soul thirsts for God as it should, then all 248 limbs 
and organs must thirst along with it. 

Harav Dovid Cohen suggests that it was this les¬ 
son of Jacob's that the Sages had in mind when they 
criticized one of their colleagues (Berachos 5b). The 
great amora R' Huna suffered a substantial loss 
when four hundred barrels of wine turned into 
vinegar. His comrades urged him to examine his 
deeds to find a sin that had caused the punishment. 
R' Huna was taken aback that they suspected him; as 
Tosafos [ibid. s.v. ton) explains, many righteous 
people suffer losses or illness without apparent 
cause. The rabbis persisted. Did they know of a pos¬ 
sible cause, R' Huna asked? 

'We have heard that you do not give your foreman 
his rightful share of the prunings from your vines/ 
they said. 

R' Huna protested that it was known that his 
foreman stole from him; by retaining the prunings, 
he was only regaining part of his losses. 

True, the rabbis replied, but this sort of case is il¬ 
lustrated by the proverb: Npyt? □’’y^’} 

On who steals from a thief feels the taste of thievery. 
[Therefore, such retaliation, while legal, was sinful 
for a man of R' Huna's caliber.] 

Jacob's lesson: an honest man dares not taint 
himself by dishonest dealings, no matter how just his 
cause. 
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II. Seeds of Victory 


A Jug's 
Value 


The Torah does 
not distinguish 
between petty arid 
grand larceny . 


A n examination of Jacob's story through the 
portions of Vayeitzei and Vayishlach leads to the 
conclusion that the attainment of his highest degree 
of spiritual perfection paralleled — perhaps was an 
outgrowth — of his concept of property. Let us trace 
the pattern from the time that Jacob left Laban after 
twenty years of integrity under the most trying and 
tempting circumstances. 

At the ford of Jabbok, Jacob is preparing to face 
Esau who heads a murderous army of four hundred 
men. Jacob has divided his people into two camps 
and has carried his children and valuables across the 
ford. Now he is alone: 

by t tybK .Vnnb npjn mm 
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And Jacob remained alone [32:25]. R' 
Elazar said, He remained [behind ] because 
of small jugs [i.e., insignificant items 
(Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh)]; from here we see 
that righteous people are more concerned 
with their possessions than with their per¬ 
sonal safety. Why to such an extent? 
Because they do not extend their hands to 
stolen property (Chullin 91a). 

A Jacob assesses his goods not according to their 
monetary value, but according to the moral values 
they represent. The Torah does not distinguish 
between petty and grand larceny. All thievery is a 
violation of the same negative commandment — the 
Torah says simply: You may not steal, neither a dia¬ 
mond nor a perutah. The judge is commanded to be 
as scrupulous with cases involving pittances as with 
those involving fortunes: l 1 "! ^pby NIT) 

run riKD btp pis. Be as devoted to a case involving a 
perutah as to the case involving 100 maneh (10,000 
sela'im) (Sanhedrin 8a). The small earthenware jugs 
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of the righteous have a significance out of proportion 
to their monetary value. They were acquired with 
strict adherence to all the laws governing civil rela¬ 
tionships between man and his neighbor. The jug of 
a}acob represents the entire Choshen Mishpat [The 
Code of Civil and Criminal Law]. Can one put a price 
on the Choshen Mishpat? Can one say that one 
rescues a Torah Scroll only if it is valuable, but not if 
there is no market for it? 


Special 

Affection 


The value Jacob attached to materially insignificant 
items can be better appreciated in the light of R' 
Tzaddok HaCohen's explanation of a Talmudic dic¬ 
tum: 

by ]n by oipja ]n :]n nun nyhw 

inpib by npu ]n ,rrby3 
There are three varieties of affection: the 
affection of a dweller for his native place, 
the affection of a man for his wife, and the 
affection of a purchaser for his purchase 
(Sotah 47a). 

While nearly everyone has experienced one or all 
of these affections, the juxtaposition of the three 
seems strange. R' Tzaddok explains that every 
person has a distinct and unique mission on earth. 
God provides each of us with the tools we need to 
perform our personal roles. These 'tools' take the 
form of resources — homeland, family, neighbors, 
intellectual capacity, physical strength, mate — in 
short, whatever a person takes for granted as part of 
his milieu may well be essential to the performance 
of his Divinely ordained mission. Someone may drift 
from country to country or village to village until he 
finds a place to 'fall in love with' and call his own. 
When that happens, it may well indicate that his 
spiritual self recognizes that patch of earth as having 
been designated as 'his.' The same is true of objects 
and even of husbands and wives. Whatever other at¬ 
tractions people and objects possess, there can also 
be a spiritual significance in the sense that this man 
and that woman, this farm and that person, this ob¬ 
ject and that owner were destined for one another. 
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When this is true, it can be indicated by a warm af¬ 
fection for the person or possession. 

Negative There Jacob was, alone beyond the river, when a 
Esau man — angel of Esau, Satan, the embodiment of 
evil — grappled with him, intent on destroying him 
and, failing that, to maim his posterity. [For a discuss¬ 
ion of the struggle, see Overview, Vayishlach.] 
Jacob prevailed — and thereby proved that he was 
worthy of the name Israel, the name that expressed 
his superiority to the heavenly-beings. 

Surely it is not coincidental that Jacob's triumph 
came immediately after he signified that every bit of 
personal property must be made sacred. Esau 
represented greed, gluttony, selfishness. To him, a 
pot of beans was more valuable than his birthright — 
provided he desired the beans. Later, when he 
wanted the return of the birthright and the Patriar¬ 
chal blessings — the attainment of that desire was 
more valuable than the blood of his brother and all 
his family. To Esau, there was no regulatory force, 
there was only desire. Jacob was the opposite. His 
measuring rod was the word of Torah. His desires 
flowed from the Torah; if his wish conflicted with 
God's law, then the law remained intact and his 
desire was set aside. 

Jacob's small jugs epitomized what he stood for, 
and symbolized thp crux of the conflict between the 
two brothers. 

Perhaps Providence delayed Esau's onslaught until 
Jacob could spiritually conquer Esau by subduing — 
and thereby sanctifying — the desire for possessions; 
while Esau deified — and thereby contaminated — the 
perfectly normal human need for the means of 
livelihood and comfort. 

III. Shelter of Succoth 


Compassion I—laving met Esau and escaped him unscathed, 

for Sheen A jacob proceeded to Succoth where he built 

houses for his people and shelters for his livestock. 
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To commemorate the nla^, shelters, he named the 
place Succoth [see comm, to 33:17]. 


Why were the 
shelters of his 
livestock so 
significant that he 
named the place in 
their honor? 


Gwr Aryeh and others ask the obvious question: 
Why were the shelters of his livestock so significant 
that he named the place in their honor? Or HaChaim 
comments that Jacob may have been the first person 
to show compassion for his animals, that he went to 
the trouble and expense to build shelters to protect 
them from the blazing sun. Jacob named the place as 
a reminder of this new dimension of concern for 
animals. 


Many of the Kabbalistic masters associate the Suc¬ 
coth where Jacob sojourned with the Succoth festival 
which the Torah would later ordain to commemorate 
God's protective 3l33rt Clouds of Glory, with 
which He shielded Israel when it left Egypt. Jacob 
protected his sheep; God protected His. Indeed, in 
one esoteric Kabbalistic comment, it is said that Jacob 
possessed 600,000 sheep, symbolizing the 600,000 
adult males who left Egypt. God protected the peo¬ 
ple; Jacob, whose image graced the Heavenly 
Throne, protected the sheep. 


"" The There is a particular significance in the command- 
Succah's ment t0 li ve in a succah seven days a year; the succah 
Power contr ^ utes something to its inhabitants. The Zohar 

refers to the succah as Nby, the protective 

shelter, which means, as the commentators explain, 
that the fragile shade of the succah has the spiritual 
power to reinforce faith in God's Providence. The 
succah reminds us that God's Will protected an en¬ 
tire helpless nation against elements and enemies, 
thus, it 'preserves' the effect of a Divine act. Israel 
left Egypt fortified only by faith in God's Word; He 
protected the nation in return, and the succah helps 
us preserve that faith and continue to earn its 
Heavenly recompense. Jacob, too, was the 
beneficiary of God's help based on his prior faith. He 
was unconcerned with the laws of jungles or 
economics — only with God's law. To him, the pitiful 
jug was precious because it symbolized his adherence 
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to God's Will; in return, God gave him victory over 
Esau's guardian angel. 


Dangers 

of 

Success 


Property was a 
sacred trust 
because it was ac¬ 
quired with 
fidelity to God's 

Will 


Then , 
Perfection 


Finallyjacob was free of the menace of Esau. He was 
enormously wealthy as he slowly guided his flocks 
back toward Beer Sheba and the home of Isaac and 
Rebecca. Now that he was rich and secure for the 
first time in over twenty years, would he forget the 
recent past and become a wealthy gentleman farmer? 
Wealth and tranquility have all too often been the 
lethal enemies of spiritual stature. The Torah warns 
that intoy nib# totoo ... uyrrn yntoi pston, 
Y eshurun [i.e., Israel] will grow fat and kick aside ... 
and forsake God Who made it [Deut. 32:15], 

Jacob understood the dangers of success just as he 
had understood the temptations of victimization and 
the challenge of fear. He built protective covers over 
his sheep. Those shelters represented compassion as 
opposed to avarice; even more, they represented his 
wish to preserve his concept of property with the 
shelter of faith which would protect and deepen the 
perception that helped him defeat the angel and hold 
Esau at bay. That was the concept that he made eter¬ 
nal by his choice of a name. Property was a sacred 
trust because it was acquired with fidelity to God's 
Will — that recognition was demonstrated in the 
place where he celebrated his new freedom with 
devotion to the ideal that made him free from the 
shackles of material life! 


When he left Succoth for Shechem, the Torah tells 
us he was ab\y, intact [33:18]. As Rashi explains, his 
health was intact for he had recovered from the in¬ 
jury inflicted by the angel; his fortune was intact 
despite the generous gifts he had given Esau; and his 
Torah was intact, for he had forgotten nothing dur¬ 
ing his twenty work-filled years with Laban. 

As many commentators have said, there is a deeper 
connotation in the expression obto, intact. The word 
also refers to Jacob's mnbto/ spiritual wholeness, his 
perfection. Jacob was never static. Always he was 
striving and advancing. And now he had finally at- 
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tained the level of perfection. After his years with 
Isaac, he had not been called perfect — nor after 
his years of study with Eber, nor after his vision at 
.. Bethel/Moriah. Until then, his life had been purely 
spiritual, but God did not call him perfect. Only after 
mastering the temptation to be less than totally 
dedicated to a dishonest employer, after besting the 
alluring chimera of wealth, and after taking measures 
to preserve the spiritual fruit of his victories — only 
then could he be called perfect. 

Then [see Rashi; Rambam; and R' Bachya to 
33:20], God Himself could call Jacob El, [literally, 
God, but also meaning Master] saying, 'I am the 
Master of everything on High and you are the master 
of everything below!' 
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SIDRAH VAYEITZEI 


•^Jacob's flight to Charan. His 
dream at Bethel. 

The Torah now resumes its nar¬ 
rative of Jacob's departure which 
was begun in v.5. The narrative had 
been interrupted by the parentheti¬ 
cal digression of verses 6-9 telling 
of Esau's marrying in reaction to 
Isaac's displeasure with the 
Canaanite women (Rashi). 

10. V2W "IK3P spy: NiP] — [And] 
Jacob departed from Beer Sheba. [1] 

[As has often been emphasized, 
the Torah is not a history book; it 
tells us only what is necessary to 
convey the sense of the narrative. 
Hence every seemingly superfluous 
detail must be measured to elicit the 
message suggested by its inclusion]: 

It would have sufficed for the 
Torah to have stated simply: 
nrin 3pstz, Jacob went to Charan. 
What is the significance of adding 
tom, [and he] departed? — The 
Torah thereby teaches us that the 
departure of a righteous person 
from a place leaves a void: As long 
as a righteous person lives in a city, 
he constitutes its glory, its splendor, 
and its beauty; when he departs, its 
glory, splendor, and beauty depart 
with him. This, too, is the purpose 
of mentioning-Naomi's departure in 


Ruth 1:7 [see comm, there] (Rashi). 

In the Midrash the question is asked 
how the effects of Jacob's departure 
could be compared to that of Naomi. 
Naomi's departure left a noteworthy 
void in Moab because she had been the 
only righteous person there; in Jacob's 
case, however, the righteous Isaac still 
remained in Beer Sheba after Jacob's 
departure! — The answer is that the 
merit of a single righteous person can¬ 
not be compared to that of two [i.e., 
although Isaac remained, Jacob's depar¬ 
ture still left a noticeable mark.] 

The commentators explain that the 
mere presence of a righteous man in a 
place affects the moral behavior of the 
other residents; he acts as a deterrent 
against blatant sinfulness. When he 
departs, this restraining factor is gone. 

The Midrashim also explain why 
Jacob's departure is mentioned here 
again although v. 7 specifically 
stated that Jacob had gone to Pad- 
dan Aram. One of the answers fol¬ 
lows the view that Isaac had been 
living in Hebron at this time [see 
Ramban to v. 17], Accordingly, 
after Isaac and Rebecca sent him to 
Charan, Jacob went from Hebron to 
Beer Sheba [site of Abraham's eishel 
and altar, and the site where as¬ 
surances had been given to Isaac 
(26:4)] to seek permission from God 
to leave the land — as Isaac had 


1. Five miracles were wrought for our father Jacob on the occasion of his departure from Beer 
Sheba: 

1) The hours of the day were shortened and the sun set prematurely since [God's] Word 
wished to communicate with him; 

2) The four stones which Jacob used for his pillow had, by morning become one stone (ac¬ 
cording to other versions there were twelve stones]; 

3) He was able to roll away the heavy stone covering the mouth of the well single-handedly 
[upon his arrival in Charan]; 

4) The well continued to overflow abundantly during the entire period that he was in 
Charan; 

5) The earth contracted before him so that he traversed the distance to Charan in one day 
(Targum Y onasan). 
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28 10 Jacob departed from Beer Sheba and went toward 

10-11 ^ Charan. 11 He encountered the place and spent 

the night there because the sun had set He took from 


done before descending to Gerar. 
Jacob wanted to ascertain whether it 
was indeed in consonance with 
God's Will that he forsake the holy 
environs of Eretz Y Israel to go 
abroad and have children. 
Therefore, our verse specifies that 
he departed from Beer Sheba [after 
having apparently received the 
needed assurance]. Additionally, 
implicit in this repetition of Jacob's 
departure is that Jacob resumed his 
journey after his fourteen year in¬ 
terruption to study Torah in the 
academy of Eber [see Ha'amek 
Davar below]. 

Beer Sheba was a place that had long 
been associated with oaths. Its very 
name was given it by Abraham in com¬ 
memoration of his oath with Abimelech 
[21:31], and Isaac was there when he 
reaffirmed the oath [26:33]. The 
Midrash finds in this background a 
further reason for Jacob's departure 
from Beer Sheba; he feared the pos¬ 
sibility that he would be pressed to un¬ 
dertake undesirable oaths were he to re¬ 
main there. First, he was afraid that 
Abimelech would insist that he affirm 
the oaths of his ancestors. This, Jacob 
was unwilling to do because Abraham's 
unwarranted pact with Abimelech had 
resulted in a Divinely decreed delay of 
seven generations before Abraham's 
descendants could occupy Eretz Y israel. 
Jacob wished to avoid a similar punish¬ 
ment [see footnote to 11:28, p. 775]. 
Furthermore, he feared that Esau might 
seek to exact an oath nullifying Jacob's 
right to the birthright which he, Esau, 
had sworn to cede to Jacob [25:33]; and 
he feared that Esau would try to coerce 
him to renounce by oath the Patriarchal 
blessings which Isaac had sworn would 
be his. 


Da'as Zekeinim notes that the Masoretic 
division of this parshah is rupmp, closed [i.e., 
the parshah contains no paragraph divisions 
within it, and does not even begin on a new 
line. Thus, the beginning appears to be ob¬ 
scure and hidden]. This alludes to the 
stealthy and concealed manner in which 
Jacob fled his home. 

Furthermore, this parshah is 'closed' to al¬ 
lude to Jacob's having been 'closed up' in the 
academy of Eber (Chizkuni). 

Chatzi Menasheh [quoted by Torah She- 
leimah] cites an interpretation that the prox¬ 
imity of verses 9 and 10: lb, as a wife 

for himself ... and lOpl, and Jacob 

departed, suggests that one may leave Eretz 
Yisrael only to study Torah or to seek a wife. 

ruin ‘nb’l — And went toward 

T T T I v — 

Charan. 

[Jacob went to his uncle Laban in 
Paddan Aram, in obedience to his 
mother's wish (27:43) that he es¬ 
cape the wrath of Esau; and in 
fulfillment of his father's charge 
that he take a wife from there ( v . 
2 )-] 

As noted in the comm, to v. 9, ac¬ 
cording to the traditional rabbinic 
chronology [see Seder Olam chap. 
2; Midrash], Jacob did not go 
directly to Charan when he 
departed from his parents. Rather, 
he detoured and spent fourteen 
years in seclusion studying under 
Eber. He was sixty-three years old 
when he received his father's bless¬ 
ing and fled; when he finally set off 
toward Charan he was seventy- 
seven. This was in the year 2185 
from Creation. [Eber died two years 
later in 2187, while Shem had died 
in 2158 when Jacob was fifty years 
old. See Chronology / Timeline on 
page xii of Vol. I.] 

As Midrash HaGadol comments: 
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'Jacob first spent fourteen years 
secluded in the Land, clarifying his 
studies under his ancestor Eber. It 
was only after he clarified his 
studies that he departed from the 
land.' 

The commentators perceive that 
Jacob's long and intensive years of 
study in the Academy of Eber were 
meant to prepare him spiritually for 
the personal exile he would endure 
in Charan. 

Ha'amek Davar observes that 
Jacob's detour is implicit in the very 
fact that the Torah mentions his 
journey again after having already 
mentioned his departure in v. 7. 
The Torah seems to be implying 
that after having left his parents' 
home, Jacob made a second depar¬ 
ture, thus alluding to the fact that 
before completing his trip to 
Charan, he went to the academy of 
Eber for a period of fourteen years. 

This follows the assumption [see 
e.g., Maskil I'David ] that the 
academy of Eber was located in Beer 
Sheba. 

The translation 'toward' Charan rather 
than 'to' Charan follows Rashbam anti 
Rashi who render: he set out 'to go to' 
Charan, but not that he arrived there. This 
interpretation is inspired by the sequence of 
the narrative itself. Since the next verse 
speaks of events that occurred during the 
course of his journey, it would seem clear 
that he had not yet arrived in Charan 
(Mizrachi). 

As the Midrash observes, we say col¬ 
loquially 'So s »nd-so has gone to Caesaria' 
when in fact he is still preparing for the 
journey. 

Ibn Ezra interprets similarly, explaining 
that first the Torah mentions the intended 
destination, and then details the events that 


occurred en-route. Apparently he would 
render more literally: He went to Charan, the 
implication being that he was on his way 
when the following events took place. 

[However, the Talmud cites an interpreta¬ 
tion that after arriving in Charan, Jacob 
returned to the site mentioned in the follow¬ 
ing verses. This interpretation is discussed 
by Rashi in the comm, to v. 17, below.) 

Furthermore, the Midrash derives from 
the proximity in our verse of the descriptions 
of Jacob's leaving Beer Sheba and arriving in 
Charan, that the earth contracted for him 
(l*nn I 1 ? nypjp) and in several hours he 
miraculously completed what would or¬ 
dinarily be a seventeen day journey. [See 
Rashi's interpretation of this Midrash cited 
in his commentary to v. 17 below.) 

Jacob's material possessions. 

As evidenced by Jacob's later state¬ 
ment [32:11] pnm nt* Tnny ’3, 

but with my staff I crossed the Jordan, 
he fled from his father's house with the 
barest of necessities. 

Ibn Ezra to 25:34 conjectures that 
Isaac and Rebecca sent off Jacob with 
neither fine clothing nor silver and gold, 
because Isaac was impoverished in his 
old age. Jacob, therefore, had to sustain 
himself by tending Laban's flocks. 
Ramban there disagrees sharply, and in 
a long dissertation illustrates that, to the 
contrary, the Patriarchs are depicted as 
wealthy and were regarded as princes 
by other kings who made treaties with 
them. Rather, he explains, the wealthy 
Isaac did not give valuables to Jacob 
because he wanted him to flee without 
attracting Esau's attention, and without 
tempting brigands to ambush and rob 
him. The latter fear is borne out by a 
Midrashic interpretation that Jacob did 
carry valuables with him, but was 
robbed at the outset of his journey. [See 
Rashi to 29:11.] 111 

There is, however, a Midrash 
[Tanchuma Y ashan) which relates that 


1. R' Hirsch perceives in the literal flow of the narrative the introduction to Jacob's indepen¬ 
dent life and to his role as the forerunner of the Jewish nation. For, although Abraham repre¬ 
sents the nation's roots and Isaac its growth, Jacob represents the nation's trunk; indeed, we 
are called the Children of Israel, not the Children of Abraham. 

Like Abraham, Jacob was commanded to leave his home. But unlike Abraham who left with 
his wife, retinue, and wealth, Jacob left without anything at all. He preferred to leave 
everything behind to demonstrate that the advantage conferred by the blessings of the 
birthright was not material, but spiritual. He took with him only his personality, for the 
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God admonished Isaac for not be¬ 
queathing Jacob everything he had as 
his father had done to him [see 25:5]. 
Isaac should not have let Jacob leave 
empty-handed. The Midrash records 
that, as a consequence of this, the 
Shechinah departed from Isaac and did 
not communicate with him again until 
he was about to die. 

11. nip)?? yap*] - [And] he 
encountered [in] the place. 

The Torah does not tell us which 
place. — Instead it uses the definite 
article DlpM, [which is equivalent 
to Dlptarp] in the place, implying 
that the identity of the place was so 
well known that it need not be 
specified. This indicates that it 
refers to the site referred to 
elsewhere by the designation the 
place: Mt. Moriah, of which it is 
said [22:4]: he saw the place 
[nlpnn] from afar (Rashi). 

Rashi's comment, as explained by his com¬ 
mentators, is based on several factors: 

(a) There is a rule that "the Torah does not 
come to conceal but to explain' [i.e., a Scrip- 
.ural passage is intended not to be obscure 
but to instruct (see Rashi to 10-25 and 
21:34)]. Accordingly, a reference to a place 
emphasized by the definite article 'the' must 
refer to some previously specified place 
(Tzeidah laDerech). 

(b) It cannot refer to any place other than 
Mt. Moriah since the Torah itself refers to 
that holy site as Dlptj, place, in several places 
[22:4; and as Ralbag notes, the future Tem¬ 
ple site on Mt. Moriah is also obliquely refer¬ 
red to in the Torah as the 'place' Hashem 
shall select (Deut. 16:16 and frequently).] 
Accordingly, by its reference to place here, 
the allusion to Moriah is clear (Mizrachi). 

(c) It is an application of the hermeneutic 
rule of gezerah shavah [i.e., the use of a com¬ 
mon expression with regard to two different 
subjects can be taken to imply that a rule 
which is mentioned with regard to one of the 
subjects should be applied to the other one as 
well]. 

Id) Moriah was — by virtue of the Akeidah 


— the only site sacred enough for such a 
divine revelation; it was the supreme 'place' 
par-excellence (Be’er Mayim Chaim). 

(e) Place names generally refer either to 
something about the owner or to a charac¬ 
teristic of the place. Because the prime 
significance of Mt. Moriah would not 
become known until the future when it 
would be the site of the Temple, it was called 
simply ‘the place,' as if to imply that it was as 
yet unknown (Kli Y akar). 

The traditional rabbinic interpretation that 
the place was Mount Moriah would seem to 
conflict with the simple sense of the narrative 
which would seem to imply that the place 
was Luz-Bethel. A reconciliation is offered 
by Rashi in u. 17 (Or HaChaim). 

The translation of as en¬ 

countered follows Rashi who — as 
explained by his supercommen¬ 
tators — interprets the word as 
implying the meeting of two objects 
moving toward one another, syn¬ 
onymous with the verb Ufa?*]. Rashi 
explains that the verb is also 

used for inanimate objects, as, for 
example in Joshua 16:7 where it is 
used of boundaries: liTH’a yiDl, and 
it reached Jericho; and similarly in 
Joshua 19:11: it reached (yiplj to 
Dabesheth [or in our case where it 
refers to the encounter of a person 
with a place.] 

Rashi continues that our Sages 
[Berachos 26b] interpreted the term 
[which, as in 23:8, also means 
interceded ] to denote prayer, as it 
does in Jeremiah 7:16: ’yArjrrbiO 
■»3, and do not intercede with Me. 
Accordingly, Jacob is credited with 
instituting rr»a*iy, the Evening 
Prayer [see comm, to 19:27 that 
Abraham instituted irnn#, the 
Morning Prayer; and 24:63 that 
Isaac instituted nmjp, the Afternoon 
Prayer]. The Torah used the gen¬ 
eral term JttEP] to denote this prayer 
rather than bbBrPi, the more 

a ■ b j • ■ r 


Jewish home is founded upon personal qualities. He demonstrated that God is to be found 
above all in the Jewish home. That is why he described the place of God's presence as *7K rva 
and n’3, the House of God; God must be found in the place where people spend their 

lives and bring their possessions. 
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specific term for prayer, since the 
Torah also wanted to intimate by 
use of this term [which implies an 
unexpected meeting] that the way 
'jumped' [or: contracted] before 
him as explained in Chullin 91b. 
[See Rashi to v. 17.] 

According to the interpretation 
that yap*] means he prayed, the 
word nip*? would be a reference to 
God by His designation of Dlpn, 
Omnipresent [literally: The Place], 
[As the Midrash explains, God is 
referred to as Makom — 'The Place' 
— because 'He is the place of the 
universe and the universe is not His 
place,' i.e., God is not limited by 
space nor encompassed by it; rather 
He encompasses everything and 
therefore is present everywhere.] 
Accordingly, the expression yapn 
□1pJ33 means: he prayed to [lit. in¬ 
terceded with] the Omnipresent 
(Mizrachi; see Rashi to u.17). 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer explains in 
this context that God's designation 
as Makom, Place, intimates that 
God is to be found in every place 
where there are righteous men [see 
Exod. 20:21]. 

In his introduction to Esther, Ibn 
Ezra explains that He is called 
Makom since 'the whole world is 
full of His glory.' 

However, Ibn Ezra denies that in 

the literal sense VAD*] means he 

* 

prayed or that our verse refers to 
God as Makom. He maintains that 
God is not referred to anywhere in 
Scripture in the literal sense as 
Dlpn, Place, but only as ]1yn, Dwell¬ 
ing Place [see Psalms 90:1], The 
only exception is a Rabbinic allu¬ 
sion to the word Place in Esther 
4:14. He suggests that the definite 


uatoa np*i Ksm 
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term 'the place' was used in the time 
of Moses to refer to Beth El, a place 
that had come to be well known 
because of this incident. 

Sforno explains the definite arti¬ 
cle as denoting the place well 
known to travellers — i.e., the inn 
which each hamlet used to maintain 
in the square for travellers. 

Onkelos, Rashbam, and Sforno 
interpret the phrase to mean that he 
happened upon an unnamed place 
where it had not been his intention 
to go. 

u/D^n reps du/ — And [he] 
spent the night there, because the 
sun had set, [and he did not have 
enough time to go on to the next 
city (Rashbam)]. 

Rashi observes that a more se¬ 
quentially accurate word order 
would have been: ’tb’n Vntyn Kin 
Du/, [first] the sun set, [and 
therefore] he spent the night there. 
As it reads, the phrase Uttpy/n to ’3, 
because the sun had set, implies that 
the sun was caused to set unex¬ 
pectedly — not in its proper time — 
in order to force Jacob to spend the 
night there. 

[Actually, it would have sufficed for the 
Torah to slate simply DIP and he spent 
the night there, it being self-evident that a 
iraveler encamps for the night when dark¬ 
ness comes.] That the Torah finds it neces¬ 
sary to inform us that he slept there because 
the sun had set, indicates that he had not 
thought of stopping there since the sun was 
still high in the sky. Miraculously, the sun 
set prematurely forcing him to spend the 
night there (Rashi to Chullin 9lb and 
Sanhedrin 95b; Mizrachi). 

By not narrating the events in their se¬ 
quential order, and by inserting the seeming¬ 
ly superfluous fact that the sun had set, the 
Torah indicates that there was an untimely 
setting (Maskil I’David). 
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28 the stones of the place which he arranged around his 

11 


Baal HaTurim notes that the initial letters 
of the word K} ’3 form the word npa. 

He extinguished, alluding to the untimely 
snuffing out of the sun’s light before its time. 

In fact, some Midrashic commentators 
draw attention to the similar sound of the 
words Kp 'S and rQIj. 

Cf. the Midrash: 

... This teaches that the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, caused the sun to set 
prematurely in order to 'speak' in 
privacy, as it were, with our father 
Jacob. 

— After Jacob prayed [see comm, to 
Dipip? above] he wished to 

proceed, but the Holy One, Blessed be 
He, said: 'This righteous man has come 
to My habitation [the place, as noted, 
was Mt. Moriah, the future site of the 
Temple]; shall I allow him to depart 
without a night's rest?' — At once the 
sun set — prematurely (Sanhedrin 95b). 

Dlpsn *13103 np’] — [And] he took 
from the stones of the place. 

Most commentators render that 
he took one of the stones of the 
place (Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Radak, 
Ralbag and Tosafos Chullin 91b 
s.v. :rn?). 

Midrashically, however, the 
Sages render that he took several of 
the stones of the place (Chullin 91 b, 
Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 835, Midrash, 
' and Rashi). This would appear to 
contradict verse 18 , below, which 
speaks of only one stone. 
Therefore, Rashi, citing the 
Talmudic and Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion that there were originally 
several stones, comments: 


The stones began quarreling with 
one another, each one saying, 
'Upon me shall this righteous man 
rest his head.' Thereupon God com¬ 
bined them all into one stone. That 
is why verse 18 reads: and he took 
'the stone' [singular]. 111 

Gut Aryeh defends the Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob took many stones by 
commenting that if only one stone were 
meant the Torah should merely have said 
rip’], he took a stone. The phraseology he 
took of the stones of the place, by its very 
ambiguity implies that more than a single 
stone was taken. Since verse 16 mentions 
only one stone, the Talmudic interpretation 
quite accurately reflects even the literal intent 
of the narrative. (See HaKsav V'haKaballah 
who also defends the literal sense as implying 
plural, since the following phrase vi 
around his head, denotes an arrangement of 
more than a single stone.] 

The Midrash comments further that 
Jacob took twelve stones, saying: 'God 
has declared that twelve tribes should 
spring forth. Now, neither Abraham 
nor Isaac has produced them. If these 
twelve stones cleave to one another, 
then I know that I will produce the 
twelve tribes.' 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer adds that Jacob 
took these twelve stones from the altar 
upon which his father had been bound. 
When these stones — which indicated to 
him that twelve tribes would descend 
from him — coalesced into one stone, he 
perceived that all the tribes were 
destined to become one people [i.e., in¬ 
divisible and unique] on the earth, as it 
is said (/ Chron. 17:21] 'And who is like 
Your people Israel — a nation that is one 
on the earth.' 


1. [Although it is difficult to comprehend how inanimate stones can quarrel, this interpreta¬ 
tion must be perceived, as are the 'defiance' of the waters, moon, and trees during the Six 
Days of Creation (see comm. 1:9; 11,16), as a moral lesson to man. Thus we are taught that 
every person should strive to be of service to the righteous.] 

More specifically, however, [as noted in the Overview to Sidrah Bereishis] all of God's crea¬ 
tions — including the inanimate ones — are overseen by angels on high; and it is these 'guar¬ 
dian angels' that argue on behalf of their inanimate charges (Tzeidah laDerech; see Gur Aryeh 
who discusses the spiritual implications). 
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According to another opinion he took 
three stones saying, 'God united His 
name with Abraham [i.e.. He is referred 
to as God of Abraham], and similarly 
with Isaac. If these three stones will 
coalesce, then I am assured that God's 
Name will be united with me, too.' And 
so it was. [Other versions in the 
Midrash mention two stones; Tar gum 
Yonasan mentions four stones which 
Yalkut Shimoni Job 099 explains as al¬ 
luding to the unity and perfection 
among the sons of his four wives.] 

R' Eliyahu Kitov b"T suggests that 
these Midrashim are not mutually ex¬ 
clusive. Jacob was groping in the dark 
for matching stones with which to con¬ 
struct a shelter. Unbeknownst to him, 
he picked up the same stones which his 
grandfather had used in the altar. When 
Jacob picked up the second stone a cer¬ 
tain symbolic thought occurred to him. 
Similarly, when he picked up the third, 
fourth, and twelfth, other symbolisms 
struck, as are recorded in the various 
versions. 

The Midrash concludes that the 
stones that Jacob placed under his 
head became soft as pillows .” 1 

Sforno also interprets that there 
were several stones. Following his 
comment that the place refers to the 
town inn, he explains that the 
stones were among those kept in the 
guest house for use by guests to eat 
or sleep on. 

rntatoon d'iepi — Which he arranged 

7 "I “ V T” O 

[lit., and he placed ] around his head. 

He arranged the stones in the 
form of a rain gutter around his 


head because he was afraid of wild 
beasts (Midrash; Rashi). 

— But if only his head was protected, 
the rest of his body still remained ex¬ 
posed to wild beasts! Actually, we must 
assume that for this purpose Jacob con¬ 
structed a barrier protecting his whole 
body. The Torah mentions only his 
head to intimate that it was only with 
regard to his head — the most important 
part of his body — that the stones began 
quarreling with one another; regarding 
the rest of his body, however, the Torah 

— which economizes on its every word 

— had no need to mention that he 
protected himself with stones (Divrei 
David). 

The word I’nU/xnp is explained by some to 
mean either beneath his head, or around it. 
Our rendering follows Rashi, who, citing our 
Sages, explains that Jacob arranged the 
stones around his head to form a shield. 

HaKsav V'haKaballah, citing Heidenheim, 
defends this definition by citing / Samuel 
26:7: Saul lay sleeping ... and his spear stuck 
in the ground vjjtyxnp [around (or near) his 
head]; and / Kings 19:6 And [Elijah] looked 
and behold there was cake ... and a cruse of 
water vntPtnn [around his head]. In both of 
these cases the context proves that vj^tyxnn 
does not mean beneath his head. 

Kinn Dlpraa naip’i! — And [he] lay 
down in that place. 

— I.e., in that spot whose sanctity 
made it entirely suitable for the 
prophetic dream he was about to ex¬ 
perience (Or HaChaim). 

The Sages in the Midrash explain 
that the Torah mentioned this detail 
to intimate a limitation. As Rashi 
explains; The word ionn, that 


1. Kli Y akar interprets the premature setting of the sun as foreshadowing to Jacob that the 
First Temple would be destroyed two years before its appointed end. Betokening his mourning 
over this sadness, Jacob placed a rock under his head. This is the origin of the Tishah B'Av 
custom of sleeping with a stone under one's head. 
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28 head , and lay down in that place. 12 And he dreamt , 

12 and behold! A ladder was set earthward and its top 

reached heavenward. And behold! Angels of God 
were ascending and descending on it. 


[place], suggests only there but not 
elsewhere: Only in that place did 
Jacob lay down to sleep, but during 
the previous fourteen years, when 
he studied in the Academy of Eber, 
he did not lie down [to sleep in a 
bed, instead he would snatch a 
casual nap whenever necessary] — 
so engrossed was.he in Torah study. 

According to another view in the 
Midrash, the implication was that only 
in that place did Jacob lie down to sleep, 
but not during the twenty years that he 
was in Laban's house. 

Why, then, did Jacob lie down now? 

Divrei David suggests that Jacob lay 

down to sleep now, perhaps because he 

perceived that the premature setting of 

the sun was a Divine portent that he 

should lie down and spend the night 

there. 111 

— 

12. abmi — [And] he dreamt. 

Dreams mentioned by Scripture 
are understood to be vehicles of 
prophecy; otherwise the Torah 
would not cite them. Cf. Job 33:15, 
16: In a dream, in a vision of the 
night ... [God] opens the ears of 
man. 

Rambam, in Hilchos Yesodei 
HaTorah writes: All the prophets 
[except Moses] experienced pro- 
phetic manifestations only in 
dreams — at night, or by day after a 
deep sleep had fallen upon them, as 


it is said, / make Myself known 
unto him in a vision; I speak with 
him in a dream [Numbers 12:6 see 
comm, there.] When they had a 
prophetic experience their limbs 
trembled, their physical strength 
failed them, their thoughts became 
confused. As a result the mind was 
left free to comprehend the vision it 
saw, as occurred to Abraham [Gen. 
15:12] and Daniel [Dan. 10:8]. [See 
also Moreh Nevuchim 2:36-38; 
Derech Hashem 3:5.] 

ny*iN nyp nbp narn 
nfp'ip^n — And behold! A ladder 
was set earthward, and its top 
reached heavenward. 

[The commentators draw atten¬ 
tion to the phrase nar“iK 3Y1?, set 
earthward, i.e., 'toward' the ground, 
(rather than by, 'on' the 

ground) implying that the ladder 
originated in heaven and extended 
down toward the earth.] 

The connecting ladder clearly in¬ 
timated that there was a means of 
communication upwards from the 
earth. But the ladder did not come 
there by chance. It was set; a 
Higher Power had placed it napjK, 
facing earthward to imply that the 
will and power that emplaced it 
were not earthly but heavenly. 
Nevertheless, the ladder was meant 


1. Kli Yakar infers that Jacob's refusal to lie down until he reached this place was in the 
nature of an oath that he would permit himself no rest until he found the place where God's 
Presence would eventually find its resting place on earth. 

Similarly, in vowing that he would not rest in his bed until he had found the place where the 
Temple would be built, David referred to the God of Jacob, an allusion to the similar vow 
made earlier by Jacob. Thus David vowed: If I allow sleep to my eyes, slumber to my eyelids, 
until / find a place for Hashem, a resting place for the Strong One of Jacob (Psalms 132:4, 5). 
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to provide a means for people to 
raise themselves spiritually: 

yan luJKhi, and its top 
reached heavenward (Hirsch). [See 
Symbolism of the Dream, below.] 

13 □■’“n'n □’’by '3Kbn mm — 
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And behold! Angels of God were 
ascending and descending on it. 

First ascending and then descen¬ 
ding? [We would expect to find 
angels of God descending first since 
they originate from heaven.] — The 
angels who escorted Jacob in Eretz 
Y israel were not permitted to leave 
the precincts of the Land; they 
therefore ascended to heaven and 
others descended to escort him in 
the course of his travels outside the 
Holy Land (Rashi citing Midrash). 

[This is based on the tradition that two 
angels are assigned to escort man at all times. 
See Psalms 91:11; Orach Chaim 13; and 
Maharsha to Chullin 91b. It was these angels 
whom Jacob saw in his dream.] 

According to another opinion in the 
Midrash , the angels whom Jacob now 
saw ascending were the ministering 
angels who, 138 years earlier at the 
overthrow of Sodom, had revealed 
God's plan to Lot and boasted that they 
were going to overthrow the place 
[19:13], They had been banished from 
the Divine Presence for all these 138 
years. Now they were finally permitted 
to ascend to be given a new mission. 
Having received their new assignment, 
they descended again. [See comm, to 
19:13, page 689, for the calculation of 
these 138 years.] 

[There are opinions among the Midrashic 
commentators that the 'wings' of these 
angels were clipped' — in the deeply esoteric 
sense — and therefore they could not ascend 
on their own. Now they perceived the de¬ 
scent of this heavenly ladder as a Divine in¬ 
vitation, as it were, for them to finally reas¬ 
cend and descend with a new mission. Ac¬ 
cording to others (see Y afeh Toar and Etz 
Yosef) these banished angels were the same 
ones who accompanied Jacob in Eretz 
Y israel. Having completed their mission of 
escorting Jacob, they ascended.] 


In the literal sense, however, no 
deduction need be drawn from the prior 
mention of ascending for it is respectful 
to speak first of an ascent (Ralbag). 

The phrase 13 DHi’i □’’by is usually 
interpreted in its simple sense: were 
ascending and descending on it — i.e., 
on the ladder. There is a view in the 
Midrash that 13 is to be interpreted on 
him — i.e., the ascent and descent of the 
angels was dependent upon Jacob 
because in heaven, he who speaks in 
Israel's favor is exalted; in his disfavor 
is debased. Thus, some angels were 
ascending because they exalted Jacob, 
but others descended because they 
maligned him. On earth, however, the 
reverse is true: He who speaks in 
Israel's favor is debased, while he who 
speaks in Israel's disfavor is exalted. 
[See comm, to ArtScroll Lamentations 
1:5 citing Gittin 56a: 'Whoever causes 
Israel distress attains leadership'.] 

v*^The Symbolism of the Dream. 

Pesikta Zutresa observes that Jacob's 
dream is unusual in that its interpreta¬ 
tion — unlike the other prophetic 
dreams recorded in Scripture — is not 
given in the Torah. 

The Sages in the Midrash have 
variously interpreted the imagery of 
Jacob's dream, as have the later classical 
commentators. Although a thorough 
representation would take a volume by 
itself, a selection of the various in¬ 
terpretations follow. [The subject is also 
discussed in the Overview.] 

In general, the expositors agree that 
the vision was a disclosure of the future 
of the Jewish nation. Accordingly, the 
interpretations that follow are not 
mutually exclusive: all of these allu¬ 
sions — and perhaps others that remain 
unrevealed to us — were concurrently 
implied in Jacob's prophetic dreams. 

[It would seem that it was particularly 
important that this prophetic dream be 
shown Jacob only now when he was 
fleeing Esau's wrath. At this perilous 
time, Jacob was given this assurance 
that his father's blessings would be 
fulfilled through his progeny who 
would be born in exile. God wanted to 
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reveal to him that He would be with 
Jacob even far from Isaac's home.] 

□ Sinaitic Vision. The 0*79, ladder, 
represents a prophetic allusion to 

'•J'p, Sinai — both words having the 
same numeric value [130]; the angels 
represent Moses and Aaron, and God's 
stance upon the ladder refers to the 
revelation of the Shechirtah atop Sinai 
(Midrash). [Accordingly, we may see 
the Torah, given at Sinai, as the bridge 
connecting heaven and earth through 
the agency of Torah sages as 
represented by Moses and Aaron.] 

□ The Altar. Another interpretation 
(ibid.): The ladder represents the 

altar; its top in heaven refers to the 
fragrance of the sacrifices which as¬ 
cends on high; ascending and 
descending angels allude to the High 
Priests performing the service; God's 
stance above it is reminiscent of Amos 
9:1: / saw my Lord standing above 
[by nan) the altar. 

□ The Four Kingdoms. Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer, in the best known of all the 

interpretations, equates the import of 
this vision with Abraham's vision at the 
Covenant Between the Parts [see 15:9- 
•!£]. Jacob was symbolically shown [as 
was Abraham (see Ramban to 15:12 and 
footnote to 14:1, page 474)] the Four 
Kingdoms which would, after the Egyp¬ 
tian bondage, successively ascend to 
subjugate Israel, and then descend, and 
fall from power. The angels accordingly 
represent the guardian angels of the na¬ 
tions [which are chosen by God to be 
the rod of His anger' by becoming His 
earthly agents to punish Israel. Thus, as 
Abarbanel explains, the vision of these 
angels traversing the heavenly ladder 
intimated that their dominion was in¬ 
fluenced from Heaven.] ... 

Accordingly, Jacob was shown the 


angel of the Babylonian Empire 
ascending 70 rungs [one for each year 
that Israel would be subjugated during 
the Babylonian Exile], and then 
descending. Then the angel of Media 
ascended 52 rungs and descended; the 
angel of Greece climbed 180 rungs and 
descended, representing the years of 
their respective domination of Israel. 
Jacob was then shown the angel of 
Edom [ = Rome. Traditionally this re¬ 
fers to the current, lingering exile amid 
Western Civilization). Edom ascended 
an undetermined number of steps, 
boasting that he would climb to the ut¬ 
most heights and be like God Himself 
[see Isaiah 14:14], but Jacob did not see 
him descend. [This uninterrupted 
ascendancy alluded to the unspecified 
duration of the Edomite Exile.] Jacob 
became frightened that Edom's domin¬ 
ion would last forever ... God assured 
him that Edom's angel would ultimately 
cease [for as God assured Jacob in v. 15, 
He would be with Jacob — throughout 
his descendants' exiles — to guard him 
wherever he would go, and return him 
to the Land (Abarbanel).] [Cf. slightly 
different versions in Sh'mos Rabbah 
32; VaYikra Rabbah 29; and Ramban 
to v. 13. (Cf. Avodah Zarah 9a ac¬ 
cording to which the Medes ruled 34 
years.) This Midrash does not appear in 
Radal's edition of Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer. Apparently it was excised by 
Christian censors.] ,1J 

[The interpretation that Jacob's dream 
represented the Four Monarchies assumes 
that there were four angels, each the guar¬ 
dian angel of one of the monarchies. That 
there were four is the view of the Sages in 
Chullin 91b and Midrash. It is based on this 
reasoning: Unless Scripture specifies 
otherwise, we must assume that the use of a 
plural form indicates that there were two. 
This assumption derives from the principle 
that the Torah comes not to conceal, but to 


1. In Vayikra Rabbah 29:2 the Midrash continues: 

The Holy One, Blessed be He, then ordered Jacob: 'You ascend as well.' 

Jacob grew frightened and said: 'Perhaps, Heaven forfend, just as these are destined to de¬ 
scend, so, too, will I?' 

God reassured him that once he would ascend there would be no descent for him. 

Jacob would not believe, so he did not ascend [i.e., he had no confidence in his ability to re¬ 
main sinless; he was apprehensive that his eventual sins might cause the forfeiture of the 
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clarify; had more than two been meant, the 
number would have been specified. Thus, 
since we are told that angels ascended and 
other angels descended, we must assume that 
there were a total of four angels.} 

Tosafos HaRosh Hadar Zekeinim cites a 
version that God also showed Jacob the 
angelic prince of the Egyptian monarchy 
ascending 210 rungs, and then descending. 
[This represented the 210 years of bondage 
in Egypt. See comm, and footnote to 15:14 
on page 527, and Rashi to 42:2.] 

□ The Land's Greatness. Rashi, 

reflecting the exposition of the 

Sages, comments that the dream was 
designed to emphasize to Jacob the 
spiritual superiority of Eretz Yisrael 
over all other lands. Because Jacob was 
destined to spend more of his mature 
life outside of the Land then did the 
other Patriarchs, God wanted to instill 
within him an intense desire to return to 
the Land. Therefore, Jacob was shown 
that the angels of Eretz Y israel are of 
such an exalted spiritual level that they 
cannot leave the Land. Instead, they 
return to heaven and are replaced by 
lesser angels (as explained by Abar- 
banel). 

□ God's Emissaries. Ibrt Ezra cites two 

interpretations: 

(a) The ladder symbolizes the soul 
which descends from above; the angels 
represent wise thoughts ( R ' Shlomo Ibn 
Gabirol); 

(b) The ladder represents the vehicle 
by which one's prayer ascends to 
heaven and by which salvation des¬ 
cends from heaven fR' Yehoshua ben 
Yehudah). 

Ibn Ezra concludes, however, that the 
most acceptable interpretation is that 
the ladder is emblematic of the link 


between the earthly and heavenly 
spheres. Nothing is hidden from God, 
and temporal matters are dependent on 
the celestial. The ladder, then, is the 
vehicle on which the angels return to 
the heavens to report on the missions 
entrusted to them on earth ... The sym¬ 
bolism is that of a king's courtiers 
reporting to their monarch although, of 
course, God requires no one to inform 
Him of what has transpired. 

□ Wisdom for Earthly Use. Rambam in 

M oreh Nevuchim 1:15 explains that 
the ladder symbolizes the vehicle which 
may be climbed by all who wish to at¬ 
tain a knowledge of Him Who is per¬ 
manently above the summit of the lad¬ 
der (see Rambam's explanation of 23T3 
vby in v. 13.) The angels in this context 
represent the prophets (i.e. emissaries of 
God). The ascendancy — the attainment 
of a certain height of the ladder (i.e. of 
wisdom) — precedes the descent — the 
application of the knowledge thus ac¬ 
quired, for the training and instruction 
of mankind. (See Rambam's interpreta¬ 
tion of the term it, descent, in Moreh 
Nevuchim 1:10.) 

(In Hilchos Yesodei HaTorah 7:3, 
however, Rambam mentions only the 
interpretation that the angels on the lad¬ 
der symbolized the Four Kingdoms and 
their successive oppressions of Israel 
(see Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer above). He 
explains that 'although matters com¬ 
municated in a prophetic vision are 
communicated to a prophet in al¬ 
legorical form, its interpretation is 
impressed upon his mind simultaneous¬ 
ly with the vision, as was the case with 
Jacob, who dreamt symbolizing the 
Monarchies and their oppression of 
Israel.') 


promise, and deprive him of God's blessing (Radal). Ramban explains (footnote to 15:2, page 
506), the righteous never lake their righteousness for granted and are never confident of their 
deservedness in this world. (See also comm, to ’nstoj in 32:11.) 

'Had you believed and ascended,' God said, 'you would never have come down. Now, 
however, your descendants are destined to be enslaved to the Four Monarchies in this world!' 

Jacob was frightened. 'Will this endure forever?' he asked. 

God assured him that it would not; that He would ultimately redeem Israel. 
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13 And behold! HASHEM was standing over him, 
and He said, 7 am HASHEM, God of Abraham your 


□ Jacob's Uniqueness. Ramban 
generally concurs with Ibn Ezra. He 

explains that this prophetic dream was 
meant to convey to Jacob that whatever 
happens on earth is effected by angels 
whom HASHEM has sent to walk the 
earth to and fro [see Zechariah 1:10-11], 
and who act on Divine instructions. 
They do nothing, however, without 
first ascending to 'report' to God and 
receive His charge whereupon they des¬ 
cend to follow His command. As for 
Jacob, however, God assured him that 
he would be inbni ban, God's portion. 
Accordingly he would not be under the 
power of the angels, but under God's 
direct protection. [See comm, to v. 15; 
see also footnote on page 340.] Abar- 
banel, citing this view, adds that in his 
freedom from the control of angels, 
Jacob would be greater than other 
righteous men of whom it is written 
[Psalms 91:11] that God will give His 
angels charge over them.] Ramban also 
cites the view of Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 
that this vision paralleled that of the vi¬ 
sion shown Abraham in the Covenant 
between the Parts. 

□ God's Superior Insight. R' Hirsch 
writes that the angels were ascending 

and descending 13, against Jacob, for the 
angels came from heaven with the 
celestial image of man as he should be. 
The vision of man as he is — falling 
short of the goal assigned him— turns 
the angels against him. In the case of 
Jacob, the Sages teach that the angels 
were angered by the fact that he had the 
temerity to sleep in so holy a place. 
Instead, the sanctity of the place should 
have awakened in him a desire for 
greatness. Therefore, the angels 


prepared to 'endanger his life' (Chullin 
9lb). Then God appeared standing at 
the top of the ladder. The word 3^3, 
standing, suggests undivided attention. 
The i “iplication is that God gives His 
attention to the person in a manner of 
which the angels are not capable. He 
sees man's potential and protects him 
even though man's current performance 
falls short of the goals toward which he 
must strive. 

13. rby nyj 'n nari] — And behold ! 
HASHEM was standing over him. 

— To protect him (Rashi).w 

According to Chullin 9lb, the angels 
were jealous of Jacob because they 
perceived his image on the Throne of 
Glory [which implied that he was on a 
higher plane than they] and they wished 
to harm him. Therefore, as the verse 
says, Behold HASHEM was standing 
above him [to protect him (Rashi).] The 
Talmud continues that were this fact 
not expressly stated in Scripture, we 
would not dare picture God standing 
like a human father fanning his son [to 
protect him from the sun's burning rays 
(Rashi; see Maharsha).]. 

Thus, Maharsha concludes, it would ap¬ 
pear that in this exegesis Rashi goes ac¬ 
cording to the view that the angels ascended 
and descended 13 on Jacob, as the Midrash 
interprets above. However, in his comment 
to verse 12, Rashi apparently follows the in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob's escorting angels 
ascended and descended the ladder, not to 
harm Jacob, but because the angels of the 
Holy Land were replaced by those from out¬ 
side the Land. 

According to Mizrachi, however, Rashi's 
two comments are consistent. When the es¬ 
corting angels ascended, Jacob was left un¬ 
protected until the other escorting angels 


1. The Midrash derives from this that idolators must stand over and protect their deities, 
whereas the True God protects His adherents: 

Rav Yochanan said. The wicked stand over their gods, as it says [41:1]: And Pharaoh 
dreamed, and behold, he stood over the river fi.e. the Nile, which the Eevptians worshipped]; 
but the God of the righteous stands over them, as it says. And behold, HASHEM was standing 
over him. 
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descended. To fill this void, HASHEM Himself 
stood guard over Jacob. 

Why, then, did the second group of 
angels not descend first, so Jacob would 
not be left unprotected? — One 
'kingdom' may not encroach even for a 
moment upon another; i.e., Jacob could 
not be served simultaneously both by 
angels of Eretz Y israel and by those of 
outside lands. Therefore, the first es¬ 
corting angels had to depart before the 
others could replace them (Gur Ary eh). 

The translation was standing over him is 
literal. Actually, as Rashi explains in 18:2, 
the phrase means standing near him, but 
when the Deity is the subject, the respectful 
term upon is used to avoid the implication 
that the divine and human are on equal 
footing. 

The Midrash in commenting upon the 
depiction of God being upon him, notes that 
the Patriarchs are the chariot' of God; thus 
He may indeed be described as being 'upon' 
them. [See also Rashi to 17:2.] 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim, 1:15 ex¬ 
plains that the verb 3Y3 is a homonym which 
depending on the context, means either to 
stand, place oneself, or to be continuous or 
permanent as in Psalms 119:89: 7737 

Your word is established in 
Heaven. When the word refers to God it 
must be understood in the latter sense, as in 
our verse: And behold, HASHEM was 
standing upon if [the ladder], appearing as 
eternal and everlasting [see Rambam's in¬ 
terpretation of the symbolism of the dream, 
above.) 

The word nam, behold, occurs 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' * 

■ 

five times in this vision. This fre¬ 
quent use is explained by the com¬ 
mentators to emphasize that Jacob's 
vision was more than a mere fan¬ 
tastic dream: The word n$n, behold, 
is used only to introduce something 
of perceptive substance (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

Ha'amek Davar notes that Jacob 
was shown angels before seeing the 
Shechinah to emphasize that God 


conducts His government much like 
that of earthly monarchs [in the 
sense that one sees the king's en¬ 
tourage before seeing the king 
himself.] 

'H ’3N - / am HASHEM. 

■ “i 

[See comm, to 15:7 where it is ex¬ 
plained that God's identification of 
Himself as HASHEM does not 
conflict with Exodus 6:3 where God 
tells Moses: By My Name HASHEM 
I did not make Myself known to 
them (i.e., the Patriarchs).] 

pnan vfbto :pnt< omnN "»r6N — God 
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of Abraham your father and God of 
Isaac. 

[Abraham was not Jacob's father 
— Isaac was. Even if father is in¬ 
terpreted to mean ancestor, the 
verse should have more properly 
read: God of Abraham and Isaac 
your fathers1 * 

The appellation father for 
Abraham is meant to suggest that 
Abraham is considered to be Jacob's 
father only, since Abraham's 
heritage would pass on in its en¬ 
tirety through Isaac to Jacob. 
Abraham's other biological off¬ 
spring—Ishmael and Esau—are not 
considered to be his 'children' in the 
full sense of the word (Radak). [See 
comm . to 21:12: ki^*! pnyg g 

and to v. 15 below s.v. iu/k nN.] 

■ I 41 ■ 

And as Abarbanel notes, 
Abraham is referred to as Jacob's 
father because the promise that 
Isaac gave to Jacob [28:4] was 
originally given to Abraham. Thus, 
in effect, Isaac but served as a con¬ 
duit to Jacob and so Abraham, even 
more than Isaac, was therefore con¬ 
sidered Jacob's spiritual father. 
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28 father and God of Isaac. The ground upon which you 

13 are lying, to you will I give it and to your descen- 


Hirsch notes, in a similar vein, that 
nowhere else is a grandfather called a 
father, while the true father is not so 
described. Obviously, the relationship 
so depicted is not the physical one. In 
effect, therefore, Jacob was told that he 
should consider himself the spiritual 
heir of Abraham to whom God said, 
□nan rprn ^ 9*7 ^bnpn, walk before Me 
and be perfect (17:1). Abraham's mis¬ 
sion attained its initial realization with 
Jacob, the one who established the first 
Jewish household. 

Tosafos HaRosh suggests that 
your father refers to both Abraham 
and Isaac, the implication of the 
passage being: I am the God of your 
father: God of Abraham and God of 
Isaac . 

Ha'amek Davar refers to Exodus 
3:6 and 15 where he shows that the 
expression 'God of Abraham' refers 
especially to God as the Protector of 
Israel, while 'God of Isaac' refers to 
Hinvas the Provider of Sustenance. 
In Jacob's present predicament, he 
needed primarily an assurance of 
safety from the dangers of the 
journey and from his mortal enemy 
Esau. Therefore, although God 
implied assurance of both his safety 
and sustenance by describing 
Himself as the God of Abraham and 
of Isaac, He stressed Jacob's need 
for protection by the additional ap¬ 
pellation :p3K, your father, with 
regard to Abraham. 

Rashi notes that it is exceptional 


for God to associate Himself with a 
living person. Indeed, such a 
relationship is found nowhere else, 
in keeping with the principle He 
puts not trust even in His Holy 
Ones [Job 15:15 — i.e., since even 
the righteous can succumb to temp¬ 
tation while they are still alive, God 
does not allow His Name to be as¬ 
sociated in a permanent manner 
with potential sinners]. In this case, 
however, God did associate His 
name with Isaac. However, since 
Isaac was blind and confined to his 
home, he was regarded as dead in 
the sense that the Evil Inclination 
left him and it was unlikely that he 
would be further subject to tempta¬ 
tion [Tanchumah). 

[Cf. references to this verse in 
32:10 where Jacob later invokes this 
promise.J 

rr»by 33 # nriK *i#k y“mn — The 

ground [or: land) upon which you 
are lying. 

I.e., the land of Canaan (Sforno). 

[Are we to intimate from this 
verse that Jacob was promised no 
more than the piece of ground upon 
which he lay? (Rashi, Chullin 9lb)J: 

— God 'folded' the whole of Eretz 
Yisrael beneath him as a token that 
it would be as easily conquered by 
his descendants ( Chullin 91b) as the 
four-cubit piece of ground upon 
which he lay (Rashi)M* 


1. Tur cites his father, the Rosh, that the site upon which Jacob lay was later to be the Temple 
[Pesachim 88a] and beneath him was the pij. Foundation Stone (the first part of earth to 
be created and from which the rest of the earth sprang forth, and upon which the Ark of the 
covenant rested in the Holy of Holies in the Temple (see Yoma 54b and Ramban to 1:2 and 
further u. 17).] This was the center of the earth, and from there the ground unfolded (see 
Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 35] to the four 'ends of the earth.' 

Accordingly, since God bequeathed to Jacob this nucleus of earth, then ipso facto the rest of 
the land would be his, too. Therefore, God did not draw a comparison with the stars of the 
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The Midrash derives from the 
phraseology [the term 3DW also refers to 
burial } that the Land would belong to 
Jacob's descendants only on the condi¬ 
tion that he would be buried there [see 
Etz Yosef.] 

Because, following this Midrash, the 
inheritance of the Land would be depen¬ 
dent on his burial there, Jacob insisted, 
prior to his death, that he not be buried 
in Egypt [47:29]. He could not be con¬ 
tent, as was Joseph, with a pledge that 
his remains would be taken to Eretz 
Yisrael after the Exodus [50:25], 
because unless he, Jacob, was buried 
there. Israel would not have received the 
Land (R' David Cohen). 

TjiniVi rmnjK — To you will I 
give it and to your descendants. 

To you — potentially, and to your 
descendants — in actuality; descen¬ 
dants here meaning future descen¬ 
dants (Ihn Caspi). 

[This is yet another example of 
Gods reiteration to each of the 
Patriarchs of His promise of the 
Land.] 

The promise to you carries within 
it the implicit assurance that though 
Jacob was now fleeing the Land, he 
would yet return to dwell in it. 
However, it would be only his 


descendants who would actually 
possess it (Da'as Soferim). 

You will be considered a prince of 
God by its inhabitants as were 
Abraham [see 23:6] and Isaac [ap¬ 
parently a reference to 26:28] 
(Sforno). 

[Apparently Sforno intends to ex¬ 
plain the significance of the blessing 
here during Jacob's flight. Although 
Jacob was now without worldly posses¬ 
sions and had but a few stones beneath 
him, he was assured that he would some 
day possess the Land and be considered 
a prince of God in it among its inhabi¬ 
tants as were his forefathers.] 111 

14. nayg rrm - [And] 

your offspring shall be as the dust 
of the earth. 

— I.e. as numerous as the dust of 
the earth (Onkelos) [This, of 
course, is meant only in the 
figurative sense; since mankind — 
with its lebensraum needs could 
never be literally as numerous as the 
dust (HaKsav V'haKabalah).] 

... And Israel will be as basic to 
earthly existence as the dust. From 
the earth all is built and to it, all 
ultimately return. Not an atom of it 
is ever lost (Hirsch). 


heaven as He did with Abraham [see 15:5], but with the dust of the earth in all directions — as 
if to intimate: Just as the elements scattered in all directions from the spot where you lay, so 
will your descendants scatter to the west, east, north, and south. 


1 . Compare Sanhedrin 111a: 

The Holy One, Blessed be He, said to Moses, 'Alas for those' [i.e., the Patriarchs] who are 
gone and no more to be found! For how many times did 1 reveal Mvself to the Patriarchs ... 
and they did not question My Attributes [i.e.. My 'dealings' with man]... 1 said to Jacob: The 
ground upon which you are lying, to you will I give it and to your descendants, yet [upon his 
return from Paddan Aram] Jacob sought a place to pitch his tent and did not find one until he 
purchased it for a hundred kesitah [33:191]. 

[A similar observation is made of Abraham, who, notwithstanding God's many promises to 
give him the Land, was landless and had to purchase a burial plot to bury his wife. 
Nevertheless he never doubted God's ways (see footnote page 868 ). Similarly, though God 
promised to bless Isaac in Gerar (26:3), his servants still had to engage in controversy when 
seeking water to drink (26:20). Nevertheless, Isaac never doubted God's ways.] 
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28 dants. 14 Y our offspring shall be as the dust of the 

14 earth, and you shall spread out powerfully westward, 

eastward, northward and southward ; and all the 


[See comm, to parallel blessing to 
Abraham in 13:16, page 470.] 

Sforno connects this phrase with 
the following one, rendering: Only 
after your offspring shall have 
become as degraded as the dust of 
the earth [see Isaiah 51:23] shall 
they spread out powerfully to the 
west, east, north, and south. For, as 
the Sages have taught, God's future 
salvation will come only after Israel 
has experienced much degradation. 
[See Overview to ArtScroll Daniel ] 

[This follows an interpretation in 
Sh'mos Rabbah 25 which cites I Samuel 
2:8: He raises up the poor out of the 
dust.] 

R' Bachya interprets similarly. God 
compared them to the dust of the earth 
rather than to the stars in heaven [as He 
did when He blessed Isaac in 26:4] to in¬ 
timate that Israel will be like dust in 
ways other than abundance. Dust has 
the connotation of lowliness inasmuch 
as Israel would be downtrodden like the 
dust while in exile. Also, like dust, 
however, they would endure every¬ 
thing and prevail, just as the earth sur¬ 
vives all those who tread on it [see foot¬ 
note.] As Isaiah foretold [Isaiah 26:5]: 
He brings it to the dust, yet it is from 
the dust that Israel will be redeemed, as 
it is written [ibid. 52:2]: Shake yourself 
from the dust, arise ... O Jerusalem. 

OVD?* — And you shall spread out 
powerfully. 

Following the above interpreta¬ 
tion that the subject of the verse is 
Jacob's offspring — for it is they 
who will multiply, be degraded, and 
expand — the phrase should have 


read and they shall. Since it 

reads in the singular, the verse ap¬ 
parently refers to Jacob. It alludes to 
the Midrashic comment [see comm. 
to ArtScroll Eichah 2:3 s.v. nya*] 
3|71f!3] that 'when punishment 
comes into the world, no one feels it 
as much as Jacob and when there is 
good in the world no one rejoices as 
much as Jacob' [see Psalms 14:7] 
(Kli Y akar). 

The commentators vary in their 
definition of the verb JHD, which in its 
most literal sense, connotes breaking 
forth through narrow confines (Radak). 
According to Ibn Ezra, the connotation 
of ‘ s increase numerically [i.e., 

outgrow your premises]. 

Our translation, as always, follows 
Rashi , who, like Onkelos explains the 
connotation of the word to be: you shall 
spread out powerfully, as in Exodus 

1:12: yip 11 PV and so he became 
powerful. [Thus Rashi distinguishes the 
positive connotation here from the 
negative connotation of the same word 
in Exodus 19:22 and 19:24 D3 y^D’ 
(where Rashi explains break forth 
against them as connoting bring death 
to them) (Mizrachi).] 

The implication of Rashi, then, is that 
the intent of the blessing is: May you 
[through your descendants] have the 
unrestricted strength to overflow and 
populate any area of their choice: West, 
east, north and south (R' David 
Feinstein). 

nj'DYj rnpipi nip’ — Westward, 
eastward, northward, and 
southward. 

I.e. to the four corners of the 
world (Rashbam). 


1 . The comparison of Jacob's descendants to the dust of the earth is appropriate, notes Tzror 
HaMor: Everyone tramples the ground; but in the end the earth swallows them all. 
Furthermore, all trample the earth but all are sustained through it (Sefer HaBris). 
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— An unbounded heritage [nbm 
□nyj? ’ba] — unlike the delineated 
territory promised to Abraham 
[13:17], or to Isaac [26:3] (Shabbos 

118b). 111 

The sequence of directions 
reflects the order of conquest led by 
Joshua. First, they advanced 
westward capturing the entire ter¬ 
ritory from the eastern border to the 
west. Then they turned southward, 
capturing the entire land from the 
south (Malbim). 

Abarbanel comments that the 
blessing of the four directions is an 
allusion to the four encampments 
into which Jacob's descendants 
would be divided in the wilderness 
[see Numbers 2]. 

In 13:14 the directions are listed in a dif¬ 
ferent sequence: Hashem said to Abram ... 
'Raise now your eyes and look out from 
where you are: northward, southward, 
eastward and westward.' 

Tosafos HaRosh Hadar Zekeinim conjec¬ 
tures that to Abraham, who was moving 
(from Bethel to Hebron] in a southerly direc¬ 
tion, God first mentioned the direction he 
was leaving — north — and then the direction 
towards which he was heading — south. 
Similarly, to Jacob who was headed toward 
Charan, God first mentioned west, the direc¬ 
tion from which he was coming, and then 
east, the direction in which he was heading. 
[This does not account, however, for the use 
of east-west to Abraham, and west-east here. 
See also the Entirely different sequence in 
God's communication with Moses in Deut. 
3:27: West, north, south, east — y”¥i.] 

... sp irnnil — And all the 


families of the earth shall bless 
themselves by you and by your off¬ 
spring. 

And by your offspring was not 
said to Abraham [12:3]... but it was 
added here because Jacob had no 
unworthy children (Midrash 
HaBiur, Torah Sheleimah 9105). 

This translation of IS"!?}! as shall 
bless themselves follows Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation of this expression through¬ 
out Scripture: A man will bless his son 
by saying, 'Be like Jacob and his descen¬ 
dants.' And, as Kashi concludes, 'this is 
the meaning wherever the expression 
appears.' 

[See extensive commentary to the vir¬ 
tually parallel blessing to Abraham in 
12:3 and 18:13.] 

Among other interpretations are: 
And all the families of the earth shall be 
blessed through your righteousness 
[i.e., by your merit] and the righteous¬ 
ness of your offspring (Targum 
Yonasan; see Ramban to 12:3). (21 All the 
families of the earth will wish to inter¬ 
mingle [from the Mishnaic verb "pa, 
graft ] with you (Rashbam). 

Radak interprets: Because of you and 
your offspring will all the families of 
the earth be blessed. Thus, the offspring 
of Jacob, by virtue of fulfilling God's 
commandments and recognizing Him 
Alone as Master of the universe, are 
responsible for the survival of the whole 
world. 

15. , qjj$ nam — [And] behold, 
l am with you. 

Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 3:18 


1. He who delights in the Sabbath, is given an unbounded heritage, as it is written [Isaiah 
54:13-14]: If ... you call the Sabbath a delight... then / will ... feed you with the heritage of 
Jacob your father. The heritage of Jacob is mentioned because unlike the promises to 
Abraham and Isaac, the heritage promised to Jacob in our verse was boundless and un¬ 
restrained — [to the very ends of the earth, as it were] (Shabbos 118b). 

In a homiletical vein, Kli Yakar notes that the boundless heritage of Jacob is mentioned both 
in connection with the Sabbath and, in our verse with the dust of the earth. Just as the Torah 
ordains that the land must rest every seventh year, so must Israel rest every seventh day. 
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28 families of the earth shall bless themselves by you 
15 and by your offspring. 15 Behold, l am with you; I 

will guard you wherever you go, and l will return 

of the angels who perform God's 
will on earth [see Abarbanel's com¬ 
ment in this regard, cited at the end 
of v . 12.] 

[Apparently this follows the usual in¬ 
terpretation that the pronoun '5^ (in 
comparison with the more subdued pro¬ 
noun ’Ik) has an emphatic connotation: 
'I Myself — and no other — am with 
you.'] 

blp? — And I will 

guard you wherever [lit. in all that] 
you go. 

In your flight from Esau, and 
during your refuge with Laban and 
your return from him (Radak). 

[In the prophetic historical 
sense]: I will guard you ( = your 
descendants) in your wanderings, 

2 . Or HaChaim interprets: The nations of the world will prosper from the very day of your 
arrival. He notes far-reaching implications of this blessing. As the Sages tell us, Charan was 
hard-pressed for water, but when Jacob arrived, water became abundant. Similarly, when 
Jacob arrived in Egypt the famine ended. 

-This condition held true with Jacob's offspring as well: As the Sages note [Sukkah 55b], the 
nations of the world owed their prosperity to the descendants of Jacob who offered seventy 
bullocks every Succos (Tabernacles] in the Temple to atone for the seventy nations of the 
world. As Rav Yochanan said: 'Woe to the nations for they suffered a loss (by having 
destroyed the Temple] and do not realize the extent of the loss. While the Temple existed, the 
altar atoned for them, but now [that it is destroyed] who will atone for them?' 

Ralbag synthesizes several views by rendering: Through you and your offspring shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed [i.e., blessings will proliferate among the families of the 
earth because of you and your offspring], because, in fact, when people will wish to bless one 
another they will say, 'May you be like Jacob and his children.' 

(See also commentary to the hispa'el form, 1373071 , in 22:18 and 26:4,] 

According to Ha'amek Davar: Even when Israel will be in exile, the families of the earth will 
bless themselves by you and your offspring inasmuch as the nations will recognize that the 
miracle of Jewish survival is possible only because its great Shepherd stands watch over it. 

This would not have been as obvious were the world in peace and tranquility, for then the 
nations would attribute Israel's success to good fortune or natural prowess. Jacob's lot under 
Laban and Israel's lot in exile, however, were such that God's Providence was obvious to all. 

R' Hirsch interprets that the blessing will emanate from a combination of Jacob and his off¬ 
spring. The blessed spiritual influence of Jacob will be perceived by the nations only when 
successive generations of his offspring have demonstrated that their homes and their material 
labors have been founded upon the teachings and commandments of God. 

Me'am Loez cites Mishkenos Y aakov who perceives a different implication in this verse: 

^¥71 rp;r), Even when your descendants are downtrodden like the dust of the 
earth, nj'DXi ntp7P) mining!, and you are scattered to the four corners of the earth — 
nevertheless, rnyjnn nhstyp bq 73 0733 ), all the families of the earth will be blessed (or: 

bless themselves (Rashi)] through you and your offspring. 


explains that this expression — 
which recurs often in Scripture (see 
for example 26:3) — is an explicit 
affirmation of Providence watching 
over the details of man's various ac¬ 
tivities according to the measure of 
man's perfection. 

[From Jacob's later paraphrase of 
this promise in 32:13 as ^y it 
would appear that this was a 
general affirmation that God would 
'do good' with him.] 

Jacob required God's reassurance 
since he was afraid of Esau and 
Laban (Rashi). 

According to Ramban [u. 12] 
God's assurance indicated that 
Jacob would be under God's direct 
protection, and not under the power 
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and rescue you from your exiles 
among the nations (Ramban to v. 12 
in citing Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer's in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob saw the 
future ascendancies of the Four Em¬ 
pires who would subjugate his 
descendants). 

ntrtrr rop^rrbi* — And / 

wilt return you to this soil. [1] 

[Both in the personal sense: when 
Esau's wrath will cool; and in the 
national sense: when God will 
redeem your descendants from their 
future exiles.] 

This does not suggest that once 
God had returned Jacob to the land, 
he could not be exiled again, as was 
indeed the case when Jacob, in the 
face of famine, had to go to Egypt 
(Haamek Davar). 

God said, 'to this soil' rather than 
'to this land' to hint that eventually 
Jacob would return from Egypt to 
be buried in the soil of Eretz Y israel 
(Meshech Chochmah). 

i<b ’S — For I will not forsake 

you. 

In the contextual sense: I will not 
forsake you while you are travel¬ 
ing, for a man needs more than 
usual protection while he is en route 
(Rashbam). 

According to the Midrash, the con¬ 
cept of forsaking applies to sustenance 
as intimated in Psalms 37:25: / have not 
seen the righteous forsaken [lack¬ 


ing sustenance] nor his seed begging 
bread. Thus, by promising not to for¬ 
sake him, God anticipated even Jacob's 
prayer for bread to eat and clothing to 
wear [u. 20]. 

’JVtyyDK I^K — Until 

[that/when] / have done. 

I.e., fulfilled (Radak). 

The Hebrew, which literally means until 
that/when (or: if) I have done is idiomatic 
since, as Radak observes, the words OK "nptj 
would have sufficed; the redundancy implies 
emphasis. The translation in this context of 
OK as when [rather than if] follows Rashi. 

Sforno renders the phrase; while I have 
not yet done, the word “ty having the mean¬ 
ing of lly, while, as in Song of Songs 1:12; 
13003 ^bontp 3y, while the king was still at 
his table. [He apparently interprets DK (if) as 
meaning not. This follows Sforno's view in 
14:23 that the word OK (if), where it is not 
followed by a condition, has the implication 
of an oath, the meaning being will not. Thus 
in 14:23 the phrase ngK OKI means nor shall 
/ take.] 

Accordingly the assurance was 
that God would never forsake him 
nor his descendants since the 
promises He made concerning Jacob 
were eternal — embracing his 
descendants after him forever 
(Radak). 

^b 'rnaTUPt? hk — What / have 
spoken about you. 

I.e. to Abraham. Whatever 
promises I made to Abraham con¬ 
cerning his descendants applied to 
you, not to Esau. I did not say to 
him V1T T|b kh^ p ny\ 'Isaac' will be 


1. The Holy One, Blessed be He, answers the righteous before they call upon Him, as it is 
written [Isaiah 65:24}: ruyK ’3JO 1K3j?’ D'jp, Before they call I will answer. 

Thus, God told Jacob ^'rnipipi, and / will guard you, before Jacob said [u. 20} and 

He will guard me; and He said and I will bring you back, before Jacob said ’nptpi 

Dlbtp3, and l return in peace (Midrash Ner Hasechalim — Torah Sheleimah 110 [see Bereishis 
Rabbah 69:61]). 
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28 you to this soil; for / will not forsake you until I have 

16 done what I have spoken about you.' 

16 Jacob awoke from his sleep and said , 'Surely 


considered your offspring [which 
would have intimated that all of 
Isaac's descendants — including 
Esau — would be so regarded] but I 
said [21:12]: pn2P3, 'in' Isaac, 
implying that only part of Isaac's 
offspring, not all of them, are in¬ 
cluded in the blessing. [This is ex¬ 
plained in the footnote on p. 758] 
(Rashi). 

According to Rashi, the flow of 
the assurance is: Do not fear Esau 
or Laban because I am with you and 
will not forsake you until I have 
completed what I promised regard¬ 
ing you. I promised Abraham to 
give this land to his offspring [12:7] 
and it is only through you — not 
through Esau — that this promise 
will be fulfilled. It is accordingly an 
integral part of the promise that I 
watch over you and assure your 
safe return (Ihn Caspi). 

[Also inherent in this promise is that God 
“would find a suitable wife for Jacob to assure 
the continuity of the Abrahamitic blessing.) 

R' David Cohen similarly explains that 
this was Abraham's intent when he told his 
servant Eliezer when dispatching him to find 
a wife for Isaac: Hashem, God of heaven... 
who swore to me saying To your offspring 
will / give this land/ He will send His angel 
before you and you will take a wife for my 
son from there. That is, in order for God to 
fulfill His many promises concerning my 
progeny. He will surely bring success to your 
mission of finding a suitable wife to build the 
House of Israel. 


The translation of if? mns'l [lit- l 
have spoken to you] as / have spoken 
about you, follows Rashi who ex¬ 
plains that whenever the verb "131 is fol¬ 
lowed by the pronoun ’b, T)b, lb, or nnb, 
it means to speak concerning rather 
than fo. [This is enunciated more fully 
in Rashi's comm, to 24:7, page 900 s.v. 
’b mpKI]. Our verse proves this 
grammatical rule, Rashi continues, since 
the phrase cannot mean 'I have spoken 
to you/ because God had never spoken 
to Jacob before this occasion. 

Others suggest that the phrase literal¬ 
ly does mean: that I have just spoken to 
you. [Rashi does not subscribe to this 
view on grammatical grounds and 
because, had the reference been to the 
promises just given, it should have been 
put in present tense: ’ait upt* ntt 

Tpbfl, what l am telling you (Mizrachi)]. 

— The reference is to God's promise 
that He will bring him back to the soil 
(Rashbam). 

— / will not forsake you until I will 
have fulfilled My promise that you [i.e., 
your descendants] shall spread out 
powerfully to the ends of the earth. 
Even after that, however, God's Mercy 
will prevail and He will remain in their 
midst as He promised [Leuificus 26:12]: 
DD3tn3 Tobnnm, And l will manifest 
Myself among you (Sforno). ll] 

16. yp”] — [And] 

Jacob awoke from his sleep. 

Jacob did not awake and say 'It 
was a dream,' as if to say that it had 


1 . According to R‘ Hirsch, too, the reference is to the fulfillment of the just given blessings 
reflecting the destiny of Jacob's descendants for all time: 

— ’31$ nin, I am with you, and although you possess nothing but your staff, you may 

rely on My protection. Jacob was not given the promise of a great name as had Abraham 
(12:2), because, unlike Abraham, he was embarking on a long exile. Rather, he was promised 
protection from all the potential dangers of his new condition. He was further promised that 
God would not forsake either him or his descendants until the time comes for all the families 
of the earth to be blessed through Israel. 
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little significance. Instead he treated 
it as a prophecy, for when prophets 
are shown a vision in a dream, they 
recognize it to be a communication 
from God, as did Jacob when he 
awoke exclaiming: ' Surely HASHEM 
is present in this place' (Moreh 
Nevuchim 2 : 45 ). 

The Midrash interprets homiletically: 
And Jacob awoke iniuftan, from his 
studies [i.e. he had fallen asleep while 
studying (Radal).] 

R’ Hirsch explains yp' as designating the 
moment when man has regenerated his ex¬ 
hausted body with sleep. It is as if he had 
returned himself to nature to replenish his 
depleted energies, then tears himself away 
from nature and returns again to an in¬ 
dependent existence. 

ntn Dlpns 'n u/’ pK - Surely 
HASHEM is present in this place. 

Targum Y onasan renders: Surely 
the Glory of God's Shechinah 
dwells in this place. 

I.e., God is more imminent here 
than anywhere else (Or HaChaim). 

Sforno interprets: Undoubtedly, 
this place is conducive to prophecy 
for I have seen a prophetic vision 
here even though I had not 
prepared myself for prophecy. The 
prophetic intellect is affected by 
changes of place and climate; some 
places can promote prophetic vision 
more than others. As the Sages have 
taught: opnn bhntyi yito nyitc, 
the atmosphere of Eretz Y israel 
makes wise. 

Thus, Jacob perceived that the 
prophetic spirit descended upon 
him solely because of the intrinsic 
nature of the place, even though he 
had not made the necessary 
preparations (Malbim). 


Jacob's first realization was that 
God's Presence is in this place. He 
modestly assumes that the place, 
rather than he was responsible for 
God's proximity. His next realiza¬ 
tion was that God seeks bearers of 
His Presence among human beings 
( R ' Hirsch). 

The translation of px as surely follows the 
implication of Onkelos, Targum Yonasan 
and Radak who, in rendering xyjjnp^, in 
truth, interpret the word as an affirmative 
exclamation. The root word p, yes, is itself 
affirmative, meaning in certain contexts cor¬ 
rect or just, as for example Numbers 27:7: 

nnoby nil? p; Joshua 2:4: ixa p 
0 ’«/Jxn ’ ,l ?x (Karnei Or). 

See Rashbam who explains px as com¬ 
posed of two words: p ^x, but, it is so. 
Idiomatically the connotation is a conversive 
one: ^x as I thought previously [that the 
place is not sacred], but p it is so, that 
HashEM is present in this place. This 
meaning of px as expressing a new, changed 
perception is the sense of the word 
throughout Scripture. See Exodus 2:14: 
“Qnn ynla px, surely [not as I thought that 
my deed had gone unnoticed] — rather the 
thing is known [i.e. Moses realized that he 
had been mistaken in his earlier belief that no 
one knew he had killed the Egyptian 
taskmaster]. 

‘ , mrp ’DiKi — And I did not 

* T ▼ ▼ ! 

know! 

— Had I known I would not have 
slept here! (Midrash; Kashi). 

Or HaChaim suggests that Rashi's 
interpretation is insufficient. Why 
should Jacob have regretted sleeping 
there? — Had he not slept he would not 
have had the prophetic dream! Further¬ 
more, what did Jacob mean to imply by 
this exclamation that he had been un¬ 
aware of the place's holiness; was it sur¬ 
prising that he was not aware of this 
hidden Presence of God? Did he then v 
presume to be privy to God's ways? 
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28 HASHEM is present in this place and l did not knowV 

17 17 And he became frightened and said, 'How 

awesome is this place! This is none other than the 
abode of God and this is the gate of the heavens!' 


Rather, the exclamation reflects 
Jacob's understanding in retrospect that 
the sudden sunset upon his arrival had 
been Divinely prepared in order to have 
him there for the prophecy. Thus, what 
he had not comprehended earlier now 
became clear to him. The implication is 
that had he known, he would have 
prepared himself to reach the degree of 
prophecy to which such a place is con¬ 
ducive. Moreover, he bemoaned his lack 
of awareness because, with adequate 
preparation, he might have prophesied 
while awake and would have avoided 
sleeping in that holy place. 

[Although certain Midrashim cited 
above would seem to imply that Jacob 
did know that he was at the site of his 
father's Akeidah — which his grand¬ 
father named HASHEM Yireh [22:14] 
implying that God reveals Himself 
prophetically there — Jacob's remark 
implies he had been unaware of the full 
holiness of the place.] 

Akeidas Y itzchak interprets: I was 
unaware that God's presence is more 
manifest in some places than in others. 

/bn Ezra interprets similarly and con¬ 
cludes that he cannot expound upon the 
sublime mystery that God manifests 
Himself in some places more than in 
others, although the whole world is full 
of His Glory [Isaiah 6:3]. 

17. Kip] — [And] he became 
frightened . 

He feared for himself because he 
might not have comported himself 
with the dignity proper to so sacred 
a site (Radak). 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah suggests 
that it was not fear of punishment 
like that which Jacob experienced 
further in 33:8. Rather, the con¬ 
notation of this fear is that Jacob ex¬ 


perienced a feeling of reverential 
awe in the sense of iKl’Jl ’’tpipDl, 
revere [lit. fear] My Sanctuary (Lev. 
19:30). 

That he had received the pro¬ 
phetic inspiration though he was 
unprepared, instilled within him an 
awe of the immense holiness of the 
place (Malbim). 

njn olpan ki13 mp — How awesome 
is this place! 

The place in which I have been 
shown such a great vision certainly 
commands the awe befitting so holy 
a place (Radak). 

Onkelos renders: ’tb’ni nn 
pin KipK, O the fearfulness of this 
place! ib’ni, fearfulness, is a noun 
(131 Dtp) [although it ends with a 1 
which, as a verbal suffix, usually 
indicates the past-tense third person 
plural: How they feared this place]. 
This noun-usage is similar to the 
nouns understanding [Ex¬ 

odus 31:3], and ID?, garment 
(Rashi). 

[The above interpretation of Rashi's un¬ 
derstanding of Onkelos follows Mizrachi. 
Our translation How awesome is this place 
follows Gur Aryeh and Heidenheim who 
take “lyj Dty here to signify an adjective 
(="mln nt{/) since the Hebrew word KnU is 
really a Niphal participle.] 

d’hSk rva-DK ’a nt pK — This is 

4 rH ■■ I ■ M | M 

none other than the abode [lit. 
house] of God. 

— This is not an ordinary place, 
but the Sanctuary of God's N^me, a 
suitable place for prayer (Targum 
Yonasan). 

That is, this is a place where man 
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should pray in time of need, since it 
had been selected for that purpose 
(Ibn Ezra).™ 

In the context of the awesomeness of the 
place, Jacob intentionally used the Name 
□VtbK, Cod, which signifies the Source of 
awe, as it says [Ecclesiastes 3:14]: God 
[□’’nbit] has acted so that man should stand 
in awe [iK"i»lp] of Him (Or HaChaim) — [and 
as the Talmud explains (Shabbos 31b): God's 
whole purpose in creating the world was that 
man should stand in awe of Him!] 

QWn nn — And this is the 

gate of the heavens. 

— A propitious place for prayer 
(Pirkei d'Kabbi Eliezer). 

It is the gate through which 
prayers and sacrifices ascend to 
heaven (Kashi; Ramban). 

Of course this description is 
figurative; the heavens have no 
gates in the literal sense (Mizrachi). 

Rashi adds that Midrashically the 
gate' at Bethel-Jerusalem implies 
that the Heavenly Temple is 
situated immediately opposite the 
Earthly Temple. [Hence the figura¬ 
tive designation for that site as 'the 
gate of the heavens' is quite ap¬ 
propriate (Nachlas Yitzchak).] 

In summation, the Midrashic 
connotation would be: this, i.e. the 
Temple on earth, is the Abode of 
God, and this, i.e. the Heavenly 
Temple, is the gate of the heavens 
Gur Aryeh). 

The Midrash [as explained by 
Maharzu ] perceives this verse as a 
dialogue: Jacob said, 'This is ... the 
Abode of God/ and God replied, 
'This is the gate of the heavens — 
and will be opened for many other 
righteous men like you.' 


^5The site of Jacob's dream. 

As noted earlier, the Sages, in their 
various Talmudic and Midrashic in¬ 
terpretations of this narrative maintain 
that the site at which Jacob slept was 
Mount Moriah, where Isaac was bound 
to the altar by Abraham, and where the 
future Temple in Jerusalem would be 
built. The text of the Torah would seem 
to imply, however, that the place was 
Luz-Bethel, not Jerusalem. In the fol¬ 
lowing Midrashic dissertation, accor¬ 
dingly, Rashi attempts to reconcile the 
various Rabbinic views with the simple 
sense of the narrative (Sefer 
HaZikaron). 

[The complexity of the treatment 
given the subject by Rashi and Ramban 
has caused many students of Chumash 
to forgo serious study of the question. It 
is felt, therefore, that a complete discus¬ 
sion of the topic, although lengthy, 
would be a valuable contribution.] 

□ Rashi quotes the Midrash: Rav Vose 
ben Zimra said, the ladder stood in Beer 
Sheba and [the middle of] its slope was 
over the site of the Temple. 

[The above bracketed words 'the middle 
of' are inserted by Rashi based on his in¬ 
terpretation of the Midrash .] 

Rashi goes on to explain his conten¬ 
tion that the middle of the ladder was 
over Jerusalem. Bethel, over which 
Jacob saw the ladder's fop, is north of 
Jerusalem while Beersheba where Jacob 
saw its base, is to the south. It follows, 
therefore, that the mid-point of the lad¬ 
der's slope was over Jerusalem, the site 
of the future Temple 

Although the text (next verse) seems 
to imply that Jacob spent the night in 
Luz, Rashi proceeds to cite two 
Talmudic interpretations indicating that 
he was in Jerusalem. The first of these is 
the interpretation [ Sanhedrin 95b; 
Chullin 91b, (cited above in v. 11 s.v. 
]bn)] that Jacob wished to proceed 


1. The word rr»3 does not necessarily mean house or abode in the structural sense. Rather it 
denotes a physical or spiritual entity which contains something. Thus, the inside of a con¬ 
tainer is called m3 [as is a family which comprises many members all of whom are formed by 
and share the values of the family unit]. In this sense, the as-yet-unbuilt place was called an 
abode because there was a unique suitability for prayer and holiness within its boundaries (Or 
Y ohel). 
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from the place mentioned in t>. 11 and 
that God said: This righteous man has 
come to My habitation [an obvious 
reference to Mt. Moriah in Jerusalem], 
shall I allow him to depart without 
spending the night?' [Thereupon, the 
Talmud records God caused the sun to 
set prematurely in order to detain 
Jacob.] The second Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation is the implication from 
Pesachim 66a [cited below] that Jacob 
gave the name Bethel to Jerusalem 
rather than to Luz as the text would 
seem to indicate. 

To reconcile this Rabbinic view 
[Bethel/Luz=Jerusalem] with the simple 
meaning of the text, [Bethel/Luz is dis¬ 
tinct from Jerusalem], Rashi cites the 
following Talmudic interpretation 
[Chullin 91b]: nj’in he went to 

Charan, (v. 10J, means that when Jacob 
departed from Beersheba he actually ar¬ 
rived in Charan. Then, he remorsefully 
said, 'Is it possible that I passed the 
place where my father prayed [i.e. 
Mount Moriah] without myself praying 
there?' He resolved to return there, and 
immediately lb nyap, the earth 

' contracted ' for him, with the result that 
Dlp>?3 yas’], he encountered the place 
(v* li)- m 

Rashi explains the latter to mean that 
when Jacob reached Charan he decided 
to return to Mt. Moriah, and traveled as 
far as Luz-Bethel, whereupon nypj? 
ynicn lb, literally the earth 'jumped 
toward him' — i.e.. Mount Moriah was 
removed from its place and transported 
toward Jacob. The two met in Luz- 
Bethel. This is the implication of the ex¬ 
pression Dlp)j3 VI?*!!, he encountered 
the place, since, as Rashi explains in v. 
11, the term yapn is used to denote the 
encounter of two objects [in this case, 
Jacob and the Temple Mount] moving 
toward one another. 

[Thus, in effect, Rashi in our verse 
differs from the common interpretation 
of ynrcn nappp, which is generally un¬ 


derstood to mean not that a site was up¬ 
rooted and jumped toward someone, 
but that a person covered a great dis¬ 
tance in a surprisingly short time 
because the earth contracted, so to 
speak, to speed his arrival (Sefer 
HaZikaron).] 

Accordingly, Rashi proves Midrash- 
ically that because the earth jumped' 
toward him, Jacob was in Luz-Bethel 
and Moriah-Jerusalem at the same time . 
[Accordingly, both places in effect, 
were brought to one site so that Jacob 
could pray at both simultaneously 
(Mizrachi)]. Because Mt. Moriah had 
been transported to Luz, the Talmud 
refers to the site as God's habitation and 
implies that the place which Jacob 
named Bethel was indeed Jerusalem. 

[Some editions of Rashi conclude that this 
is not the Bethel near Ai mentioned in 12:8, 
but that Bethel is a descriptive term meaning 
'House of God.' Jacob gave that description 
to Luz because the future site of the Temple 
'met' him there (See Maharsha, Chullin 91b 
and Ramban (b) below).] 

Rashi offers a further proof that the 
site named Bethel by Jacob was indeed 
Mt. Moriah: In interpreting the verse, 
Come let us go to the mountain of 
HASHEM, and the House of God of 
Jacob (Micah 4:2), the Talmud (Pesa¬ 
chim 88b) explains that in that context 
HASHEM is referred to specifically as 
the God of Jacob, because Jacob, in our 
verse, gave the name house to the site 
of the future Temple. Clearly, therefore, 
the Sages understand the Bethel of our 
verse as a reference to Jerusalem. 

[Conclusions: (a) Luz was to the 
north of Jerusalem; (b) The meaning of 
y"iKH n2Ppp in this case is that Mount 
Moriah 'jumped' toward Jacob and set¬ 
tled in Luz where Jacob prayed. It was 
that dual holy site, Moriah—Luz, where 
Jacob spent the night, dreamt, and 
erected the stone, which he named 
Bethel, (c) This is why the Sages re¬ 
ferred to Luz-Bethel as God's 'habita- 


1. Rashi explains: Should you ask, why did God not detain Jacob at the site of the Temple 
earlier, when he passed it on his outward journey from Beer Sheba to Charan? — The answer 
is: If it never entered Jacob's mind to pray at the place where his fathers prayed, why should 
Heaven make him stop there? 
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tion', and why, although he was in Luz, 
Jacob is described as having given the 
name Bethel to Jerusalem.] 

□ Ramban cites Rashi's interpretation 
and differs with him on several counts: 

(a) Ramban maintains that ny , ?j? 
JHKH can mean only that the earth con¬ 
tracted for him as the phrase is in¬ 
terpreted in the case of Eliezer [see on 
24:42); hence, the Temple Mount was 
not transported to meet him at Luz. 
Chullin 9lb is to be interpreted that as 
soon as Jacob resolved to return to the 
site where his fathers prayed, he was 
speeded there. For, if Rashi is correct, 
why should the Temple Mount im¬ 
mediately 'spring' to Bethel [and wait 
while Jacob journeyed for several days 
to arrive there (Abohab)]; why did it not 
spring all the way to Charan to spare 
Jacob the trip to Luz? [Mizrachi answers 
this objection by explaining that ac¬ 
cording to Rashi the Temple Mount 
'jumped' to the easternmost border of 
Eretz Y Israel) to have 'jumped' all the 
way to Charan would have taken the 
Temple Mount outside the Holy Land!) 

(b) Ramban further counters that 
Bethel, as noted in 12:8, was at the 
western part of Eretz Yisrael; how can 
Rashi imply that Bethel was in the 
easterly direction toward Charan? 
[Mizrachi answers that the Luz which 
Jacob named was not the Bethel near Ai 
mentioned in 12:8. This site was on the 
northeastern side of Jerusalem and 
Jacob named it Bethel — House of God 
— to commemorate that the Temple 
Mount had 'jumped' there to meet him. 
Maharsha in Chullin 9lb interprets 
similarly.) 

(c) What is the significance of the 
center of a ladder's slope? [Gur Aryeh 
answers that the center was over 
Jerusalem to signify that the Temple 
was the central point of this 'ladder' 
which spanned heaven and earth. 
(Nevertheless, Gur Aryeh agrees with 
Ramban that Rashi's interpretation of 


R' Yose ben Zimra's Midrashic exposi¬ 
tion of the sloping ladder does not blend 
with the contextual flow of the 
Midrash).] 

Based on the Midrashim, Ramban 
suggests that Isaac lived in Hebron at 
the time [see 35:27]. Before departing 
for Charan, Jacob went to Beer Sheba to 
seek Divine permission to leave the 
Land. It was there, according to R' Yose 
ben Zimra, that he dreamt and received 
tacit permission to depart, as implied by 
the assurance in v. 15. Thus, the foot of 
the ladder was in Beer Sheba where he 
lay, and the end of the slope (which is 
the top of the ladder) reached a point 
opposite the Temple, supported in 
heaven at the gate through which the 
angels enter and exit. Jacob perceived 
God standing over him and he knew 
that Beer Sheba was the gate of heaven 
— because it was there that his prayer 
had been offered and accepted — and 
the Temple was the House of God. He 
erected the monument not in Beer Sheba 
but in Bethel, formerly Luz, which was 
Jerusalem, opposite the head of the lad¬ 
der's slope. [He carried the monument 
there from Beer Sheba (Radal). ) Thus, 
R' Yose ben Zimra would distinguish 
between the Bethel—Jerusalem named 
now by Jacob, and the Bethel near Ai 
which, as 12:8 implies, already carried 
that name prior to Abraham's time. 

[It is not clear, according to this interpreta¬ 
tion why this Bethel is identified in v. 19 and 
35:6 with the unknown site Luz rather than 
Jerusalem. Possibly Luz, in this view, was not 
a place name, but an adjective. This view is 
supported by Midrash HaGadol which com¬ 
ments: From the time of Jacob onward it was 
Bethel , the House of God, but previously it 
was Luz, 'perverse' and 'estranged' from 
God. Thus, the verse tells us not that the city 
had been called Luz earlier, but that it was 
described as 'estranged' from the possibility 
of holiness.) 

Further, Ramban proceeds to cite the 
differing view of R' Yehudah ben R' 
Simon in the Midrash who maintains 
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that The ladder stood at the Temple site 
and its slope reached Bethel.' Ramban 
explains that according to this view: 
(a) The 'place' where Jacob was 
detained by the premature setting of the 
sun was Mount Moriah; (b) as the 
Talmud relates ( Chullin 91b and 
Sanhedrin 95b) Jacob had gone all the 
way to Charan when he decided to 
return to the place where his fathers had 
prayed. Thereupon the earth 
contracted' for him and miraculously 
transported him there in a twinkling. 
When Jacob awoke, he exclaimed that 
the place where he had slept was the 
House of God, an excellent site for 
prayer. The site opposite the slope of 
the ladder — Bethel in Luz where he 
erected the pillar — was the gate of 
heaven and a suitable place for the ser¬ 
vice of God since 'it is the opinion of all 
the Rabbis that he erected it [the pillar] 
opposite the slope of the ladder.' 

[Thus, according to this view, Bethel-Luz 
is distinct from Moriah; but this interpreta¬ 
tion assumes (as Radal explains), that Jacob 
took "the coalesced stones which had lain 
around his head and transported them to 
Bethel-Luz. That he perceived it to be a 
sacred place is evidenced by the reverence 
Jacob showed for the place many years later 
when he returned to Eretz Yisrael (see chapt. 
35).] 

Finally, Ramban cites Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer as further proof for this latter 
view of R' Simon that Mount Moriah 
was the 'place' where the sun set 
prematurely, and where Jacob spent the 
night, gathered the stones from the altar 
on which his father had been bound, 
and saw the vision. When Jacob awoke, 
he declared that the House of God was 
there, and exclaimed. How awesome is 
this place! From this we learn that 
whoever prays in Jerusalem is as if he 
prays before H33n K 03 , the Throne of 
Glory, for the gate of heaven is open 
there to receive the prayers of Israel. 
Jacob found that the stones on which he 
rested were coalesced into one and so he 


set it up as a pillar. Then God caused the 
stone to be sunk deep into the earth. 
This stone is called rpnu/ pK, The 
Foundation Stone, since it is the center 
of the earth, and it forms the foundation 
of the Temple. [This differs from the 
view (cf. Y oma 54b and Ramban to 1:2) 
that the Foundation Stone was the first 
part of earth to be created and from 
which the rest of earth sprang forth. See 
also footnote to u. 13.] From Moriah, 
the earth 'contracted' for Jacob and he 
found himself in Charan in a twinkling 
of an eye. 

[According to the latter, again. Bethel 
is identified with Mount Moriah in 
Jerusalem, which leaves unexplained 
why the Torah in v. 19 uses the 
reference name Luz instead of Jerusalem 
unless, as suggested above, Luz is an ad¬ 
jective describing Moriah, rather than a 
proper noun. See Chizkuni; Mizrachi; 
and Gur Aryeh.] 

18. npifi D3^!i — [And] 

Jacob arose early in the morning. 

[It is noteworthy that after wak¬ 
ing from his dream and exclaiming 
how awesome the place was, Jacob 
apparently waited until daybreak, 
when he rose up early in the morn¬ 
ing. Until then, he made no effort to 
set up the pillar and pray in com¬ 
memoration of the auspicious vi¬ 
sion of the evening.] 

M eshech Chochmah interprets 
Jacob's delay until morning in con¬ 
sonance with the rabbinic in¬ 
terpretation that the deeds of the 
Patriarchs were symbolic of the 
deeds of their descendants. Jacob's 
erection of the altar foreshadowed 
the construction of the Temple on 
this very site by his descendants. 
Jacob did not set up the altar at 
night [after he initially awoke from 
his dream (u. 17), but waited until 
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he arose early in the morning) since 
the Sanctuary may not be con¬ 
structed at night as the Sages 
[Shevuos 15:2] derived from 
Numbers 9:15: On the 'day' that 
the Tabernacle was erected. 

The early morning is a propitious 
time for prayer and sacrifice. It was 
during his prayers that Jacob ver¬ 
balized his vow of the following 
verses (Haamek Davar). 

■pj^Wion uy “itt/N nt$ nj7*i — 

And [he] took the stone that he had 
placed around his head. 

The sfcme is singular. The many 
stones he had collected earlier (u. 
11) had coalesced into one stone 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; see comm. 
to v. 11). 

This stone, as noted by the 
Midrashim above [Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer cited in v. 11], symbolized 
the unity of the future tribes of 
Israel (Malbim). 

According to Abaye in Zevachim 
116b, one may not construct an 
altar from materials used for such 
secular purposes as that to which 
these stones had been put by Jacob. 
However, such materials were per¬ 
mitted for a bamah [lit. high place, a 
private altar" the use of which was 
permissible before the establish¬ 
ment of a central Sanctuary] (Tur). 

PQyij nn'N Dty’] — And [he] set it up 
[lit. placed if] as a pillar [more 
literally: standing stone.] 

[Cf. dissertation in v. 17 "The 
site of Jacob's dreams" for the 
various views of where Jacob set up 
this pillar. According to several of 
the Midrashic opinions cited there. 


Jacob carried the stone from the 
place he slept — Beer Sheba or 
Mount Moriah (see Ramban there) 
— to the site he now named Bethel.] 

According to Sforno the implica¬ 
tion of sef is that Jacob consecrated 
the stone [in the sense of sef it aside 
for future use] so that on his return 
[when presumably he would not be 
pursued] he would erect it. Indeed, 
Scripture attests that he later did 
[see 34:14]. 

^Permissibility of the pillar 

[The Sages often emphasize that the 
Patriarchs scrupulously observed the 
Torah even before it was given. How, 
then, could Jacob have set up a pillar, 
inasmuch as the Torah later forbade 
such pillars and ordered them destroyed 
(Exod. 23:24; Lev. 26:1; Dewf. 16:22)]? 

The answer lies in the dissertation on 
the subject of the Patriarchs' observance 
of the Torah, see above, page 1083, 
where Ramban to 26:5 explains that in 
the time of the Patriarchs the erection of 
pillars was permitted-, it became 
prohibited only later when such forms 
of sacrificial service became particularly 
associated with heathen idolatry (see 
Sifre to Deut. 16:22).] Note in this con¬ 
nection that Moses also set up pillars 
(Exodus 24:4). 

Ramban cites Yerushalmi Avodah 
Zarah 4:5 [see also Rashi to Deut. 12:3] 
that the difference between a pil¬ 

lar and nam, an altar, is that the former 
consists of one stone while the latter is 
composed of many stones. It would 
seem that pillars were used for libations 
but not for sacrifices, whereas altars 
were used for sacrifices. Since the 
Canaanites had established pillars for 
their idolatrous cult worship to a greater 
extent than altars, God later prohibited 
the erection of pillars. Though they 
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were commanded to destroy the 
Canaanites' altars as well, God did not 
prohibit the Israelites from making their 
own altars. Perhaps God did not want to 
prohibit [opportunity for private 
sacrifices] entirely, and allowed them 
altars, which are fit for both libations 
and sacrifices. 

R' Hirsch perceives a philosophical 
concept in the changing status of pil¬ 
lars. A pillar, since it is a single, natural 
stone unaltered by man, represents 
nature. An altar, because it is built of 
many stones, represents man's altera¬ 
tion of the raw material of nature. 
Before the Torah was given, God's rule 
was evident in man's subservience to 
nature. The use of a pillar, therefore, 
symbolized man's unaltered submission 
to God's will. With the giving of the 
Torah, however, God wished to be 
known by man's utilization of nature's 
bounty to do His will. This is sym¬ 
bolized by the use of altars, but not pil¬ 
lars, .which imply helpless obedience to 
nature. 

PT^Nh by pirn — Then [lit. and) 
he poured oil on its top. 

To distinguish this stone from all 
others, so that on his return he 
might recognize the site and build 
an altar there. [He could not tarry 
there now to build an altar since he 
feared Esau's pursuit.] He used oil 
since its penetrating stain would not 
wash away in rainy weather, and it 
would remain recognizable. Perhaps 
he poured the oil as an act of service 


just as he did upon his return 
[35:14] similar to libations 

of wine. All these acts displayed 
proprietorship in the land since no 
one disturbed his monument, and 
the residents concurred in his 
changing the name of the area from 
Luz to Bethel (Radak; similarly Ibn 
Ezra; Ralbag; R' Bachya cites the 
first interpretation in the name of R' 
Saadiah Gaon). 

[Possibly, Jacob wished to show 
ownership of the stone to deter the 
idolatrous Canaanites from coming 
upon and utilizing this stone for 
their worship. They would not have 
performed acts of idolatry with an 
object used in the service of another 
deity.] 

Rashbam suggests that the oil 
served to consecrate the stone so 
that it could be used for sacrifices 
on his return. Such was the require¬ 
ment in the case of the Tabernacle 
and its utensils of which it is written 
[Numbers 7:1]: he anointed them 
and consecrated them.w 

According to Malbim, who notes 
that the coalesced stone represents 
the unity of Jacob's progeny, the oil 
represents God's spiritual bounty. 
Thus, Jacob symbolized that God's 
blessing would descend upon Israel 
if it were to be unified. 

Jacob had virtually nothing with him 
but his staff; where did he get oil? 


1. R’ Hirsch, too, offers both possible interpretations of Jacob's pouring of oil — as consecra¬ 
tion or as libation — but he explains the philosophical intent of the two deeds. When oil is 
mixed with another liquid, it remains apart. This represents the separate status of the anointed 
object; it is set apart and raised above all others. In the sense of libation, if wine is used, it 
represents the concept that all joy [wine Talmudically represents joy] derives from God. If 
water is used, it represents that acknowledgment that even such an insignificant gift as a drop 
of water is God's gift. An oil libation demonstrates one's recognition that health and well¬ 
being come from God. 
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— Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer suggests that 
some anointing-oil miraculously flowed 
to him from heaven. [Thus he anointed 
only its top (Radal)}. Cf. Midrash Rab- 
bah that the oil was supplied to him 
from heaven in abundance. 

Pesikta Zutresa and Sechel Tov con¬ 
jecture that Jacob secured the oil from 
the city closest to that site. 

[In 31:13 Jacob's anointing the stone 
is referred to with the verb rnvn, which 
Rashi explains in the sense of elevating 
in eminence as in the anointment of a 
king. There, Jacob consecrated the stone 
for use as an altar.] 

19. birrpa ionn Dipan du> r»K xnp’i 

- It - •' V t I: ■ — 

— And he named that place Bethel 
[lit. House of God], 

According to the various opi¬ 
nions enumerated in the commen¬ 
tary to verse 17, the site designated 
as Bethel can refer either to: 

(a) the city of Bethel near Ai men¬ 
tioned in 13:8; 

(b) a city bearing the same name 
but further north in the later ter¬ 
ritory of Joseph [Rashi in Josh. 
18:13 makes this distinction]; 

(c) not a city, but the designation — 
House of God — given to the dual 
site Jerusalem-Luz; 

(d) Mount Moriah which was 
miraculously uprooted and 
'jumped' to meet Jacob in Luz when 
he returned from Charan to pray at 
the site where his fathers prayed; 

(e) a site identified with Jerusalem 
since it contained the House of God. 

The Vilna Gaon to Joshua 16:2 
lists three different locations that 
Jacob named Bethel: the site of his 
dream (here); El Bethel (35:7); and 
Elohim Bethel (35:15). Mount 
Bethel (Joshua 16:1) refers to the 
site [near Ai] which was already 


called Bethel in Abraham's time 
(13:8). 

Rashbam suggests that it was the 
outskirts of the city, the site where 
Jacob slept, that he named Bethel. 
The city itself, too, subsequently 
came to be called by that name. 

"pyn Dtp nb obiK} — [And] 
Luz was the city's name originally. 

The Talmud and Midrashim give 
many interpretations to the signifi¬ 
cance of the name Luz, a selection of 
which follows: 

[However, many commentators suggest 
that the reference is to the Luz mentioned in 
Judges 1:24, which they claim is different 
from the Luz-Bethel mentioned here. Torah 
Sheleimah (§ 133 and I 140) points out, 
however, that in current editions of Midrash 
Rabbah these comments are attached to the 
mention of Luz in our verse. Others suggest 
that the Luz mentioned in Judges 1:24 is our 
Luz, and it was to it that the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretations applied. Later, when the 
original Luz was destroyed (ibid. v. 25) the 
special properties attributed to the old city 
became manifest in the new city named Luz 
(ibid. v. 26).] 

The word Luz literally means al¬ 
mond tree. According to the Mid¬ 
rash, an almond tree concealed the 
city's entrance, keeping outsiders 
away [see Judges 1:25.] The tree 
was hollow, and through it one 
entered a cave which led to the 
entrance of the city. 

Luz is also the Aramaic name for 
the os coccyx, the 'nut' of the spinal 
column. The Rabbis explained that 
this is the only part of the body that 

indestructible. This one bone does 
not decompose after death, and it 
will form the nucleus for the resur¬ 
rection of the body [D’Hon rp^njp] 
(see VaYikra Rabbah 17, and Ko- 
heles Rabbah 12). 
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Just as God made this one luz 
bone impervious to the ravages of 
death, God set aside one spot on 
earth — Luz — where the Angel of 
Death has no power, and where 
people do not die. When a person 
was very old, and wanted to die, he 
would leave the city and there he 
would die [see Sotah 46b], [As 
pointed out above, the city's 
entrance remained hidden — known 
only to its inhabitants — until the 
incident recorded in Judges 1:25.] It 
was, furthermore, in Luz where the 
techeles was dyed. It was not 
overthrown in Sennacherib's inva¬ 
sion, nor razed to the ground in Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar's. The location of the 
city is now unknown. 

According to Midrash HaGadol 
cited in the footnote to v. 17, Luz in 
.this case was not the name of a place 
but an adjective describing the 
perverse estrangement from God 
[rbni Tib 1 :] that prevailed there 
before Jacob's time when the site 
was designated Bethel — the House 
of God. 

20. Jacob's vow. 

ntaNb 1"!5 Tin — Then [lit. and] 
Jacob took [lit. vowed] a vow, say¬ 
ing. 


As noted often in the commen¬ 
tary [see, for example 15:1] the 
word ntaxb, saying (lit. to say) in¬ 
dicates that the statement was in¬ 
tended to be transmitted to others. 
In this case, Jacob was alone and 
there was no one to whom the mes¬ 
sage could be conveyed. The 
Midrash, therefore, interprets that 
Jacob undertook a vow at this time 
itaKb, to say, by example, to later 
generations that they should follow 
suit and vow to perform a righteous 
act in times of distress, and 
moreover that it is meritorious to do 
SO-W 

Or HaChaim suggests that itaxb, 
saying , implies that Jacob actually 
verbalized his vow. A contemplated 
vow is ineffective. 

^5 Why are vows efficacious in 
times of trouble? 

Y afeh Toar explains that 
although one does not actually do 
anything when he makes a vow, the 
merit of the intended good deed 
protects him and rescues him from 
trouble. As the Sages also 
proclaimed [Kiddushin 40a]: 
ntyipjb npnirtp rropn nplu n^mj, 
God considers a good intention as 
tantamount to a deed. 


1 . (It is generally the practice to refrain from taking vows (see Ecclesiastes 5:4) for as the 
Sages noted ( Nedarim 77b), it is better for a good deed to be done without having taken a vow 
to do it; and as Ran to Nedarim 22 a comments, the Sages compare one who makes a vow to 
one who sinfully erects a mp 3 , private altar, when such altars are forbidden ( Deut . 12:13; see 
Ramban above, v. 10 ) because both sins are of a similar nature: both perpetrators think they 
can please God by doing something beyond what He has commanded. Nevertheless, we derive 
from here that it is meritorious to undertake a vow to perform a meritorious or charitable act 
in times of distress .) 

Torah Temimah notes that in citing this Midrash, Tosafos Chullin 2 b implies that not only 
is it permissible to make a vow in times of distress but meritorious. He finds it noteworthy, 
however, that as codified in Yoreh Deah 8 203, the language used for this halachah is that 
oaths are 'permissible,' rather than 'meritorious,' at such times. 
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The commentators emphasize, 
however, that in general — not in 
times of distress — one should 
refrain from taking a vow because 
one can incur severe punishment if 
he does not fulfill the pledge. 
Therefore, many people say *113 ’’ba, 
'without a vow / when expressing 
their intention to perform a deed. 

The Midrash notes additionally 
that Jacob was the first to offer a 
vow. Therefore he is credited with 
formulating the solemn, binding 
nature of vows. Thus in Psalms 
[132:2]: How he swore unto 
HASHEM , and vowed unto the 
Mighty One of Jacob, it is not 
Abraham or Isaac who is men¬ 
tioned, but Jacob. 

nny nvi^K rrrn dk — If God will be 
with me. 

— I.e., if He will fulfill His 
promises to be with me [u. 15] 
(Rashi). 

Ramban explains that Jacob's 
mode of expression, 'if' God will..., 
does not imply that Jacob doubted 
God's promise. Rather, Jacob was 
apprehensive that his own sins 
might cause the forfeiture of the 
promises [xpnn nhf? xn#]. (See 
comm, and footnote to 32:8.) 

This follows the Midrash which 
notes that after God specifically 
promised Jacob to be with him [u. 15], 
Jacob nevertheless said: If God will be 
with me, implying that there is no as¬ 
surance for the righteous in this world 
(as Ramban explains in the footnote to 
15:2, page 506, the righteous never take 
their righteousness for granted and are 


never confident in this world. See also 
Rashi and comm, to 32:10,11 where 
Jacob's later apprehensions are similarly 
dealt with and explained.] 

In the literal sense, however, Ramban 
goes on to suggest (like Rashi in v. 15 
above) that the word DK in this context 
does not express doubt — 'if' it occurs — 
but has the meaning of when it shall oc¬ 
cur, as in Numbers 36:4: When 
there shall be the jubilee of the children 
of Israel. Thus, Jacob implied: When 
God's promises will be fulfilled, etc. 

Sforno interprets the intent to be: If 
God will be with me and keep me from 
those obstacles which lead man astray 
from Him, as the Sages [Eruvin 4lb] 
proclaimed: 'Three things deprive a 
man of his senses and of a knowledge of 
his Creator: Idolators, an evil spirit, and 
oppressive poverty.' [Sforno ties these 
in with the following conditions of the 
vow; see further.] 

•nbin -a}* run Tna — 

l ■■ - t w i v “ l v v ■ • • ■ : 

[And if He] will guard me on this 
way that I am going. 

— As He said [p. 5 ]: And I will 
guard you wherever you go (Rashi). 

— If He guards me from the evil 
persons [=the idolators referred to 
above) who force one to reject Him 
(Sforno). 

The Sages in the Midrash explain — by 
citing parallel allusions throughout Scripture 
— that Jacob's various expressions intimated 
protection from idolatry, adultery, 
bloodshed, and slander. 

utobb nasi bixb onb ’b-irm — [And 

: - v v v: v v v It: k 

if He] will give me bread to eat and 
clothes to wear. 

As He said [ibid.]: For / will not 
forsake you. [This promise in¬ 
timated protection from hunger] 
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28 with me, will guard me on this way that / am going; 

21 will give me bread to eat and clothes to wear ; 21 and I 

return in peace to my father's house, and HASHEM 


since one who is forced to beg for 
bread is called forsaken, as in 
Psalms 37:25, I have never seen a 
righteous man forsaken nor 

his children begging for bread 
(Rashi; see Midrash cited to v. 15 
s.v. nb '?). 

The commentators explain that 
Rashi's intent is that God would 
provide all Jacob's daily necessities. 
Keeping him from hunger for bread 
in the literal sense, was but one in¬ 
timation of God's earlier promise 
not to 'forsake' him. Actually, 
keeping him clothed and generally 
maintained was implicit in that 
blessing as well; hence Jacob's in¬ 
clusion of clothes to wear although 
it had not been explicitly promised 
him. 

— And if He will give me bread to 
eat and clothing to wear so that 
poverty will not lead me to rebel 
(Sforno). 

Radak notes that Jacob asked 
only for life's barest necessities — 
bread and clothing; he asked for no 
luxuries. He had no need to ask for 
water since that is usually freely 
available to travelers. 

21. i 3k rr»3 _, 7K ’nnun — 

And [ if] l return in peace [i.e., safely 
(Radak)] to my father's house. 

— As He said [u. 15]: / will bring 
you back to this soil (Rashi). 

Rashi explains [in peace ] 

to imply: 'perfect' [nb^] from sin; 
that I do not learn from Laban's 
ways. 

— This is intimated by God's earlier 
promise to bring him back to this soil; 
implicit in this was that God return him 


in a state of sinlessness, as he had left 
(Gur Aryeh). If Jacob were not to return 
sinless, none of the promises God spoke 
concerning him [u. 15] to Abraham 
could have found fulfillment in him or 
his progeny (Nachalas Yitzchak). 

Since Jacob attributed the return to 
his own power: And I will return, it was 
necessary for him to add Dlbti/3 [in 
peace; sinless] (Gur Aryeh). The 
physical return would be in God's 
hands; the sinlessness would be in 
Jacob's since 'Everything is in the hands 
of Heaven but the fear of Heaven' 
(Divrei David; see Berachos 33b). 

Furthermore, though God had 
promised to bring Jacob back to the soil, 
this did not necessarily mean nlbt^3, in 
peace, i.e., whole in body rather than 
wounded. Furthermore, God promised 
only to return him to the soil [i.e., to the 
country itself]. Jacob added to my 
father's house (Haamek Davar). 

This follows Sforno, who explains 
that Dlbuto, in peace, refers to coming 
back spiritually whole, not suffering 
from diseases [=the evil spirit referred 
to above] which keep men away from 
Him. 

[Cf. 33:18.] 

<*^Why did Jacob attribute this act to 
himself — and 'I' will return — rather 
than to God — and He will bring me 
back — which would have been more in 
consonance with the other conditions? 

Gur Aryeh comments that it would 
have been disrespectful for Jacob to 
have ascribed to God the physical chore 
of bringing him back, as if He were 
Jacob's porter; therefore, he said 7' will 
return. This alteration also accounts for 
Jacob's addition of the word in 

peace. By definition, whatever God does 
is perfect; when God promised to return 
Jacob, it was implicit that His return 
would be in a state of peace and perfec- 
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lion. This cannot be said, however, of a 
human agency. When Jacob ascribed 
the return to himself, therefore, he had 
to add the hope that it would be in 
peace. 

D’nbNb 'b 'n rnm — And Hashem 

* v t : 

will be a God to me. 

As reflected in the translation, 
Rashi interprets this as one of the 
conditions set by Jacob: And [if] 
HASHEM will be a God to me. Jacob 
asked that God cause His Name to 
rest upon his offspring forever in 
the sense that no blemish will be 
found in his posterity. This alludes 
to God's promise above [u. 15]: that 
which / have spoken regarding you, 
which refers to the promise made to 
Abraham [17:7]: fo be a God to you 
and to your offspring after you. 

Rashi offers this interpretation rather 
than the other possible interpretation 
that this was part of the vow, a promise 
by Jacob to remain loyal to God — 
because that would imply: If God will 
do all the above, HASHEM will be a God 
to me, i.e., only then will I recognize 
Him as my God, but not otherwise v*n. 
Such a blasphemous statement can 
clearly not be attributed to Jacob. Thus 
Rashi emphasizes that Jacob intended 
this as part of the condition: If God, 
Who is my God in any event, will allow 
His name to rest on me... (Gur Aryeh). 

Rashbam, like Rashi, construes 
this as part of the condition: If 
HASHEM will be a God to me — by 
helping me in all my undertakings 
[the Name o^nbi?, God, referring to 
Him in His aspect of Dispenser of 
providential assistance to all His 
creatures.] 

Kli Y akar in one opinion suggests 
that the intimation is: If it be in His 
manifestation of HASHEM [His 
aspect of Mercy] that He will be my 


God [Dispenser of Justice]. That is, 
if He will deal with me in a manner 
of constantly tempering His justice 
with mercy. 

Ramban, however, perceives this 
not as one of the conditions but as 
part of the vow, the implication be¬ 
ing: If I return in peace to my 
father's house, then l will serve the 
One God in the Chosen Land at the 
site of this stone which will be as a 
House of God for me, and there will 
/ set aside tithes. 

Ramban continues that hidden in 
this is the esoteric rabbinic dictum 
[Kesubos 110b]: 'He who dwells 
outside Eretz Y israel is like one who 
has no God' [the implication in our 
context being that only when Jacob 
returned to his father's house in 
Eretz Yisrael, would Hashem be his 
God in the fullest sense. See Over¬ 
view to Lech Lecha, Gen. 12]. 

While noting that according to Ramban, 
Jacob's pledge should have begun a new 
verse, Haamek Davar explains why the 
promise is contingent upon his return to his 
father's home. In Charan — an alien and 
potentially hostile land — Jacob would surely 
place his trust in God, for what alternative 
could he have? But upon returning to Eretz 
Yisrael and the security of his father's home, 
it would be human nature to forget about his 
dependence on God. Therefore Jacob 
pledged, that his allegiance to God would 
continue even after his return home. 

According to Sforno who also 
construes this as the vow, the 
implication is — if God shall do all 
the above then HASHEM shall be to 
me D’nbtf:, my Judge, i.e.. He shall 
judge me if I do not serve Him with 
all my might. That is, I accept upon 
myself that in such a case HASHEM, 
the Merciful One, should thence¬ 
forth deal with me in strict justice as 
Elohim. 
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28 will be a God to me — 22 then this stone which I have 

22 set up as a pillar shall become a house of God, and 

whatever You will give me, / shall repeatedly tithe to 
You. 


22. JiN*n pxm — Then [lit. and} 
this stone ... 

The translation of the conjunc¬ 
tive 1 as then follows Rashi, ac¬ 
cording to whom this is the begin¬ 
ning of the vow; i.e., if He will do 
all the above for me then I, too, will 
do the following. 

D’nbK rpa rv>rp — Shall become a 

m ■■■ ■■ q■ ■ p 

house of God. 

Rashi explains [that this is not to 
be taken literally as a vow to build a 
House of God (Mizrachi); but] as 
Onkelos renders: And at this stone 
... will l worship before God [i.e., 
this place will become a center for 
serving God (Gur Aryeh).] This is 
what Jacob later did when he 
returned from Paddan Aram: He 
returned to Bethel [35:1] and set up 
a pillar ... and poured a libation 
~thereon. 

Did this imply that if the condi¬ 
tions were not met Jacob would not 
serve God? — No; it implied that 
this stone , which symbolized the 
site of the promises, could have a 
special significance only upon 
fulfillment of the promises as¬ 
sociated with it. If, however, Jacob 
were not to merit such blessings, 
then the stone would remain an un¬ 
venerated object (Divrei David). 


Radak explains this as a promise 
to build an altar which would 
become an inspirational center for 
those who wish to worship God. 

According to Abarbanel, this 
statement was a prophetic prog¬ 
nostication that on that site a House 
of God would be built by his 
descendants. Or, as Radak writes, 
that he would charge his children 
with the duty of building a Sanc¬ 
tuary when they would inherit the 
Land. 

[Concerning the Midrash that 
God sunk that stone into the earth 
to become the pf<, Foundation 

r • : »v v 

Stone on which the Ark rested, see 
end of Ramban to v. 17.] 

untoy* I'a/y ittfK bbj — And 

i « I I ■ ■ * I * 

whatever You will give me, / shall 
repeatedly tithe [lit. tithe 1 shall 
tithe ] to You. 

This pledge includes a tenth of 
my children, whom I shall dedicate 
to Your service. Specifically, this 
was Levi, who, more than his 
brothers, was involved in serving 
God, and to whom Jacob imparted 
the esoteric teachings and wisdom 
of the Torah (Radak citing Mid¬ 
rash; see Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 37; 
Tanchuma Re'eh 14; Targum Yo- 
nasan 32:25). [11 


1. A Cuthean asked R' Meir. 'Do you not maintain that Jacob was truthful?' 

Certainly,' R' Meir replied. 

'But did he not vow to give a tenth of everything God gave him?', the Cuthean asked. 

'Yes, and he therefore even separated to God the tribe of Levi, which represented a tenth of 
the tribes,' R' Meir replied. 

Why did he not separate a tenth of the remaining two tribes?,' the Cuthean insisted. 

Were there only twelve tribes?' R' Meir countered, 'there were fourteen, since Jacob con¬ 
sidered Ephraim and Menasseh to be his own, 'like Reuben and Simeon' [48:5] ... Now there 
were four Matriarchs, and the first-born of each must be deducted from the fourteen, since the 
first-born are holy and no tenth is needed to exempt what is already holy.' 

'Happy are the people in whose midst you dwell!,' the Cuthean exclaimed. 
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[Ibn Ezra notes that this is the homilelical 
and not the literal sense of the passage. In the 
literal sense, the Torah does not require one 
to tithe his children. The intent was that he 
would tithe his material possessions.) 

The translation of inttWN "iwy 
reflects the literal implication of the 
compound infinitive verbal form 
[lit. tithe I will tithe ] which Scrip- 
turally denotes an emphatic 
significance: I will surely tithe, or as 
Hirsch renders, / will repeatedly 
tithe, the compound emphasizing 
the action. Cf. 2:16 baxn bbK; 2:15 
mnn nin ; 15:13 yin yn\ 

R.' Nachman in Kesubos 50a in¬ 
terprets in this case the compound 
'tithe l will tithe' as meaning that 
Jacob vowed to give a double tithe 
— that is, a fifth. This forms the 
basis for the ruling that even one 
who wishes to give liberally should 
not distribute more than a fifth of 
his wealth to charity. The purpose 
of this ruling was to prevent the 
donor from impoverishing himself 
and requiring assistance from 
others. The Talmudic sages are 
recorded as having, on various oc¬ 
casions, stopped others from giving 
away more than a fifth of their 
wealth. 

Imrei She far refers this to the 
double tithe the Torah would later 
require — a tenth for the Levites and 
another tenth for the poor. 

This was not a conditional vow 
but a separate statement: I will sure¬ 
ly tithe regardless of what happens 
(Devek Tov). 

Maharshal suggests that though 
Jacob would tithe from his gains 
whether or not the promises were 
fulfilled, the implication was that if 


he were not to forfeit the blessings 
by sinning, he would give a double 
tithe [unu/y* “ityy]. Otherwise, he 
would still give the tithe required by 
law. 

[That Jacob actually set aside the 
tithe he vowed is mentioned by 
Rashi in 32:33 and Ibn Ezra in 
35:14.] 

— To You. 

— I.e., I will give my tithes to a 
person worthy of receiving them for 
the glory of God (Ibn Ezra). 

According to Rashbam : By offer¬ 
ing sacrifices to You. 

•«§Jacob did not yet have riches; how 
could he pledge the transfer of 
□biyb K3 vbv), something that had not 
yet come into existence? Even in a com¬ 
mercial transaction, such an obligation 
would be invalid unless, according to 
some opinions, it was upheld by an 
oath. TSee comm, to 25:33.] 

Rambam in Hilchos Arachin 6:32 
maintains that were one to say: 'I pledge 
myself to donate [to charity] all that I 
earn this year,' or something similar, he 
is bound, because of his vow, to con¬ 
secrate it after that which he pledged 
has come into existence. He draws 
evidence for this ruling from our case of 
Jacob which in 31:13 God acknow¬ 
ledges as having been a valid vow. Ram¬ 
bam goes on to explain that these and 
similar utterances belong to the class of 
D'* - n3, vows, and not to the class of 
niu/Tpn, consecrations. The difference 
between the two categories is this: A 
vow is a pledge to do something; a 
person can so obligate himself. 
However, consecration means that 
someone wishes to place a condition of 
sanctity on an object and to transfer it to 
sacred ownership. This, like all 
transfers of property, can be done only 
when something is in existence. 
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C^o Jacob lifted his feet, and went toward the land of 
the Easterners. 2 He looked, and behold — a well in 


XXIX 


1. Jacob meets Rachel 

r>bjn spy? Ktfni — So [lit. and ] Jacob 
lifted [or lit. carried ] his feet 

I.e., he lifted his feet with agility 
and proceeded on his journey 
(Targum Y onasan). 

At the good tidings which he had 
received assuring him of God's 
protection, his heart 'lifted his feet' 
and he felt very light as he con¬ 
tinued his journey (Rashi citing 
Mid rash). 

This is an idiomatic expression 
for traveling joyfully and briskly 
(Rashbam). 

[Sforno perceives the connota¬ 
tion to be that having perceived 
such Divine closeness and received 
God's assurances of protection, 
Jacob proceeded on his journey con¬ 
fident and without reluctance. He 
writes:] 

When we mean to imply that a 
person goes willingly, we may 
rightly say that he 'carries his feet.' 
But if a person goes reluctantly, we 
say rather that 'his feet carry him.' 
Cf. Isaiah 47:9: Pass over to 


Tarshish; howl you inhabitants of 
the coastland. Is this your joyous 
city whose feet in antiquity, in an¬ 
cient days, carried her afar to 
sojourn? 

□ip ’03 runN ■nb’l — And went 

v I; " ▼ : “ I v 

toward the land of the Easterners 
[lit. children of the east]. 

The reference is to Abraham's 
ancestral home — the regions east of 
Eretz Yisrael : Aram, Ur Kasdim, 
etc. See comm, to 25:6. 

2. — [And] he looked [lit. 

saw], 

mtera -IKD nam - And behold, a 
well in the field! 

The Torah narrates this incident 
at length to illustrate how those 
who wait [confidently] for God 
shall renew their strength [Isaiah 
40:31]. For though Jacob was weary 
from his long journey, he was able 
to roll away the stone unassisted, a 
task which usually required the 
combined effort of all the shepherds 
(Ramban). ll] 


1. The symbolism of this incident. 

Ramban again expounds on the principle that whatever happened to the Patriarchs 
foreshadowed events in the future of their descendants. This is the reason why the Torah 
relates at length seemingly unimportant incidents in their lives. [See footnote on page 436, and 
Overview to Lech-Lecha (Vol. 11 page 383).] 

Citing the Midrash, ht explains that the well symbolized the Temple, the three flocks of 
sheep are symbolic of the pilgrims ascending to the Temple during the three pilgrimage 
festivals [ =Pesach, Shavuos, and Succos; see Dent. 16:16]; from that well they would water 
the flocks represented the spiritual influence emanating from the Temple. Or, it may be that 
the water symbolized the Torah, which has been likened to water [Isaiah 55:1, Bava Kamma 
17a], emanating from Zion along with God's Word [Isaiah 2:3]. Having enjoyed the water, 
they replaced the stone, until the next festival. 

Other allegorical interpretations recorded in the Midrash are: 

The well in the field represented the Sanhedrin [source of spiritual sustenance to Israel]; the 
three flocks of sheep symbolize the three rows of scholars who sat in front of the Sanhedrin 
during their deliberations; from that well they watered the flocks: it was there the halachah 
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i^by D’ya'n ’[K^nny niybitf oitf nan? 

— And behold! Three flocks of 
sheep lay there beside [lit. upon] it. 

The translation of I’by, [upon it] 
as 'beside it' follows Radak who 
cites such similar idiomatic usage in 
Numbers 2:20: rnyan nun vbjn. and 

V "■* 2 mm ^ ^ m 

beside him shall be the tribe of 
Menasseh. 

The connotation of V’by, upon it 
in contexts such as our verse is: 
dependent upon it, i.e., the sheep 
lay there dependent upon the water 
of that well (R' David Feinstein). 

D’nnifn ipiy? — They would water 
the flocks. 

[The future tense ip#?, lit. will 
water, is in the imperfect tense and 
expresses a continual action]: They, 
i.e., the shepherds, used to water the 
flocks; this verse uses an elliptical 
phrase they would water [omitting 


the implied subject: the shepherds] 
(Rashi; see next verse). 

iN?n p-by nbn? ptjn? — Now [lit. 
and] the stone over the mouth of the 
well was large. 

Had the Torah merely wanted to 
tell us that the stone was large 
rather than small, the expression 
would have been ’S by nbna pro 

^ t : I v v : 

“)K?n, and [there was] a large stone 
over the mouth of the well. Reading 
as it does nbna pKni, and the stone 
... was a large one, the syntax 
emphasizes the very large size of the 
stone. The intent is to accent Jacob's 
God-given strength in effortlessly 
rolling off the stone as described in 
v. 10 (Or HaChaim). 

[Apparently, many wells in that 
region were regularly kept covered 
with boulders — as is still the case 
today. The syntax indicates that the 


was expounded by the Sanhedrin; the stone over the well was large: the Court's leading 
scholar, who defined the Law; all the flocks would be assembled there: the other scholars of 
Erefz Yisrael; they would roll the stone: they, too, would hear the Law expounded in the 
Sanhedrin; then they would return the stone upon the mouth of the well in its place: they 
would discuss each rule until it was thoroughly clarified. 

[Other interpretations too lengthy to include here interpret the well as symbolizing the well 
which accompanied the Israelites in the desert; the three flocks allude to Moses, Aaron and 
Miriam, etc. Another Midrash allegorizes the well as alluding to Mount Sinai; and the three 
flocks as alluding to the priests, Levites, and ordinary Israelites who heard the Command¬ 
ments given there.] 

Kii Y akar cautions that none of these Midrashic interpretations mean to negate the literal 
sense of the verse (lUltP? ’T*n KX1 1 toppn ]’K). Rather, the Sages perceive that Jacob's en¬ 
counter with the shepherds could not have been mere coincidence. Recognizing that God was 
showing Jacob what the future would hold for his children, the Sages seek to interpret the 
symbolism of the incident. 
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29 the field! And behold! Three flocks of sheep lay there 

3-4 beside it, for from that well they would water the 

flocks. Now the stone over the mouth of the well was 
large. 3 When all the flocks would be assembled there 
they would roll the stone from the mouth of the well 
and water the sheep. Then they would put back the 
stone over the mouth of rhe well, in its place. 


Torah stresses not that a stone was 
used to protect the well — that was 
quite common, but that the stone 
was nbn*, so large, that it could be 
moved only by the collective effort 
of all the shepherds.] 

The commentators offer the 
reasons for use of such a large 
boulder: 

— Because this was the town's 
only source of water, they wanted 
to ensure that no water was drawn 
until all the flocks were assembled; 
this would prevent wastage of water 
in the troughs which would occur if 
each flock were watered individually 
^(Radak). 

— As a safety measure to prevent 
creatures and objects from falling 
into the well, and to prevent un¬ 
authorized persons from drawing 
its water (Chizkuni). 

R' Hirsch observes, however, 
that generally the cover of a public 
well is made to be removed easily to 
facilitate its use. That this well was 
made so inaccessible gives us an in¬ 
sight into the base character of the 
Arameans — no one trusted the 
other, nor would allow another to 
gain even the slightest advantage. 
Fearing that someone might take 
more than his share of water, they 
made the cover so heavy that only 
by their combined effort could the 
well be used. 

From this description of the ex¬ 
treme precautions employed to 


guard the well, the Sages infer that 
the region was short of water and 
the residents were compelled to 
water all their sheep from that one 
well. Yet, after Jacob arrived, the 
fountains were blessed and water 
was in abundance as is evident from 
the mention of watering-troughs 
[plural] in 30:30 (Mid rash 
HaGadol; see Targum Yonasan 
cited to 27:10). 

3. onnyn bp nrau; ispwi — When 

^ I ^ T 

[lit. and} all the flocks would be as¬ 
sembled there. 

As Rashi explains, they regularly 
assembled there because the boulder 
was so heavy. 

ru* ^bb} 1 ) — They [i.e., the 
shepherds (Radak)) would roll the 
stone. 

Though the verb is in past- 
conversive, it has a frequentive 
sense: they used to roll, and it is so 
rendered by Onkelos: Fre¬ 

quent action is conveyed by the 
[imperfect] future or [perfect] past 
tenses, because every continuous 
action has already happened and 
will happen again (Rashi). 

pKH DK la’tt/m — Then [lit. and] 

I v v ▼ ” : L J 

they would put back the stone. 

Again, the verb is rendered in the 
'frequentive' tense: they used to 
return the stone, as indicated by 
Onkelos ' use of the participle: 
pn’npi (Rashi). 
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4. 3'pjn D^b “>j?n h i — [And] 7«coh 

sat'd to them. 

Le., to the shepherds already as¬ 
sembled there (Ralbag). 

’•nx — My brothers. 

A congenial form of address 
given even to non-relatives and 
strangers to initiate a feeling of 
friendliness and peaceful inten¬ 
tions; compare Lot's remark in 19:8 

(Radak).w 

5. n1ni"|3 ]3b — Laban the son of 
Nachor. 

Actually Laban's father was 
Bethuel; he was Nachor's grandson 
[see 22:20 ff. and 24:29)... 

R' Bachya suggests that the use 
of son instead of grandson is com¬ 
mon since, as the Sages note 
[Yevamos 62b): 'Grandchildren are 
considered as children.' See 20:12 


where this interpretation is cited in 
the case of Abraham who referred 
to Sarah as my father's daughter 
when, in reality, she was his father's 
granddaughter. 

Ramban, taking son in the sense 
of 'descendant,' offers three reasons 
for identifying Laban with his 
grandfather: (a) Laban was better 
known through his grandfather, 
Nachor, than through his father, 
Bethuel, since Nachor was an im¬ 
portant personage and the head of 
the family as evidenced by 31:53: 
God of Abraham and god of 
Nachor; (b) possibly Laban pre¬ 
ferred to be identified with Nachor 
because Bethuel was a dishonorable 
person. This would explain why 
Laban answered before his father 
[24:50]; or (c) perhaps it was to 
demonstrate their connection with 


1. The Midrash perceives in this passage an allusion to the later dispersion of Israel when 
Jacob would address his descendants, so to speak: 

My brothers — -i.e., conduct yourselves as brothers: from where are you from? — Why are 
you dispersed and scattered? 

... We are from Charan — we are fleeing from God's wrath [Charon]. 

Do you know Laban? — Do you recognize your sins and do you know that only He can 
make your sins whiter [lavan] than snow [cf. Isaiah 1:18]? 

We know — and confess our sins. 

The Peace is His! — He is the personification of Peace ... may He grant you peace and settle 
you in the habitation of peace. 

Peace —* through whose merit shall it come about? 

See! ... Rachel is coming with the flock — — peace shall come by her merit as it says 
[Jeremiah 31:15-17]: Rachel is weeping for her children ... Restrain your voice from weeping 
and your eyes from shedding tears; for there is reward for your labor and they shall return 
from the enemy's land. And there is hope for your future, says HaSHEM, and your children 
shall return to their own border (Midrash HaGadol)> 
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29 4 Jacob said to them, 'My brothers, where are you 

4-7 from?' And they said, 'We are from Charan'. 5 He 

said to them, 'Do you know Laban the son of 
Nachor?' And they said, 'We know .' 6 Then he said, 
'Is it well with him?' They answered, 'It is well. And 
see — his daughter Rachel is coming with the flock!' 

7 He said, 'Look it is still broad daylight; it is not 
yet time to bring the livestock in. Water the sheep 


their illustrious relative Abraham 
that his family preferred to trace its 
lineage to Nachor brother of 
Abraham [see 22:23], 

6. lb Dlbtt/n — Is it well with him? 

T "I 

[lit. is there peace to him?]. 

I.e., in what circumstances does 
he find himself? Jacob's sensitivity 
prompted him to ask this question. 
He was about to visit Laban and he 
wanted to know how to approach 
him according to his circumstances 
(Sforno). 

'fk^n nv ina bm nam — And 

I “ ■ tx — ■ » 

see — his daughter Rachel is coming 
with the flock! 

The shepherds' answers, as the 
Midrash observes, were curt and to 
the point. 

They realized that Jacob's 
curiosity about Laban would in¬ 
volve more details about his per¬ 
sonal life than they could supply. 
They therefore pointed out his 
daughter, as if to'say: Look, his 
daughter is coming — perhaps you 
should ask her your questions 
directly! (Haamek Davar). 

Compare the Midrash: Jacob said to 
them lb olbttJn, is there peace between 
you and him? And they said: There is 
peace. And if you are anxious for gos¬ 
sip: See, there is his daughter Rachel 
coming with the sheep — for women are 
fond of gossiping. 


[On Rachel's role as shepherdess, see 
v. 9.] 

The word ru$3 in our verse is accented on 
the second syllable K, indicating that it is pre¬ 
sent tense: [she] is coming, as Onkelos 
renders KjnK; while in verse 9 the accent is 
on the first syllable 3, indicating that it is 
past tense: she arrived, as Onkelos renders: 
nnn (Rashi). 

[Cf. Rashi to HKp in 16:17 and in 
Ruth 1:15.] 

7. bna aV>n iiv ]n - Look, it is still 
broad daylight [lit. the day is yet 
great.] 

Seeing the assembled flocks lying 
around, Jacob assumed that the 
shepherds had gathered the sheep to 
bring them home without intending 
to let them graze any longer. He 
therefore reminded them that lly 
blia DVn, it was still early, and if 
they were being paid by the day 
they had not yet completed a day's 
work. On the other hand even if 
you own the sheep: ny ti b 

rqpan, it is not yet time to bring in 
the livestock. Therefore, [take ad¬ 
vantage of the additional hours of 
grazing]: lin obi ]K^n water 

the sheep and go on grazing them 
(Rashi based on Midrash). 

— He called the livestock rqpp, 
property, [from H3p, own], thereby 
reminding them of their duty 
towards the owner of the sheep. 
They should not be allowed to lie 
about idle, but should be taken to 
the pastures (R' Hirsch). 
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Jacob's attitude illustrates how a 
righteous man objects to a wrong 
being done even to strangers, as it is 
said [Proverbs 29:27]: An unjust 
man is an abomination to the 
righteous (Sforno). 

iyi is 1 ?! ]K^n ipu/n — Wafer the 
sheep ana go on grazing [i.e. until 
night falls.] 

According to Haamek Davar, 
Jacob wished to converse with 
Rachel privately, so he suggested 
that the shepherds leave. 

8. bsil Kb — We will be unable to. 

I.e., we cannot water the flocks 
because the boulder is heavy [and 
we are not strong enough to move it 
ourselves] (Rashi). 

That is, do not assume that we are 
shirking our responsibilities; we did not 
conspire to congregate idly by the well 
rather than graze our flocks. We have 
no choice: it is physically impossible for 
us to water our flocks, since the weight 
of the boulder forces us to wait for the 
others to come and help us roll the stone 
from atop the well (Mizrachi; Tzeidah 
laDerech). 

-1K5H ’’D by?5 13KH DK ib^l - And 
they [i.e. the shepherds] will roll the 
stone off [lit. from upon ] the mouth 
of the well. 

[See comm, end of v. 2.] 

In another grammatical note Rashi 
observes that [in contrast to i>. 3 where ibbj} 
is rendered in the frequentive sense] here it is 


rendered by Onkelos in the future tense 
they will roll. 

9. nray laniy — [While] he 

wac still speaking with them. 

This phrase implies that Rachel 
arrived while he [Jacob] was still 
speaking, but the context of the 
verses indicates that she came dur¬ 
ing the shepherds' reply of verse 8. 
If so, our verse should read oily 
Day onann, While 'they' were still 
speaking with 'him'. It may be that 
Jacob is kept as the subject of the 
verse because he is the main 
character of the entire series of 
chapters. Or it may be that Rachel 
arrived as Jacob was addressing his 
remonstrance to the shepherds [u. 
7], but, out of respect to Jacob, 
Scripture gives their answer to him 
before reverting to the arrival of 
Rachel (Or HaChaim). 

rrnKb ityK ]KVn oy riKa brni — 
[And] Rachel had arrived with her 
father's sheep. 

The implication is that she came 
leading all his sheep; obviously 
Laban's flock was small since 
Rachel alone was able to lead them 
all. This would corroborate Jacob's 
later remark to Laban [30:30]: For 
the little which you had before [my 
arrival] has now increased into a 
great multitude. That such a young 
maiden could lead a flock of even 
such a size also displays Rachel's 
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29 and go on grazing .' 8 But they said, 'We will be un- 
8-10 a ^ e to, un Ml a M the flocks will have been gathered 

and they will roll the stone off the mouth of the well. 
We will then water the sheep.' 

9 While he was still speaking with them Rachel had 
arrived with her father's sheep, for she was a 
shepherdess. 10 And it was, when Jacob saw Rachel, 
daughter of Laban his mother's brother, and the 


skill as a shepherdess [see Targum 
Yonasan below] (Alshich; Or 
HaChaim). 

The Midrash draws a comparison 
between the region of Midian where 
Jethro's seven daughters who came to 
water their flocks were driven away by 
the other shepherds [Exodus 2:17], and 
the district of Charan where Rachel 
coming alone was unmolested even 
though she was beautiful [u. 17]. This is 
indicative of the influence which the 
righteous Abraham's residence in that 
region (almost a century earlier) had still 
exerted in their spiritual life (following 
Matnos Kehunah). (Cf. Ramban 
below.) 

The accent here is on the first syllable 
-indicating past tense. See Rashi to u. 6. 

Kin ny*i ’a — For she was a 
shepherdess. 

She alone tended the flocks as 
there was no other shepherd. Leah 
did not share this chore, either 
because the sun might have been 
harmful to her weak eyes [see v. 
17], or because she was older — of 
marriageable age — and Laban was 
afraid to let her mix with the 
shepherds. It could be that Laban — 
being of Abraham's family — was 
more modest than Jethro and would 
not allow his more mature daughter 
to venture among the shepherds. In 
the case of Rachel, however, there 
was no apprehension since she was 
still too young for the shepherd 
boys to take an interest in her 
(Ramban). 


The Torah adds the description 
of Rachel as a shepherdess to in¬ 
timate that Rachel tended her 
father's sheep only because she was 
a skilled shepherdess and was 
eminently qualified for this task. 
Otherwise, Rachel would not have 
undertaken such a chore since she 
was not a a type who liked 

to appear in public. Therefore the 
Torah uses the verb came, 

[rather than the uncomplimentary 
K2fJii, she went out, from which it 
might be inferred that she enjoyed 
going out and was lacking in 
modesty. For such connotations of 
the word K2rri], see Rashi; 34:1] (Or 
HaChaim). 

According to Kli Chemdah, since 
Laban was a notorious swindler no 
one would work for him. Therefore, 
he thrust the responsibility on his 
younger daughter. 

Targum Yonasan records that 
there had been a divine plague 
which wiped out Laban's flocks ex¬ 
cept for these few sheep. He 
therefore dismissed his shepherds 
and entrusted the remaining sheep 
to Rachel who was a shepherdess at 
that time. 

10. bn-) nK npyi nto -nytp - 

When Jacob saw Rachel ... 

... But he did not roll it off 
sooner. He was apprehensive that if 
he did, the shepherds would water 
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only their own three flocks and 
would not wait to assist the others 
(S for no). 

[One can only imagine Jacob's 

exhilaration over 'happening' to 

meet — at that very moment — the 
daughter of the uncle to whom he 
was traveling in search of a wife and 
in flight from Esau. Jacob surely 
perceived this as an act of 

Providence guiding him to his 

destined wife. He must have com¬ 
pared his experience to that of 
Eliezer who 'happened' upon 
Rebecca when he was searching for 
a wife for Isaac nearly one hundred 
years earlier.] 

ihk ’ntt jnb |K 2 f nto i»k ’nK pbTta 

— Daughter of Laban his mother's 
brother, and the sheep of Laban his 
mother's brother. 

That Laban was his mother's 
brother is repeated three times in 
this verse to emphasize clearly that 
Jacob's every action was prompted 
not by the mere sight of Rachel but 
by his love for his mother (R' Bach- 
ya; Abarbanel). 

As R' Hirsch explains: Jacob's every 
act was motivated by devotion to his 
mother whom he saw before him in the 
person of her relative. The frequent 
stress on this relationship provides an 
understanding of Jacob's reason for kis¬ 
sing Rachel. Otherwise, it would have 
been taken as an act of gallantry toward 
a pretty shepherdess. [See next verse.] 

... bp] 3'pjr ttJP] — [And] Jacob 
came forward [lit. approached; 


drew near] and rolled the stone off 
[lit. from upon] the mouth of the 
well. 

— Unaided (Rashbam). 

— As effortlessly as one draws a 
stopper from the mouth of a bottle. 
This illustrates Jacob's great 
physical strength (Rashi. [See 
Ramban to v. 2.]). 

According to Tzror HaMor, it 
was the sight of Rachel, his 
mother's niece, under these circum¬ 
stances that stirred him to perform 
this feat of great physical prowess. 
[Malbim comments similarly.] 

Mizrachi offers that Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation comparing Jacob's feat to the 
drawing of a stopper from the mouth of a 
bottle is based on the use of bin literally, he 
revealed, instead of bibin, he rolled. He sug¬ 
gests that bin comes from the root nbi un¬ 
cover rather than bbl roll, and the verb is 
suggestive of the ease with which Jacob 
plucked off the stone and uncovered the 
well. 

However, the word bin is generally in¬ 
terpreted by the commentators [Onkelos, Ibn 
Janach, Radak] as rolled. 

Accordingly, Sifsei Chachamim suggests 
that Rashi derives his interpretation from the 
proximity of the two verbs: bin iPin, he drew 
near and rolled, implying that no sooner had 
he drawn near than he rolled the stone away, 
as if no effort were required. 

HaKsav V'HaKabalah cites an interpreta¬ 
tion that this exegesis is based on the non- 
emphatic from bin instead of bbm which, by 
virtue of the intensive form would have sug¬ 
gested a strenuous rolling rather than the ef¬ 
fortless one implied here. 

R' Hirsch notes that the word bin is 

V • 

in hiph'il [ = causative]: he [effortlessly] 
let it roll away. This root occurs 
nowhere else in the hiph'il. It designates 
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29 sheep of Laban his mother's brother, Jacob came 
11-12 forward and rolled the stone off the mouth of the 

well and watered the sheep of Laban his mother's 
brother. 11 Then Jacob kissed Rachel; and he raised 
his voice and wept . 11 Jacob told Rachel that he was 


the ease with which he pushed the great 
stone aside. 

ikjk ’»ntf pb jKir nis {?#?] — And 
watered the sheep of Laban his 
mother's brother. 

The hAidrash notes that unlike 
th e case of Moses where it 
specifically says that he drew the 
water [Exodus 2:19], here in the 
case of Jacob, when he rolled the 
stone off the mouth of the well, the 
water in the well rose up and flowed 
over the sides to water Laban's 
sheep. This is the intent of the 
omission of any mention of his hav¬ 
ing drawn water from the well. The 
Vhepherds who witnessed this were 
astonished at his strength when 
they had difficulty in removing the 
stone collectively. Jacob viewed the 
overflowing water as a heavenly 
sign that he was now meeting his 
pre-destined wife (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer; Pirkei d'Rabbeinu HaKa- 
dosh; Zohar 2:151). 

According to Targum Yonasan, 
in Jacob's merit the water continued 
overflowing for twenty years [i.e., 
the total duration of Jacob's stay in 
Charan]. 

11. brrjb ptf’j - Then [lit. 
and] Jacob kissed Rachel. 

Rachel was still too young to 
arouse one's passion, and Jacob's 
kiss should be perceived in that 
context. Or, as I bn Ezra [to 27:27] 


interprets, when the verb puo, kiss, 
is followed by the prefix b [as in our 
verse: brnb p^i] it means that 
he kissed her not on the mouth, but 
on the head or on the shoulder [or 
on the cheek as was the customary 
greeting of the region (see Ibn Ezra 
to Song of Songs 1:2)] [Ramban to 
v. 9). 

As may be inferred from Rashi 
below in v. 13 however, this opin¬ 
ion is not universal, and according 
to most commentators, the verb kiss 
in Scripture regardless of what fol¬ 
lows it, denotes a kiss on the mouth. 

[Notwithstanding the above, the 
halachah, (Even HaEzer ch. 21) forbids 
such intimacy even with members of 
one's family unless they are very young 
children, except between parent and 
child.] 

^3"] — And [he] wept. 

— Because he foresaw through 
the prophetic spirit that she would 
not be buried with him [in the Cave 
of Machpelah.] [He also perceived 
that she would be buried along the 
highway and would lament as her 
descendants passed her grave on 
their way into exile. At the thought 
of their long exile, he wept (Yafeh 
Toar).] Another reason he wept was 
because he came empty-handed. He 
thought: Eliezer, who was only my 
grandfather's servant came for my 
mother laden with riches, while I 
come here destitute. Esau's son 
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Eliphaz took everything I had 
(Rashi citing Midrash)J 1] 

According to Sforno Jacob wept 
at the thought of his not having 
merited to have married her in his 
youth and to already have had 
children born to him as a young 
man. 

Following R' Hirsch: Jacob's tears 
show the motive for his kiss. He did not 
see her beauty; he saw a relative after a 
long and lonely journey. [See above 
(28:10) that Jacob had studied at the 
Academy of Eber for fourteen years 
after leaving his parents' house.] The 
sight of his mother's niece moved him 
to tears and to a show of affection. 
Because Rachel must have been 
mystified, he withdrew and, in the next 
verse, explained the cause of his 
emotion. 121 

Haamek Davar similarly explains the 
tears after the kiss. He adds, however, 
that regarding Jacob's destitution, it 
would seem, according to the literal 
sense, that Jacob's riches would have 
dwindled away during his fourteen 
years at the Academy of Eber. 

12. ...brnb npjr “iri — [And] 


Jacob told Rachel that he was her 
father's relative. 

[Our translation interprets the 
order of events as having occurred 
as indicated by the verses: first, he 
kissed her (t>. 11), then he identified 
himself (i>. 12).] 

Ibn Ezra renders in past-perfect: 
had told. Only after telling her of 
their relationship (v. 12) did he kiss 
her (u. 11). [Ralbag and Abarbanel 
render similarly.] 

According to Sforno, however, 
the sequence of events is as related 
in the narrative. He told her that he 
was her relative to assure her that he 
had not acted improperly by kissing 
her. [Chizkuni renders similarly; 
see also R ' Hirsch above.] 

[In 24:23 the verb "tin, tell, denotes 
the transmission of a comprehensive 
fully detailed conversation, in contrast 
with *TOK, say, which has a more super¬ 
ficial connotation.] 

ton wn itik vm g — 

That he was her father's relative, 
and that he was Rebecca's son . 

The translation of ’nK [lit. 


1. The Midrash records that when Jacob fled, Esau ordered his son Eliphaz to pursue Jacob 
and kill him. Eliphaz obeyed and overtook Jacob. 

Since Eliphaz had been brought up on Isaac's lap, however, he refrained from slaying 
Jacob, but at the same time he realized that he would have to answer to his father for not obey¬ 
ing his command. 

'I do not want to kill you, but what shall I do regarding my father’s order?' Eliphaz asked. 

'Take everything that I have', Jacob suggested, 'and leave me destitute. Then you will have 
obeyed your father's orders since a poor man is considered as dead' (Kashi). 


2. There is a view in the Midrash that Jacob wept in response to the reaction of the onlookers 
who started whispering to one another, accusing him of introducing immorality there by kiss¬ 
ing a girl in public. His weeping was to emphasize that his kiss was not a frivolous one, but 
that of a kinsman. The Midrash derives from this episode that one must reckon with what 
people may think as well as with what is right before Heaven (Mishnas Rabbi Eliezer 7; cf. 
Mid rash Rabbah). 

We find, accordingly, that one who is the victim of unwarranted accusation should weep. 
The Talmud [Y oma 19b] relates that the High Priest who was admonished against performing 
the rites like a Saduccee would separate himself and weep at the fact that he was under suspi¬ 
cion. Similarly Joseph wept [45:2] because, as the Pesikta explains, his brothers suspected him 
of planning to seek vengeance for their having sold him into slavery (Yalkut Y ehudah). 
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29 her father's relative, and that he was Rebecca's son. 
12 Then she ran and told her father. 


brother] as relative follows Rashi 
who cites a similar usage in 13:8: 
for we are kinsmen [Q’riK, lit. 
brothers.] Rashi then goes on to ex¬ 
plain the apparently redundant 
description of himself as both her 
father's brother and Rebecca's son, 
when one would have sufficed, by 
citing the Midrashic interpretation: 

— Should your father wish to 
deceive me then I am his brother in 
deceit, [i.e. I am a match for him.] 
If, however, he is an honorable 
man, then I, too, am a son of his 
honorable sister Rebecca [and I will 
reciprocate accordingly.] [1] 

In answer to how a righteous 
man like Jacob could threaten to 
reciprocate Laban's deceit. Or 
HaChaim suggests that the intima¬ 
tion of the above Midrash is: 'If 
Laban acts treacherously with me, I 
wiil outwit him in an honest, legal 
manner. By behaving with integrity 
and according to the law, I will pre¬ 
vent him from cheating me.' Jacob 
alluded to this intention by describ¬ 
ing himself as Rebecca's son; he had 
no intention of disgracing her 
righteous reputation. This is the in¬ 
ner meaning of the verse, wisdom 
will give life to its possessor 
(Koheles 7:12). 

The Talmud [Bava Basra 123a; 
see footnote] records irt this connec¬ 
tion that when Rachel asked him if 
a righteous man may resort to 
deceit, he cited the verse 'with the 


righteous act righteously, and with 
the crooked act crookedly, [II 
Samuel 22:2]. 

According to Sforno, as noted, he 
mentioned that he was her father's 
relative to allay any apprehension 
over his having kissed her. He 
added mention of Rebecca although 
Rachel did not know her, so that 
she might thus inform her father. 

He mentioned his relationship to 
her father to intimate their physical 
kinship; the mention of his well- 
known righteous mother served to 
establish the spiritual kinship since 
the righteous rejoice in a kindred 
soul (Or HaChaim). 

rrnKb urn ynm — Then she ran 

t - t : - - 1 t * - 

and told her father. 

— Because her mother was dead 
and she had no one else to tell but 
him (Rashi following Midrash). 

[See comm, to 24:28 that Rebecca, in 
contrast, ran to her mother's tent be¬ 
cause, as Rashi notes there, a girl tends 
to confide only in her mother. The 
Midrash there notes that Rachel's 
mother had died and she had no one else 
to confide in but her father.] 

Ramban suggests however, that ac¬ 
cording to the plain meaning of the 
verses, Rachel went to her father so that 
he should go and welcome his relative. 
Her mother was not Jacob's relative; 
what would she do for him? On the 
other hand, Rebecca ran to her mother 
first, specifically to show her the jewels 
Eliezer had given her [24:28] as girls 
customarily do. 


1. According to Bava Basra 123a it was on this occasion that Jacob asked Rachel's hand in 
marriage. She consented, but warned him that she had an older sister and that her cunning 
father would not allow her to be married before her sister. Jacob reassured her that he was her 
father's brother' in cunning, and he entrusted her with certain identifying passwords [by 
which he would identify her in the dark.] These were the signs Rachel later compassionately 
entrusted to Leah on her marriage night in order to prevent her humiliation if Laban's ruse 
were to be discovered. [See Megillah 13b, and comm, to v. 25.) 
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13. npjp y)?ip n$ — The 

news of Jacob his nephew [lit. 
sister's son). 

— I.e., the news that Jacob had 
rolled away the stone (Sforno). 

— The account of Jacob's 
strength and piety; how he had 
procured the birthright and bless¬ 
ings from his brother; how HASHEM 
had revealed Himself to him at 
Bethel; how he had removed the 
boulder and how the well had 
overflowed ... (Targum Yonasan). 

inunpb yv] — [And] he ran toward 
him. 

Laban thought that Jacob must be 
loaded with money seeing that a 
mere household servant [Eliezer] 
had [years earlier] come with ten 
richly laden camels [24:10] (Rashi). 

This comment, like the comment on 
Laban's hurry to greet Eliezer in 24:29 is 
based on the sinister manner which 
Laban emerges in traditional Rabbinic 
perspective. It was known that Laban 
was not righteous, and that he was not 
simply being hospitable; his effusive 
welcome is accordingly interpreted as 
motivated by the sort of avarice he dis¬ 
played in his later treatment of Jacob.] 

As R' Hoffmann comments: We 
already know Laban [see 24:29] as a 
self-centered, greedy person. It was 


only the glitter of jewels on his sister's 
arm that had prompted him [97 years 
earlier!] to run and invite the stranger — 
Eliezer — into his home. Now, too, his 
attention was focused on the possible 
wealth he hoped Jacob had brought 
with him. But as he was soon to learn to 
his great disappointment, his nephew 
had come to him empty-handed! 

ib-pnrm — [And] he embraced him . 

Seeing that Jacob was empty- 
handed, Laban thought that he 
might have the money hidden on 
his person. He therefore embraced 
him [to frisk him and discover any 
hidden treasures] (Rashi based on 
Mid rash). 

This inference is drawn from a 
knowledge of Laban's personality and 
from the fact that the Torah should nor¬ 
mally have expressed these actions more 
economically as inpu/3^1 inpatrn. The 
use of the word lb, which can be 
translated for himself prompted the 
Rabbis to interpret our phrase to imply 
that Laban embraced Jacob lb, for his 
[Laban's] own benefit; in search of 
riches (Maskil l'David). [l l 

ib'plpri — [And he] kissed him. 

When Laban felt nothing on 
Jacob's person, he kissed him think¬ 
ing that his wealth might consist of 


1. [Masfcif I'David's inquiry into Rashi's justification for this interpretation points up a fun¬ 
damental principle of Rashi's commentary throughout Scripture. Since Rashi to our verse 
quotes Midrash Rabbah, one might wonder why, instead of seeking a textual basis for Rashi's 
interpretation, Maskil 1'David did not say simply that Rashi relied on the Midrash. Such an 
approach, however, would not be consonant with Rashi's own intention. 

Above [on 3:8j, Rashi explained his guiding principle in the choice of Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion: «b ■uki .nlunip inti/a* nan mum-pa njlan by irnian an-pp -pa* man nn$t< ’lihm ty 
.vuplit by man nan toppn npri naumnn nn^bi .topp b y imu/pb Kb* vm?. There are many 
homiletic expositions and our Rabbis have arranged them in an orderly manner in Bereishis 
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29 13 And it was, when Laban heard the news of Jacob 

13-14 h* s nephew, he ran toward him, embraced him, 

kissed him, and took him to his house. He recounted 
to Laban all these events. 14 Then Laban said to him, 
'Nevertheless, you are my flesh and blood!' And he 
stayed with him a month's time. 


precious stones carried in his mouth 
(Rashi). 

This long, searching kiss is in¬ 
timated by the intensive pi'el, pub'll, 
instead of the more simple, kal form 
used above in v. 11 (Heiden- 
heim; Hoffmann). 

[See Ibn Ezra cited to u.ll who maintains 
that the prefix indicates that the kiss was not 
on the mouth. Rashi here, however, certainly 
echoes the Rabbinic interpretation that 
Laban kissed Jacob on the mouth.] 

nbf<n Dnanrrba nt< pbb “isci — 

f t : — r I yr ▼ : - 

[And] he [i.e., Jacob] recounted to 
Laban all these events. 

What did Jacob recount? 

He explained that he had come 
only because he was being 
pefSecuted by his brother, and that 
he had come penniless because all 
his money had been taken from him 
by Eliphaz (Rashi). 

He explained that his parents had 
sent him to his family (Rashbam). 

He related how it came about that 
he had received his father's bless¬ 
ings (Ibn Ezra). 


14. Laban invites Jacob to reside 
with him 

nriK ntprn ’’ttyy — Nevertheless 
you are my flesh and blood! [The 
translation conveys the English 
idiom. The Hebrew is literally: my 
bone and flesh]. ll] 

[The connotation of which 
implies a conversive to that which 
precedes it is:] Because you come 
penniless I am under no obligation 
to show you hospitality. 
Nevertheless, [i.e., although you are 
poor] you are my relative, and I will 
therefore put up with you for one 
month's time. And thus he did. But 
even that month was not free: Jacob 
earned his keep by tending Laban's 
flocks [as implied by the next verse] 
(Rashi). 

Sforno interprets: Although you 
can earn your living as a shepherd 
elsewhere, since you are my flesh 
and blood you should stay and 
work for me. 

Hoffmann suggests that has the 
connotation of |DN: 'Indeed you are my 


Rabbah and the other Midrashic works. However, / have come only to explain the plain mean¬ 
ing of Scripture and to cite such Midrashim as explain each word of Scripture within its 
proper context. 

Accordingly, Rashi selected only such Midrashic expositions as are necessary to clarify the 
simple meaning of the verse. For this reason, the commentators to Rashi will often seek to find 
the textual consideration which compelled him to cite a particular Midrash.] 


1. The Vilna Gaon cites the Talmudic dictum [Niddah 31a] that there are three partners in 
man: God, his father and his mother ... The father supplies the substance out of which are 
formed the child's bones ... while his mother supplies the substance out of which is formed his 
flesh ... 

Accordingly, the Gaon explains the connotation of Laban's remark to be: You are related to 
me both from your father's side (=the bone, through Nachor/Abraham] and from your 
mother's side ( = the flesh, through Rebecca). 
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10 m 

mu/ua 


flesh and blood' and [though you are 
penniless] I recognize my duty to you as 
a kinsman. [See comm, to pK in 28:16.] 
Targum Y onasan also renders in the af¬ 
firmative: Indeed. 

You were quite right to come to me 
(Rashbam). 

According to K/i Y akar, when Laban 
heard Jacob's account of how he outwit¬ 
ted Esau to obtain the blessings, he 
proudly said, 'Indeed, you are my flesh 
and blood [i.e., a man after my own 
heart] — you are a deceiver like me. I 
must therefore take you under my wing.' 

Malbim, following Alshich, explains 
that Laban meant: 'Have no fear that 
Esau is pursuing you, Jacob, it is only 
you whom 1 consider my flesh and 
blood, not Esau. I love whomever my 
sister Rebecca loves, and if Esau comes 
to harm you, I will come to your 
defense.' 

The expression my bone and my flesh 
implies: You are as dear to me as my 
own body (HaRechasim leBik'ah). 

□■’n 1 tfTn iny Dtfn — And he 

a. 

▼ ■ a 

[ = Jacob] stayed with him a month's 
time [lit. a month of days]. 

— Working for him ( Sforno ; see 
Rashi above and Ramban next 
verse). 

The idiom mo*:th of days means a full cy¬ 
cle of days, when that same day falls out on 
the following month ( Ibn Ezra above 4:3). 

15. npjrb pb inK*] — Then [lit. 
and] Laban said to Jacob. 

[Presumably after the above- 
mentioned thirty days.] 

Din ’in-nyi nnr< won — Just 

T ■ ■ - * *1 — T — t • “! 

because you are my relative [lit. 
brother], should you serve me for 
nothing? 


The Torah had not said that 
Jacob had been working for him; it 
is implied from this remark. Ap¬ 
parently, from the time Jacob first 
watered Rachel's flocks at the well 
[z>.10] he took over her work and 
tended her flocks out of compassion 
to spare her the chore, so great was 
his love for her. Alternatively, Jacob 
may indeed have been a non- 
working guest for a month. Know¬ 
ing that Jacob would not continue 
to support himself at another's ex¬ 
pense, Laban now connived to elicit 
from him an offer to work for his 
keep (Ramban). 

Jacob had worked free of charge 
all month long for Laban rather 
than accept charity. Indeed, his 
work must have been very profita¬ 
ble if Laban, who surely computed 
the cost of Jacob's room and board 
still described Jacob's labor as hav¬ 
ing been for nothing (R' Hirsch). 

The translation of this passage as an in¬ 
credulous question follows Rashi, who also 
expounds the grammatical rule that a past- 
tense verb to which the conversive-prefix 1 is 
added may change the verb, depending upon 
the context, to future. Hence [past- 

tense, lit. you served me) with the ) c onver- 
sive becomes that you will [or: should serve 
me]. 

According to R' Bachya, ’’on does not 
imply a question but an affirmation, as 
in 27:36 [following Ibn Ezra and Radak 
cited at top of page 1152], and ■'irnnyi 
denotes the past tense. Thus, Laban's 
statement was: Indeed you are my 
relative , and you have served me this 
past month for nothing. Now, should 
you wish to remain here, then tell me 
what wage you desire. 
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29 15 Then Laban said to Jacob, 'Just because you are 

15-17 my relative should you serve me for nothing? Tell 

me: What are your wages?' 

16 (Laban had two daughters. The name of the 
older one was Leah and the name of the younger one 
was Rachel. 17 Leah's eyes were tender, while Rachel 


:jrn3ty9 nt? "»b HTun — Tell me: 
What are your wages? 

Although Jacob had been work¬ 
ing without pay, Laban preferred to 
pay him — and get him to commit 
himself to continue on the job 
rather than risk losing such a 
capable worker (R' Hirsch). 

But, at the same time, Laban was 
apprehensive that if he did not set a 
price now, Jacob would later de¬ 
mand more than he was prepared to 
pay (Malbim). 

Others interpret that Laban 
wished to increase Jacob's liability 
for losses. A paid watchman ["inlU/ 
"W is liable for theft and loss 
while an unpaid watchman [tnltf/ 
DIO! is liable only for negligence. 
Thus, by paying Jacob, Laban 
would get better protection for his 
assets (Tur). 

16. 'W jnbbl — [And] Laban 
had two daughters. 

Before recording Jacob's response 
to Laban's inquiry, the Torah inter¬ 
jects these parenthetical verses to 
inform us that Laban had two 
daughters, the younger of whom 
Jacob loved. This' digression 
prepares us for Jacob's response in 
verse lfi where he requested the 


younger daughter in marriage 
(Rashbam). 

The Midrash by a slight revowe- 
lization homiletically reads nlJ^, 
daughters as builders — for it 

was they who built the Jewish na¬ 
tion, since the great personages of 
the nation descended from them: 
Moses, Joshua, Samson, David, So¬ 
lomon and the royal heus.e of Israel. 

riNb nbhan — The name of the 

■ T w 

older one was Leah. 

The name is related to the 
cognate root nub meaning wearied. 
Midrash Sechel Tov perceives the 
name as an allusion to Leah's 
weariness over her constant weep¬ 
ing and praying to avert her mar¬ 
riage to Esau [as explained below]. 
Midrash HaBiur [cited in Torah 
Sheleimah] interprets the name as 
an abbreviation of m'leah, full, 
signifying that she was full of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

brn rqujpn — And the name of 
the younger one was Rachel. {1] 

The word means sheep, and she 
was so named for her skill in 
tending her father's sheep (Sechel 
Tov); according to Yalkut Reuveni, 
the name is a contraction which 


1. Following the traditional Rabbinic chronology in Seder Olam , Leah and Rachel were twins, 
Leah being the elder of the two. They were born, according to the most prevalent Rabbinic 
view, when Jacob received the blessings. Accordingly, their age at marriage was twenty-two 
[the Vilna Gaon reads: twenty-one.]. 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer, Bilhah and Zilpah [whom Jacob later married] were 
also Laban's daughters, but by his concubines, and were therefore treated as servants [see 
verse 24]. Rachel and Leah were his daughters by his wife, and were older than Bilhah and 
Zilpah (Yafeh Toar). 
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implies that she was filled with 
nn, a Divine [prophetic] spirit 

Midrash HaBiur explains the 
connotation of the name to be that 
she was worthy that the Shechinah 
might rest [brn =blnjili/] upon her. 

The Midrash interprets nbnan in the 
literal sense as the greater sister, sug¬ 
gesting that Leah was great in the gifts 
granted to her offspring. She received 
[through Levi and Judah respectively] 
the priesthood and royalty for all time 
[since even the future Messianic King 
will be descended from the House of 
David]. Rachel, in contrast, was the 
small sister — small in her gifts. Joseph 
held sway for but a time, and Saul [who 
was a descendant of Benjamin] reigned 
for but a short time [neither founding a 
dynasty]. Compare Psalms 78:67: He 
rejected the tabernacle of Joseph and 
chose not the tribe of Ephraim. [See 
footnote next verse.] 

17. niDi hkS vpjn — [And] Leah's 
eyes were tender [lit. watered; soft; 
weak]. 

— Through constant weeping at 
the prospect of marrying Esau. Peo¬ 
ple used to say that since Rebecca 
has two sons and Laban two 
daughters, the elder daughter would 
be married to the elder son, while 
the younger daughter would be 
married to the younger son (Rashi). 

[This view is followed by Targum 
Y onasan, Ibn Ezra, Ralbag, and Abar- 
banel. The implication of Ramban in v. 
9, too, is that Leah's eyes were weak and 
that was one reason that Rachel, and not 
she, tended the sheep.] 


Rashi's interpretation is based on 
Rav's view in Bava Basra 123a. The 
Talmud reasons that it would be in¬ 
conceivable for the Torah to record a 
disparaging blemish on the righteous 
Leah for no reason at all. Even when 
listing forbidden animals {Gen. 7:8), the 
Torah uses the longer, more euphemis¬ 
tic expression nilni? nai’K "Jtf/K, not 
clean, rather than the shorter, but dis¬ 
paraging, expression njjttp, con¬ 
taminated. 

Accordingly, the Talmud seeks an 
alteautiful of appearance.) 

lg 18 Jacob loved Rachel so he said, 7 will work for 


tender whereas Rachel was altogether 
beautiful. This follows Onkelos who 
translates: the eyes of Leah were 
beautiful [ptO] (Tur). 

Tur continues, however, that some 
explain that weak eyes were Leah's only 
blemish, while Rachel, on the other 
hand, was entirely beautiful. 

Rashbam also takes it in the sense as 
beautiful, gleaming and cites the Tal¬ 
mud [Taanis 24a] that if a bride's eyes 
are beautiful no further description is 
necessary. 

Haamek Davar also interprets it this 
way, but suggests that Leah's eyes were 
also tender and sensitive to the sun with 
the result as Ramban explains, that she 
could not tend the sheep. 

ntpn nan u<n ns 1 ! — Beautiful of 
form and beautiful of appearance. 

I.e., possessing beautiful features 
and a radiant appearance [complex¬ 
ion] (Rashi and almost all commen¬ 
tators). 

.(See comm, to nto» ns’ in 12:11 
and ntnE na\3 in 24:16.] 

— Altogether beautiful, in com¬ 
parison with Leah whose tender 
eyes were her only mark of beauty 
(Abarbanel, R' Hirsch. See Tur 
above). 

18. bnn ruy n'pjp anjoi — [And] 
Jacob loved Rachel. [l] 

— Since he foresaw that she was 
his preordained wife (Zohar). 

The Zohar notes that Jacob's foreor¬ 
dained wife, Rachel, was encountered at 
a well as were Moses' and Isaac's. Leah, 
however, came to be Jacob's wife only 
in a devious manner. This was because 
Leah was the mate who was suited to 


Jacob's higher spiritual nature; had he 
met her first, he would not have shown 
any subsequent interest in Rachel. 
Providence ordained that he meet and 
come to love Rachel before Leah since 
his marriage to Leah would have taken 
place in any event. [See Overview .] 

V3# rpijyN — / will work for 
you seven years. 

'Do you think it is money that I 
seek?' Jacob replied to Laban's re¬ 
quest that he specify his wage. 'It is 
your daughter for whom I came 
here!' (Chasam Sofer). 

•^Jacob'9 voluntary separation 
from his parents. 

[As was noted in the comm, to 26:5 
and will be elaborated upon further in 
Sidrah Vayeshev rr’K, Jacob was away 
from his parents for a total of thirty-six 
years, of which fourteen were spent 
studying in the Academy of Eber. For 
those years of study, he was not con¬ 
sidered negligent for failing to honor his 
parents. For the other twenty-two years, 
however, during which he failed to 
return home [twenty years of service 
and two years of journeying] the Sages 
hold that Jacob was derelict. His 
punishment was that Joseph remained 
separated from him for a like number of 
years. As Rashi writes in 37:36: 'These 
twenty years that I have been with you,' 
Jacob alluded to Laban [31:41], 'were , b, 
for me, i.e., the responsibility of them 
lies upon me and I shall yet be punished 
for an equal period of time.' 

As explained, it was apparently 
Isaac's intention that Jacob stay away 
only long enough to take a wife, and 
that he be prepared to return as soon as 
Isaac felt it was safe enough to send for 


1. [In the order of synagogue Torah reading, verse 17 is the conclusion of the second part of 
the Sidrah. Thus, there is a clear separation between the verse describing Rachel's beauty and 
the verse describing Jacob's love for her. The intention may be to point out that Jacob's love 
was not motivated by Rachel's physical beauty, but by her spiritual qualities.] 
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him. There is an interpretation that his 
mother had sent her nurse to fetch him 
one year after he arrived at Laban's 
home, but he did not leave because he 
was still obligated to serve Laban [see 
also Rashi to 35:8]. By volunteering 
seven years of work for Rachel — when 
a lesser amount might have sufficed — 
Jacob revealed a lack of sensitivity for 
his parents, and was therefore punished 
for all the years he was away from his 
father's service (except for the fourteen 
years of studying.) 

The question arises, therefore, why 
Jacob obligated himself for so long a 
period? It is doubly difficult because the 
Sages infer from Isaiah 16:14 that one 
should not hire himself out for more 
than three years. [See Overview .] 

[See Tosafos Kiddushin 17a; Mordechai 
ibid., RaMA, Choshen Mishpat 333:3, and 
ibn Ezra to Deut. 15:10. See Shach in 
Choshen Mishpat ibid: that for sustenance 
which would apparently include the case of 
marriage it is permitted even longer. Cf. 
Minchas Chinuch 42, and Pardes Yosef.] 

□ Rashi, following the Midrash, sug¬ 
gests that Jacob's offer to work for 
seven years was based on his under¬ 
standing of Rebecca's charge when she 
instructed him to flee to Laban. She 
spoke of a few days [27:44] and, as 
noted in the commentary there, the 
Torah often uses days to mean years. 
That Jacob had this understanding is al¬ 
luded to in verse 20 when the Torah 
says that these seven years seemed to 
him like a few days [i.e., they were like 
the few days of which his mother had 
spoken (Mizrachi).] 

□ The Zohar suggests that Jacob 
volunteered such a long period of ser¬ 
vitude to prove that his desire for the 
beautiful Rachel was not based on 
physical lust. Had he felt lust he could 
not have suppressed his passions for so 
long. 


□ Perhaps Rachel was still a young 
child [R' Bachya cites a version that she 
was but five years old at the time!] and 
Jacob wanted to delay the marriage until 
she was capable of child-bearing so his 
relation with her would be fruitful and 
entirely 'for the sake of Heaven.' 
Indeed, Reuben was the product of the 
first intimacy of Jacob's subsequent 
marriage (R' Chananel). 

[As noted in the footnote to v. 16, 
however, the most common Rabbinic 
chronology, based on Seder Olam, has 
Rachel and Leah as 21 or 22 at the time of 
their marriage.] 

□ Jacob might have volunteered fewer 
years of service, but he never thought 
that he could gain such an extraordinary 
woman for less than such a long period 
(Chizkuni). 

□ Jacob suggested this long waiting 
period because it was common 
knowledge that Leah had been destined 
for Esau. Jacob wanted Esau to have 
sufficient time to come and claim his 
wife, so Jacob would be free to then 
marry Rachel. What indeed, prevented 
Esau from coming and marrying Leah? 
— Leah's tears and prayers [see comm, 
to u. 16, and Tanchuma below] 
(Tanchuma Y ashan). 

□ Or HaChatm, in a mystical in¬ 
terpretation, comments that the right¬ 
eous Jacob constantly sought to humble 
himself absolutely [i.e., since the 
number seven symbolizes completion, 
seven acts of contusion represents total 
self-abnegation]. Similarly, Jacob 
bowed seven tim<*s before Esau [33:3]. 
After such total nullification of self, the 
righteous man is helped by God as 
Scripture states. For seven times the 
righteous one falls, but he arises [Prov. 
24:16], 

^3 brn 3 — For Rachel your 
younger daughter . 
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29 you seven years, for Rachel your younger daughter.' 

19 19 Laban said, 'It is better that / give her to you 

than that I give her to another man. Remain with me.' 


Because he knew Laban's cun¬ 
ning, Jacob took care to be very ex¬ 
plicit, saying [literally]: Rachel your 
daughter, the younger. He said that 
he would work for Rachel, but lest 
Laban wish to deceive him by sub¬ 
stituting another woman named 
Rachel, Jacob specified your 
daughter. To prevent Laban from 
deceiving him by changing Leah's 
name to Rachel, Jacob specified 
your younger daughter. But all 
these precautions were to no avail; 
Laban deceived him after all 
(Rashi). 

Jacob might have further suspected Laban 
of changing Zilpah's name to Rachel and sub¬ 
stituting her for the bride — for, as the Sages 
note Ziipah was Laban's youngest daughter 
by his concubine. However, Jacob did not 
suspect Laban of stooping so low (Sifsei 
Chachomim; see Maskil I'David). 

Jacob intended that during the 
seven years Rachel would reach 
marriageable age and in the interim 
Laban will be able to find a husband 
for Leah. This he implied by 
describing Rachel as younger: in 
seven years time the legitimate 
needs of the older Leah could be 
filled and the young Rachel would 
have matured (Sforno). 

Furthermore, by naypn Jacob 
implied: your insignificant [lit. 
small ] daughter, the one who is 
not as precious in your eyes as Leah, 
seeing that you made her a 
shepherdess (Chizkuni). 

Jacob did not ask for Leah 
because he was afraid that if he 
married the older daughter [who 
had originally been destined for 
Esau], it would provoke Esau to 
confront Jacob with the claim: Was 
it not enough that you took my 


birthright and blessings? Must you 
take my destined wife as well? 
(Tanchuma). 

[The expression naippri ^na brn, 
Rachel your younger daughter has 
accordingly become idiomatic for 
'clearly spelled out terms' of a deal.] 

19. -]b nnx >nn niu 

in# tt/’Kb — [Jf is] better that I give 
her to you than that I [ should ] give 
her to another man. 

— Since it was considered pref¬ 
erable to marry one's daughter to a 
relative (Radak). 

Possibly the deceitful Laban wished 
to suggest by this that someone else had 
sought Rachel's hand in marriage. 
However, Laban's use of 'give' in this 
case where Jacob would spend seven 
years of hard labor for her, needs 
amplification. In retrospect, this 
implication was part of Laban's cun¬ 
ning, for the trickster implies that he is 
'giving' something away when he is in 
fact selling it as part of a hard bargain. 
[Compare Ephron's use of give in 
Chapter 23.] Somehow it seems easier to 
renege on a gift than on an obligation. 
Laban intended to 'allow' Jacob to mar¬ 
ry Rachel in return for his work; 
therefore, he avoided implying in any 
way that a deal had been struck in 
which he was obligated to grant Jacob 
her hand. He would give her to him in¬ 
stead of to a stranger, but merely out of 
courtesy; Jacob would not have a legal 
hold on her. The only assurance Laban 
intended was that in return for Jacob's 
service he would give him prime con¬ 
sideration over anyone else when the 
time came for Rachel's marriage (Or 
HaChaim; M albim explains similarly). 

njjy — Remain [or: abide] with 
me. 

Laban's deceitful, insincere in- 
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timation was, 'I agree to your terms: 
Work for me seven years and I will 
give you my younger daughter 
Rachel in marriage'. However, as 
noted above, Laban never specifi¬ 
cally verbalized his agreement to the 
terms; he kept his response vague 
and open to later reinterpretation. 
So, when Laban later defended his 
substitution of Leah by telling Jacob 
that giving the younger daughter 
before the elder was contrary to 
local practice, Jacob could not point 
to an earlier agreement on Laban's 
part to the contrary; there was, in 
fact, none (Alshich; Malbim). 

Laban's advice was only a stalling 
tactic, implying: 'Stay with me and 
work until it is time for her mar¬ 
riage' (Haamek Davar). 

20. dw ip# bijp npjp — 

So Jacob worked seven years for 
[lit. in] Rachel 

The Torah repeats for Rachel 
because Jacob constantly let it be 
known throughout his service that 
he was working for Rachel. He 
wanted the bargain to be known to 
all so Laban could not deny their 
deal later (Or HaChaim). 

anntc o’np l’j’n r.i’i — And they 
seemed to him [lit. and they were in 
his eyes] like a few days. 

Like the few days his mother had 
intended (Mizrachi; see Rashi to u. 
18). 

nn'N iranK3 — Because of his love 
for her. 

It was only his profound affec¬ 
tion for Rachel that permitted Jacob 
to consider these seven long years as 


if they were only the few days his 
mother had described; had he not 
had this great love for Rachel, they 
would have truly seemed to be the 
many years that they were 
(Mizrachi). [See Overview.] 

... For 'love upsets the rule of 
normal conduct' [Sanhedrin 105b] 
(Sforno; [cf. Rashi to 22:3 s.v. 
ttPrm]). 

In his love for her — Jacob's love 
for her accordingly exceeded his 
love for himself (Machazeh Avra- 
ham). 

Midrash Lekach Tov contrasts 
this with the afflictive period of 
Egyptian servitude which the Torah 
notes were of 'many' days [Exodus 
2:23]. 

The seven years seemed but a few 
days — because Jacob thought that 
he should have given an even bigger 
dowry [i.e. work an even longer 
period of time] for her (Sforno). 

Tzeidah laDerech interprets to the 
contrary, that in Jacob's great love 
for her, the time went so slowly that 
they seemed like single days rather 
than years. Thus, Jacob said later: 
for my days are fulfilled. 

21. pb-b# 3'pJ?! — [And] 

Jacob said to Laban . 

After seven years, Laban said 
nothing; Jacob was forced to ap¬ 
proach Laban to remind him of their 
arrangement (Ralbag). 

IN 1 ?)? ’3 n* .“pH — Deliver 
[lit. give] my wife [i.e. the woman 
we designated to be my wife 
(Haamek Davar)] for my term is [lit. 
my days are] fulfilled. 
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29 20 So Jacob worked seven years for Rachel and they 

20-21 seemed to him a few days because of his love for her. 

21 Jacob said to Laban , 'Deliver my wife for my 
term is fulfilled , and I will consort with her.' 


The term of my work is fulfilled 
(Onkelos). 

I.e., the term [=the days] to 
which my mother referred [when 
she sent me to you is now complete. 
I can procrastinate no longer: I 
must return home (Mizrachi ; 
Tzeidah laDerech)]. Another in¬ 
terpretation: 'my days [i.e., the 
years of my life] are full I am 
already 84 years old [Jacob was 63 
when he left home + 14 years in the 
Academy of Eber+7 years of ser¬ 
vice with Laban = 84], and unless I 
marry now I may be too old to have 
twelve tribes. [Jacob knew 
prophetically that he would have 
twelve sons. See comm, to 28:16 
that it was indicated by the coales¬ 
cing of the twelve stones.] This is 
what Jacob meant by adding the 
seemingly indelicate term nKl3Kl 
PpSk, and l will consort with her 

T V ■' 

[see below] (Rashi), 

Ramban (v. 27) objects to both of Rashi's 
interpretations. If Jacob would have asked 
Laban to let the marriage take place before 
the seven years were over, he would have to 
advance reasons such as his mother's wishes 
or his advancing age. But since, according to 
Rashi, the seven years were over, Jacob re¬ 
quired no special indulgence from Laban; he 
should have said simply, as Onkelos renders 
our verse, 'my term of service is complete, 
and I am entitled to my bride.' For, indeed, 
his fulfillment of the agreement was surely a 
stronger argument than either Rebecca's 
wish or his age! 

Mizrachi defends Rashi , saying that the 
crafty Laban could invent reasons to delay 
the marriage even though the seven years 
were up. Jacob therefore considered it neces¬ 
sary to present his claim to Rachel together 
with a factor that ruled out any consideration 
of further delay. 


The dispute between Rashi and Ramban 
hinges partly on the interpretation of Kbtp 
nt<t complete this period of seven [u. 
27]. Rashi, following Onkelos, interprets it 
as the week of this one, i.e., the seven days of 
this bride's marriage feast. However, the 
word could also be rendered as this 
period of seven years, since it is a collective 
noun that refers to an indefinite group of 
seven; what 'seven' means always depends 
on the context. If so, Jacob's special request 
in our verse could be understood differently: 
Jacob had not completed his stipulated years 
of service, but because of his mother's wish 
or because of his own age, he asked Laban to 
permit the marriage. Though Laban ac¬ 
quiesced, he nevertheless demanded that 
before Jacob would be permitted to Rachel in 
addition to Leah, that Jacob complete this 
seven-year period of work [u. 27], 

In another interpretation, Ramban 
notes that the Torah does not specifical¬ 
ly say D’n’n nlK^na vpi, and it came to 
pass after the days were fulfilled, Ac¬ 
cordingly, he suggests that Jacob ap¬ 
proached Laban in the seventh, and 
final [calendar] year of the agreement, 
and asked for his wife. Jacob reasoned 
that a term which was nearly complete 
may be considered fulfilled for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, and that he could be 
trusted to continue his service for the 
remaining days of his obligation. 
[Haamek Davar takes this in the sense 
that Jacob waited seven 354-day lunar 
years, while Laban insisted on full 365- 
day solar years. See also comm, to v. 
27]. 

Ralbag interprets similarly, that Jacob was 
married before the conclusion of the seven 
years. As proof he cites his version of the 
chronology of years during which Jacob's 
children were born. (This will be dealt with 
in the following chapter.) Abarbanel insists 
however that interpretations such as the 
above take too many liberties with the simple 
context of the verse, which would seem to in¬ 
dicate that he did fulfill the term, and as 
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Rashi interprets, Jacob referred to his ad¬ 
vancing years. 

rpbx roonia — And I will consort 

▼ V” ▼ t : 

with her. 

[As Rashi notes above, Jacob's 
primary concern was that he was 
advancing in years]. That is why he 
added 7 will consort with her', for 
surely even the commonest of peo¬ 
ple would not use such an expres¬ 
sion! Jacob wanted to emphasize 
that he was intent on begetting off¬ 
spring [to fulfill his Providential 
destiny, and not that he was con¬ 
cerned with physical gratification] 
(Rashi following Midrash). ll] 

— 'Let us proceed directly with 
the marriage instead of making the 
customary waiting period after the 
betrothal,' such was Jacob's urgent 
desire to acquire the Godly heritage 
of chilren (Sforno). 

Or HaChaim writes that Jacob 
added this seemingly immodest 
remark to avoid a misapprehension. 
It would have seemed logical that 
the valuable labor of seven years 
would serve as the money which 
would affect the betrothal. This 
form of betrothal Jacob could not 
consider since wages due for ser¬ 
vices rendered are halachically con¬ 
sidered a loan, and loans are not 
valid for betrothal (see Ramham, 
Ishus 5:20). Therefore, Jacob used 


the expression, and I will consort 
with her to imply that the betrothal 
would be consummated by nioa, 
cohabitation, which is one of the 
three means of betrothal. [See 
Mishnah Kiddushin 1:1; Even 
HaEzer 2&:16; and M albim.] 

According to Ramban [u. 27 (see 
above)] who holds that Laban gave 
Leah to Jacob before the completion 
of the seven years. Jacob's state¬ 
ment should be rendered literally 
rnbK nNiUNi, and l will come to her. 
His intent was, 'Do not fear that I 
will take my bride and leave your 
service. Rather, l will come to her, 
because I must remain here to com¬ 
plete my term of service. [Accord¬ 
ingly, as Ramban explains there, 
Laban later told Jacob that before he 
could marry Rachel he must first 
nKt ynt?/ kSiq, complete the balance 
of the seven year term for this [wife 
i.e., Leah ] (v. 27) and then marry 
Rachel.) 

Abarbanel, too, renders the literal 
sense: And l will come to her, i.e. I 
will make a home with her and 
come home to her after working in 
the field, and no longer feel like a 
boarder in your home. 

22. Leah is married to Jacob 

nrittfE te/yn — And made a feast 

The Midrash notes that Laban as- 


1. R' Bachya explains that Jacob's remark can be considered improper only to the standards 
of ordinary people, of whom such talk would betray loose morals and a loose tongue. The 
Patriarchs, however, were above physical lust. They determined their actions by the dictates 
of their intellect. 

To Jacob, cohabitation was not an animalistic act, but the means of fulfilling God's will that 
he have twelve sons. Similarly, Adam and Eve needed no clothing before their sin, because all 
organs of their bodies were above lust and were dedicated to the service of God. 
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29 22 So Laban gathered all the people of the place and 

22-24 made a feast. 23 And it was in the evening, that he 
took Leah his daughter and brought her to him. And 
he consorted with her. 

24 — And Laban gave her Zilpah his maidservant — 
a maidservant to Leah his daughter. 


sembled all the people of that place 
to tell them of his plan to substitute 
Leah. Laban knew that the 
Charanite economy had improved 
drastically since Jacob's arrival. 
Charan had been plagued with 
drought, and now all the wells were 
brimming over. Realizing that this 
had resulted from Jacob's merit, 
Laban devised this scheme to force 
Jacob to spend another seven years 
there in order to gain permission to 
marry Rachel whom he loved. 

[The term nj^n, from the verb 
nnu/, drink, refers to a feast where 
wine is served as Sforno explains in 
19:3 and 21:5]. 

This wine-feast was but another 
oh'Laban's deceitful ploys: He 
desired to muddle Jacob so that 
Leah could be substituted un¬ 
noticed. Note that he did not make 
such a feast at the marriage of 
Rachel since this was not necessary 
(Daas Zekeinim). 

Furthermore, the presence of so 
many people would reassure Jacob 
that no trickery was being perpet¬ 
rated and he would not consider it 
necessary to scrutinize his bride. 
Additionally, since so many guests 
would concur in effect, with 
Laban's later claims that older 
sisters must be married first, Jacob 
would be ashamed to divorce her 
when he realized the deception 
(Malbim). 

23. ’rPl — And it was in the 
evening. 


The word , rP1 is often 
Midrashically interpreted to suggest 
trouble ['•m-rpn n, there was woe; 
see comm, to Esther 1:1; Ruth 1:1]. 
Here, too, there was an element of 
tragedy in that evening of de¬ 
ception (Or HaChaim). 

rink ra*] inn n^b-nt* np*i — 
Then [lit. and] he, [ = Laban] took 
Leah his daughter. 

The phraseology suggests that 
Leah had no desire to deceive Jacob 
but Laban took her against her will. 
Or it suggests that he persuaded her 
[this being the Biblical connotation 
of take as explained in the comm, to 
2:15 and 12 -.5] (Or HaChaim). 

ton — And he [=Jacob] con¬ 
sorted with her [i.e., consummated 
his marriage with her.] 

— In sanctity, silence, and in the 
darkness of night as the laws of 
modest conduct demand. Thus, he 
did not recognize her (Chizkuni; Or 
HaChaim). 

24. Laban presented Zilpah to 
Leah on the wedding night (Radak). 

nnatf inn nijtbb ... |}b in’ll — 

And Laban gave [to] her ... a 
maidservant to Leah his daughter. 

The Torah interjects this fact 
because giving Zilpah to Leah on 
the wedding night played an impor¬ 
tant part in Laban's scheme to 
deceive Jacob: Zilpah was younger 
than Bilhah and should have gone 
to Rachel the younger daughter. 
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That she was presented to the bride 
was another factor in Laban's 
deception of Jacob (Midrash Ag- 
gadah). 

The syntax of the Hebrew is dif¬ 
ficult, and apparently redundant. 

Or HaChaim infers that Bilhah and 
Zilpah had been the personal maidser¬ 
vant of Laban's late wife and she had 
bequeathed them, one to Leah and the 
other to Rachel. Laban, however, in his 
normally overbearing, deceitful man¬ 
ner, acted as though he were their 
owner and to 'give' Zilpah to T eah as in¬ 
dicated in the first half of the verse. But 
in reality, the verse goes on to inform 
us, Zilpah was already Leah's property 
because her mother had given her to 
Leah his daughter as a maidservant. 

R' Hirsch observes that the Torah 
emphasizes that Laban was careful to 
give Zilpah nb, to her, not to Jacob, but 
expressly nxb^, to Leah as her own per- 
sonal property. This has later 
significance, for when Jacob married 
Zilpah a few years later, he could have 
done so only on the initiative of Leah, to 
whom she belonged. 

nsbr — Zilpah his maid¬ 
servant. 

As noted in the comm, to v. 16 
Zilpah was Laban's daughter by a 
concubine. Such offspring were 
commonly referred to as 'maidser¬ 
vants' (Chizkuni based upon Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer). 

Her mother had been a maidser¬ 
vant; hence she, too, is called maid¬ 


servant (Midrash HaBiur; Torah 
Sheleimah note 73). 

Zilpah's name was appropriate, for 
her eyes, too, flowed with tears [ntobip 
nlyn^] in sympathy for her mistress, 
Leah, who had been assumed to be 
Esau's future bride (Sechel Tov; Torah 
Sheleimah ibid.). 

25. iikS Kin-nani ipia in’1 — And 
it was, in the morning, that [lit. and] 
behold it was Leah! 

— But at night she was not 
[distinguishable as having been] 
Leah because Jacob had given 
Rachel a prearranged sign [by 
which he could always recognize 
her; see footnote to v. 12]. When 
Rachel saw that they were about to 
substitute Leah for her, she con¬ 
fided the sign to her so that she 
would not be put to shame (Rashi 
from Megillah 13b). 

According to the version in Eichah 
Rabbah, [Proem 14], already before the 
wedding Rachel had discovered the 
planned deception and got word of it to 
Jacob. In order to frustrate Laban's 
plan, she gave a sign by which he would 
be able to distinguish between her and 
her sister Leah. Later, however, Rachel 
had pity on Leah. She therefore, dis¬ 
closed the secret signal to her sister so 
Jacob should think Leah was she. 
Furthermore, she even hid in the bridal 
chamber and answered whenever Jacob 
spoke so that he could not recognize 
Leah by her voice ... w 


1. The Midrash [Eichah Rabbah ibid.] records in this context that when the Temple was 
destroyed and Israel was exiled, each of the Patriarchs and Moses came to implore Cod to be 
compassionate on their sinful descendants for their sake. Each of them related the suffering he 
had endured without questioning Cod's justice. But they all failed to stir Cod's Mercy. 

Then the Matriarch Rachel related to God that on her long-awaited wedding night, she sup- 
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29 25 And it was, in the morning, that behold it was 

25-26 Leah! So he said to Laban, 'What is this you have 
done to me? Was it not for Rachel that I worked for 
you? Why have you deceived me?' 

26 Laban said, 'Such is not done in our place, to 


'b ivtyy nK*-nn — What is this you 
have done to me? 

[An incredulous rhetorical out¬ 
burst, as if to say, 'How could you 
have perpetrated such a great in¬ 
justice against me?' Comp. God's 
similar rebuke to Cain in 4:10; 
Pharaoh's and Abimelech's to 
Abraham in 12:18 and 20:9; and to 
Isaac in 26:10.] 

’qtay ’ , n‘py brrp Nbrj — Was it not 
for Rachel that / worked for [lit. 
with] you? 

— As I kept making clear 
throughout my period of service! 
(Or HaChaim to v. 20). 

Why did you not give me the 
woman for whom I worked? 
(Malbim). 

’jn’ran nob) — [And] why have you 
deceived me? 

— Why did you give me the 
daughter I did not want? (Malbim). 

Why did you have to accomplish 
your desire by resorting to deceitful 
methods; you could have ap¬ 
proached me regarding Leah in a 


rational manner. It is unseemly for a 
man to marry the woman with 
whom he will spend the rest of his 
life, in such an underhanded way 
(Or HaChaim). 

26. Laban justifies his wicked act 
by shifting responsibility. He 
portrays himself as having been 
pressured into it because the com¬ 
munity or some vague body to 
which he belongs compelled him to 
act in this way (Hoffmann): 

unlpipa p ntyy ,_ Kb — Such is not 
done in our place. 

Our citizenry will not permit it 
(Ramban, end of v. 27); the people 
would not allow me to keep my 
word [they would prevent me from 
giving you Rachel, even if I wanted 
to] (Sforno). 

According to the Midrash, this 
excuse was false, since, as noted in 
v. 22, the townspeople had agreed 
to back any course designed to force 
the continued blessed presence of 
Jacob. Convinced that their pros¬ 
perity was dependent on his 


pressed her desire and disclosed her secret signal to her sister to spare her from becoming 
humiliated. She concluded: ‘And if I, a creature of flesh and blood, formed of dust and ashes, 
was not envious of my rival and did not expose her to shame and contempt, why should You, 
a King Who lives eternally and is Merciful, be jealous of vain idolatry, and exile my children? 
You have let them be slain by the sword, and their enemies have done with them as they 
wished!' 

Immediately, the mercy of the Holy One, Blessed be He, was stirred, and He said. Tor your 
sake, Rachel, I will restore Israel to their place.' And so it is written [Jeremiah 31:14ff]: ... A 
voice is heard in the upper spheres, lamentation and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her 
children, refusing to be consoled for her children for they are gone. 

This is followed by: Thus said Hashem, 'Withhold your voice from weeping, and your eyes 
from tears; your deeds shall be rewarded ... and there is hope for your future ', s aid Hashem 
'and your children shall return to their own border.' [Rashi to Jeremiah 31:14 records a slight¬ 
ly different version of the*Midrash.) 
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residence among them, they were 
ready to concur in any tactic chosen 
by Laban. 

The fact that Jacob accepted Laban's 
excuse teaches that local custom 
prevails over other conditional arrange¬ 
ments (see Shach , Choshen Mishpat 
61:4, cf. 5MA. See also version in 
Yerushalmi Yevamos 12:1; Bavli 
Menachos 32a). (For additional 
references regarding marriage to a 
younger sister before the elder see note 
to Torah Sheleimah 77.] [U 

rrvpan ■gsb rrvyyn nnb — To give 
the younger [i.e. in marriage] before 
the elder [or: firstborn], tfl 

This would be considered a 
shameful act by them (Ramban, 
ibid.). 

Laban said: 'It is the custom in this 
area, that if someone asks to marry a 


younger sister, he automatically in¬ 
cludes the unmarried elder one, as we do 
not consider it correct to marry a 
younger sister before the older one. 
Therefore, in order to get the younger 
daughter, one first marries the elder. It's 
all perfectly in order: After Leah's mar¬ 
riage comes Rachel's' (R' Hirsch). 

'Do not imagine that I have reneged 
on my promise to give you Rachel, or 
that I wished to force you to marry 
Leah. On the contrary, I have done this 
in order to keep my promise to you 
regarding Rachel. You see, in our place I 
cannot give you Rachel until Leah is 
married. Of course, I could allow 
someone else to marry her in return for 
seven years of service, but then you 
have to delay your marriage to Rachel 
for seven years because I will not trust 
another person to keep his promise after 
having married Leah. Thus, by giving 
you Leah now, I am making it possible 


1. Certain halachic ramifications are elicited by the Poskim from Laban's remark. 

R'vid HaZahav cites a halachic dispute on this matter recorded by the Tosafists in Kid- 
dushin 52a. A question came before Rabbeinu Tam regarding the son of R' Oshaya HaLevi 
who betrothed a certain woman by saying to her father, 'Your daughter is betrothed to me,' 
without specifying which daughter. Rabbeinu Tam decided that in any event the oldest 
daughter was thereby betrothed since, as Laban's statement demonstrates, it is improper to 
marry off a younger child before an older one. Others, however, disagree. 

That a halachah is derived from the behavior of the devious Laban rather than from the ex¬ 
ample of the righteous Jacob who, in fact, did want to marry the younger daughter first, is ex¬ 
plained by Maharsham: Laban's insistence on not embarrassing his older daugh ter was purely 
a matter of laba ynx "yvii Oin'J, propriety and etiquette. It is for this reason that we follow 
suit. 

Similarly, the Sages derived several other laws from Laban: That nnntpa nnptp panytt V*k, 
one festive occasion cannot be mingled with another, is derived in Yerushalmi Moed Katan 
from rmt yauf tibia, complete the week of this one (v. 27), i.e., the marriage of Rachel was to be 
delayed until Leah's festivities were over. That a maiden is entitled to twelve months to 
prepare for marriage is derived from D’n? rnyan 2ipPi, let the maiden remain with us a year 

Similarly, from the fact that Laban had blessed his sister Rebecca prior to her marriage to 
Isaac [ibid. v. 60], the Sages in Tractate Kallah derive that bride and groom should be blessed 
[D’ior] rqna]. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the custom of Laban's people to marry off the older 
daughter first should have been adopted as a Jewish custom in the absence of extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances. 


2. Some perceive in Laban's emphasis on the qualifying phrase our place and on firstborn 
rather than elder a snide reference to Jacob's dealing with Esau: 

Perhaps in your place such things are done, that the younger takes precedence over the 
firstborn; that his portion is taken away and given to another, and that the younger is given 
the status of firstborn. But such things are not done in our place, to give the younger before 
the firstborn! (Maasei HaShem). 
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29 give the younger before the elder . 27 Complete the 

27 u>eeJc of this one and we will give you the other one 


for you to marry Rachel now (Malbim). 

[Of course, Laban's pieties were 
transparently dishonest. He had entered 
into an arrangement with Jacob without 
informing him of the local custom'. 
Furthermore, he had had seven years in 
which to arrange Leah's marriage.] 

27. A new agreement is made for 
Rachel 

nK’T ynttf Kbfo — Complete the week 
of this one. 

— The week, i.e. the seven days 
of the marriage feast, of this woman 
[Leah] as noted in Y erushalmi M oed 
Katan (Rashi). 

Rashi goes on to explain that this transla¬ 
tion is demanded by the punctuation, since 
is in the construct state: week of. Accor¬ 
dingly nKi implies: of this woman. It could 
not mean this (calendar] week, for two 
reasons: it would then have to be pu.ictuated 
yat^, and furthermore since y3l$/ is masculine 
the phrase would have had to read nr yDty. 
Accordingly, the word yzty which connotes a 
unit of seven (see Rashi on Exodus 10:22] 
here refers to the seven days of the wedding 
feast for nrO, this wife. 

[Thus, as is derived in the 
Y erushalmi cited in the footnote to 
v. 26, since two celebrations should 
not be mixed, Laban directed Jacob 
to wait until the seven days of 
feasting for Leah would be com¬ 
pleted, and then he could marry 
Rachel. Y afeh Toar observes that 
though these were the deceitful 
Laban's words, the halachah that 
nnnwp nmpto pinys px, one period 
of rejoicing may not be mixed with 
another, may still be derived from 
them, for if they did not conform to 
the Law, they would not have been 
included in the Torah.] 

Ramban, in a long dissertation, cites 


Y erushalmi Kesubos 1:1 that the seven- 
day rejoicing period after a marriage 
feast was an ordinance established by 
Moses (and not introduced by Laban]. 
He suggests, however, that already in 
the time of the Patriarchs the custom 
may have been practiced, as also was the 
seven-day period of mourning (see 
50:10]. And while in the Y erushalmi 
[Moed Katan 1:7] and Midrash the 
Sages deduce from this incident of 
Laban and Jacob that two celebrations 
should not be mixed [see footnote to v. 
26], their deduction is merely a "pop 
Kpbyp, a Scriptural allusion; the halachic 
requirement, however, is not deduced 
from our verse. In our Gemara, (Bavli, 
Moed Katan 9) the Sages derived the 
halachic requirement not from Laban's 
statement, but from Solomon's feasts at 
the dedication of the Temple. He 
celebrated a total of fourteen days — 
seven in honor of the new Temple, and 
seven in honor of Succos [/ Kings 6:65]. 
That Solomon did not combine both oc¬ 
casions into a single seven-day celebra¬ 
tion is taken to indicate that every 
period of rejoicing is entitled to the ex¬ 
clusive attention of its celebrants. See 
Tosafos ibid. 8b. 

[As noted in the comm, to v. 21, 
Ramban holds the ypt(/ in our verse 
refers to the seven years of service, not 
the seven days of feasting. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to the interpretations that 
Laban claimed to have — or actually had 
- given him Leah before the expiration 
of the seven years, his offer in our verse 
was as follows: Since Jacob had not yet 
completed the stipulated seven years of 
service, he should finish that initial 
period in payment for Leah, then begin 
a new period in payment for Rachel. 
Perhaps Laban was intimating a suspi¬ 
cion that Jacob might retaliate for the 
deception by refusing to work the 
balance of the seven years.] 111 


1. Malbim interprets differently: Complete this week, i.e., the seven days of feasting, and 
then be free to marry Rachel by virtue of the years you have already worked. As far as Leah is 
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nKT da ^b rqnai — And we will 
give [to] you the other one [lit. this 
one] too. 

— Immediately after the seven 
days of marriage festivities for Leah 
(see Rashi below). 

The use of the plural we possibly 
reflects the manner of speakers as if 
they speak in the name of many 
[i.e., the so-called plural of ma¬ 
jesty; see 1:26 (Radak)]. 

Specifically by using the plural 
we will give, Laban might have been 
intimating that although marriage 
to the younger daughter before the 
elder had the disapproval of the 
residents of that place since it 
violated their conventions, this new 
arrangement regarding marriage to 
Rachel would have the approval of 
the entire community: we will all 
take part in the event. We shall all 
honor you, and give you a banquet 
as we did at the first wedding 
(Ramban). 

As R' Hirsch explains, by saying 
'we/ Laban tries to make it sound as 
if his duplicitous proposal was the 
accepted legal procedure. 

The translation of nanai in first-person 
plural, synonymous with inn, and we will 
give follows Rashi who cites the similar 
forms rnna, let us go down, ngnUoi, and let 
us burn (11:3,7], the 1 being merely conjunc¬ 
tive. Ibn Ezra and Rashbam interpret the 
word in the niph'al (passive] tense with the l 
being conversive — changing it from past to 


future: And this one too shall be given to 
you. 

[Be'er Yitzchak suggests that Rashi chose 
this rendering because if it were in the 
niph'al, the accusative article nK which 
always stands before the direct object would 
be grammatically superfluous (accordingly, 
most commentators adopt Rashi's first in¬ 
terpretation, while Radak cites both).] 

nay Tnyn rnhya — For the 
work which you will perform for 
me. 

I.e., we will give you the other 
one [ = Rachel] too — immediately 
after the seven days of marriage 
festivity; — in exchange for the 
work you will do for me after your 
marriage (Rashi, Rashbam). 

That Jacob was first given Rachel and 
then worked the additional seven years 
is clearly corroborated by v. 30 (Miz- 
rachi). 

rrnriK ya# Tiy— Yet another 
seven years. 

[This time it was Laban not Jacob 
who set the term. Because Jacob and 
Rachel were to be married before 
the work would begin, it was now 
to Laban's advantage that there be 
no ambiguities, so he made sure the 
terms were clearly agreed upon.] 

28. Jacob acquiesces, 
p a'pyi WV2] — So Jacob complied 
[lit. and Jacob did so]. 

Jacob apparently perceived the 
hand of Providence. He therefore, 


concerned, nKi nx na rurui, this one has already been given (past tense) to you. In payment 
for the marriage which has already taken place, you must give me seven years of work. I 
would not make such an arrangement with anyone else — but I know you are honest and will 
keep your word. I am doing this so that you can marry Rachel immediately. 
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29 too, for the work which you will perform for me yet 
28-30 another seven years .' 

28 So Jacob complied and he completed the week 
for her. And he gave him Rachel his daughter as his 
wife for him. 29 And Laban gave Rachel his daughter 
Bilhah his maidservant — to her as a maidservant. 
30 He consorted also with Rachel and loved Rachel 


acquiesced to Laban's suggestion, 
although in normal circumstances 
he would not have consented to 
marry two sisters (Tanchuma; see 
footnote, further). 

nNT yntf Nbn’O — And he completed 
the [bridal] week for her [i.e., for 
Leah]. 

Following Rashi; according to 
Ramban: He completed the initial 
seven years of service. 

lb in? biryn^ lb jnn — And 
he [ = Laban] gave him Rachel his 
daughter as a wife for [lit. fo] 
him. in 

I.e. a woman suitable to be lb 
mpNb, a wife to him (Lekach Tov); a 
w'iFe who would be his helpmeet in 
building a home as we find in 25:20 
in the case of Isaac and Rebecca. In 
the case of Leah, however, the ex¬ 
pression lb, to him, does not appear 
for she could not be called a wife in 
the sense of becoming his partner so 
long as he was not aware of her 
identity and agreeable to accept her 
(Haamek Davar). 


29. nnpu/b nb ... in? brnb ]?b inn 
— And Laban gave [to] Rachel his 
daughter ... to her as a maidser¬ 
vant. 

[See comm, to v. 24]. 
inns# nnb3-nr< — Bilhah his 

* r : - 

maidservant. 

She was the older of Laban's 
daughters from his concubine 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; see comm. 
to v. 24). 

Her name which incorporates the 
root bnn, alarm; implies that she 
was alarmingly beautiful, or that 
she was alarmed and distressed 
[niV?5; cf. Isaiah 17:14] at her mis¬ 
tress' inability to conceive (Sechel 
Tov; Torah Sheleimah 82). 

30. biri br< da n?J1 — He [=Jacob] 
consorted [i.e. consummated his 
marriage] also with Rachel. 

— As he had with Leah (Radak). 

nKbn brn ntcna — And [he] 
loved Rachel even [lit. also ] more 
than [lit. from] Leah. 

The Torah mentions this because 


1. The question of how Jacob, who kept the entire Torah before it was given, married two 
sisters, which is forbidden in Leviticus 18:18 is discussed in the commentary to 26:5 on page 
1083. [Cf. footnote to 35:19.J 

There is a further opinion that Rachel and Leah were considered as proselytes, and 
hence all former familial ties were severed. Accordingly, they were not considered sisters in 
the legal sense, and were permitted to him (Chizkuni; cf. comm, to 32:5). 

There is a reference in Pesachim 119b that at the great feast God will make in the World to 
Come, Jacob will be offered the cup with which to lead the Grace after Meals. He will demur 
saying, T cannot lead because I married two sisters, which is forbidden by the Torah. 

Jacob's refusal on those grounds is explained by Gur Aryeh to 46:10 to mean that though 
Jacob might not have been subject to the prohibition, he felt it would be improper for him to 
lead the Grace at the greatest banquet in the world. [See Maharsha Pesachim, ibid.) 
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it is common for a man to feel more 
love for that woman with whom he 
lived first, just as the Sages 
observed [Sanhedrin 22b] that a 
woman's primary emotional com¬ 
mitment is to him who marries her 
first. That Jacob's love for Rachel 
was an exception to the rule is 
inferred by the superfluous word 
D3, even [which always implies an 
extension; as if to imply: Though 
he consorted first with Leah he still 
(aa) loved Rachel more] (Ramban). 

R' Hirsch derives from the 
phraseology that Jacob loved Leah 
too, realizing, perhaps that she, like 
him, may have been deceived by 
Laban, that she was not a party to 
any willful deception. [See njri in v. 
23.] The verse is telling us that 
although he loved Leah, Jacob also 
loved Rachel — and indeed — more 
than Leah. [This is in agreement 
with Bereishis Zuta and Radak who 
explain that the reference in v. 31 to 
Leah's being 'hated' was only in the 
relative sense: it seemed that way 
compared to Jacob's intense love for 
Rachel; cf. Haamek Davar .] 

rrnnhc u'W yii^ “riy l»y ihjp] — 
And he worked for him yet another 
seven years. 

The apparently superfluous word 
nlnriK, another , is included in order 
to draw a comparison with the first 
seven year period: In this second 
period of seven years he served with 
the same loyalty as in the first 
seven, although they were the con¬ 
sequence of deceit (Rashi). 


31. The Birth of the Tribes 

Hoffmann perceives great 
significance in the alternating use of 
the Names HaSHEM and ELOHIM, 
representing, respectively, God in 
His manifestation of Mercy, and in 
His manifestation as the Judge and 
as the Ruler of Nature. 

When Leah gives birth to her first 
four sons, the Heavenly gift of 
children is described as having come 
from HASHEM, the Attribute of 
Mercy, in response to Leah's 
wounded feelings as the less loved 
wife. On the other hand, when 
Rachel protested to Jacob concern¬ 
ing her barrenness, he responded 
that ELOHIM, not he, had deprived 
her of children. This response must 
be understood in the light of the 
Sages' tradition that all the Matri¬ 
archs were naturally barren 
(Y evamos 64a; Bereishes Rabbah 
45:5; Tanchuma Vayeitzei 7). Jacob 
told Rachel that she was no dif¬ 
ferent from Sarah and Rebecca who 
had likewise been created by the 
God of nature without the ability to 
conceive. The implication was that 
Leah would have been no different 
had her personal plight not inspired 
God's mercy. 

This theme will be followed 
through in the commentary as the 
narrative proceeds: 

'n — [And] HASHEM saw [i.e., 
perceived]. 

It was only HASHEM Who saw; 
Leah herself noticed nothing (Or 
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29 even more than Leah. And he worked for him yet 
31 another seven years. 

31 HASHEM saw that Leah was unloved, so He 
opened her womb. But Rachel remained barren. 


HaChaim), since Jacob was fulfill¬ 
ing his obligation to her in an en¬ 
tirely commendable manner 
(Haamek Davar). 

It was in His Aspect of HASHEM 
— Dispenser of Mercy — that God 
perceived that insufficient love was 
accorded Leah (Hoffmann). 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 
1:48 explains that the phrase 
HASHEM saw should be anthropo- 
morphically explained as: It became 
manifest to HASHEM. 

Ramban, however, interprets it in 
this context to imply: God had com¬ 
passion on her because she was un¬ 
loved [see below]. 

HKb riKiJU/ ’3 — That Leah was un¬ 
loved [lit. hated]. 

Jacob resented the fact that she 
cooperated with her father's scheme 
and pretended to be Rachel; she 
should have let Jacob known whom 
she was. Indeed, the Midrash 
teaches that he decided to divorce 
her. God, however, knew that her 
motivation was pure. She wished to 
be married to the righteous Jacob 
(Ramban). 

Ramban goes on to cite the opi¬ 
nion of Radak that hated is used in 
the relative sense. Leah noted 
Jacob's intense love for Rachel (v. 
30), and in comparison she felt 
hated. Therefore God saw her 
'affliction'. 


nnrri riR nn^i — So [lit. and] He 
opened her womb. 

According to the Midrash ex¬ 
pounded by Ramban: Since God 
perceived that Leah cooperated in 
her father's scheme because of her 
intense desire to marry the righte¬ 
ous Jacob [rather than her destined 
husband, the wicked Esau (see v. 
16)], He had compassion on her and 
gave her children so Jacob would 
not divorce her. As the Midrash 
states: When the Holy One, Blessed 
be He, remembered Leah by giving 
her children, Jacob said, 'Shall I 
divorce the mother of these 
children?'. 

According to Radak's interpreta¬ 
tion, God saw Leah's suffering as 
the less loved wife, and He compas¬ 
sionately gave her children. The ex¬ 
pression He opened her womb 
implies that before that act of God, 
she, too, was barren. 

rnpy bnn? — But [lit. and] Rachel 
[remained] barren. 

The word 'remained' is not in the 
Hebrew but its implied presence 
follows Radak who explains that 
both Leah and Rachel were barren, 
but God had pity on Leah as ex¬ 
plained above. Rachel, however, 
remained barren until God opened 
her womb much later (see 30:22). 
[Sforno interprets similarly.p> 

The Torah mentions this fact 


1. Not only Rachel, but all the Matriarchs were naturally barren but finally conceived. Only 
Leah, for the reason stated, and in HASHEM's Mercy, was allowed to conceive soon after her 
marriage. See footnote to page 542; comm, to 25:21 and footnote to page 1050 for reasons that 
the Matriarchs were so long barren. 

Among the reasons for the Matriarch's barrenness cited in 25:21 from Y evamos 64a, is 
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now to prepare us for Rachel's out¬ 
burst in 30:1 (Rashbam). 

According to the Midrash, the 
term rnpy is related to rnp’y, the 
principal of the household. Even 
though Leah bore children, brri 
rnj?y, Rachel remained the 
mainstay of the household. 

32. Reuben. 

]3 “i^rn hk 1 ? "inni — [And] Leah 
conceived and [she] bore a son. 

Leah conceived — from their first 
union — and she bore a son seven 
months later (Midrash). 

The proximity of the two terms 
"inrn, and she conceived, and "ibri], 
and she bore, indicates the swiftness 
with which the births took place, after 
a pregnancy of only seven months. 
This phrase appears in the case of 
all the children who were born in 
Charan [with the exception of 
Zilpah's pregnancies — see Rashi to 
30:10]. All those children were 
born after seven month pregnan¬ 
cies. The exception was Benjamin 
who was born on the way back to 
Canaan (R' Bachya). 

[See 30:17 where the Tanchuma 
notes that whenever the terms "inn] 
n^niappear together, they imply 
painless childbirth. Just as the con¬ 
ception was painless, so was the 
birth.] 

[The chronology follows chapter 
2 of Seder Olam; Pirkei d'Rabbi 


Eliezer chapter 36. Cf. Yalkut, Ex¬ 
odus 1.] 

Furthermore, Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer ibid, notes that with each 
child, a partner [i.e., future wife) 
was born [they were twins — male 
and female; see ibid, chapt. 39). No 
partner was born with Joseph, for 
Asenath, Dinah's daughter, was 
destined to be his wife, nor was a 
partner born with Dinah. 

This follows one opinion in the 
Talmud [ Sanhedrin 58b] that marriage 
to a maternal sister is permitted a 
Noachide [a designation which included 
even our ancestors before the giving of 
the Torah], However, the halachah as 
codified by Rambam in Hilchos Mela- 
chim 9:5 follows the other view; though 
marriage to a paternal sister was permit¬ 
ted a Noachide, marriage by a Noachide 
to his maternal sister was prohibited. 
See Rashi to 20:12. On this Midrash 
regarding marriage of the tribal 
ancestors to twin sisters, see comm, to 
37:35 and 38:2 where Ramban ad¬ 
vances the opinion that the intent was 
that the sons of Leah married the twin 
sister of the other children. 

pirn fOprn — And she named 
him [lit, called his name] Reuben 
[literally meaning ‘see a son.'] 

— See the finely built, clever son 
that the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
has given me! (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer). 

[The first reason for the name is 
as given by the Torah; For HASHEM 


'Because the Holy One, Blessed be He, longs to hear the prayer of the righteous/ i.e., because 
such prayers publicize the efficacy of prayer. God therefore gives them cause to pray so He 
can miraculously and publicly fulfill their requests. 

Malbim here ta tes the view that Leah was destined to be the barren sister, but since she was 
the unloved one, Jacob presumably would not have prayed for her. Accordingly, God's pur¬ 
pose in causing the Matriarchs to be barren — to evoke the prayers of their righteous hus¬ 
bands — would have been negated. He therefore, opened Leah's womb and let Rachel remain 
the barren one. 
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29 32 Leah conceived and bore a son, and she named 

32 him Reuben, as she had declared, 'Because HASHEM 


has seen my humiliation. Similarly, 
the Torah gives reasons for all the 
names Leah gave her other children. 
The Sages, however, perceived 
deeper significance in this name 
which Providence placed in her 
mouth and which was appropriate 
to Reuben's destiny]: 

The Sages interpreted Reuben's 
name to mean: pa ito, see between. 
Leah [prophetically] declared: See 
the difference between my son and 
the son of my father-in-law [i.e., 
Isaac's son Esau] who sold his 
birthright to Jacob [voluntarily, and 
yet later hated him (27:41)] whereas 
my son did not [voluntarily] sell his 
birthright to Joseph [see below], but 
he did not complain concerning his 
loss. Moreover, he even tried to 
save Joseph from the pit [see 37:21]. 
[As the firstborn, Reuben should 
have had the distinction of being 
considered two tribes. However, 
because Reuben defiled his father's 
couch (see comm, to 35:22) his 
birthright was given to the sons of 
Joseph (/ Chron. 5:1) with the result 
that Ephraim and Menashe became 
separate tribes ( Rashi from Bera- 
chos 7b).p» 

The Vilna Gaon explains why the 
Sages (ibid.) offered a new in¬ 
terpretation of Reuben's name, but 
did not feel compelled to do so for 


the other names. He explains that it 
is the custom of Scripture to state a 
reason or cause, and then to state 
the result. For example, in the case 
of Simeon, Leah first said that 
HASHEM had heard her despair, 
then she gave the name which al¬ 
luded to God's response. In 
Reuben's case, the name is given 
before the reason. This prompted 
the Sages to infer that the name was 
based upon some cause in addition 
to that given later in the verse (Kol 
Eliyahu). 

Torah Temimah notes that of all the 
names of Jacob's children, the Sages in 
the Talmud interpret only Reuben's 
name. He explains that Reuben's name 
appears to have particular significance 
because, according to the reason Leah 
gave: Because HASHEM saw my 
humiliation, the name should have been 
Reu-anyi. Therefore, the Sages sought 
an additional prophetic interpretation of 
the name Reu-ben [see Maharsha ]. 

mOK ’a — As she had declared. 

T T 

Usually, the future conversive is 
used: tOKOl. The past-perfect 
rnpN ’a, as she had said [which is 
how R' Hirsch renders the phrase) 
might imply that already during 
pregnancy Leah had said that her 
imminent childbirth proved that 
HASHEM saw her affliction and 
vindicated her (Dans Soferim). 


1. The Halachah is clear that iTjinn ' 03 , children born of a union during which the husband 
thought of another woman — even another one of his wives — are considered blemished. 

Since Jacob thought he was with Rachel the first night, why was Reuben not included in 
this blemished category? 

Magert Avraham to Orach Chaim 240:2 explains that this applies only to a case where one's 
mind is on one person and he consummates the act with another. In the case of Jacob, 
however, he saw Leah at the wedding ceremony and his intention was focused on the woman 
he married, but he thought that her name was Rachel. Thus, his case was distinct from one 
who thought of anyone other than the woman whom he knew to be with him. 
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1-, ^3 'H nxn 'D — Because [i.e., I am 
giving him this name because] 
HASHEM has discerned my humilia¬ 
tion [following Onkelos; others 
render affliction, suffering]. 

— God saw my humiliation in 
that my husband suspected me of 
willfully deceiving him that night. 
Thus, by granting me children [of 
that very same union] God vin¬ 
dicated me, as it were (Sforno). 

Leah specifically acknowledges 
that this child — as well as the next 
— was granted her by God in His 
Attribute of HASHEM — the 
Dispenser of Mercy (Hoffmann). 

In the case of her second child, Leah 
later declares that HASHEM heard that 
she was unloved, while here, speaking 
of her humiliation, she uses the term 
saw which describes the perception of 
something more substantial. Leah's feel¬ 
ings of rejection before the birth of 
Reuben were so plain that they could be 


seen. That she remained relatively un¬ 
loved until the birth of her second child 
was more subtle — the condition could 
only be heard [in the tone of Jacob's 
voice] ( Tanchuma; see K/i Yakar v. 33). 

As R' Hirsch explains, the successive 
names show how Jacob's attitude 
toward Leah became increasingly loving 
with each child she presented him. At 
first ’"ly? ’7i nto, HASHEM has 'seen' 
my humiliation, because Jacob's pre¬ 
ference for Rachel was so obvious that it 
was visible. With the birth of Reuben, 
that degree of preference dissipated, but 
Leah detected in the tone of Jacob's 
voice to Rachel, that she, Leah, still did 
not possess Jacob's full love, so sne 
called her second son: Simeon, from the 
verb ynty, hear. 

Emphasizing how the names of the 
tribes prognosticated the destiny of her 
descendants, Targum Yonasan adds: 
For my affliction has been manifested 
before God as will be the affliction of 
my children before God when they shall 
be enslaved in the land of EgyptJ 11 


1. The name of each tribe incorporates a reference to Israel's redemption. [The Midrash cites 
only nine names, however]: 

Reuben recalls the verse [Exodus 3:7]: I have surely seen [—'mici nto] the affliction of My 
people; 

Simeon [ = Shimon] — God heard [=ytpty} their groaning [Exodus 2.24]; 

Levi — And many nations shall join themselves [ =: nbj] to HASHEM[Zech. 2:15]; 

Judah [ = Yehudah] — And in that day you shall say , 'HASHEM, / will praise [=TllK] You' 
[Isaiah 12:1]; 

Dan — But also upon the nation which they shall serve will l execute judgment [=p] [Gen. 
15:14]; 

Naftali — sweetness drips [=npbn] from your lips [Song of Songs 4:11]; 

Gad, recalls the Manna, described as being like coriander [="U] seed [Numbers 11:7]; 

Asher, recalls the redemption — And all the nations shall call you fortunate [ = intyK'l] 
[Malachi 3:12]; 

Joseph — And it shall come to pass in that Day that HASHEM shall set His hand again 
[sqiDl 1 ] the second time to recover the remnants of His people [Isaiah 11:11.] 
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29 has discerned my humiliation, for now my husband 
33-34 will love me/ 

33 And she conceived again and bore a son and 
declared, 'Because HASHEM has heard that I am 
unloved, He has given me this one also/ And she 
named him Simeon. 

34 Again she conceived, and bore a son and 
declared, 'This time my husband will become at¬ 
tached to me for I have borne him three sons/ 


'Wk 1 :nnto nny p — For now my 
husband will love me. 

— As much as he loves my sister 
(Radak). 

It is axiomatic that when one has 
two wives, God will cause the less 
beloved wife to bear the first son. 
This will draw her husband's love 
to her because the firstborn son is 
the one who performs God's service 
[as was done before the Kohanim 
were appointed], and this will cause 
his father to exult, as Abarbanel ex¬ 
plains in Deuteronomy 21:15: and 
the firstborn is hers that is hated 
(Kli Yakar). 

— God has seen my humiliation 
and vindicated me; does it not fol¬ 
low that agnio nny, my hus¬ 
band will now love me? (Ralbag). 

The pasach vowel under the 3 [instead of 
the more usual form: ' , J3nK 1 ] is similar to the 
vowelization of ’Jprnn [above, 19:19] (fbn 
Ezra); and [Isaiah 56:3] (Radak). [Cf. 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah.J 

33. Simeon 

p n^n] my nnn] - [And] she con¬ 
ceived again and bore a son. 

He was born within the following 
seven months (Seder Olam). 

p:k nwj'tft p *n y?t{/ p npKlm — 
And declared, 'Because HASHEMhas 
heard that / am unloved/ 

Although Leah had hoped that 
her husband would love her because 


of Reuben's birth [u. 32], now that 
she again referred to herself as un¬ 
loved she apparently realized that 
she had been wrong. The very fact 
that God gave her a second child 
before Rachel gave birth to her first 
indicated to her that she was still 
hated. She was unaware of it, but 
'H ynttf, HASHEM — Who searches 
the innermost recesses of the heart 
— 'heard' it and responded with this 
child (Kli Yakar, cf. Or HaChaim). 

ht n t< m ’•b Jimi — [And] He has 
given me this one also. 

To make me more beloved to my 
husband and eradicate any last 
traces of ill feeling he might have 
had toward me (Kli Yakar). 

law xnpni — And she named 
him Simeon. [Hebrew Shim'on, 
from the root ynty, to hear.] 

Just as You heard that I was 
hated and You gave me this child, 
so may You hear the prayers of my 
descendants when they are enslaved 
in Egypt (Targum Yonasan). 

34. Levi. 

’b* ’W’k nib’ 1 nygn nny — This time 
my husband will become attached 
[Hebrew yilaveh, literally: will join; 
escort; or: will become associated] 
to me. 

— In a bond of affection stronger 
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than the one with my sister 
(Radak). 

The intent is that his principal 
dwelling will now be with me 
(Heidenheim). 

— The Matriarchs were prophet¬ 
esses and knew that Jacob was to 
beget twelve tribes by four wives. 111 
Now that Leah had three children 
she said, 'Now my husband will 
have no cause for complaint against 
me, for I have given him my full 
share of children' (Rashi). 

— Now she emphasized the positive 
aspect of her relationship with her hus¬ 
band and expressed her hopes for full 
recognition (Ralbag). 

With the birth of her third son, she 
was confident that her relationship with 
Jacob would henceforth be one of pure, 
undiluted love. This concept is expressed 
by the name Levi which is related to rmb, 
association, and nib, debtor. When two 
people are ideally attached to one 
another, each feels indebted to the other 
for his happiness and very life. The 
significance of this attitude is pointed 
up by the fact that Jacob himself confer¬ 
red the name as the verse clearly states: 
iciip, he, called (R' Hirsch) [see comm, 
below). 

— This time my husband will be 
united to me because I have borne him 
three sons; so may my children be 
united to serve God (Targum Y onasan). 

According to- the Zohar , it was a 
known tradition that only one of 


Jacob's wives would be buried along 
with him in the Cave of Machpelah. Her 
outburst here reflected her joy at the 
prognostication that since she bore 
three sons [before any of the others), 
now her husband will be joined to her, 
and it would be she of Jacob's wives 
who would share eternal repose 
alongside him in the Cave of 
Machpelah. 

[The verb mb in its meaning of join, be 
joined, occurs often in Scripture. Compare 
its various connotations, for example, in Ec¬ 
clesiastes 8:15 rnb\- Esther 9:27 Dnbj; Isaiah 
56:3 'D bi< mban, joined to HA5HEM. As R' 
Hirsch explains above, the cognate verb 
meaning borrow accordingly refers to the 
fact that the borrower considers himself 
beholden to the lender.] 

□'in n vfbv lb 'mb 1 '3 — For I have 

t r - T 

borne him three sons. 

— And the righteous take wives 
in order to have children (Radak). 

Now that I have borne three 
children, I established that I am 
capable of bearing many, for, as the 
Sages said [Bava Metzia 106b): A 
presumption [ chazakah] is es¬ 
tablished when it occurs three times 
and this will ensure that my hus¬ 
band will cleave to me (Sforno). 

'lb Nip )3‘by — Therefore He 
named him Levi. 

In the case of the others it is 
stated she called, while here the 
tense is masculine: He called. The 
subject here is God. The Mid rash 


1. Actually, of all the Matriarchs, only Sarah is listed in the Talmud [Megiltah 14a] among the 
seven prophetesses. That Rashi describes all the Matriarchs as prophetesses is no contradic¬ 
tion. The Talmudic list includes only those who were prophetesses to society; however, there 
were many others — the Matriarchs among them — who prophesied in matters that concerned 
themselves and their families (Maharshal). 

Maharsha ibid, cites Rebecca as an example of this rule. Although not a prophetess, she was 
credited with a momentary surge of Divine Inspiration as explained in the comm, to 27:45 s.v. 
b30K n?pb. 

Torah Temimah, however, cites Midrashic opinions — for example Y erushalmi Berachos 
9:5; Midrash Shocher Tov 105; Seder Olam 21 — which maintain that the Matriarchs were 
prophetesses. 
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29 Therefore He named him Levi. 
34 


Devarim Rabbah states that God 
dispatched Gabriel to bring the in¬ 
fant before Him, whereupon God 
named him Levi because his.off¬ 
spring would be 'escorted' through¬ 
out history by the twenty-four 
priestly gifts. [These gifts include 
various sacrificial gifts and tithes 
which are given by Israel to the 
Kohanim, the offspring of Levi) 
(Rashi). 

— And this child, not the first¬ 
born Reuben, would accordingly be 
endowed with the role of perform¬ 
ing God's service (Or HaChaim). 

Kli Y akar raises the point that the 
Midrashic reason is at variance with 
the one stated by the verse. He ex¬ 
plains that, in the days when the 
Divine service was performed by 
the firstborn, parents felt a special 
pride in their firstborn sons, a pride 
that would express itself in an at¬ 
tachment to the mothers who had 
borne them. As noted above, 
Reuben was to lose this privilege as 
a result of his future behavior. The 
performance of this service would 
be conferred upon Levi with the 
result that Jacob would feel in¬ 
debted to Leah, mother of the tribe. 

According to those who pursue 
the simple meaning of Scripture 
[e.g. Radak, Rashbam, Abarbanel, 
R'Hirsch (see above) Malbim] 'he' 
refers to Jacob who acquiesced to 
Leah's declaration and in acknow¬ 
ledgment, named the child Levi. 

As Radak explains: Jacob named 
him in accordance with Leah's wish 
because he rejoiced in the birth of 
Levi. It may also be that Jacob saw 
prophetically that Levi's offspring 
would be servants of God and 
teachers of the Torah, and as such, 
would be attached to God. 


Thus, as the Midrash notes, the 
name Levi signifies that he was 
destined to 'lend' [Vlavos — the 
hiphil conjugation of the root of 
Levi] his sons to the service of their 
Heavenly Father. [Alternate transla¬ 
tion: He was destined to escort his 
children to their Heavenly Father.) 

Rashi, citing the Midrash, notes 
that all those sons in connection 
with [whose naming] Scripture uses 
the expression ]3 by, therefore, 
became very populous tribes. Levi 
was an exception because the Ark 
consumed so many [of the Levites 
who were careless in safeguarding 
its holiness when they carried it in 
the wilderness ( Gur Aryeh)] 
(Rashi). 

[Cf. also incident with Uzza in II 
Samuel 6:6-7.) 

The expression ]3 by was used in connec¬ 
tion with three tribes: Judah, Dan, and Levi. 
Judah and Dan were, indeed, the most pop¬ 
ulous of the tribes at the time of the Exodus, 
but Levi was small even then (see Numbers 
Ch. 2 and 3). Gur Aryeh explains that there 
were two factors in the great population 
growth of the Jews in Egypt: the normal 
blessing of God, because of which Levi, too, 
grew out of proportion to normal expecta¬ 
tions; and a special blessing in response to 
Pharaoh's attempts to deplete the Jewish 
population through enslavement. Levi was 
not included in this second blessing because 
the tribe never volunteered for servitude. 
Therefore, had Pharaoh not attempted to kill 
Jews, Levi, Judah, and Gad would have been 
the largest of the tribes. As it was, Levi still 
grew at a far greater than normal rate. 

Sefer HaParshiyos adds that Rashi's com¬ 
ment concerning the death of Levites can ap¬ 
ply only to the family of Kehas which carried 
the holiest parts of the Tabernacle. 

Harav David Feinstein notes that the pop¬ 
ulation figures in Numbers would seem to 
contradict Rashi's assertion that the labors 
around the Tabernacle depleted the Levites. 
In Numbers 3:39, the population of the tribe 
is given as 22,000 while forty years later, it 
stood at 23,000 (ibid. 26:62). Harav Feinstein 
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submits that since only the Kehasites died 
from carelessness around the Tabernacle, we 
may assume that that family decreased dur¬ 
ing the forty years while the Levite families 
of Gershon and Merari grew in accordance 
with the blessing accruing to the tribe of 
Levi. 

Torah Sheleimah cites a version in 
Bereishis Rabbah that this exegesis refers 
only to those places where it says njhnp p by, 
therefore 'she called', a formula which occurs 
only in the case of Judah and Dan, both of 
whom were, indeed, populous. 

35. Judah. 

*n hk rniK Dysn — This time let me 
gratefully praise [Hebrew odeh, 
related to Yehudah ] HASHEM. 

Because [with the birth of this, 
Jacob's fourth child] I have had 
more than my share [inasmuch as I 
have borne him more than a quarter 


of the twelve tribes he is destined to 
beget (see Rashi v. 34)]. I should 
henceforth thank HASHEM (Rashi); 
[bracketed additions are from the 
Midrash jT 11 

— Because His bounty suffices 
me, and I will desire no more (Ibn 
Ezra). 

The Talmud [Berachos 7b] men¬ 
tions that 'from the day the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, created His 
world, no man praised Him until 
Leah came and praised Him.' [See 
Maharsha and Torah Temimah], 

With the birth of the three 
previous sons, she considered how 
each would benefit her personal 
situation. By now she was secure in 
her position in the household — she 
could now enjoy her new baby for 


1. As cited in the Overview to ArtScroll Ruth [page xxxvii], Rashi explains that when Leah 
gave birth to her fourth son, she gave special thanks because God had given her more than her 
share. That is why Jews are called Yehudim (implying that they are descended from Judah) no 
matter what tribe they belong to. Even Mordechai, a Benjaminile, is referred to in Megillas 
Esther as Morechai haYehudi. We are Yehudim because we always thank God for giving us 
more than our share, more than we deserve. The Jew is ever conscious of the graciousness and 
mercy of God. To him, health, prosperity — life itself — are never his by right; he thanks God 
for everything, for it is all an undeserved gift (Chiddushei HaRim in Sefer haZechus). 

The strength of Judah lay in his readiness to be a willing receptacle of God's talent, blessing, 
and responsibility while ascribing nothing to himself. His very name indicates this quality. 
The Hebrew spelling of Judah's name, filin’, contains the sacred four-letter name of God — 
plus one more letter, a 1, dalet. The word bn, dal, in Hebrew means a pauper. Judah has within 
himself the majesty of his Creator; his kingship is no less than the kingship, in a mortal guise, 
of God Himself, — but in his own eyes, Judah remains bn, a pauper. No matter how exalted his 
position, whatever he has is an undeserved gift of God. 

David, first of the Judean kings and model for all his successors, embodies the same concept 
in his name. It begins with dalet and ends with a dalet. For all his grandeur and achievement, 
for all the love his Maker bore for him and the holiness that made even the blood of his war 
victims seem like holy offerings before the altar of God, David, from beginning to end, con¬ 
sidered himself a pauper, an impoverished mortal who carried only the gifts of God, but 
nothing of his own. The future Mashiach is described by Zechariah as Tinn by DDlm vy, a 
poor man riding a donkey. He will finally fulfill the purpose of creation by bringing the 
Kingdom of Heaven to earth and by crowning God as King of all mankind — but he is a 
pauper riding the humblest of domestic beasts of burden. 

Such kings represent the final stage of revelation. They are themselves but an embodiment 
of God's will on earth (Sfas Ernes , Vayigash). 
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29 35 She conceived again, and bore a son and 

35 declared , 'This time let me gratefully praise 

HASHEM.' Therefore she named him Judah. Then she 
stopped giving birth. 

30 saw that she had not borne children to 

1 Jacob , so Rachel became envious of her sister. She 


its own sake. She exclaimed, 'Now I 
can thank God for the gift of a 
child' — and she named him accor¬ 
dingly (R' Hirsch). 

This time will I give praise before 
God; from this son, kings shall de¬ 
scend and from him shall spring 
King David who will offer praise to 
God (Targum Y onasan). 

rm rp in# nKij? ]3 _ by — Therefore 
she named him Judah [Hebrew: 
Y ehudah.] 

— Which contains letters refer¬ 
ring to HASHEM's Name as well as 
to 'thankfulness' and 'praise' 
(Sforno; see footnote). 

* 

Tnyni — Then she stopped 
[from] giving birth. 

For the following interim period. 
This was part of the Divine scheme, 
in order to allow even the maidser¬ 
vants to bear Jacob's children 
(Radak). 

[The commentators note that our 
verse seems to link her expression 
of thanksgiving with the cessation 
of her childbearing, as if the thanks 
was the cause of the cessation.] 

Ibn Ezra comments that her 
thanks contained the implication 


that she was satisfied to have given 
birth to four sons and desired none 
more. Her lack of desire to par¬ 
ticipate further in the building of 
Israel caused her to be punished by 
being temporarily denied further 
children. 

Abarbanel goes further, com¬ 
menting that she had already 
achieved her purpose of being loved 
by Jacob, and felt no need for more 
children. 

Others give more universal 
reasons for this occurrence: 

— Maor VaShemesh comments 
that whenever one thanks God for 
past benefits, he should also pray 
for continued Heavenly goodness, 
lest he imply that he no longer 
needs God. Leah failed to do so with 
the result that she ceased to con¬ 
ceive. 

— The Chozeh of Lublin com¬ 
ments that the time to give thanks 
does not come while God's blessings 
continue to flow. While the blessing 
is in progress, one should accept it. 
The time for thanks is when God 
completes the blessings. By thank¬ 
ing God prematurely, Leah in¬ 
dicated that she wanted no further 
blessing. 


XXX 


1. Jacob marries Bilhah. 

3'pjrb nnb’ ’3 bnn — [And] 
Rachel saw that she had not borne 
[children] to Jacob. 


nn'nto brn tqprn — So [lit. and] 
Rachel became envious of her sister. 

[Although envy is a prohibited 
trait, the Midrash explains that 
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Rachel's envy was wholesome and 
laudable:] She envied Leah's good 
traits thinking, 'Had Leah not been 
more righteous than I, she would 
not have deserved to bear children' 
(Rashi). 

□^3 1 b~rnn — Give me children. 

I.e., Pray on my behalf! (Ibn 
Ezra). 

[She attributed her barren state to 
Jacob's failure to pray for her as 
Isaac did for Rebecca:] Did your 
father act this way toward your 
mother? Did he not pray on her 
behalf? (Rashi). 

Rachel intended this remark to 
urge Jacob to implore God even 
more vigorously than he might have 
already been doing; that he should 
fast, don sackcloth and ashes, and 
persist in prayer until she would be 
granted a child ... Furthermore, her 
implication was that the matter was 
up to him, for Jacob was of no lesser 
stature than his father who had suc¬ 
cessfully implored God to end his 
wife's barrenness (Ramban, verses 
1 and 2). 

■’DDK rmn pK’DKi — Otherwise [lit. 
and if not], l am dead. 

If you do not pray and gain 
children for me, I will remain 
childless and be regarded as dead.' 
Knowing of his love for her, she 
sought to goad him by frightening 


him with her death from grief 
(Ramban). 

From this description it is learned 
that he who is childless may be 
regarded as dead (Rashi). 11 * 

The Midrash [see Y afeh Toar; 
Akeidas Y itzchak] continues: Jacob 
tried to console her by explaining 
that only the wicked are regarded as 
dead if they are childless since they 
leave nothing positive behind them 
after their death. When someone 
like Rachel is childless, however, 
her good deeds are considered her 
offspring. But Rachel was not com¬ 
forted, and continued her pleas. 

Her remark is to be understood 
in the same spirit as that of the 
eunuch who says [Isaiah 56:3]: 
Behold l am a dry tree (Sforno). 

The word nnn, dead, is accented on the se¬ 
cond syllable and is in the present tense with 
a future connotation: / will be considered (as) 
dead. In 48:7, however, where the accent is 
on the first syllable, the connotation is past 
tense: brn ’by nnn, Rachel died on me 
(Rashbam). 

[In many Chumashim, however, the can- 
tillation of nno in 48:7 is erroneously over 
the n: in correct editions following the 
Mesorah, however, there is a double cantilla- 
tion over both the n and n, with a Masoretic 
marginal note that the first syllable is to be 
accented indicating the past tense. See 
Minchas Shay.] 

2. brn3 3pj£ fiirnrvn — Jacob's 
anger flared up at Rachel. 

Jacob was angered by her 


1. The Sages [Nedarim 64b; Midrash] taught that four may be regarded as dead: The leper, 
the blind, he who is childless, and he who is impoverished. 

Rashi cites the latter three in our Sidrah: the blind in 28:13 s.v. pniP yibiO; the childless 
here; the impoverished in 29:11 s.v. ^3’V That a leper may be regarded as dead is derived from 
Numbers 12:12. 
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30 said to Jacob, 'Give me children — otherwise / am 
2 dead.' 

2 Jacob's anger flared up at Rachel, and he said, 
'Am l instead of God Who has withheld from you 
fruit of the womb?' 


implication that it was in his ab¬ 
solute power as a righteous man to 
assure her children, and by her 
improper tactics in attempting, like 
a spoiled wife, to frighten him with 
her death (Ramban). 

Radak and Sforno similarly sug¬ 
gest that he was angered by her in¬ 
sinuation that he had God-like 
power to grant her children. In his 
zeal for the honor of God, he dis¬ 
regarded his love for his wife. Had 
she said, 'Pray for me/ Radak con¬ 
tinues, her request would have been 
quite valid and Jacob would not 
have been provoked to anger. 

According to Or HaChaim 
Jacob's anger was aroused because 
Rachel uttered a curse against 
herself by saying she would die un¬ 
less she could give birth. Even in 
such subtle ways, a righteous 
person's remarks are effective. (See 
31:32 regarding Jacob's curse and 
how it later affected Rachel.) This is 
why the verse adds brri^, at Rachel, 
i.e., Jacob's anger at her remark was 
intended for her own sake, to spare 
her from the result of her careless 
remark. 

[That a righteous person's uninten¬ 
tional prognostications can be fulfilled 
as if by prophesy is discussed in the 
footnote on pages 1164-5 citing the dic¬ 
tum from M oed Katan: nnn3 JYna 
D’nDtyb, a covenant has been made with 
the lips.] 

The phrase 13K in*] is idiomatic and 
metaphorically means and his nostrils 
flared. Rashi in Exodus 15:8 explains 
that this expression is used to describe 
fierce anger since, when one is angry, 


the nostrils flare up and become 'hot.' 
Conversely, when one's anger subsides, 
he is described as Ifijn rmpm, his 
mind became cooled. 

The word nn*], from the root mn 
[adj. pin] has several connotations. 
Rashi in Numbers 16:15 explains it as 
meaning grief, annoyance (“tyyyj 
YkQ). Onkelos to Exodus 15:7 renders 
the term mb rppni, and he became 
angered. Rashi to Exodus 15:8 explains 
the root rnn to denote burning, hence 
heated anger [see below), R' Hirsch to 
Gen. 4:5 similarly renders burnt, 
denoting 'irritation by something we 
consider unfair.' 

Generally speaking, the anger 
described as pnn, flared up anger [or 
burning wrath] or c]k, anger, refers to 
outwardly displayed vexation, while 
terms such as mpn, burning wrath, 
describe the harsher, deepseated but 
repressed inner anger. [See Radak 
Shorashim; Ibn Janach; Malbim to 
27:45.) 

yiJjmu/K ’dik D’nbK nnnn 
)t?3"ns — Ami instead [following 
Rashi; lit. beneath] of God Who has 
withheld from you fruit of the 
womb? 

There are several connotations 
here: 

Why do you complain to me. Am 
/ to blame for your condition? Am I 
in God's place? It is He not I, Who 
has withheld children from you! 
Moreover, / am not the barren one 
— it is from you that God withheld 
children, not from me; I already 
have children (Radak; Abarbanel; 
Malbim). 

[Continuing the dialogue 
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recorded in the Midrash]: 

You say that I should do as my 
father did [and pray on your 
behalf]. But I am unlike my father: 
He had no children at all [therefore 
his prayer for himself was ef¬ 
ficacious (see Ramban below)]; but 
/ have children. God has withheld 
children from you — not from me 
(Rashi). 

Within the context of this Midrashic 
dialogue cited by Rashi, Ramban 
wonders at Jacob's response and 
remarks: Do not the righteous pray on 
behalf of others? Elijah and Elisha 
prayed even on behalf of strange 
women! [/ Kings 18:2; 11 Kings 4:33], 

Ramban concludes, therefore, that on 
account of this insensitive response the 
Sages took Jacob to task, stating in the 
Midrash: The Holy One, Blessed be He, 
said to Jacob, 'Is this the way to answer 
an aggrieved person? By your life! Your 
children [by your other wives] are 
destined to stand humbly before her son 
Joseph!' 11 ' 

Ramban goes on to suggest that Jacob 
undoubtedly prayed for her, but his 
prayer had gone unanswered. Accor¬ 
dingly, Jacob's 'anger' was meant to ad¬ 


monish her for her improper outburst, 
and to emphasize that the righteous 
have no absolute power that their 
prayers would be answered, regardless 
of any other considerations. According¬ 
ly, it was not in his power to grant her 
children but in God's, since He had 
withheld children from her. Moreover, 
Jacob wanted to stress that her reference 
to Isaac's prayers was inappropriate; 
Isaac's prayer had to be heard because 
he was destined to have children, 
whereas Jacob already had children so it 
was unlikely that his prayer would be 
answered. Furthermore, it was from 
Rachel that God withheld children. 

... The result, Ramban concludes, 
was that the righteous Rachel went to 
pray on her own behalf. This is implied 
by v. 22: And Cod listened to her. 

Similarly, we do not find that 
Elkanah prayed on behalf of Hannah. 
Presumably the reason was the same: he 
already had children by Peninah, so 
Hannah had to pray on her own behalf 
[/ Samuel chapt. 1.] 

Rashi discards the literal translation 
Ami 'beneath' Cod? because all people 
are indeed beneath God. Therefore, he 
renders am I instead of Cod (Devek 
Tov). 


1. Several answers are offered lo Ramban's question: 

— Mizrachi contends that prayer is appropriate only to fill a void: one may pray for 
something he lacks or that someone else lacks. However, one cannot pray for something 
which he has. In th° case of Jacob and Rachel, any offspring granted to her by God would be 
Jacob's child as much as hers. Therefore, Jacob, who already had children of his own, could 
not properly pray as if he were a childless person begging God to fill a void in his life. 
Nimukei Shmuel, however, objects to Mizrachi's limitation on the efficacy of prayer com¬ 
menting: 'Is God's power limited?' Rachel assumed that she was capable of bearing children, 
but that God had decreed that she not do so. 

— Maaravi comments that Jacob knew prophetically that he would have a total of twelve 
sons no matter who their mothers would be. For him to pray that Rachel have children would 
be, in effect, a request that the privilege of giving birth to them should be taken away from 
other potential mothers. It is improper to pray for one person at the expense of another. 

— Divrei David suggests that she pleaded with Jacob to pray that God rescind His decree. 
Jacob replied that it was not a case of a decree at all, rather she lacked the physical capability of 
conceiving and carrying a child. In that case, Jacob's prayer would be tantamount to asking 
God to create a new being. That is not ordinarily within a tzaddik's power. 
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3 She said, 'Here is my maid Bilhah, consort with 
her that she may bear upon my knees and l too may 
be built up through her/ 


The Shaloh, however, explains the 
connotation of am / beneath Cod? to 
be: Am I then in Eretz Y Israel which is 
considered directly 'beneath' God in 
merit, that my prayers should be 
answered, as were those of Abraham 
and Isaac whose prayers were offered in 
the Holy Land? It is not my fault that 
my many prayers on your behalf have 
gone unanswered! 

3. nnbi nan — Here is my 

maid Bilhah. 

— According to the Midrash, 
Rachel's offer was preceded by the 
following dialogue continued from 
above. Rachel said: 

'[You say your circumstances are 
unlike your father's because your 
father had no children.] But your 
grandfather Abraham already had 
children from Hagar and yet he 
girded his loins [i.e., actively inter¬ 
ceded to pray] on Sarah's behalf! 

Jacob answered, '[Then do as my 
grandmother did.] My grandmother 
took a rival wife into the house.' 

'If that is the only impediment,' 
Rachel said, ' Here is my maid, 


Bilhah, consort with her ... and I, 
too, may be built through her, just 
as Sarah was built through her 
maidservant.' (Rashi; [bracketed 
additions are from the M idrash)). [1] 

The Hebrew term mpij, maid, 
which Rachel used for Bilhah is 
more delicate than the term nnDtt/ 

T 

[maidservant; slavewoman ] which 
Sarah used of Hagar. This was 
because, as noted in 29:29, Bilhah 
was Rachel's half-sister, Laban's 
daughter by a concubine (Baal 
HaTurim). 

— Consort with her [i.e. 
marry her (see on 16:2).] 

ibni — That [lit. and] she 
may bear upon my knees. 

[This is a figurative expression 
meaning] and I will rear [the 
children she will bear] (Onkelos; 
Rashi). 

mran ■»3'3 K‘da n:ato — And I, too, 
may be built up through her. 

The word too implies: just as 
Sarah was built through her maid- 


1. Actually, we find it nowhere explicitly stated that Abraham prayed for a child through 
Sarah after Ishmael was born. In fact the reverse seems to have been the case: When given the 
news that the covenant would be maintained by the son whom Sarah would bear, Abraham 
exclaimed, 'O that Ishmael might live before you!' [17:16-31]. 

Gur Aryeh suggests that it is axiomatic that the righteous Abraham prayed for such a son, 
since God would not have granted such an unsolicited favor. If God granted him a son 
through Sarah, Abraham must have strongly desired it and prayed for it though it is not 
recorded in the narrative (Compare Gur Aryeh to 2:5 where he explains that no rain fell on 
earth before Adam existed since there was no one to appreciate it, and it is prohibited to 
bestow a favor on one who will not appreciate it.' God therefore waited for man to recognize 
the need and pray for rain. Only then did He grant it.] 

Sefer HaZikaron suggests that Abraham's prayer might be alluded to in the expression 
[17:3] Abram fell upon his face, which immediately precedes God's promise of Isaac. [Rashi 
there, however, explains that Abraham literally fell to the ground since he was uncircumcised 
and unable to stand in God's Presence.] 

R' David Cohen suggests that since the reason our Matriarchs were barren was, 'because 
the Holy One Blessed be He longs to hear the prayers of the righteous,' [Yevamos 64a], it is 
axiomatic that Abraham prayed for his barren wife. 
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servant Hagar (Rashi; see above). 

According to Radak and Sforno, 
the implication is: 7, as well as my 
sister ...' 

The experience may stimulate me 
to normal bearing (Sforno). 

The expression n?3N, I may be 
built , is the same expression used by 
Sarah under similar circumstances 
in 16:2. The translation built up fol¬ 
lows Rashi there, that since a 
childless person may be regarded as 
demolished, the reward of earning 
God's compassion by bringing a 
rival into the house will be that one 
will be 'built up' by having 
children. 

Most others, however, [see Ram- 
bam to Mishnayos Nazir 2; Ibti 
Ezra ) interpret H23K as a play on the 
word ]?, son, and render: And I too 
may have children through her. For, 
as Midrash Sechel Tov explains, in 
ancient times the servant bore and 
the mistress raised the child and was 
regarded as its mother. 

4. numb nnnsu/ nnbsTiK ib-inm 

▼ ▼ ▼ 1 : 1 I V ■ ■ 

— So [lit. and] she gave him Bilhah 
her maidservant as a wife. 

Rachel freed her, so she would 
become his full wife in order that 
there should be no trace of servitude 
in Jacob's progeny as would have 
been the case had any of the 
children been born of a maidservant 
(Zohar; Targum Yonasan) [See on 


v. 5: 3pjrb "lb*)!!/ and she bore to 
Jacob.] 

5. nnb? nnni — [And] Bilhah 
conceived. 

[See comm, of Heidenheim cited 
to 16:4, page 542.] 

]3 3'pjnb lb?)} — And bore [to] Jacob 
a son. 

In the case of all the maidser¬ 
vants, it is emphasized that they 
bore a son to Jacob to indicate that 
he desired those children and 
acknowledged their status as equal 
to his sons. [This is evidenced by 
the blessings he gave them before 
his death, treating everyone with 
full equality. Also, these children, 
like those of Leah and Rachel, 
produced leaders and judges 
(Radak)]. The same phrase is used 
also of Leah's fifth and sixth sons 
[verses 17 and 19] to emphasize that 
though she had borne many 
children, Jacob nevertheless desired 
and befriended all of them; for this 
reason this phrase is not used in 
connection with the earlier children 
[of Leah since it is obvious that 
Jacob desired and showed affection 
to them] (Ramban). 

Sforno compares the attitude of 
Rachel and Leah with that of Sarah. 
Because God would declare that 
only Isaac could be considered 
Abraham' c spiritual heir, Hagar was 
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30 4 So she gave him Bilhah her maidservant as a wife 

4-8 and Jacob consorted with her. 5 Bilhah conceived and 

bore Jacob a son . 6 Then Rachel said, 'God has judged 
me, He has also heard my voice and has given me a 
son.' She therefore named him Dan. 

7 Bilhah, Rachel's maidservant conceived again 
and bore Jacob a second son. 8 And Rachel said, 


not set free even after marrying 
Abraham [see 16:3]. In the case of 
Jacob's family, however, the sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah would be of equal 
status with the others. Therefore, 
Rachel and Leah did not want them 
to bear the stigma of subservience. 

6. Dan. 

bnn DpK'ni — Then [lit. and] Rachel 
said. 

— [Bilhah had borne the child, 
but it is accounted to Rachel, so it is 
she who gives the name as she did 
in the case of Bilhah's second child 
in verse 8. Similarly, in the case of 
Zilpah's children in verses 11 and 
13, it is Leah who names them.] 

D , n < 7K ■»33’i — God has judged me. 

[The verb yn, judge, has the con¬ 
notations of find guilty or vindi¬ 
cate. Rashi, following the Midrash, 
takes the word here in both senses:] 

He originally judged me and 
found me guilty [causing me to be 
barren; He judged me again] and 
vindicated me [and listened to my 
voice] (Rashi. Brackets are from the 
Midrash). 

Thus, according to Cur Aryeh's in¬ 
terpretation of Rashi's exegesis, the connota¬ 
tion of ’3J7 is entirely positive: Although 
God had previously found me guilty as 
evidenced by my barren state, now He vin¬ 
dicated me and gave me children. 

Be'er Y itzchak questions the above in¬ 
terpretations in the light of the superfluous 
Dll, and also, He suggests that Rashi's 
Midrashic exegesis takes 'JJT here only in its 


usual sense of guilt: O'nVtt Cod had 
fudged me as guilty and made me barren; 
then subsequently — DJ), and also ^Ipa 
He listened to my voice and vindicated me. 
As a result. He has given me a son [through 
my maidservant] (Hirsch renders similarly). 

■»b{73 mi — [And] He has also 
heard [in] my voice. 

I.e., he accepted my prayer (see 
Sforno above). 

[Literally: 'heard in my voice' — 
i.e., God heard the inner intent and 
the justice of my pleas (based on 
Haamek Davar's comment to nblpa 
in 21:12).] 

Sforno interprets: God was righteous 
in his judgment by not granting me a 
child, oai, but nevertheless, ’bpa y 
He accepted my prayer. 

]3 '•b'pi’n — And [He] has given me 
a son. 

— One to whom I can be at least a 
spiritual mother. Although I am not 
his natural mother, I can care for 
him and raise him as my contribu¬ 
tion to Jacob's family (R' Hirsch). 

yi intp niop ]3‘by — She therefore 
named him Dan. 

[See footnote end of 29:32]. 

On the phrase p’by signifying 
abundant progeny see Rashi to end 
of 29:34. 

7. Naftali. 

bm nnsitf nnba ibm — And 

“ T “I - ▼ 

Bilhah, Rachel's maidservant, bore. 

Although Rachel freed her [u. 4], 
the Torah still refers to her as 
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Rachel's maidservant to suggest 
that Bilhah continued to treat her 
still childless mistress with respect. 
She was unlike Hagar who, after 
having a child, began to hold her 
still childless mistress in low esteem 
(Haamek Davar). 

8. ’nnx-ay n»r6# — 

Sacred schemes have l maneuvered 
to equal my sister. 

The phrase is difficult and open 
to several interpretations. The 
translation attempts to reflect the 
sense of Rashi's own interpretation 
below. 

Rashi first cites the view of the 
grammarian Menachem hen Seruk 
who explains'’bins? as derived from 
the root bns [meaning bound 
together ] as in the phrase [Numbers 
19:15]: b’ns T’73Y, a cover tightly 
bound . Our verse would according¬ 
ly be rendered: □vib^c ’bnnpa, [with] 
Godly bonds i nr?N □ y ’nbriD?/ have 
I been bound with my sister [Leah, 
i.e., put on an equal plane with her] 
to merit children [through Bilhah]. 

Rashi disagrees, and as reflected 
in our translation prefers to render 
it in the sense of blnhE^ ttfpy, 
crooked and twisted [Deut. 32:5], 
Rachel's intent being: 

T have attempted every possible 
scheme to influence God to grant 
me children as He did my sister' 
[Rachel prayed, blamed Jacob, 
sought to intimidate him with the 
threat of her literal or figurative 
death,' and finally gave him 
Bilhah.] She refers to these varying 


attempts to influence God as 
'schemes and maneuvers.' 

Rashi goes on to cite the view of 
Onkelos who explains the term to 
mean nban, prayer, as if it read: 
■>nb9ru □'•nbj* Onkelos 

renders the sense of Rachel's 
declaration: God accepted my sup¬ 
plication when I prayed with 
desirable prayers that I have a child 
like my sister. 

Rashi rejects both Menachem’s and 
Onkelos' interpretations because according 
to Menachem, the phrase and I prevailed is 
superfluous, while according to OrrJcefos, 
one must rearrange the letters in to 

■fysm for the purpose of interpretation, a 
practice Rashi prefers to avoid in elucidating 
the simple meaning of Scripture (Tzeidah 
laDerech; Maskil I'David). 

Ibn Ezra also takes the word in the 
sense of tioisted but with the connota¬ 
tion of struggled , wrestled, contested. 
He renders our verse: With struggles to 
God have l struggled with my sister. 
The reference to God suggests either 
that it was in honor of God that she 
gave her maidservant, or that God as¬ 
sisted her in her struggle. 

Radak renders similarly but explains 
that God in this context is merely the 
Hebrew idiom for the superlative, the 
connotation being: Enormous struggles. 
When Scripture wishes to emphasize 
something's size or importance it 
idiomatically attaches God's Name to 
the noun, as in [Jonah 3:3]: ~py 
crnbKb nbn?/ an enormously large 
[lit. large to God] city; [Psalms 36:7: 
bn-nitf, enormously high mountains 
[lit. mountains to God]. 

Abarbanel renders: Struggles, O God 
have / struggled, etc. 

A sacred 'wrestling competition' did I 
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30 'Sacred schemes have / maneuvered to equal my 

9 sister, and l have also prevailed!' And she named him 

Naftali. 

9 When Leah saw that she had stopped giving birth 
she took Zilpah her maidservant and gave her to 


wage with my sister: for the sacred 
privilege of having a share in building 
Jacob's family, I struggled to be on an 
equal footing with my sister (R' Hirsch). 

Malbim, like Menachem cited above 
relates ’binsj to Numbers 19:15 bms, 
tightly bound, but explains it to refer to 
matters that are shut off from human 
understanding: Divine mysteries. Thus, 
□Tib# ’binDJ, Divine secrets 
have been hidden from me ’nlriK Dy, 
regarding my sister. — Why does she 
have children and not I? 

Sforno renders: With Godly, sacred 
cleaving did I cleave to my husband 
’nlnit Dy, together with my sisfer, since 
we both gave Jacob our handmaids to 
facilitate the birth of the twelve sons 
whom Providence destined for him. 

[According to Sforno, therefore, Leah had 
given Zilpah to Jacob before Naftali was 
tiQjn to Bilhah. His chronology is based on 
the tradition (Seder Olam; Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer) that eleven sons and Dinah were 
born during Jacob's second seven-year 
period of service. Accordingly, Sforno as¬ 
sumes that Leah gave her maidservant to 
Jacob before Naftali was born. Otherwise, if 
the sequence of the chapter is followed 
literally, there would be insufficient time — 
following Sforno's interpretation — for nor¬ 
mal pregnancies. Such an interpretation pre¬ 
sents no difficulty, since it is axiomatic that 
the Torah does not necessarily record events 
in sequential order. Cf. 'Jacob's Children' in 
comm, to u. 24.] 

— And I have also 

prevailed. 

— I.e. He has yielded to my im¬ 
portunities (Rashi) [by granting me 
a child through my maidservant.] 

I have attained my intentions by 
giving my maidservant to my hus¬ 
band (Sforno). 

R' Hirsch: / have been able to do 
it. By giving Bilhah to Jacob I have 


come as close as possible to being 
the mother of part of Jacob's family. 

According to Malbim, render: 
And I endured them [my predica¬ 
ment and lack of understanding] 
joyfully, for God is righteous. 

■•bnDJ 1nu> tnpm — And she named 
him Naftali. 

[See footnote end of 29:32.] 

9. Jacob marries Zilpah. 

rn 1 ??? rnny ■'b ron] — When 
[lit. and) Leah saw that she .had 
stopped giving birth [as noted in 
29:35]. 

— And that in the interim Rachel 
had had two children by her 
maidservant (Alshich )... 

nnnbitf n t< npni — [And] she 
took Zilpah her maidservant. 

Leah who had children of her 
own did not have Rachel's motive 
for giving her maid to Jacob, nor is 
it plausible for a woman to want her 
husband to take another, wife. 
Therefore, we must conclude with 
the Midrash [see comm, to 29:34] 
that the Matriarchs were 
prophetesses who knew that Jacob 
was destined to have twelve sons. 
Leah gave Jacob her maidservant so 
the majority of the children would 
be from her and her maidservant 
who was subject to her. This was 
her implication further in verse 18 
— that God had given her her 
reward because she gave her 
maidservant to Jacob [i.e., her will¬ 
ingness to endure the anguish of 
maintaining a rival wife in her 
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house earned her the merit of bear¬ 
ing another child.] Jacob also knew 
that he was destined to have twelve 
sons, and therefore he agreed to 
marry Zilpah. 

... Furthermore, Jacob took many 
wives to increase his progeny 
because he was aware that the 
'fourth generation' [see 15:16] had 
to return and take possession of the 
Promised Land. Therefore, Leah 
gave him her maidservant so that he 
would not wed a stranger 
(Ramban). 

10. Gad. 

jin*? nnpip nsbi “I 1 ?™ — Zilpah, 
Leah's maidservant bore. 

Of Zilpah, it does not say “inrn 
and she conceived [i.e. became 
pregnant] as it does of the others, 
because she was the youngest of 
them all — a mere child whose 
pregnancy was not noticeable. 
Laban had given her to Leah in 
order to further deceive Jacob into 
thinking that Leah was Rachel, the 
younger sister, as noted in the 
comm, to 29:24 (Midrash; Rashi). 

I.e., because of her youth, the early 
months of her pregnancy were not 
recognizable through missed menstrual 
cycles, and it was not until her last 
months that she became obviously 
pregnant (Yafeh Toar). [Or because of 
her youth one would attribute her 
changed physiognomy not to preg¬ 
nancy, but to weight gain, or other 
natural symptoms of developing 
maturity. Furthermore, pregnancy does 
not affect a vigorous young girl as it 
does an older woman.] 


On her designation here as 
maidservant though she had been 
freed, see on v. 7. 

]3 3py!b — [To] Jacob a son. 

[See Ramban cited to this phrase 
in v. 5.] 

11. “133 — Good luck has come! 

T f 

[Hebrew: bagad, in assonance with 
the name Gad.] 

I.e. an unexpected piece of luck 
has come. This son was one which 
Leah could not have expected under 
usual circumstances. Only Rachel's 
example had given Leah the idea of 
giving her maidservant to Jacob 
which led to the birth of Gad (R' 
Hirsch). 

The translation follows Rashi 
who, following the Mesorah , treats 
“133 as composed of two words: N3 
"!3. He cites the Talmudic hneaning 
of “13 as luck [Shabbos 67b], and its 
use in Isaiah 65:11: “13b, for for¬ 
tune. [Targum Yonasan, Rashbam, 
and Radak render similarly.] 

Rashi continues that the word 
has the Midrashic connotation of 
cut down (as in Daniel 4:11 113), 
and implies that he came (i.e., was 
born) already cut-down , i.e., he was 
born circumcised. 

According to the version in Tanchuma 
[Noach 5], seven major Scriptural figures 
were born already circumcised: Adam, Seth, 
Noah, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Job. Avos 
d'Rabbi Nosson [ch. 2] lists: Job, Adam, 
Seth, Noah, Shem, Jacob, Moses, Balaam, 
Samuel, David, Jeremiah, Zerubabel. Kashi's 
exegesis which includes Gad in this category 
appears in Midrash Aggadah. 
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30 Jacob as a wife. 10 Zilphah, Leah's maidservant bore 
10-13 J ac °b a sori ' 11 And Leah declared, 'Good luck has 
come!' So she named him Gad. 

12 Zilpah, Leah's maidservant bore a second son to 
Jacob. 13 Leah declared, 'In my good fortune! For 
women have deemed me fortunate!' So she named 


Ibn Ezra also interprets 113 as com¬ 
posed of two words K3, just as b33, 
Babel , is composed of bo N3, confusion 
has come [see 11:9 where bo is defined 
as a form of bbo. Cf. the word 139 = 
UK3, we came, in I Sam. 25:8]. 

However, Ibn Ezra interprets 11 as 
derived from “mi, troops , our phrase 
accordingly meaning: a troop has come, 
i.e. now I have many children — a troop, 
as it were. 

The traditional reading [fc'ri] of the 
word is 11 K3, ba gad. Thus it is in¬ 
terpreted as two words: 11, gad (luck or 
the other interpretations cited above) 
has come, since in Scripture the 
primary interpretation of a word fol¬ 
lows its reading. The traditional spelling 
[ k'siv ], however, is one word 113, 
bagad = treachery, faithlessness. 

Rashi concedes that he does not 
understand why the two words are 
traditionally spelled as one. 
However, he proceeds to cite an in¬ 
terpretation which accounts for the 
one-word written form: 113, which 
means faithless: [Leah told Jacob], 
'You have been faithless to me, the 
wife of your youth, by accepting 
my maidservant. [You should have 
refused her since I was already the 
mother of several children.]' 

ii — So [lit. and] she 

named him Gad. 

[See footnote end of 29:32.] 

12. Asher. 

n$b rtnpitf — Leah's maidservant. 

In contrast with Hagar, Zilpah 
continued to treat her mistress in a 
respectful manner. Thus, although 


Leah had freed her and she had 
already borne a child, the Torah 
continues to refer to her as Leah's 
maidservant. As indicated above 
[30:4,7], Bilhah behaved similarly 
(Haamek Davar). 

13. mi? n 3 nt$/K3 - I n ™y 

good fortune! For women [lit. 
daughters] have deemed me fortu¬ 
nate. 

I.e., this son represents another 
instance of the good fortune about 
which the women have been prais¬ 
ing me ( Rashbam; Ibn Ezra; 
Sforno). 

Thus, the expression ’HWK 3 
should be interpreted in the same 
spirit as 113 — in this case, 'HltfJK K3, 
my good fortune has come (Yohel 
Or). 

Unlike Sarah or my sister, I did 
not have to bring a rival wife into 
my home. That I did so even though 
I had children of my own, is nttfKa, 
fo my great fortune, since the 
women will praise me for it 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

R' Hirsch explains lltfK in the 
sense of progress [see his comm, to 
in Psalms 1:1]: Just as the 
births of my own children demon¬ 
strated my progress to personal 
happiness, so do the births of my 
ex-maidservant prove that I am still 
progressing toward that goal. The 
women have praised me for this 
progress as represented by the birth 
of these children. 

Targum Yonasan perceives that 
this child will be praised in the 
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future for the good fruit which will 
grow in his portion of Eretz Yisrael 
[see 49:20]. 

UtfK imtf DK topni — So [lit. and ] 
she named him Asher. 

[See footnote end of 29:32.] 

14. The dud aim. 

The incident of the dudaim is one 
of the most puzzling in the Torah. It 
is filled with questions we cannot 
answer: What were the dudaim? 
Why were they so important to 
Rachel, Leah, and Reuben? Why 
did the Torah devote so many 
verses to an affair whose meaning 
eludes us? 

It is clear beyond doubt that this 
chapter is filled with mysteries and 
secrets of the Torah. Of other 
verses, it is axiomatic that human 
intelligence is capable of only a 
superficial understanding of God's 
word; of the verses of the dudaim, it 
is obvious beyond doubt, for the 
Sages and commentators found 
many teachings in these cryptic 
verses. 

Nevertheless, although we can¬ 
not comprehend them fully, we ac¬ 
cept the privilege and responsibility 
of attempting to expound what we 
can, and acknowledge that the rest 
is a Divine, mystery (Sefer 
HaParshiyos). 

DWTSfj? ’jp’3 piK*} ibn — [And] 
Reuben went out in the days of the 
wheat harvest. 


— In Sivan [late spring]. 

According to Sforno, Reuben 
deliberately went out in quest of the 
dudaim which were believed to have 
fertility-inducing powers (see 
below. He wanted them for his 
mother, Leah, because he perceived 
that she was grieving over the ces¬ 
sation of her childbearing activity 
[v. 9\ 

Perhaps Reuben had overheard 
the popular, but false notion, that 
the herb induced fertility, and so he 
went out in search for them 
(Radak)W 

The story of the dudaim is told in 
praise of Jacob's children. Although 
it was harvest time when mature 
wheat and barley were abundant, 
Reuben did not touch private 
property. Instead, he brought home 
only wild dudaim about which no 
one is concerned (Midrash; Rashi). 

This lesson is further indicated 
by the fact that he found these 
dudaim rnteQ, in the field, implying 
that they grew wild and were not 
taken from private property 
(Malbim). 

nntya D’K^n Nyt?*] — [And] he 
found dudaim in the field; 

[The Hebrew word dudaim refers 
to a fragrant plant (see Song of 
Songs 7:14) the exact identity of 
which is lost to us. Since a definitive 
translation of the term is impossi¬ 
ble, we have merely transliterated, 
not translated the term.] 


1. There are various chronologies regarding the birth of the tribes. According to Midrash 
Lekach Tov, followed by Tzemach David and Shalsheles HaKabbalah, Reuben found the 
flowers in Sivan 2197 when he was four years old. 

[The above is certainly the prevailing Rabbinic view inasmuch as the Rabbinic chronologies 
agree that all of Jacob's children except Benjamin were born in the seven year period of ser¬ 
vitude to. Laban. Since Leah had two more children after this incident of the dudaim, Reuben 
could not have been more than five and a half years old at the time.) 
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30 him Asher . 

14 14 Reuben went out in the days of the wheat 

harvest. He found dudaim in the field and brought 


Rashi defines dudaim as a plant: 
'ba'p [=violets see Rashi 

to Sanhedrin 99b, and Shulchan 
Aruch Orach Chaim 216:8], which 
is called jasmine in Arabic. 

[This follows the view of Levi in Sanhed¬ 
rin 99b]. 

Ramban differs from Rashi's iden¬ 
tification of the Rabbinic term ’bpp 
(violets) with the Arabic jasmine. He 
maintains that jasmine is also the Rab¬ 
binic name for sesame seeds as men¬ 
tioned in Shabbos 50b. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct from 'Vrp (violets) mentioned in 
Berachos 43b, which is a fragrant herb 
for the smell of which one recites the 
blessing D’ptya tola, ... who 

created fragrant herbs. Furthermore, the 
season of jasmine is not during the 
wheat harvest. With regard to the last 
objection, however, [Rashi would pos¬ 
sibly maintain that] Reuben found them 
growing by chance, out of season. 
"'Mizrachi attempts to defend Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation, claiming that some distinguish 
between the Arabic and Talmudic plants 
named jasmine. The Arabic jasmine is 
the Aramaic pbpp, jasmine , while the 
Talmudic jasmine, mentioned in Shabbos 
ibid. is a sesame ointment, as Rashi explains 
there. Further, Mizrachi suggests a possible 
scribal error in the text of Rashi, According¬ 
ly, Rashi's comment should read not 
but pbpp, which Rashi interprets as the 
Arabic jasmine. 

[See Berachos 43b where these two 
terms are mentioned as different plants re¬ 
quiring different blessings. Rashi there in¬ 
terprets pVpP as jasmine, and ’bi'p as violets, 
an interpretation which is clearly at odds 
with our texts of Rashi in Chumash (the text 
upon which Ramban bases his comment) 
where Rashi interprets ‘•bvp as jasmine. 

The Gilyon HaShass in Berachos ibid, 
takes note of this discrepancy. See Sifsei 
Chachomim to Berachos ibid, who cites the 


Aruch where it is suggested that the Arabic 
designation jasmine on s.v. p*?p9 was 
originally a marginal note, not in Rashi's 
text. See also Kaf HaChaim, O. Ch. 1216:8. 

Furthermore, Rashi's primary comment in 
our verse that dudaim are ’bpp, violets, fol¬ 
lows, as noted, one view in Sanhedrin 99b. 
Thus, Mizrachi's textual emendation would 
negate this citation, and as Maharsha ibid, 
comments, such textual emendation would 
necessarily require other emendations 
throughout the Talmud itself, certainly an 
impractical solution. The difficulty remains 
unreconciled.] 

Ramban proceeds to suggest that 
it is best to follow Onkelos who, as 
does R' Chiya in the Midrash 
translates dudaim as pirns!, [com¬ 
monly, but only conjecturally 
defined as mandrakes, a plant that 
was reputed in Oriental lands to 
have magical powers. See below]. 
These are known as yavruach in 
Arabic. [The above also follows the 
primary view in Sanhedrin 99b.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, who 
agrees with Onkelos' interpretation 
of pnnrp [ mandrakes (?)], the 
species were very fragrant, as men¬ 
tioned in Song of Songs 7:14. They 
resemble the human form, and some 
maintain that they are an aid to 
pregnancy, although Ibn Ezra ques¬ 
tions their efficacy on medicinal 
grounds.* 11 

Ramban makes the same observa¬ 
tion as Ibn Ezra and adds that if 
dudaim do indeed promote concep¬ 
tion as some claim, it may be in the 
manner of a charm, not by its 
natural quality. 

In any event, Ramban insists that 


1. [However, the legends attributing magical properties to the plant identified by some as 
mandrakes, are widespread. Josephus in Wars 7:183 refers to a plant having medicinal 
properties which was uprooted by tying a dog to its roots. The animal pulling them out, im- 
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Reuben brought only the fragrant 
fruit of the dudaim, not the stem 
which supposedly has these magical 
powers. No potion was involved. 
Rather, Rachel desired them only 
for the delight of their fragrance, 
for Rachel was blessed with 
children through prayer, not by 
medicinal methods. 

It would accordingly seem that it 
is the Biblical intention to empha¬ 
size that dudaim do not possess 
these reputed powers, and that con¬ 
ception and childbirth are a Divine 
gift as is clearly set forth in verses 
17 and 22 which mention God 
heeding their prayers. See comm. 
there (Radak). 

[See below for two additional 
alternate interpretations offered by 
Ramban.] 

Rashbam interprets dudaim in 
the sense of 'baskets of figs', citing 
Song of Songs 7:15. 

[See Rashi there and Eruvin 21a quoting 
Jeremiah 24:1: And behold two D’}Kn ’tcjn, 
baskets of figs, where D’lcivi has this mean¬ 
ing of baskets .] 

Sforno, as noted, follows the in¬ 
terpretation that dudaim were frag¬ 
rant herbs which promoted 


conception. 

1BK riKb-Stj dhk — And [he] 
brought them to Leah his mother. 

Although it is normal for young 
boys to bring found objects to their 
fathers as noted in Bava Metzia 12a, 
in this case the young Reuben dis¬ 
played his discretion in realizing 
that this object would be more ap¬ 
plicable to his mother. This incident 
is the derivation of the Talmudic 
description in Gittin 89b of a 
mature minor as one who attained 
pllO niabab, the divisions of 
Reuben [see Judges 5:15], i.e., the 
age of discretion, personified by 
Reuben in this matter (Haamek 
Davar). 

[It is Radak and Sforno's view 
that Reuben did not merely 'hap¬ 
pen' upon the dudaim. According¬ 
ly, Reuben's judgment in this mat¬ 
ter would be emphasized by his in¬ 
itial display of maturity in seeking 
the dudaim in response to his 
mother's desire to have more 
children. Selflessly suppressing the 
normal sibling unwillingness to 
share the parents' affection with 
new children, Reuben sought a way 


mediately met a vicarious death for its master. R' Yitzchak Caro, grandfather of the author of 
the Shuichan Aruch, mentions this legend in ToUios Yitzchak: Vayechi. Yerushaimi Shabbos 
6:2 forbids the recital of Biblical verses while uprooting the mandrake. Rambam in Moreh 
Nevuchim 3:29 mentions the 'superstitions of the deluded' about mandrakes. 

Furthermore, Kamei Or cites Rav Pe'alim that dudaim provide a wonderful cure for weak 
eyesight, and its roots were a charm to facilitate pregnancy. Accordingly, he surmises that 
Leah and Rachel both were interested in these dudaim each for her own reason: Leah for her 
weak eyes, and Rachel for her barrenness. 

Many in this context draw attention to the fact that the word dudaim is related to the word 
dod, love, recalling its purported aphrodisiac properties. 
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30 them to Leah his mother. Rachel said to Leah, 'Please 

15 &* ve me some of your son's dudaim.' 15 But she said 

to her, *Was your taking my husband insignificant? 
— And now to take even my son's dudaim!' Rachel 


to help his mother conceive again. 
Or HaChaim notes that this same 
selflessness motivated him to 
relocate his father's bed in the inci¬ 
dent related below in 35:22.] 

The Midrash [which does not 
ascribe fertility powers to the 
dudaim] makes the observation that 
the young Reuben's respect for his 
mother was noteworthy. Although 
the fruit of dudaim are delectable, 
the youngster did not even taste any 
himself, but, as the verse attests, 
brought his mother whatever he 
found. 

133 'term? 'S Kp:n — Please give 
me [some] of your son's dudaim. 

Not all of the dudaim, as it is rude 
to request all that another has; 
Rachel asked for only some of them 
(Haamek Davar). 

Possibly she wanted to perfume 
Jacob's couch in the customary 
manner [see Proverbs 7:17] ... or as 
some say dudaim, which is derived 
from the word dodim [love], are 
herbs which act as a stimulant to the 
husband (Ramban v. 15). 

[Why didn't Rachel avoid this 
whole conflict and pick her own 
dudaim? 

— Perhaps these flowers were not 
common or easily accessible, and it 
was immodest for a women to go 
out in the fields alone.] 


15. — Was 

your taking of my husband in¬ 
significant? 

— I.e. that you act in a manner 
that would make it appear that you 
are the wife and I the handmaid? 
(Ramban). 

— 'Are you not satisfied with at¬ 
tracting my husband's affection 
toward yourself?' Leah alluded to 
the fact noted by the Sages that 
Jacob's primary residence was with 
Rachel notwithstanding Leah's 
many children (Shocher Tov).w 

[He was my husband before he 
was yours. Once I was already mar¬ 
ried to him] you should never have 
consented to become my rival-wife 
(Sforno). 

■*33 ‘•K'jrrnK oa riD|?V) — And now 
to take even my son's dudaim! [lit. 
and to take also my son's dudaim], 

— As though you were in fact my 
mistress? (Ramban). 

[And by your use of its aphrodi¬ 
siac qualities] you would also in¬ 
crease his love for you and hatred 
for me (Sforno). 

The rendering of this elliptic phrase 
as an incredulous question follows 
Rashi who accounts also for the in¬ 
finitive form nnp^, to take, rather than 
the second person feminine nnp^l, you 
would take: Is it a small thing that you 
took my husband ... would you also 


1. Midrash Aggadah renders the implication similarly and provides Rachel's response to 
Leah's accusation: 'He is not your destined husband but mine, for it was only for my sake that 
he came here from Beer Sheba. Only because I told you pre-arranged signs [see on 29:25] did 
he become your husband at all. Nevertheless ... he shall lie with you tonight in return for your 
son's dudaim.' 
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seek nnpb, to take my son's dudaim? 
[Cf. Targum Yonasan.] 

nnn nVjbn a?#? pb brn n??Nhi 
non — [And] Rachel said, 
'Therefore, [i.e., to allay your suspi¬ 
cions] he shall lie with you tonight 
in return for your son's dudaim .'w 

Jacob was to have stayed that 
night with Rachel but she ceded the 
privilege to Leah in exchange for the 
dudaim. Because Rachel made light 
of being with that righteous man 
she was not privileged to be buried 
[i.e. to lie in eternal repose] with 
him (Rashi). 

[It would appear that Rashi cites 
this Midrashic interpretation to em¬ 
phasize one of the several underly¬ 
ing reasons why this seemingly un¬ 
important incident was recorded in 
the Torah.] 

In 49:8, Rashi seems to contradict 
himself. There he explains that Rachel 
was buried by the roadside where her 
descendants were destined to trudge 
away to Babylonian exile after the 
Destruction. When they passed her 
tomb, her soul would beseech God for 
mercy upon them, and He would res¬ 
pond with the reassurance that they 
would one day return to their land. If 
so, her failure to be buried in the Cave 
of Machpelah with Jacob was not a 
punishment but a Divine manifestation 
of mercy for the future exiles. 

The commentators explain that 


Rashi's two comments are not con¬ 
tradictory but complementary. It is true 
that the choice of her resting place in 
Bethlehem was for the sake of prayers 
for Israel, but had she not belittled the 
company of the tzaddik, she would 
have had the even greater privilege of 
being buried with him. [In that case, 
God would have provided another 
source of mercy for the exiles.] Further¬ 
more, since it would have been demean¬ 
ing for Jacob to have been buried with 
two sisters since the Torah would later 
forbid such marriages, the choice of 
which one would be buried with him 
was decided by individual merit. Thus, 
it was Rachel's making light of Jacob's 
companionship that determined that it 
would be she who would be destined to 
forfeit the privilege of being buried near 
Jacob in the Cave of Machpelah, and 
not Leah [see Overview] (Mizrachi; Gut 
Ary eh). 

Radak is of the opinion that 
Jacob had made his primary 
residence with Rachel in the hope 
that she would be blessed with con¬ 
ception by his constant presence. 
Each time they were together Rachel 
prayed that it would lead to 
pregnancy, as did Leah. Therefore, 
when they both finally conceived 
the Torah says of each that her 
prayers were responsible; of Leah 
[u. 17]: God heeded Leah's [prayer]; 
and of Rachel [u. 22]: God heeded 
her. 


1. That night was the sixth of Sivan (Shavuos) the day on which the Torah would later be 
given at Sinai. The Patriarchs were very aware that the child who would be conceived on that 
propitious night would merit to spend his life immersed in Torah study. Leah was eager to 
merit such a child and Rachel — as usual — capitulated to her older sister's request. 

Issachar was the product of this union [see footnote to u. 18) (Alshich). 
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30 said, 'Therefore, he shall lie with you tonight in 
16 return for your son's dudaim.' 

16 When Jacob came from the field in the evening, 
Leah went out to meet him and said, 'It is to me that 
you must come for l have clearly hired you with my 


16. rntyn — 

When [lit. and} Jacob came from the 
field in the evening. 

The Midrash notes how dedi¬ 
cated a worker Jacob was even dur¬ 
ing this second seven-year period 
when he had already married both 
Rachel and Leah. He did not return 
from the field until evening, in 
observance of the law obliging a day 
laborer to work until darkness sets 
in. 

It was his custom to eat his even¬ 
ing meal in the tent of the wife with 
whom he was to spend that par¬ 
ticular night. As noted, however, 
his primary residence was with 
Rachel (Abarbanel; Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

"inKnpb nijb iwij — And Leah went 
out to meet [lit. toward] him. 

The Sages viewed Leah's going 
out unfavorably, as an immodest 
act. The Midrash gives Leah the un¬ 
complimentary designation of 
rpJKyj, 'one who is fond of going 
out.' See Rashi to 34:1. 

Nevertheless, the Zohar, Radak 
and most commentators in the sim¬ 
ple sense, defend Leah's action in 
going out to meet Jacob. Since Jacob 
had no idea of what had transpired 
he intended to go to his primary 
residence in Rachel's tent [see 
Radak above and Rashi to 35:22], 
where he was to have spent that 
night. It was certainly more delicate 
for her to go out and intercept him, 
before he entered Rachel's tent 
rather than force Rachel to endure 


the embarrassment of informing 
Jacob that she had given up his 
company for the sake of a few 
dudaim. 

Furthermore, Leah was ap¬ 
prehensive that Rachel might seek 
to postpone fulfillment of her 
promise to another night since she 
had not said [u. 15] n?n this 

very night, but the less specific the 
night (Or HaChaim). 

K13R — It is to me that you must 
come. 

I.e. it is to my tent that you must 
come, since each of the wives had 
her own tent (Radak; Abarbanel ; 
see HaKsav V'HaKabbalah; Sforno ; 
Eruvin 100b). 

■qa rpnnaty '3 — For / 

have clearly hired you [lit. hire have 
/ hired you (the compound in¬ 
finitive verb idiomatically denotes a 
forceful emphasis)] with my son's 
dudaim. 

I.e., [In order to have you spend 
the night in my tent], I have paid 
Rachel the hire she demanded for 
you (Rashi). 

Rashi makes this comment so that one is 
not led to incorrectly interpret :prn5'y/, I 
have hired you, in the sense that I have 
received a fee for hiring you out (Mizrachi). 

'For I have hired you with my son's 
dudaim — and your visit will not 
deprive Rachel of her rights, because 
the arrangement was made with her 
consent.' To those who brazenly mis¬ 
interpret the Torah, this incident may 
appear immodest. Its purpose is to 
emphasize that the Patriarchs viewed 
marital intimacy with an innocence 
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similar to that of Adam and Eve prior to 
their sin: There was no thought of 
physical gratification; they were solely 
motivated by the desire to bear children 
and produce offspring to serve God. 
Furthermore, the incident demonstrates 
the favor with which God looked upon 
the deeds and pure intentions of the 
Matriarchs. Their sole motive was to 
share in the building of Israel; to do so 
they sought every natural avenue, such 
as asking Jacob to take other wives, and 
seeking the properties of the dudaim. 
Therefore, God accepted their prayers 
for it is proper for the tzaddik to com¬ 
bine effort and prayer (Sforno). 

[The assonance of sachor secharticha 
is alluded to in the name given to the 
offspring of this union: Issachar.] 

Kin nb’b? ni?y — So [lit. and] 
he lay with her that night [he]. 

The word Kin, he, at the end of 
the phrase intimates: with his full 
consent and desire, fully cognizant 
of her pure and lofty motives 
(Sforno; Or HaChaim). 

Radak notes that although it is un¬ 
common for the definite article n 
[King nVjba] to be omitted, it is never¬ 
theless an acceptable form. Compare, 
for example // Samuel 6:3: nb?yn nK 
[n^nnn=] mpnn,- ’ Numbers 28 UQ3n 
nnt<n=] ni^K. 

[However, the Sages perceived a 
deeper connotation here, According 
to the Talmud (Niddah 31a) the use 
of the anomalous form Kin, he, in¬ 
stead of the regular Kinn refers to 
God, the He par excellence]: 

It teaches that the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, sent His assistance: 
with His help Issachar was born 


(Rashi) [Comp, similar interpreta¬ 
tion of Kin, He, in 19:33.] 

The Talmud goes on to explain that 
God 'assisted' in the matter by initially 
inspiring the donkey Jacob had been 
riding upon, to head toward Leah's tent, 
where she intercepted him. The Sages 
cite Jacob's later blessing to Issachar: 
oga "linn [familiar interpreta¬ 

tion: Issachar is a strong-boned donkey ] 
which the Sages perceive in this context 
to imply: As for Issachar, a donkey was 
instrumental [ona lit. was the cause.] 

Nachalas Y itzchak adds that the 'as¬ 
sistance' was that God caused the 
donkey to bray loudly as it neared 
Leah's tent so she would be aware that 
Jacob was approaching and go out to 
meet him. Nevertheless, he feels that 
Rashi's primary implication of God's 
assistance was that He ensured that 
Leah would conceive from that night's 
intimacy and beget Issachar. 

17. Issachar. 

rtKb’bK Q’nbts — [And] Cod 

hearkened to Leah. 

I.e., He received her constant 
prayers for another child (Targu- 
mim; Radak). 

She had eagerly desired, and 
sought means, to increase the 
number of the tribes (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

— This specifically dispels any 
notion regarding the efficacy of 
dudaim in promoting fertility. The 
verse specifically teaches us that it 
was because Cod hearkened to Leah 
that she conceived and bore this 
child. Children are a gift of Cod 
(Radak; R' Chananel). 
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30 son's dudaim.' So he lay with her that night. 
17-18 17 God hearkened to Leah. She conceived and bore 

Jacob a fifth son. 15 And Leah declared, 'Cod has 
granted me my reward because l gave my maidser¬ 
vant to my husband.' So she named him Issachar. 


Or HaChaim adds that the 
further implication is that God 
recognized the pure motivation of 
Leah's ostensibly improper behavi¬ 
or. In her overpowering love of God 
and His commandments, she over¬ 
stepped the bounds of propriety 
and lowered herself by inviting 
Jacob to her tent. Measure for mea¬ 
sure, God rewarded her love by giv¬ 
ing her two sons more than she nor¬ 
mally would have had. 

Wpn 1? ipyfy inn] - And 
she conceived and bore [to] Jacob a 
fifth son. 

[I.e. his fifth son from her ; in 
total this was his ninth son.] 

Whenever the terms 3*?#] -trifll, 
i conceived and bore appear together, 
they imply painless childbirth: just 
as the conception was painless, so 
was the birth (Tanchuma; cf. Sotah 
12a). 

[On the expression to 

Jacob, see Ramban cited in v. 5.] 

18 . ’HE} 

’’UOk 1 ? — God has granted me 

my reward [Hebrew: sachar] 
because [lit. that) / gave my 
maidservant to my husband. 


Her willingness to endure a rival 
in her home proved her selflessness 
in wanting to foster the birth of the 
tribes. Now she interpreted God's 
gift of another child to her as a 
reward for her virtuous deed 
(R'Avraham ben HaRambam; Ral- 
bag; see Ramban to v. 9).* 11 

_ Issachar [=Yissachar]. 

I.e., "Dty UO (yesh sachar) there is 
reward for my good deed (Radak). 

[The two letters to intimate] a 
double sachar. [The word sachar 
means reward as well as hire]: one, 
referring to the hiring out of the 
dudaim, and one referring to her 
reward for giving up her handmaid 
to her husband (Rashbam). 

The pronunciation of Yissachar. 

As noted, One of the 'rewards' 
(sachar) alluded to by the double to 
in Issachar refers to her statement I 
have clearly 'hired' [sachor sechar - 
ticha] you. Since this has an un¬ 
complimentary connotation, one to 
is silent and not pronounced. [Thus 
the name is pronounced Yissachar 
and not, as written Yissas'char] 
(Daas Zekeinim; Chizkuni; Baal 
HaTurim). 


1. The Midrash observes that as a result of this incident of the dudaim there arose two great 
tribes in Israel: Issachar and Zevulun. 

Issachar engaged in Torah study while Zevulun went to sea and shared his profits with 
him; thus did Torah knowledge increase in Israel. [On this Issachar-Zevulun partnership of 
Torah-study and commerce, see comm, to 49:13-14 and Deut. 33:10.] 

The Zohar similarly notes that the dudaim did not make Rachel bear children, but God used 
them as an instrument to cause Rachel — who had always clung to Jacob — to release him to 
Leah that night. The result of this dudaim exchange was the birth of Issachar who clung to the 
Torah more than all the other tribes, and through whom the fragrance of the Torah ascended 
to the Almighty, in harmony with the allusion in Song of Songs 7:14: The dudaim give forth 
fragrance. 
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Why then did Leah give her child a 
name with a double tv to commemorate 
both of these incidents, including the 
uncomplimentary one of 'hiring' him? 

— She knew how lofty her motives 
were, and she had no cause for shame; 
therefore, she had no hesitation in giv¬ 
ing the name. Others, however, might 
misinterpret her motivations and read 
an indecent connotation into her remark. 
Therefore, the other ttf is not pro¬ 
nounced (Yalkut Yehudah). 

Another reason advanced for the 
silent \d is that Issachar had a son named 
31\ You [46:13] which Issachar later 
realized to be a disgraceful name 
[inasmuch as it was the name of a 
heathen god (Devek Tov to Numbers 
26:24).] Issachar thereupon gave him a 
letter (tv) of his name, and renamed him 
3UP’, Yashuv [see genealogy in Num¬ 
bers ibid]. Hence Issachar's name is 
pronounced as if it were spelled with 
one V: (Daas Zekeinim). 

Ibn Ezra to Exodus 1:3 defends this 
pronunciation grammatically by stating 
that since the two consonants follow 
one another, the second is silent, as in 
the word DnarynQ in I Chron. 15:24 
which is pronounced nnyrtn. This is 
the only other such case in Scripture. 

[There are various customs regarding 
this matter. Some pronounce the name 
fully the first time it appears in the 
Torah, and in subsequent passages 
pronounce it Yissachar. Others — and 
this is the prevailing custom — always 
pronounce it Yissachar. Torah 
Sheleimah 863 discusses this at length 
and cites a custom whereby some 
pronounce it fully until Numbers 26:24 
where the name Yashuv appears the 
first time, and then only Yissachar.] 


19"20. Zevulun. 
nltt T5 J ’jin D’nb# ■oi}] — God has 
endowed me [with] a good endow¬ 
ment. 

God was generous to me because 
my intentions in the matter of the 
dudaim were lofty; I acted only for 
His honor (Sforno). 

— And his descendants, too, will 
receive a good portion in Eretz 
YIsrael (Targum Y onasan). 

The translation a good endow - 
ment [lit. a good portion] follows 
Onkelos cited by Rashi; and Rash- 
barn who deduces this meaning 
from the context. 

Ramban notes that there is no 
Hebrew source known for the word 
* 151 ;. He treats the word as a com¬ 
posite of the two words 13 nt, this is 
a tree-branch for me. She figura¬ 
tively describes the child as the 
branch of her family-tree. Rambam 
cites similar usages in Job 1S:13; 
Isaiah 16:6, where 13 similarly 
refers to children. She calls the child 
good because 'he will be the cause 
of my husband dwelling with me 
permanently/ 

Regarding Tar gum's translation 
of 13T as a portion, Ramban 
observes that Targum treats the 
word as if it were spelled with a 1 , 
Tii, which is Aramaic for n*r» 2 f, 
provisions [see 42:25]. Targum's 
intent is that God made this son like 
a generous store of provisions, as¬ 
suring her of happiness and securi¬ 
ty, because now that she had given 
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30 19 Then Leah conceived again and bore Jacob a 

19-21 sixth son. 20 Leah said, 'God has endowed me with a 
good endowment. Now my husband will make his 
permanent home with me for l have borne him six 
sons.' So she named him Zebulun. 21 Afterwards, she 
bore a daughter and she named her Dinah. 


birth to half of his ordained number 
of sons, Jacob would live mainly 
with her. 

Hoffmann perceives the word“QT 
to be related to bar, both verb forms 
having the essential meaning of ex¬ 
alted [usually in connection with 
abode]. The substance of Leah's de¬ 
claration was: 'God exalted me with 
this good endowment. Therefore 
my husband, too, will exalt me and 
consider me his primary wife.' 

nu/# ib ‘‘rnb’ v? ■•u/'K ,, 3b5p nysn 
— Now [i.e., henceforth (see 
Rashi to same word in 29:34)] my 
husband will make his permanent 
home with me [Hebrew: Y izbeleni, 
in assonance with Zebulun] for / 
have borne him six sons. 

Now that I have presented him 
with as many children as the rest of 
his wives together, his primary 
residence will be with me. The word 
’abar [denoting dwelling-place] is 
related to the phrase biat rpa a 
house for dwelling in / Kings 8:13 
(Rashi). 

Hence, I will provide him with 
his biat rpa, lofty abode, and his 
love for me will ever increase 
(Radak). 

[See Hoffmann above who ren¬ 
ders: now my husband will exalt 
me...] 

According to Malbim: now my 
husband will take me into his tent 
because I have borne him six sons 
and I have outgrown my premises. 


21* Dinah. 

n? rrjb’ “into — [And] afterwards, 
she bore a daughter. 

The Torah, as noted often in this 
commentary, is not merely a history 
book, and does not generally men¬ 
tion the birth of a daughter. Dinah's 
birth is mentioned because she 
plays an important role later on in 
the narrative [see chapt. 34] and the 
Torah now introduces her to us 
(Hoffmann). 

It would appear that Dinah was 
Zebulun's twin because the Torah 
simply states: Afterwards she bore 
a daughter, without mentioning 
that she conceived again (Ibn Ezra; 
Radak; Chizkuni). 

[According to the Rabbinic interpretation 
cited by Rashi below, it might be possible 
that the Torah did not tell us that she con¬ 
ceived and bore a daughter because in fact 
she did not conceive a daughter: she con¬ 
ceived a son and later bore a daughter. (I later 
saw this interpretation in Haamek Davar and 
Torah Temimah). Furthermore, the Tal¬ 
mud's interpretation is attached to the word 
triK, afterward, i.e. after she passed judg¬ 
ment on herself she bore a daughter, not after 
the birth of Zebulun. The matter of concep¬ 
tion is irrelevant to the point made by the 
verse. See further.] 

njn njpu/ ni* Kipfi] — And [she] 
named her Dinah. 

No reason for this name is given 
in the Torah. Targum Yonasan sup¬ 
plies it: For she said: 'Judgment [pi] 
proceeds from God that there shall 
be from me [only] half the tribes.' 
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Rashi [citing Berachos 60a] com¬ 
ments that Leah 'passed judgment' 
(danah): '[Jacob is destined to beget 
twelve tribes. I have already borne 
six and each of the handmaids have 
already borne two, making a total of 
ten.] If the child I am carrying turns 
out to be a male, then Rachel will 
not even be equivalent to one of the 
handmaids.' She therefore prayed 
concerning him, and he was 
changed to a female. [The bracketed 
addition is from the Talmud, 
ibid.] [l] 

[The Midrashic version of Dinah's 
birth is different. According to the 
Midrash, the cause of Dinah's birth as a 
female was Rachel's prayer after the 
birth of Joseph that she be granted 
another son [v. 24]. (Maharzu notes ac¬ 
cordingly, that although the Torah 
groups all of Leah's later children 
together, Dinah was born after Joseph 
[see chart end of v. 24]).] t2) 

22. Rachel conceives; the birth of 
Joseph. 

brQ n# D’nbx — [And] God 
remembered Rachel 

[As fully explained in the com¬ 
mentary to the parallel expression 
regarding Noah above, 8:1 (pages 


260-261) since there is no forget¬ 
fulness before God the term 
'remembering' when applied to Him 
is a human term describing the 
manifestation of His benevolence 
on earth. According to Rashi fol¬ 
lowing the Midrash the term 
remember implies that He took 
cognizance of some virtuous act. 
Hence Rashi's comment here]: 

He took cognizance of Rachel's 
self sacrifice in having transmitted 
the secret sign to Leah [see 29:25]; 
He also remembered Rachel's recur¬ 
ring fear that Jacob might divorce 
her on account of her barrenness 
and that she would then have to 
marry Esau. Indeed Esau had enter¬ 
tained this hope when he heard 
Rachel was childless. 

According to Sforno, God 're¬ 
membered' her efforts in bringing 
her handmaid into her house, and 
the incident of the dudaim. 

Cf. Ramban to 21:1 [p. 744] who 
notes that 'remembering' is used in 
reference to all barren women who 
later gave birth, as in the case of 
Hannah [/ Sam. 1:19]. See also foot¬ 
note there on the terms rrppj and 

n Ti??- 


1. The Talmud adds that God's response to Leah's prayer was a miracle. Therefore, it does not 
contradict the Mishnah's (ibid. 54a) rule that it is vain for a man to pray that his already preg¬ 
nant wife should give birth to a male. Alternatively, Leah's prayer might have occurred within 
the first forty days after conception when the embryo's sex is considered as yet undetermined; 
then it is indeed proper to pray for a male child fsee Mizrachil. 

Cf. Divrei David who suggests that the Mishnah’s rule applies only to a case where one 
prays that his wife bear a male, for how can the female she is carrying be born a male? 
However, when one specifically prays for Cod's intervention to change the sex of the embryo 
then it is not a vain prayer, for nothing is beyond God. 

2. Our version in the Midrash records that Dinah's name commemorates how all the 
Matriarchs assembled and prayed: 'We have sufficient [dayeinu] males, let Rachel be 
remembered!' 
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22-23 


22 God remembered Rachel. God hearkened to her 
and He opened her womb. 23 She conceived and bore 
a son, and said, 'God has taken away my disgrace.' 


According to Rosh Hashanah 
11a, the use of the term remem¬ 
brance suggests that this event oc¬ 
curred on Rosh HaShanah, the day 
of 'remembrance of the teruah .' 

Rosh HaShanah is the day God 
'remembers' His people, and it was 
on this day that Sarah, Rachel, and 
Hannah were remembered (Tan- 
chuma; Midrash). 

[On the use here of the Name Elohim 
which describes God as Dispenser of 
justice instead of the more appropriate 
Name HASHEM which designates Him 
as a Merciful God, see Rashi and foot¬ 
note to 8:1: 'Happy are the righteous 
who transform the Attribute of Justice 
into the Attribute of Mercy' for even as 
God (Elohim) — Dispenser of Strict 
Justice — He compassionately 
remembered Rachel.] 

D’nSfl; rp*7K — [ And] God 

hearkened to her. 

— I.e. received her prayers 
(Yargum). 

As Ramban in v. 2 observes, 
when Rachel saw that she could not 
rely on Jacob's prayer, she pro¬ 
ceeded to pray on her own behalf. 

- Th ese prayers were now 
answered, after Rachel had done 


everything in her power to bear 
children (Alshich). 

npiri — And He opened 

her womb. ll] 

[It was not the reputed fertility 
powers of the dudaim that resulted 
in Rachel's womb being opened. As 
emphasized in the commentary to v. 
14, this verse makes clear that God 
remembered Rachel; God hear¬ 
kened to her prayers; and it was He 
— Alone — Who opened her womb. 
Children are clearly a gift of God.] 

23. n# OTfyc — God 

has taken away [Hebrew: asaph, in 
assonance with Yosef, Joseph] my 
disgrace. 

I.e. my disgrace as a barren 
woman. I had become an object of 
reproach for people were saying 
that I would eventually become 
Esau's wife [and now there was no 
further danger of that happening] 
(Tanchuma; Rashi)M ] 

— My disgrace in that people 
used to reproach me, saying: Were 
Rachel really pious, she would have 
borne children (Midrash HaGadol). 

According to Sforno, the disgrace 


1. The Talmud (Taanis 2b) notes that the Holy One, Blessed be He, retains control of three 
'keys' and does not entrust them to agents: The keys of rain, childbearing, and sustenance. 
Our verse [which unlike the earlier reference in 29:31 contains the words D’nbK nnp*], God 
opened, in uninterrupted sequence (Maharsha)] is cited in the case of childbearing. [Cf. ver¬ 
sion in Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer cited on p. 744.] 

2. Rashi also cites the Midrashic interpretation that God has taken away my disgrace by 
providing Rachel with a child to blame for her faults: 

Before a woman has a child she has no one on whom to blame her faults. When, however, 
she has a child, she puts it on him: 

'Who broke this article?’ — 'Your son!' 

'Who ate these figs?' — 'Your son!' 

[Harav Gedalia Schorr b” 2 fi has explained this apparently banal expression of gratitude at 
having a child. Rachel meant to say that God's blessing was utterly complete. So complete was 
it that it extended from the loftiest spheres down to the most trivial — such as providing an ex¬ 
cuse for mishaps at home.] 
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was that God had accepted Leah's 
prayers and not hers. 

The mockers of that generation 
would taunt Rachel by saying that 
Jacob gave the beautiful Rachel a 
potion to keep her from childbear¬ 
ing for he desired her only as a mis¬ 
tress. It was the custom in those 
times for some men to marry two 
women: one for children and the 
other, who would be sterilized, for 
beauty [see comm, to 4:19], To be 
considered a living ornament is a 
disgrace to a woman; with the birth 
of her child, Rachel was finally vin¬ 
dicated (HaKsav V'HaKaballah 
citing R' Y. Caro). 

She prophetically added: As my son 
has removed my disgrace, so Joshua, his 
descendant, will remove the 'disgrace' 
from the children of Israel when he cir¬ 
cumcises them beyond the Jordan River 
before they enter the Holy Land [see 
Joshua 5:9] (Targum Y onasan). 

The translation of qpijt as taken away — in 
the sense of laid it up somewhere out of sight 
follows Rashi who cites this meaning of the 
verb in Isaiah 4:1; Exod. 9:9; Joel 4:13; and 
Isaiah 60:20. 

Ibn Ezra interprets it in the sense of vanish 
as in Isaiah 16:10: Joy and gladness will 
vanish 

Ramban agrees with Onkelos that the verb 
should be understood in its plain sense: 
gathered. In our context the phrase would 
mean that God has gathered up her disgrace, 
i.e., she would no longer be discussed publicly. 

Of course, the verb cannot be understood 


simply in its literal sense as gathered 
up, with the connotation of piling up in one 
place for all to see, That is why Rashi 
qualified his interpretation by adding: laid it 
up somewhere out of sight (Mizrachi). 

24. — Joseph. 

— Hebrew: Yosef. The name thus 
contains allusions both to the past: 
God has taken away [‘ asaf '] my dis¬ 
grace, coupled with Rachel's prayer 
for the future: May HASHEM add on 
Yyosef'] another son (Rashbam; 
Radak). 

“tfiN ]3 ’b 'n cjp' 1 “itoKb — Saying [i.e. 
as if to imply], ' May HASHEM add 
on [Hebrew: yosef] for me another 
son. 

— [Here she invokes God in His 
Aspect as HASHEM — Dispenser of 
Mercy.] 

She asked for only one more son 
because she knew prophetically that 
Jacob would have twelve sons, and 
eleven of them were already born.] 
The intent, then, of her prayer was: 
May that son which Jacob is yet 
destined to bear issue from me 
(Rashi) w 

Following the Midrash cited 
above [end of v. 21], Joseph was 
born while Leah was pregnant with 
a male embryo. As a result of 
Rachel's prayer, the embryo was 
transformed into Dinah. 


1. The word Yosef means 'increase'. Prophetess that she was, Rachel forsaw that she would 
have a second son. But an increase added on by God is usually larger than the original itself. 
Thus, Benjamin, the second son, whom Rachel regarded merely as a supplement, had ten sons 
while Joseph begot only two. These twelve together may be regarded the twelve tribes borne 
by Rachel (Tanchuma Y ashan). 

According to Y elamdeinu 8 20, Rachel prophesied that Joseph would be the ancestor of the 
Messiah ben Joseph who would arise at the 'end of days'. Thus, TDK another son, is to be 
understood as an eschatological reference to the ably b\p Ultrj# one who would function at 
the end of world history. 
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30 24 So she named him Joseph saying, 'May HASHEM 

24-25 a dd on f or me another son.' 

25 And it was, when Rachel had given birth to 
Joseph, Jacob said to Laban, 'Grant me leave that / 


Jacob's Children. 

Ibn Ezra appends a note that ex¬ 
cept for Benjamin all of the tribes 
— and Dinah as well—were born in 
the seven year period. The assump¬ 
tion then is that they were born 
barely seven months apart [total 7 
years = 84 months-rl2 children = 7 
months each.] If so, the Text is 
probably not in strict chronological 
sequence: Leah may have given her 
hardmaid Zilpah to Jacob before 
Naftali was born, and Rachel con¬ 
ceived before Zebulun was born. In 
any event we are not told when 
Dinah was born, 

[Summing up, quite probably 
only Leah's first four children were 
born seven months apart; Jacob 
may have married the handmaids 
while Leah was pregnant with other 
children and each of them carried a 
full nine month period. See Seder 
Olam chapter 2; PirJcei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer chapter 36; Ibn Ezra to Ex- 
od. 2:2.] 

The following table lists Jacob's 
children born in that period: 

[The overlapping sequence is conjectural] 



[There is, furthermore, an opinion re¬ 
corded in Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer that 
each of the children except Joseph was 
born with a twin sister. See Bereishis 
Rabbah 82:8, 84:21. Tosafos Bava 
Basra 123a records that the sons inter¬ 
married with daughters of the other 
wives (i.e. with their half-sisters from 
their fathers, which was permitted 
Noachides, and which was not 
prohibited until the giving of the Torah 
— see Ramban cited in comm, to 37:35 
and 38:2 for a full discussion of this 
opinion). Dinah, however, who ac¬ 
cording to this view, was not born with 
a twin, did not marry any of her half- 
brothers, and as we shall see Joseph 
later married Asenath who our Sages 
teach was Dinah's daughter by She- 
chem (see 41:45). Cf. also the 
Midrashic view in 34:26 and 46:10 that 
Simeon married Dinah.] 

25. Jacob wishes to depart. A new 
agreement is concluded with Laban. 

ni< brn rnb? ’rp] - And 
it was, when Rachel had given birth 
to Joseph. 

By this time the additional seven 
years of service for Rachel had 
ended (Rashbam). 

It will be recalled that when Jacob 
fled from Esau his mother promised 
to send for him when she perceived 
that the threat from Esau had sub¬ 
sided. Actually, we find no specific 
reference in the text of Jacob having 
received such a call [aside from the 
Midrashic tradition cited by Rashi 
in 35:8 that Rebecca had sent her 
nurse Deborah for the purpose of 
summoning Jacob.] 111 Possibly 
Jacob felt that now that his beloved 


1. At this time, Jacob was 91 years old. Isaac was 151, and Rebecca was 114. 

Sefer HaYashar holds that it was at this time that Rebecca sent her nurse Deborah and two 
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wife had borne a child, it was a 
propitious sign that he return home 
though his mother's call had not yet 
come (Hoffmann). 

According to the Midrash, [although 
Jacob's period of service had ended and 
he was theoretically free to leave at any 
time] Jacob waited specifically until 
Joseph was born because it was only 
after the birth of Joseph, whom Jacob 
prophetically foresaw to be Esau's con¬ 
queror, that Jacob felt he could safely 
return home and brave Esau's wrath. 

As Rashi expresses it: When 
Rachel had given birth to Joseph — 
who was the [destined] adversary of 
Esau [i.e., the power that would 
defeat him], as it is written [Obad- 
iah v. 18]: And the House of Jacob 
shall be fire , and the House of 
Joseph flame, and the House of 
Esau shall be straw. Fire [=Jacob] 
without a flame [=Joseph] is inef¬ 
fective from afar [i.e. only with the 
birth of Joseph who was like a flame 
could Jacob hope to defeat Esau.] 
Accordingly, only when Joseph was 
born did Jacob place his trust in 
God and decide to return home. [Cf. 
Bava Basra 123b.] 

Radak suggests that Jacob waited un¬ 
til Rachel gave birth so that Laban could 
not ask him to leave her behind because 
she was childless [in which case Laban 


would then marry her to someone else 
(Haamek Davar).] 

Jacob knew that he would have 
twelve tribes [as evidenced by the 
coalesced stones in 28:11]. Accordingly, 
once Rachel had borne Joseph and had 
been assured another son [v. 24], he was 
unafraid of Esau because Providence 
would surely keep him alive at least un¬ 
til he begot the twelfth tribe (Kli Y akar). 

The Zohar suggests that Jacob did 
not wait for the birth of Benjamin since 
he knew that Benjamin would be born 
in Eretz Y israel. 

rgbK) ’jribty — 
Grant me leave [following Radak; 
lit. send me] that I may go [lit. and I 
will go] to my place and to my land. 

I.e., to my place which is in my 
land , Eretz Y israel. Jacob thus made 
it abundantly clear to Laban that he 
did not consider his place to be 
Charan even though it was his 
grandfather's ancestral home, and 
the birthplace of his mother, wives, 
and children (Hoffmann). 

[Compare R'Bachya's interpreta¬ 
tion of my place in 18:33.] 

26 . rnbic] ... n 1 ?’ JiK) ’tf'r* 1 # njn 
— Give [me] my wives and my 
children ... and / will go. 

[We find nowhere that Laban was 
physically detaining Jacob's wives. 
Therefore, the expression 'give' 


of Isaac's servants to fetch Jacob. Jacob heeded them and requested leave from Laban, but 
Laban convinced him to stay on. 

When Isaac's servants saw that Jacob would not return with them, they departed. Deborah, 
however, remained with Jacob and resided with his wives until six years later when Jacob left. 
Deborah died during the journey home. [See Rashi to 35:8.] 
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30 may go to my place and to my land. 26 Give me my 
26-28 wives and my children for whom / have served you, 
and I will go. For you are aware of my service that / 
labored for you.' 

27 But Laban said to him, 'If I have found favor 
with you! — / have learned by divination that 
HASHEM has blessed me on account of you.' 28 And 


must be understood as 'give me per¬ 
mission to leave with my wives and 
children' (Mizrachi; Tzeidah 
laDerech)]: 

— I have no wish to leave except 
with your permission (Rashi). 

Though I labored for them, I still 
request your permission (Sechel 
Tov). 

tprnay n# nyv nrm's 

— For you are aware of my service 
that I labored for you. 

You cannot capriciously detain 
them. I served you for them, and I 
must take them back with me to my 
land (Radak). 

Hoffmann interprets: You are 
fully cognizant of the benefits you 
reaped as a result of my devoted 
service to you for them. 

27. [Laban is reluctant to part with 
Jacob who, as he admits, served him 
well, and in whose merit God had 
blessed him]: 

]n ’nNyp NrON — If / have 
found favor with you [lit. in your 
eyes]. 

I.e., 'If you love me to the degree 
that our kinship would warrant' 
[the implication being]: You would 
not leave me (Sforno). 

— / have learned by divina¬ 
tion. 

Laban was a diviner, and the verb 
means: 'I have discovered by my art 
of divination' (Rashi). 


The term uma refers to a form of 
occult art, of the categories men¬ 
tioned in Deut. 18:10-11. Rashi 
there explains it as one who foretells 
or interprets omens: 'that the bread 
fell from his mouth, or that a deer 
crossed his path, or that his stick 
fell from his hand.' In Lev. 19:26, 
Rashi adds to this category those 
who elicit omens from the cry of a 
weasel, and from the [formation or 
twittering of] birds. [See Sanhedrin 
65b and Rambam Hilchos Avodah 
Zarah 11:4,5.] 

Ramban, following Targum 
Yonasan and Radak holds that the 
word basically connotes testing. Ibn 
Ezra suggests that it implies testing 
specifically by use of divinations 
with teraphim [see comm, to 31:19]: 
i.e. / have tested the matter with my 
occult powers through the medium 
of my teraphim and conclude that 
HASHEM has blessed me on account 
of you. 

Laban hypocritically speaks in self- 
righteous tones, not admitting that he 
would like to keep Jacob because of his 
great ability. In those terms, he would 
have been compelled to make some con¬ 
crete business proposal. Instead, Laban 
informs Jacob that he is moved by a 
u/irru, a sort of superstitious belief. 
Laban believes that the God of Jacob has 
blessed him on account of such a pious 
servant (R' Munk). 

7*7^33 Tt — That HASHEM 

has blessed me on account of you. 

I.e. on account of you and your 
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merit for you are a righteous man 
(Ramban). 

'It is through you that I have 
been blessed. When you first came 
here I had no sons, now I have 
sons/ That Laban had no sons prior 
to Jacob's arrival is obvious since he 
certainly would not have allowed a 
little girl, Rachel, to tend the flocks 
if he had had sons [29:6]. Now he 
had sons as stated in 31:1 (Rashi). 

— I have this superstitious notion 
that HASHEM, the God Whom you 
serve, has brought me luck because 
you are so righteous. That is why I 
do not like to let such a pious man 
depart from me (R' Hoffman). 

28. Laban had hoped the pious 
man would be flattered by this 
acknowledgment of Heavenly in¬ 
tervention, and declare himself will¬ 
ing to remain without asking for 
pay. But when Jacob remained 
silent, Laban realized that he would 
have to offer an inducement. Accor¬ 
dingly, he asked Jacob to stipulate 
his terms ( R ' Hirsch). 

n:nw ’by :p3'u/ nDp: — Specify 
your wage to me [’by here having 
the sense of ’bn (Heidenheim)] and / 
will give it. 

The term ^p3ty rrnpa is to be in¬ 
terpreted as Onkelos renders it: 
■yi}K tt/TD, state clearly your wage 
(Rashi). 

Harav David Feinstein notes the 
use of the word ’by, literally upon 


me, related to bly, yoke, an unplea¬ 
sant burden that is placed upon an 
unwilling bearer. To Laban, the 
very idea that someone had the 
right to demand fair payment for 
services rendered, constituted a 
heavy, onerous yoke. 

29. Jacob reiterates his position: 

tprnDy itt/N nK ny*r nnK — Yom 
know [lit. have known] how l 
served you. 

I.e., the loyalty and full strength 
with which I served you (Ramban). 

[See R'Hirsch in footnote next 
verse.] 

’nK rrn "i#k hki — And what 
your cattle were with me. 

I.e. and you are fully aware of the 
small number of your cattle that 
were originally entrusted to me 
(Rashi). 

Or: And you are aware of ... how 
long your sheep were under my care 
— for it was indeed many years 
(Abarbanel). 

Others render: And how your 
cattle fared with me (Ralbag). 

30. ’lab :jb n’rr"i#K uyra ’3 
3'nb ynp’l — For the little that you 
had before I came [lit before me] 
has expanded substantially [lit. and 
it has spread forth to abundance]. 

The translation follows R 
Hirsch. Jacob declared that before 
he arrived, Laban had small 
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30 he said, 'Specify your wage to me and / will give it.' 

29-31 19 But he said to him 'You know who l served you 

and what your cattle were with me. 30 For the little 
that you had before l came has expounded substan¬ 
tially as HASHEM has blessed you with my coming. 
And now, when will l also do something for my own 
house?' 

31 He said, 'What shall l give you?' And Jacob said, 


numbers of animals, but that his 
livestock had increased dramatical¬ 
ly as a result of his, Jacob's labors. 

— Laban's flock had increased in 
a supernatural way (Ramban). 

"•brib 'n — As [lit. and] 

HASHEM has blessed you with my 
coming [lit. to my foot], 

I.e., the blessing has come to you 
on account of my having set foot 
here. Compare the similar use of bri 
in Exodus 11:8: The people who 
have come with you [rpbfP lit. at 
your feet]; Judges 8:5: the people 
that come with me [‘’ban?, lit. at my 
foot] (Midrash; Rashi). 

— Only HASHEM's blessing 
makes one rich [Proverbs 10:22], 
and that blessing was manifest from 
the time I set foot in your house 
(Ibn Ezra; Ramban). 

[The word baib, at the foot of, is 
figuratively understood in the sense of 
on account of. Cf. Rashi Y oma 38b s.v. 
vn’prj 'ban. Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 
1:8) similarly explains the connotation: 
because of me or as a kindness to. me.] 
R'Hirsch explains the connotation to 
mean after my ways. ll] 

’jvab 'paij'Di ntpy# ’njp — When 
will I also do something for my own 
house? 


— My sons alone have been pro¬ 
viding for me up to now. The time 
has come when I must join with 
them and assist them. / also 

must bear the responsibility of 
earning a living for my own family 
(Rashi). 

Ramban and Radak understand 
DA as modifying my house : Jacob 
argued, 'When shall I provide for 
my house also, as 1 have provided 
for your house up to now?' Since 
even Jacob's oldest child was only 
six at this time, Ramban considers it 
unlikely that Jacob's children were 
shepherds. [The word DA does not 
always precede the word it is accen¬ 
tuating. Hence Ramban renders our 
passage as if it were written 
■»rr , 3b oa ’Dak rri^jf#.] Cf. Numbers 
22:33 where ’•ninn nnniK da [lit. 
also you / would have slain] is in¬ 
terpreted as if it were written DA 
nsj^lK ’funn, also / would have 
slain you [see Rashi there]. 

31. [Laban presses further]: 

^b-jnK m? — What shall l give you? 

[You are concerned now about 
providing for your own household.] 
What shall / give you to compensate 
for what you could expect to earn 


1. Jacob says: You have no need to attribute your blessed prosperity to an abstract idea that 
God provided for you, as you put it, f or m y sake. You can just as well attribute your 

blessing to a more tangible factor: ’bin 1 ?, [ according to the pattern ] taken by my feet. Day and 
night I served you, following your flocks and caring for them. God took account not of my 
piety, but of my diligence. Now the time has come when I must utilize my industriousness to 
provide for my family (R‘ Hirsch). 
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[if you were to work for yourself]? 
(Sforno). 

Jacob consents to remain. 

[He proceeds to propose an ar¬ 
rangement by which, in the natural 
order of events, he would gain lit¬ 
tle] : 

rupiKtp ’*? ]qn Kb — Do not give me 
anything [or: You will not give me 
anything .] 

Do not give me anything of the 
flocks you now possess; whatever 
you profited from my past work is 
yours because I worked for the right 
to marry your daughters. My wage 
for continuing to tend your flocks 
will come from those unnaturally 
colored animals which will be born 
in the future (Rashbam). 

Whatever I gain as a result of our 
agreement will not come from you; 
God's grace to me will not diminish 
your possessions in any way. As the 
Sages proclaimed [Yoma 38b]: pK 
1“i3qb yill oik. No man can 
touch what is prepared for his fel¬ 
low (Sforno). 

R' Hirsch interprets differently. 
Jacob did not wish to be dependent on 
Laban to give him his wages when they 
became due. Jacob had experienced too 
much of Laban's deception, and finding 
ways to avoid payment of debts. 
Therefore, Jacob insisted on an arrange¬ 
ment whereby he would rely on his own 
exceptional skill as a shepherd, and his 
wages would automatically be his 
property without the need to collect it 
from Laban. 


njn ’b ntpyn dk — If you will 
do this thing for me. 

[I.e. that which I am about to 
propose to you]. 

[Rashi, in Bavra Metzia 94a s.v. ’Kjn b} 
in^nn? ntyjrp 13 Wip, cites Jacob's stipula¬ 
tion as a classic example of a condition which 
is preceded by an action. See Mishnah and 
commentaries there.] 

-itattfK ^3Kif njn* rgitfK — [Then] I 
will resume pasturing and guarding 
your flocks [lit. I will return, I will 
pasture your flock, I will guard.) 

According to Midrash Lekach 
Tov the terms pasture and guard are 
not redundant, there are shepherds 
who pasture but do not keep guard. 
I will both feed and keep guard. 

According to R'Bachya the addi¬ 
tion of / will guard, implies: 

I will become a “Qty “ilplttf, a hired 
guardian [with the accompanying 
obligations. As the Mishnah states 
in Shavuos 49a, a hired guardian is 
responsible for loss and theft, while 
a Din “iplttf, unpaid guardian, is 
not, provided, of course, he has not 
been deliberately negligent.] 

HaKsav V'HaKabballah notes that the 
cantillation of [T»3J1] is disjunctive, in¬ 

dicating that the word is not attached to 
those that follow. Therefore, he interprets 
each part of this phrase as a separate 
thought: njityu, / shall withdraw my deci¬ 
sion to return to Canaan; njnt<, / will 
pasture your flock; 1tatyt<, I will await your 
execution of the agreement between us. The 
term mty is used in the sense of await or an¬ 
ticipate in 37:11. 

32. Jacob's wages. 

[Although the commentators dif- 
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30 'Do not give me anything. If you will do this thing 
32 for me, I will resume pasturing and guarding your 
flocks: 32 Let me pass through your whole flock to¬ 
day. Remove from there every speckled or spotted 
sheep, every brownish lamb among the sheep and the 


fer as to the precise interpretation of 
every detail of the narrative, the ar¬ 
rangement by which Jacob agrees to 
work is basically as follows: Laban 
will remove from the flocks in 
Jacob's care certain animals of ab¬ 
normal color, leaving the normally 
colored ones with Jacob. Of the 
animals to be born in the future 
from the flocks he was tending, 
Jacob would be permitted to keep 
the abnormally colored ones. All 
others would belong to Laban. See 
alternate interpretation in footnote, 
end of v. 35.] 

"ipli — Remove from there. 

The commentators differ on 
whether the word "ipn, remove, is to 
'be interpreted in the imperative: 
you remove, or as an infinitive par¬ 
ticiple: I will pass through your 
whole flock today removing [i.e., 
and I (Jacob) will remove) from 
there. Our translation, in the 
imperative, follows Rashi here and 
in v. 35, Radak, Ramban and most 
classical commentators. 

Malbim [following the alternate view cited 
in footnote end of v. 35] maintains that Jacob 
would himself pass through and remove all 
these unnaturally colored sheep. 

nty b} — Every speckled 
or [lit. and] spotted sheep. 

[The Hebrew word nty is a collec¬ 
tive term that refers both to a young 
UQ3, lamb, and a young TV, kid, 
regardless of sex, as is clear from 
Exodus 12:5. Hence the need for 
further clarification of D’Ty nty, 
young goat, and D’ty}} nty, young 
sheep. See Rashi there and Mishnah 


Bechoros 1:5. The term occur¬ 
ring alone refers to a sheep within 
its first year.] 

According to Ramban's inter¬ 
pretation of Rashi [see end of verse] 
the designation nty here refers 
specifically to the he-goats (o^ri) 
mentioned below in v. 35, 
while □''fy, goats, mentioned further 
in our verse refers to the she- goats. 
Following this interpretation, 
Jacob's pay came only from goats, 
not from sheep. 

In his own interpretation, 
Ramban [end of verse] suggests that 
nty refers to the sheep. 

Many commentators — cf. 
Radak, Sforno, Haamek Davar, 
Hoffmann — interpret nty as a col¬ 
lective term for both the lambs and 
kids [see above]. First Jacob makes 
this general statement regarding the 
unnaturally colored young animals, 
then he goes on to specify exactly 
which distinguishing discolorations 
will apply respectively to the lambs 
and goats. 

The term ip}, speckled, refers to 
animals marked with small dot-like 
specks, while tobty, spotted is 
related to patches, and has 

the meaning of wide patches 
(Rashi). 

The translation 'speckled or spot¬ 
ted' follows Ramban. 

Dirrnty-b}) — [And] every 
brownish lamb among the sheep. 

Rashi explains that Din is related 
to the term reddish brown; 

rouge in Old French. 

Ibn Ezra and Radak render cirj as 
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■>nK Kin niia...Ypi lap# n^tc bb — 
Any among the goats that is not 
speckled or spotted, or among the 
sheep that is not brownish may be 
regarded as stolen if in possession 
[lit. if is stolen with me]. 

— I.e. if any normal monochrome 
animal is found among my flocks it 
may be presumed that I have stolen 
it [from your flocks] (Rashi). 

— Should you ask, if all such 
spotted animals are eliminated, 
from where shall my animals come 
in the future, let that be my worry. I 
will rely on my righteousness. God 
has blessed me until now for your 
benefit, and He will do the same for 
my benefit. This will be demon¬ 
strated later and no normal mono¬ 
chrome animal will remain in my 
possession. Otherwise you may 
count it as stolen (Alshich). 

34. [Laban apparently assumed 
that the pure white and pure black 
animals left with Jacob would bear 
only a trifling percentage of mis- 
colored young. Such would have in¬ 
deed been the case were it not that 
Jacob — betrayed by Laban's chang¬ 
ing of the terms — adopted special 
measures as will be explained later. 
Laban is gratified at the apparently 
advantageous terms and agrees to 
them at once]: 


]rt — Agreed! [lit. yes]. 

Following Rashi: an expression 
denoting agreement with a sug¬ 
gested proposition. 

’rp lb — If only it would re¬ 
main as you say [lit. like your 
words]. 

If only you would remain 
satisfied with this! (Rashi). 

Woe to the wicked whose own 
words are perverse — state the Sages 
— and who imagine others to be like 
themselves. Here Laban expressed 
the hope that Jacob would abide by 
his word, but afterwards it was said 
of Laban [31:7]: But your father 
cheated me, and changed my wages 
ten times! (Midrash HaGadol). ll] 

35. [In practice, Laban does not 
allow Jacob to remove the colored 
animals (see v. 32). Furthermore, 
the deceitful Laban removes more of 
the flock than he was entitled to un¬ 
der the original terms]: 

Kinn Dl’3 npn — So [lit. and] he 
removed on that very day. 

[The subject is Laban.] No time is 
wasted: The devious Laban, taking 
no chances, proceeds to divide his 
flock that very day (Ralbag). 

[See alternate view of Or Zarua cited 
in footnote, end of this verse.} 

Malbim interprets the original deal in 


1. Sefer HaParshiyos preserves a Midrashic interpretation that there was something sinister 
even in this 'innocent' remark of the deceitful Laban. Following as it does Jacob's statement: 
tw Kin 3Ua, It may be regarded as stolen if in my possession , Laban's response implied: 'Yes, 
may it be as you say — may 1 discover a monochrome animal unjustly in your possession, giv¬ 
ing me grounds to nullify our whole agreement!' 
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30 or among the sheep that is not brownish may be 
34-35 regarded as stolen if in my possession / 

34 And Laban said , ' Agreed! If only it would re¬ 
main as you say.' 

35 So he removed on that very day the ringed and 
spotted he-goats and all the speckled and spotted 
goats — every one that contained white, as well as all 
the brownish ones among the sheep, and he left them 


verse 32 to imply that it was Jacob himself 
who was to remove certain unnaturally 
colored animals, but in this verse, he in¬ 
terprets that Laban is the subject. Laban im¬ 
mediately proceeded to make unilateral 
changes in the terms agreed upon in verse 32. 
Although Jacob had specified that all existing 
spotted and speckled animals were to be 
given him, Laban took possession of them 
for himself. Furthermore, Jacob wanted 
multi-colored animals to remain intermixed 
with the flocks, but Laban removed them as 
well, leaving only the monochrome animals 
from whom the birth of the agreed-upon 
mutations would be highly improbable. Last¬ 
ly, by taking the initiative in reneging on his 
agreements, Laban set the precedent on that 
very day which allowed him to change the 
terms whenever it suited him to do so. He did 
this by constantly reading new interpreta¬ 
tions and shadings into the terms to which he 
had agreed. 

□'■Kbpni □’Hpyn — The 

ringed and spotted he-goats. 

The term [ ringed ] literally 

means bound, and refers to those 
animals which are differently 
colored at the point where animals 
are usually bound by their owners: 
the ankles of their forelegs and 
hindlegs (Rashi v. 39,). 

In 22:9, the verb tpy*], he bound, occurs 
in reference to Abraham's binding of Isaac's 
hands and feet behind him. Rashi there refers 
to the word in our verse which he 

similarly explains as meaning: whose ankles 
were [ringed] white, so that the place where 
they are bound can be plainly recognized. 

The terminology here differs marked¬ 
ly from the arrangement formulated in 
v. 32. As Ramban explains there [differ¬ 
ing from I bn Ezra], in the original deal 


no reference was made specifically to 
he-goats, yet, Ramban points out, 
Laban now took the he-goats as well so 
as to avoid the genetic influence of the 
spotted and speckled males. He went 
further and [besides the spotted goats], 
he even removed those with ringed 
markings on their legs. 

In effect he was making it almost im¬ 
possible for Jacob to earn any animals 
within the terms of the agreement. 
Indeed, only by a miracle would any 
new animals be born with any markings 
whatsoever! (R' Hirsch). 

In the interpretation of Rashi ac¬ 
cording to which he-goats were 
originally referred to by the designa¬ 
tion rrip, Laban similarly deviated from 
the original terms by taking even those 
with ringed markings, as well as any 
that had even the slightest marking of 
white [see further]. 

Following Sforno, Laban deviated by 
taking not only the young, but even the 
mature animals with those mutations. 

n'Kbipni nvrpan □’•Tyrrba nxi — And 
all the spotted and speckled goats. 

These refer, as in v. 32, to the 
she-goats (Ramban). 

Every one that contained white [i.e a 
white spot (Rashi)], as well as [lit. 
and] all the brownish ones among 
the sheep. 

The translation follows Ramban 
who renders this phrase as referring 
entirely to the sheep [which ac¬ 
cording to Ramban were usually 
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dark in those regions]: Laban went 
beyond the original terms and 
removed whatever sheep had even 
the slightest white spot in addition 
to the brownish sheep which he was 
entitled to. 

Ramban continues that it is also 
possible that the phrase every one 
that had white in it is connected 
with the earlier part of the verse and 
refers to the goats, in which case the 
brownish sheep were in addition to 
the speckled and spotted ones 
[which, according to Ramban, in v. 
32 applied to the sheep as well]. The 
brownish sheep, as noted, were 
originally stipulated by Jacob be¬ 
cause such color in sheep was 
highly improbable [and it made 
Laban even more eager to accept the 
deal. But now, taking no chances, 
Laban removed even those few 
brownish sheep in addition to the 
speckled and spotted ones, to 


diminish Jacob's chances as much 
as possible. It further exposes the 
cunning of Laban]. 

in'] — And he [=Laban] left 
[them] in the charge of his sons [lit. 
and he gave in the hand of his 
sons ]. 111 

36. [As an additional precaution, 
Laban places a considerable distance 
between the flocks he separated and 
the flocks he left with Jacob]: 

npjp pni irn d -1 ^ nufbv ^“17 nty’i — 
And he [Laban] put a distance of 
three days [lit. a three days' jour¬ 
ney] between himself and [between] 
Jacob. 

[For fear that there might be con¬ 
tact between these flocks and those 
tended by Jacob.] 

rhnian pnb ntj nyi npjro — And 
Jacob tended [the Hebrew njn 
denotes a constant action: was 


1. There is an alternate interpretation of this incident mentioned by the early halachic codifier 
R' Y itzchak of Vienna (ca. 1200 — 1270] in his work Or Zarua, Responsa 769. It is basically 
also the view of Sefer HaYashar, and cited with differences by Abarbanel followed by 
Malbim. 

According to it, Jacob's wage included the existing unnaturally colored sheep separated 
from Laban's flock as well as the offspring which would later be born of them. The verb "»pn 
in v. 32 is not imperative but an infinitive participle, and refers to Jacob himself: I will pass 
through your flocks today, removing them. Accordingly, the expression that will be my wage, 
refers to these sheep that Jacob would thus separate from Laban's flocks. Consequently, the 
subject of the phrase and he left them in the charge of his sons is Jacob, who separated these 
animals and placed them in the care of his own children, Reuben and Simeon. 

Following this view, Jacob could be accused of no trickery whatsoever since he used the 
peeled rods to influence only his own flocks. According to this interpretation even the 
monochrome offspring of Jacob's own flocks would remain his, but Jacob went beyond the 
strict letter of the arrangement and used the rods to assure that all his own flocks would be 
born spotted and speckled, thereby making it impossible for Laban to accuse him of stealing 
monochrome animals. 

Jacob segregated the unnaturally colored sheep born of Laban's flocks which Jacob separated 
[u, 40] to assure that too many of Laban's newborn animals would not be colored unnaturally. 
Jacob's dream was intended to show him that Divine influence caused Laban's monochrome 
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30 in the charge of his sons. 36 And he put a distance of 
36-37 three days between himself and Jacob; and Jacob 
tended Laban's remaining flock. 

37 Jacob then took himself a fresh rod of poplar 


tending or would tend] Laban's 
remaining flock. 

— [The word nhnli, remaining, is 
interpreted in the Midrash as con¬ 
noting the leftover, inferior sheep]: 

Laban's remaining sheep — the 
defective, sickly and barren animals 
among them, which were nothing 
but the leftovers — these Laban 
handed over to Jacob (Rashi). 

[Laban was confident that even 
under these circumstances — given 
Jacob's devoted service and the 
blessing of his presence — Jacob 
would be able to increase the flocks 
even from these sickly animals. 
This indeed took place, but Laban 
did not expect that Jacob would res¬ 
pond to his trickery in kind by 
„enlarging his own flocks as well, 
although scrupulously adhering to 
the letter of the deal between them.] 

37. The peeled rods. 

[Jacob resorts to several devices 
to outwit his uncle and regain what 
was rightfully his under the original 
terms of the arrangement. He places 
colored rods in front of the flocks at 
the time they conceived, so that 
they would bear lambs having the 


same markings as the rod they were 
facing. Cf. Megillah 13b which 
justifies Jacob's actions by citing 
Psalms 10:27: with the trustworthy, 
act trustingly; and with the 
crooked, act perversely. See foot¬ 
note to v. 42, and Overview.] 

R' Bachya — and many early 
commentators — emphasize that 
Jacob did not resort to the device of 
the peeled rods on his own initiative 
but after the angel informed him in 
a dream [31:12]: Raise your eyes ... 
and see that all the he-goats 
mounting the flocks are ringed, 
Although the aream is described 
later, it preceded Jacob's peeling of 
the rods described now. As we have 
often seen, the Torah is not always 
written in chronological sequence. 

nb itdS bj?fp — A fresh [lit. moist] 
rod of poplar. 

The word naab, poplar, refers to a 
tree by that name mentioned also in 
Hoshea 4:13. It is referred to in Old 
French as tremble [= trembling pop¬ 
lar; aspen, a species of poplar] 
which is white [hence the name 
livneh from lavan, white]. He took 
it while it was still fresh (Rashi). 

R'Bachya explains it as a rod of 


sheep to bear so many spotted and speckled offspring. This interpretation of verses 41-42 
takes the term nlit^pn to imply the unnaturally colored sheep, before whom Jacob placed the 
peeled sticks, while with O’DtUjr, monochrome flocks, Jacob did nothing. 

Ramban in v. 30 and Ibn Ezra in v. 35 disagree with the above view [known to them ap¬ 
parently from earlier sources since R' Y itzchak of Vienna lived after them]. They maintain 
that v. 35 could not refer to Reuben and Simeon because they were mere children while 
Laban's sons were older. Accordingly, "tpn, remove, in v. 32 must be imperative, as explained 
in the mainstream of the commentary. [See Malbim.] 

There are, in general, many difficulties with the above interpretation, which led Riva to 
maintain that it is more of a justification of Jacob's actions than a reflection of the simple sense 
of the verses. 
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the cedar trees of the type which 
grow in Lebanon. 115 

jinny! Tibi — And [rods of (follow¬ 
ing Rashi)]: hazel and chestnut. 

The term Tib is familiarly trans¬ 
lated as almond (so Ihn Ezra). As 
always, however, our translation 
follows Rashi who renders the term 
here as "a tree upon which small 
nuts grow; in Old French coudre" 
[= coudrier, the hazel tree.] 

Rashi translates Jinny as castert- 
oir [= black chestnut.] [Some others 
identify it with the sycamore tree.] 

ni^b nib *9 jna bars'll — [And] he 
peeled white streaks [lit. peelings] in 
them. 

The word nlbys means peelings. 
He made many peelings which 
resulted in giving them a streaked 
appearance (Rashi). 

[Some of the species, as noted, 
have white barks in which case the 
exposed peeled portion was dark. 
This passage speaks of the dark 
species in which he peeled white 
streaks.] 

niSpnrrby n^*c fabn tjto/nn — lay¬ 
ing hare the white of [lit. which was 
upon] the rods. 

I.e. by peeling off portions of the 
[dark] bark, he uncovered the 
peeled portions which were white 
(Rashi). 


38. bars nt^K nibp&n-ru* aar!i — 
And he set up the rods which he 
had peeled. 

The verb 12P1 [set up] is 
translated by Onkelos yyi), which 
means inserting, setting up (Rashi). 

T ]KSn niffK onan nlngu/g □’’pnn^ 
nin^b jKbrn — In the runnels, in the 
watering receptacles to which the 
flocks came [lit. would (regularly) 
come] to drink. 

[The verb om is the Aramaic of 
yn, run]: onproa, in the runnels, 
i.e. in the currents [nlarinn, running 
streams] of water running in gutters 
made in the earth, where the sheep 
regularly came to drink (Rashi) ... 

Rashi thus defines D’um, the Aramaic for 
run, as running streams, and he defines 
D’jjn nlnpB/ as gutters dug in the earth 
('Mizrachij. [The above is apparently offered 
to distinguish between the closely related 
terms D’un-i and D’nn mnptf. However, 
when the word muni occurs alone as further 
in verse 41, it is familiarly rendered runnels , 
or, as Ibn Ezra suggests, watering troughs .] 

[Comp, the allegorical interpretation of 
Song of Songs 7:7: mun'p motf a 

king bound in tresses) where the Hebrew 
word rehatim, tresses, is esoterically related 
to the rehatim, watering troughs, of our 
episode: Cod (the 'King') is bound in love to 
Israel (i.e., Jacob) who peeled the rods in the 
rehatim, watering troughs.] 

jK^n naib — Facing the sheep. 

[This modifies the placing of the 


1. We do not find that Jacob used Oin, reddish-brown, colored rods to influence the birth of 
such sheep. Apparently he did not find any such naturally colored trees, and he would not 
risk the chance of painting such a color on other trees lest he arouse the curiosity of Laban's 
people (R' Bachya). 
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30 and hazel and chestnut. He peeled white streaks in 
38-39 them, *laying hare the white of the rods . 38 And he set 
up the rods which he had peeled, in the runnels — in 
the watering receptacles to which the flocks came to 
drink — facing the sheep, so they would become 
stimulated when they came to drink. 39 Then the 


rods in the beginning of the verse]: 
I.e., there, in the watering troughs 
Jacob set up the rods facing the 
sheep (Rashi). 

[Rashi means to negate the following mis¬ 
reading of the verse: ... to the watering 
receptacles to which the flocks came to drink 
facing the sheep . Such a literal reading of 
the verse would mean that one group of 
sheep came to drink facing another group of 
sheep (Mizrachi).] 

M albim differs. In his interpretation, 
the sheep were positioned so that they 
faced one another as they drank. As he 
emphasizes, the birth of the discolored 
animals was purely miraculous as 
revealed to Jacob in 31:12. Jacob's pur¬ 
pose was merely to perform a physical 
act which would 'assist', so to speak, the 
performance of the miracle. Such sym¬ 
bolic acts are often found in connection 
with prophecies and miracles. Jacob's 
intention, therefore, was to arouse the 
sheep through the sight of other spotted 
and speckled sheep and thereby in¬ 
fluence their pigmentation. The groups 
faced one another, and the peeled rods 


which Jacob set up between them 
created the optical illusion that the 
sheep which they were facing were 
spotted and speckled as well. [See foot¬ 
note below.] 

nlntfb njniT] — So [lit. and] 
they would become stimulated [lit. 
heated; i.e. excited; startled] when 
they came to drink. 

When the female animals would 
see the rods [in their watering 
troughs] they would become star¬ 
tled and would recoil backwards. At 
that moment, the males would 
mount them, and they would later 
give birth to lambs having the same 
markings as the rod they were fac¬ 
ing (Rashi).w 

Others render the word mipn’i to 
mean mated or bred, the verse in¬ 
forming us that the flocks were ac¬ 
customed to breed when they con¬ 
gregated to drink water. 

This, too, was one of the miracles 


1. [The physiological principle harnessed by Jacob in this episode illustrates a practical 
familiarity with parapsychological phenomena influencing the pigmentation of flocks 
through visual stimulus. 

Indeed, the Talmud and Midrash provide many examples where even among humans 
meditation during marital intimacy can have major effects on the conceived child (see 
R' Bachya cited in commentary, next page). 

From 31:12 it emerges that these laws of heredity were revealed to Jacob when an angel, ap¬ 
pearing to him, opened his eyes to a comprehension of the subject. 

There are opinions, noted later in the commentary, that the discolored pigmentations were 
the result of a miracle designed to preserve him from Laban's trickery. (In fact in Midrash 
Tehillim 8:6 the implication is that Jacob was able to make the sheep come out as he pleased 
through pure meditation). Jacob, however, used the rods so that the miracle could be achieved 
in a natural way (comp. Ramban's explanation regarding Noah's ark in 6:19). 

Jacob's action, then, did not bring forth the miracle but only accompanied it. Similarly, 
Moses and Aaron stretched out their rods for the plagues in Egypt. Nothing is more exclusive¬ 
ly in God's power than life, breeding, and giving birth. In the final analysis, only He can cause 
spotted cattle to be born (cf. Midrash HaGadol).] 
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of the episode, that the flocks 
should be aroused to mate just on 
that occasion (Malbim). 

R' Bachya observes that this con¬ 
cept contains an important lesson. 
If the imagination is a determining 
factor for the nature of the unborn 
lambs, as this verse describes, then 
how much more important will it be 
when sensitive, thinking human be¬ 
ings procreate! Therefore, when 
husband and wife unite, they must 
keep their minds purged of all im¬ 
pure thoughts and every element 
which is foreign or which concerns 
third parties. The degree of their 
moral and spiritual purity will have 
repercussions on the souls of their 
children (R' Munk). 

Rashi proceeds to cite the view of 
R' Hoshaia that the water the 
animals drank changed miraculous¬ 
ly into semen, and they did not re¬ 
quire a male [to impregnate them.] 

Gut Aryeh explains that R' Hoshaia's in¬ 
terpretation has two bases. 1) The verse at¬ 
taches the stimulation of the sheep to their 
coming to drink rather than to the rods; 
b) The word rqjpnu is a combination of the 
male form, inrvi, and the feminine form 
rupnn]. This implies that the male and 
female functions were combined in the same 
animals. 

Possibly R' Hoshaia holds that the verb 
run mi means they became pregnant when 
they came to drink (Mizrachi). 

39. [Having provided a general 
description of Jacob's device, the 
Torah now proceeds to further 
detail the actual procedure]: 

nlbpan b# mr\^ — Then [lit. 


and] the flocks became stimulated 
by [lit. toward] the rods. 

I.e. at the appearance of the 
[stripped] rods (Rashi). [As Rashi 
explains above in his primary in¬ 
terpretation, the startled sheep 
would recoil backwards at which 
time the males would mount them 
and they would conceive.] 

Malbim observes that the fact 
that they were influenced by the 
speckled rods rather than by the 
more numerous monochrome 
animals was a further manifestation 
of God's Hand in this matter. 

D’Nbpi □np:) cripy ]Kbrn — 

And the flocks gave birth to ringed 
ones , speckled ones, and spotted 
ones. 

[I.e. to offspring having the same 
markings as the rod they were fac¬ 
ing (Rashi v. 38).] 

[The terms ringed, spotted and 
speckled are defined in verses 32 
and 35.] 

40. [Jacob separates the flocks, 
making the newborn spotted ones 
lead the monochrome ones, so the 
latter would be influenced by the 
leaders and bear similar offspring]: 

Spy! Tn?n — Jacob segre¬ 

gated the lambs — that were thus 
born ringed and spotted. 

— And he formed them into a 
separate flock (Rashi). 

]Kira mrrby “fpybN ^Kirn 

— And he made the sheep face 
the ringed ones and all the brownish 
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30 flocks became stimulated by the rods and the flocks 
40 i ave birth to ringed ones, speckled ones and spotted 
ones . 40 lacob segregated the lambs and he made the 
sheep face the ringed ones and all the brownish ones 
among Laban's flocks. He formed separate flocks of 
his own and did not mingle them with Laban's sheep. 


ones among Laban's flocks. 

That is, he separated these ringed 
and spotted sheep [i.e. lambs, 
which, according to most in¬ 
terpretations of Rashi in v. 32, did 
not belong to Jacob, as only the 
newborn brownish lambs were to be 
his (Gur Aryeh)] and made them 
head the flock of monochrome 
sheep' [a collective term for un¬ 
gulates including both sheep and 
goats] so that the latter would look 
at these ringed and spotted lambs as 
well as at the brownish ones [i.e., 
goats, see below] which Laban had 
left him (Rashi). 

Following Ramban's interpreta¬ 
tion of Rashi's exegesis, Jacob's in¬ 
tention was that the sight of these 
particular animals [i.e., the ringed 
and spotted lambs and brownish 
goats, both of which did not belong 
to Jacob, according to this in¬ 
terpretation of Rashi) would, like 
the rods, stimulate the remaining 
monochrome flocks to bear parti¬ 
colored offspring of the species 
which would belong to him, viz. 
ringed and spotted goats and 
brownish lambs. 

The 'brownish ones' mentioned by Rashi 
refer to those brownish goats left him by 
Laban. It could not refer to the brownish 
sheep since verse 35 explicitly mentions that 
Laban removed them. Laban had not 
removed the brownish goats since they 
would not belong to Jacob in any event [v. 
32], just as in verse 35, according to this in¬ 
terpretation, Laban had not removed the 
ringed and spotted sheep (Tzeidah 
LaDerech; see Sifsei Chachomim ; Mizrachi). 

[Jacob's intention in taking these goats 


was that when the white sheep would gaze at 
the brownish goats, they would bear brown¬ 
ish offspring. These newborn brownish 
sheep would be Jacob's since, following this 
interpretation, he was to keep only the 
brownish ones among the sheep.] 

According to Ramban's own in¬ 
terpretation of the episode [i.e. that the 
ringed sheep as well as the brownish 
sheep were included in Jacob's wage], 
Jacob took extra pains to influence the 
birth of such sheep. He did not content 
himself with having the sheep gaze at 
rods because lambs are sturdier than 
goats and they require more signs to 
stimulate them, and because there were 
no brownish sticks for him to set up [see 
footnote to v. 37.] Therefore he caused 
the Iambs to gaze upon brownish goats. 
The intent of the verse is that Jacob 
separated the monochrome, unspotted 
lambs and caused these lambs — refer¬ 
red to collectively as flocks rather than 
again as lambs — to gaze upon the 
ringed flocks as well as upon the 
brownish ones. Following this in¬ 
terpretation, the term pb IKif?, among 
Laban's flocks does not imply that these 
spotted flocks belonged to Laban, for in 
fact they did not. Rather it intimates: so 
did he do with all of Laban's flocks. 

nnb D’Tiy lb n#’] — [And] he 
formed [lit. placed ] separate flocks 
of his own [lit. by himself] 

[Of these separated sheep] as ex¬ 
plained above (Rashi) 

[Cf. Gur Aryeh], 

jnb by *<bi — And did not 
mingle [lit. place] them with [lit. on) 
Laban's sheep. 

So that he would not be subject to 
suspicion. Jacob's flocks were clear- 
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ly segregated and Laban would have 
no cause for complaint that Jacob 
was using his own animals to 
promote the birth of animals with a 
similar tendency among Laban's 
flocks (Chizkurti). 

41 "42. [Jacob did not apply these 
measures indiscriminately. He set 
up the peeled rods only when the 
early-bearing sturdier flocks were 
about to mate, thus securing the 
hardiest animals for himself.] 

41. nntt^rt ]K^rt — 

Whenever the early-bearing [i.e. 
sturdier (Ramban; Lekach Tov)] 
animals became stimulated. 

I.e., were about to mate in their 
prime season (Radak). 

Understanding Jacob's procedure 
outlined in these two verses requires 
familiarity with the premise that 
sheep drop two litters annually: 
They mate in Nissan [ = March- 
April] and have a litter in Av [=Ju¬ 
ly-August]; they mate again in 
Tishrei [ = September-October] and 
have a litter in Adar [ = February- 
March]. 

Ramban [u. .37] explains that 
those early-bearing sheep, i.e. those 
who mated in Nissan, were the stur¬ 
dier sheep referred to here. It was 


only with these sheep that Jacob 
resorted to the rods [to assure 
himself a sturdy flock]; with the 
weaker, later-bearing sheep who 
mated in Tishrei he did nothing 
since setting up the rods twice a 
year would have aroused the 
animosity of Laban's shepherds. 
Furthermore, had Jacob always 
resorted to this practice, Laban 
would have been left with absolute¬ 
ly no flocks whatsoever. 

Ramban then cites Radak's father 
that in the first year of the agreement 
Jacob did not resort to this device, as 
many spotted animals were born to him 
that year by God's blessing [see 31:12]. 
It was only when these newborn sheep 
that were already rightfully his under 
the terms of the arrangement were ready 
to mate that he used the rods to in¬ 
fluence them to produce similarly spot¬ 
ted offspring which would remain his. 
At the same time, Laban would be 
prevented from claiming that Jacob had 
stolen his flock which Laban certainly 
would have done had Jacob's animals 
produced monochromed lambs and 
kids. 111 

The ambiguous term nli^j?)p occurs in 
this foTm only here in all of Scripture. Rashi 
follows Onkelos who renders it nlmpp, the 
firstlings, i.e. the early-bearing sheep [or: 
sheep who bore for the first time (Lekach 
Tov)]. He cites Menachem who relates the 


1. [The above is the only mention made by the early commentators regarding the status of the 
offspring of those spotted animals born to Jacob. Apparently, even their offspring would not 
automatically belong to Jacob unless they, too, were spotted. The monochrome offspring of 
even the spotted animals born under the terms of the deal would revert to Laban even if only 
for the purpose of maintaining visible proof of Jacob's compliance.} 

Accordingly, Ramban continues, the animals referred to in our verse are those firstlings 
born to Jacob's by God's blessing: It was only with these that Jacob used the rods; with the 
weaker ones, i.e., those of Laban's flocks not granted him by God's blessing, he did not use 
this device, thereby leaving their offspring to Laban. 
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30 41 Whenever the early-bearing animals became 

41-42 stimulated , Jacob would place the rods in the runnels, 
in full view of the flock to stimulate them among the 
rods. 42 But when the sheep were late-bearing he 
would not emplace. Thus, the late-bearing ones went 
to Laban and the early-bearing ones to Jacob. 


word to conspirators, in II Sam. 

15:13, the connotation being those sheep 
who banded together (=conspired) in order 
to accelerate their pregnancy [i.e,, become 
early-bearing sheep.) 

Ibn Ezra defines these sheep as those 
which mate in Nissan. Ramban, although 
agreeing with OnJceJos and Rashi that it 
refers to the stronger, early-bearing sheep, 
suggests that the phrase refers to the virile 
and potent sheep who constantly desire to 
mate and are, consequently, always rrjiitfp, 
bound up, following the females. 

nlbplpa — To stimulate them 

[i.e., cause them to mate (Ibn Ezra)] 
among the rods. 

[See Rashi to v. 38 s.v. rnnmi.] 

42. D’ten kS |Kirn cppyuai — But 
when the sheep were late-bearing he 
would not emplace. 

[I.e., he would not set up the rods 
before the late-bearing, feebler, 
flocks. Accordingly, they did not 
produce spotted or speckled off¬ 
spring.] 

These were the sheep who bore 
late, as Onkelos renders 
[from U/pb, late, slow, retarded 
(compare the term tt/lpbi?, late 
rain).] Menachem, relating it to the 
root wrapping, figuratively ex¬ 
plains this as referring to those 

Summary: The Validity of Jacob's Actions 


animals who are 'well-wrapped in 
their furs' and do not desire — until 
later — to be 'warmed' by the males 
(Rashi). 

Ibn Ezra, too, defines these as 
those sheep who mated in Tishrei. 
They and their offspring are less 
sturdy, and the term has the 
meaning of feeble, languish, weak 
[cf. Psalms 107:5; Lam. 2:19]. 

According to Radak's interpreta¬ 
tion, cited by Ramban above, this 
was the season that Laban usually 
visited the newborn flocks. Jacob 
did not want him to see the rods 
even though they were set up in 
front of Jacob's flocks only, since 
Laban would accuse him of using 
such measures among all the flocks. 

o’-»Vi?rn I?'?'? n’syyn rvni - 
Thus, the late-bearing ones went to 
Laban and the early-bearing ones to 
Jacob. 

For, in effect, the late-bearing 
feeble ones who were not exposed 
to the peeled rods did not give birth 
to spotted offspring. The early 
bearing ones as well as their spotted 
offspring born under the influence 
of Jacob's rods, remained with 
Jacob (Ramban). 1*1 


1. Upon concluding the narrative of Jacob's dealings with Laban, one is struck by this ques¬ 
tion: How could the patriarch who epitomizes npK, truth have stooped to such scheming? It is 
axiomatic, however, that since Jacob does represent the attribute of truth, his behavior must 
be understood in that light. Furthermore, the above arrangement lasted for six years, yet we 
find nowhere that Laban ever accused Jacob of cheating him, even in 31:26-30 when his ire 
was aroused. As outlined in the Overview, precisely because Jacob had to maintain his in- 
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43. The result of all the above is As noted in the commentary to 
that Jacob prospered immensely: 28:14 the verb yis in its most literal 

iKtp itop ttf’Nn ynD**] — The man sense connotes breaking forth 

became exceedingly prosperous [lit. through narrow confines, or in¬ 
spread out exceedingly; or: became creasing numerically [Radak and 

exceedingly strong (as Rashi ex- lbn Ezra]. 

plains the verb y*iD in 28:14).] — The connotation here is that 

tegrity, he was tested by being thrown in with the arch-swindler of the era. Nevertheless, we 
must seek to understand the basis for his actions. 

□ As viewed by the Sages, Jacob's action was necessary to defend himself against the 
trickery of Laban whose constant changes of the terms of the arrangement would have made it 
impossible for Jacob to earn any offspring for himself. Jacob's resort to trickery was permissi¬ 
ble in consonance with the teaching of the Sages [ Megillah 13b citing Psalms 18:27]: ”proy 
bnspn utpyoyi Tpnn, with the trustworthy act trustingly and with the crooked act 
perversely. Compare Rashr's comment on 29:12 citing the Midrash: Jacob said to Rachel, 
Should your father wish to deceive me, I am his brother [i.e., his match] in deceit; but should 
he treat me fairly, I am the righteous Rebecca's son and I know how to reciprocate his 
righteousness' (Mizrachi v. 39). 

□ Ramban [to u. 37) maintains that once they had agreed that certain mutations would 
belong to Jacob, Jacob had a right to seek to ensure such births and promote his interests. It is 
even possible that the procedure was distinctly stipulated for use only during the Nissan 
mating season [see comm, to v. 42). 

□ Radak, citing his father, maintains that in the first year God blessed Jacob with an abun¬ 
dant flock of speckled and spotted animals without resort to peeled rods. It was after the vi¬ 
sion of the angel [31:32; see comm, above, v. 37] that Jacob set up the peeled rods in front of 
his own spotted animals so that they in turn should produce similar ones. [According to this 
opinion Jacob did not have to do this because even the monochrome sheep born to Jacob's 
own speckled flock would remain Jacob's, nevertheless) Jacob used this device to prevent 
Laban from accusing him of stealing his monochrome animals, as Laban would undoubtedly 
have done had he discovered such offspring among Jacob's separated flocks. [See Or Zarua 
cited in footnote end of v. 35.) 

□ Many commentators cited in the commentary point to the Providential aspect of this 
episode, and maintain that the mutants were merely the result of a miracle designed to protect 
Jacob from Laban's trickery. The rods were merely a symbolic manifestation of the miracle 
which Jacob understood after the vision described in 31:32, designed to disguise the 
miraculous aspect and clothe it in an aura of natural phenomena. Compare Elisha's instruc¬ 
tions to Gehazi [// Kings 4:29) to lay his staff on the face of the child [as if the staff would be 
effective in reviving the child]. Similarly, as noted in the footnote to verse 38, the rods did not 
bring forth the miracle, but merely accentuated it, for the use of the rods made it plain that the 
birth of the mutants was not merely a freakish, but natural event. Only Cod can cause spotted 
cattle to be born (see Mizrachi v. 39). 

Jacob, himself, later attributed his success to Providence. When he said [31:5] the Cod of 
my father was with me, he implied that, were it not for the miracle and Divine assistance, the 
matter could not have been accomplished merely with the peeled rods. He further suggested 
this when he said [ibid. u. 9): Cod has taken away your father's cattle and given them to me 
(R‘ Bachya). 
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30 43 The man became exceedingly prosperous and he 
43 attained fecund flocks, maidservants and servants, 

camels and donkeys. 

31 ^Y'hen he heard the words of Laban's sons saying, 

1 'Jacob has taken all that belonged to our father, 

and from that which belonged to our father he amas- 


his wealth metaphorically caused 
him to burst forth through barriers 
to the extent that the region could 
no longer contain him: he outgrew 
his premises (Radak). 

— He exceeded the limitations to 
prosperity usually associated with 
shepherding (Sforno). 

JNif — Pecund flocks. 

I.e. flocks which were prolific 
and which multiplied more than 
any other (Tanchuma; Rashi). 

Rashi’s interpretation takes nl3T as a par¬ 
ticiple: flock which multiplied. He does not 


render it as an adjective: many flocks, 
because the numerical abundance is already 
suggested by the prosperity mentioned 
earlier in the verse (Mizrachi); furthermore, 
had it been an adjective the phrase should 
have read JKif (Be'er Mayim Chaim). 

The feminine form nl3T is used 
because it describes the fecundity of 
the animals, and it is the females 
who bear (Radak). 

Dn^jn — [And] maidser¬ 

vants and servants , etc. 

All of which he bought by selling 
his sheep at a high price (Rashi). 


XXXI 


1. Jacob's flight from Charan. 

-np-rru* — Then [lit. 

and] he [Jacob] heard the words of 
Laban's sons. 

Jacob heard their slanderous 
remarks against him, caused by 
their jealousy of him (Sforno)™ 

[The implication is either that 
Jacob overheard their taunts which 
were spoken between themselves, 
or that they complained directly to 
him.] 

This, too, was part of God's 
Providential plan. The time had 
come for Jacob to depart, so God 
precipitated Jacob's discomfort 
(Malbim). 


That Laban had sons is already noted 
above in 30:35. (Ibn Ezra; [see also 
Rashi ibid. u. 27]). 

ir3Kb upK-ba riK apjp npb — Jacob 
has taken all that belonged to our 
father. 

— I.e., he even took over the 
devious ways of our father, and 
used our father's own methods to 
outwit him (Kli Y akar). 

ntn -Qsrrbs n k n'tpy unijb 
— And from that which belonged to 
our father he amassed all this 
wealth [lit. honor]. 

'He would never have attained 
such wealth had he not resorted to 
his trickery, or if he had con- 


1. Why does the Torah first mention the attitude of the sons and then of the father? 

Possibly Laban's arrogance toward his father [see 24:50, 55) was avenged by his sons' 
behavior toward him; just as Laban gave the orders in Bethuel's household, so his sons now 
decided how to treat Jacob (R' Hirsch). 
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centrated on tending our father's 
flocks properly.' But their taunts 
were unjustified, as we soon learn 
(Haamek Davar). 

The verb nu>y, lit. made , means in 
this context gathered, amassed, as in I 
Samuel 14:48: b'n u/jm, he gathered 
troops (Kashi); cf. Rashi to 12:5. 

Onkelos renders the word in the 
sense of acquired. 

The translation of "133, lit. honor, as 
wealth [Onkelos: K3?3}] follows the 
Midrash which explains the word in our 
context as referring to gold and silver. 
The word has the same meaning in 
Nachum 2:10 [where it is also spelled 
'defectively' as 333 without the vav 
(3133) (Tanchuma)]™ 

Wealth is figuratively referred to by 
the term honor, Y afeh Toar observes, 
because people tend to honor wealthy 
men. 

Kashbam cites the use of the adjective 
333, laden, denoting abundance of 
wealth, in 13:2. [See comm, there.] 

This monetary wealth came to Jacob 
from selling his unusually fecund 
flocks, as noted in 30:43 (Tanchuma). 

2. [The dissatisfaction at Jacob's 
prosperity is visible in Laban's 
disposition]: 


]nb ■os-ntj 3j7jr K7’] — Jacob also 
noticed [i.e. perceived, scrutinized] 
Laban's disposition [lit. face). 

The crafty Laban's displeasure is 
more internalized than that of his 
brash sons, but he cannot complete¬ 
ly disguise his frustration. A man's 
face is the barometer of his feelings 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

According to Sforno: It was ap¬ 
parent from Laban's face that he 
had accepted his sons' vilifications. 

‘jinn? lay narn — That, 
behold, it was not toward [lit. with] 
him as in earlier days [lit. as yester¬ 
day (and) the day before.) 

A mere look at Laban's face made 
it apparent that he was not as well 
disposed toward Jacob as he had 
been formerly (Radak). 

According to Onkelos, then, the 
subject is Laban's face: Its express¬ 
ion was not with him, etc. 

3. Hashem commands Jacob to 
depart. 

'n 3 »k h ] — And Hashem 
said to Jacob. 

This prophetic revelation came to 
Jacob while he was still reflecting on 


1 . The Vilna Gaon points out that the interpretation of citing 'honor' as wealth, ( Nachum 
2 :10) is contradicted by Pirkei Avos [6:3] where the Sages proclaimed: 

rnm kSk 1135 pH, 'honor' refers to nothing but Torah. 

He explains that the Torah generally uses the 'full' spelling for 3l3D — with a 1 — implying 
that it refers to a full measure of honor. Such honor can mean only Torah; the epitome of 
greatness. In our verse and in Nachum, it is spelled defectively, indicating that the 'honor' is 
deficient in nature. Such defective honor is the one given because of wealth. 

[Reb Avie Gold notes that both our passage and the one in Nachum reflect a particular 
philosophy. In our verse, Laban's sons are speaking. In Nachum, the subject of the prophecy 
is Nebuchadnezzar. To such people, the only true 'honor' is the amassing of more and more 
wealth.] 
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31 sed all this wealth.' 1 Jacob also noticed Laban's dis- 
2-3 position that behold , if was not toward him as in 
earlier days. 3 And HASHEM said to Jacob, 'Return to 
the land of your fathers and to your native land and l 
will be with you.' 


their changed attitude (Radak). 

Jacob ignored the taunts of 
Laban's sons because they were 
children. But when he perceived a 
difference in Laban's attitude, he 
grew worried and God appeared to 
him to reassure him (Tz'ror 
HaMor). 

Radak suggests that this revelation 
came to Jacob through the medium of 
an angel who, as God's emissary, deliv¬ 
ers His message in first person. 

[Comp, the angel's address to Hagar in 
16:10 and Rashi lo 18:10. This concept is ex¬ 
plained in the footnote to 22:13, page 804. 
Perhaps Radak's comment is based on the 
premise that the presence of the Shechinah is 
limited to the Holy Land, or, more probably, 
this is the same vision given by Jacob in more 
detail further in v. 11 where it is specifically 
attributed to an angel (cf. Chizkuni). See also 
Sforno to 35:9.] 

aw — 

Return to the land of your fathers 
and to your native land. 

[The term rrj^ln is familiarly 
translated birthplace, or, as we 
translate it here, native land. In 12:1 
(see pp. 426-7) we translate it 
relatives: According to Abarbanel, 
there, it signifies: 'your loved ones 
among whom you were born and 
raised.' Since Jacob would be 
returning only to Isaac and Rebecca 
(who was still living at this time), 
native land is preferable in our con¬ 
text.] 

Return to the land of your fathers 
— your father waits for you; your 
'moledes' [homiletically: 'she who 
bore you'] — your mother — waits 


for you; and / will be with you — I, 
too, am waiting (Midrash). 

rpl^to — And I will be with you. 

This expression is an explicit af¬ 
firmation of Providence watching 
over the details of man's various 
activities (Moreh Nevuchim 3:18; 
[see comm, to 28:15]). 

— I will protect you from all harm 
during the journey (Sforno). 

[The continuity of the verse is]: 

There — when you return to the 
land of your fathers — / will be with 
you, but [here], while you are still 
associated with the unclean [Laban], 
My Shechinah will not rest upon 
you (Midrash; Rashi). 

— Therefore, My Providential 
protection appears to have been 
removed from you in this place, as 
evidenced by the disfavor of Laban 
and his sons. This I did to provoke 
your departure to the land of your 
fathers where I will once again 
protect you (Malbim). 

That God promised to be with 
him was meant to imply that, con¬ 
trary to Rebecca's fears for Jacob's 
safety, God would protect him from 
Esau (Haamek Davar). 

4. Jacob summons his wives and 
explains his position to them. Jacob 
knew how difficult it is for people 
to uproot themselves from their 
home. Women find this especially 
difficult. He therefore consulted 
with his wives to convince them of 
the dishonesty of their wicked 
father, and to impress upon them 
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the necessity of an expedient depar¬ 
ture since only God's protection had 
prevented Laban from harming him 
until now (Tz'ror HaMor).^ 

npjp nbtt/’i — Jacob sent. 

According to Targum Yonasan , 
Jacob sent the fleet-footed Naftali 
to summon them. He intended to 
carry out the divine command 
without a moment's delay (R' 
Munk). 

nubbi bmb xnpn — And sum- 
moned [lit. called fo] Rachel and [to] 
Leah. 

Rachel is mentioned first for she 
was the rpan mainstay of the 

household [i.e. his principal wife; 
see on 29:31 s.v. rnpy brnj], since 
it was for her sake that Jacob 
became associated with Laban. Even 
Leah's descendants, as represented 
by Boaz and his court who though 


they were descendants of Leah's son 
Judah, gave precedence to Rachel 
when they said [Ruth 4:11]: May 
HASHEM make the woman who is 
coming into your house like Rachel 
and like Leah, both of whom built 
up the House of Israel (Rashi). 

According to Chizkuni, Jacob did 
not have to summon Bilhah and 
Zilpah for they assisted him with 
his flocks and were already in the 
field. 

laxY’bK rntarn — To the field, to his 
flock. 

I.e., that they should come to him 
in the field where he was tending 
his flocks (Radak). 

To the field where he could con¬ 
verse without being overheard 
since, as people say, 'the walls have 
ears' (Midrash Aggadah). [2] 

Ibn Caspi comments that Jacob 
summoned them to his own flock 


1. Jacob first presented his wives with a frightening picture of their status with Laban, and 
only then did he tell them that Cod had commanded him to return to Canaan. They responded 
similarly: only after emphasizing their inferior status with Laban did they say 'whatever God 
has said to you, do.' This was p’tjjn fin pppnb ‘H3, to diminish the severity of the test. 

Generally it is considered more meritorious to overcome severe tests to one's faith, rather 
than to diminish them, however, as the masters of mussar teach, there are times when one 
should seek ways to strengthen his resolve by introducing inducements to do the right thing 
or by advancing arguments to diminish the apparent severity of the test. 

Furthermore, it is basic to an understanding of any God-given test that it is calibrated to 
correspond to the person being tested. Therefore, a fair challenge to one person will be too dif¬ 
ficult or too simple for most others. God's command here was given to Jacob — he needed no 
further inducement. But for Rachel and Leah, further arguments may have been needed. (For 
a fuller discussion of the nature of tests see Overview — The Akeidah, p. 599). 


2. R' Akiva says. For three things I like the Medes: When they cut meat they cut it only on 
the table (and not simply while holding it; see Maharsha]; when they kiss [as a sign of respect] 
they kiss only on the back of the hand (and not on the mouth (Rashi; cf. Maharsha)]; and 
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31 4 Jacob sent and summoned Rachel and Leah to the 

4_7 field, to his flock, 5 and said to them, 'I have noticed 

that your father's disposition is not toward me as in 
earlier days; but the God of my father was with me. 
6 Now you have known that it was with all my might 
that I served your father, 7 yet your father mocked 


for it was the subject of his conflict 
with Laban. As Haamek Davar ex¬ 
plains: Jacob summoned them 
specifically while he was tending 
his own flocks rather than Laban's, 
so Laban's shepherds should not 
become suspicious. 

5. It is quite evident from your 
father's appearance that he is not as 
well-disposed toward me as be¬ 
fore ...- 

nny rnn ■ok ’nbio — But [lit. and] 
the Cod of my father was with me. 

Although your father resents my 
success, his animosity toward me is 
unwarranted. My prosperity was 
'-not the result of my having stolen 
anything from him; Cod has been 
with me. He has given me every¬ 
thing I possess (Rashbam; Sforno). 

Here Jacob emphasizes the role of 
Providence in his success, making 
no mention of the peeled rods. Only 
God's role in the miraculous result 
was the determining factor. This is 


further manifested in the dream 
Jacob reveals in v. 10 ( R ' Bachya; 
see footnote to 30:42). 

6. Jacob reiterates Laban's repeated 
ingratitude for his faithful service: 

piyi’ nqnto — Now you have 
known. 

[The sense of this form is: If 
anyone knows, it is you, my dear 
wives ... ] 

dk ’•Ji'ny ’nlD'ba? ’a — That it 
was with all my might that l served 
your father. 

— As Jacob says below [z>. 40]: 
By day scorching heat consumed 
me, and frost by night ; my sleep 
drifted from my eyes (Radak). lli 

7. ’a p’oto — Yet [lit. and] 
your father mocked me. 

— By taking advantage of me (Ibn 
Caspi). 

The translation mocked follows Ibn Ezra 
and Radak who relate the word to its use in / 
Kings 18:27: on? bnrm, Elijah mocked 


when they take counsel, they do so only in the field [(secluded from all passers-by) for, as peo¬ 
ple say, 'the walls have ears' (Rashi)] (Midrash; Berachos 8b). 

(Cf. Aggadas Esther 4:6 that Hasach went out to Mordechai unto the city square where no 
one could spy on them and overhear their conversation.] 


1. Just as an employer is prohibited from depriving the poor worker of his wage or with¬ 
holding it from him when it is due, so is a worker prohibited from depriving the employer of 
the benefit of his work by idling away his time, a little here and a little there, thus wasting the 
whole day deceitfully. 

Indeed, a worker must be very punctual in the matter of time, seeing that the Sages were so 
solicitous in this matter that they exempted a worker from saying the fourth benediction of 
Bircas HaMazon. A worker must work with all his strength, as the righteous Jacob said. It was 
with all my might that l served your father, and he received his reward for his loyalty in this 
world too as it is written [30:43]: And the man prospered exceedingly (Rambam , Hil. S'chirus 
13:7). 
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at them. They derive it from the root bnn. 

HaRechasim Lebik'ah gives it the sense of: 
tried to owftuif me; deceive or cheat. Citing 
this connotation in Job 13:8, Heidenheim 
goes to great lengths to assert that the root is 
bin and the prefix n denotes the hiphil (as 
bbn=bnn) in the sense of Psalms 137:3 
irbblni, our tormentors. Accordingly, the 
verb here means [your father ) tormented me. 
R' Hirsch derives the verb similarly, but in¬ 
terprets it to mean let down in ruin (comp, 
bn, a heap of ruins), hence: deceive, renege 
on promises. 

tran rob/y nts ^nro — 

And [he] changed my wage a 
hundred (times) [lit. ten tens]. 

[I.e., Laban made attempt after 
attempt to alter the conditions to 
serve his own ends.] 

Actually, R' Munk notes, the 
Torah alludes to only one such ex¬ 
ample of Laban's deceit [see 30:35]. 
However, as Ramban emphasizes, 
there must have been many such in¬ 
stances even though the Torah does 
not enumerate them. This is 
evidenced by Jacob's direct 
reproach to Laban regarding his 
constantly changing the wage in 
verse 41, a reproach which Laban 
did not deny. It is often the case that 
the Torah does not supply all 
details. For example in the episode 
of the dudaim [30:14ff] we are not 
told explicitly that Leah actually 
gave the dudaim to Rachel 
[although it is later implicit in u. 16 
that she did so]. 

The translation of D’ln rntyy as a 
hundred times follows the Midrashic 


view cited by Rashi that the term 
monim, related to minyan, literally 
means a unit of ten. Hence the phrase 
D^ta n-itt/y, ten monim, means that 
Laban changed his conditions one 
hundred times [=ten times ten.] 

Sifsei Chachomim [in the unabridged edi¬ 
tions printed with M izrachi and Cur Aryeh ] 
gives a detailed calculation of the one 
hundred possibilities of changes in the terms. 

Ibn Ezra relates the word Cbb to the 
verb nan count, interpreting: ten times, 
[lit. ten counts]-, thus, Laban deceived 
Jacob ten times, not a hundred. 
[Rashbam renders similarly as does 
Onkelos, pan 1 ?.] He also offers that 'ten' 
might be used as a round number rather 
than an exact total. 

Radak asserts similarly, that ten is 
idiomatic and only signifies 'many,' as it 
does in Lev. 26:26. The number ten is 
used in this sense since it represents the 
transition point from single digits to 
multiple units. 

He then cites his father, R' Yosef 
Kimchi, that it means exactly ten. Jacob 
workdd for Laban a total of six years 
under this bargain. In the first year, 
when Laban saw that Jacob produced 
prodigious flocks for himself, he 
changed the terms; during each of the 
subsequent four years he changed the 
terms twice (once after each of Jacob's 
successful mating seasons), making a 
total of nine times in the first five years; 
and once more in the final year before 
this confrontation took place and Jacob 
finally fled. 

According to Midrash Maayan Ga~ 
nim cited in Torah Sheleimah 31:17 the 
number ten represents the fact that 
there were a total of five categories: 
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31 me and changed my wage a hundred times. But God 

8-9 did not permit him to harm me. 8 If he would 

stipulate: "Spotted ones shall be your wages," then 
the entire flock bore spotted ones; and if he would 
stipulate: "Ringed ones shall be your wages," then 
the entire flock bore ringed ones. 9 Thus, God took 
away your father's livestock, and gave them to me. 


D"Hpy, ringed; DHp:), spotted; 
□'■VO, checkered [see further v. 10); 
□'robu, speckled; and Din, brownish. In 
effect Laban changed the conditions 
regarding each of these five categories 
twice: first when originally offering, 
and then when withdrawing that par¬ 
ticular category. Thus, there were a total 
of ten changes. 

nay ynnb o ,, nb$ 13m Kb) — But 
God did not permit [lit. give] him to 
harm me [lit. to do evil with me.] 

That is, none of Laban's attempts 
to cheat Jacob succeeded, because 
God was always generous to Jacob 
and frustrated Laban's plans, as 
'Jacob proceeds to show (Ramban). 

[See Rashi to 20.6 concerning 
this use of give with the figurative 
meaning grant the power to do 
something , hence: permit.] 

8. nw nnp? "tato hd dk 

...Dn{H Sd nb’i — If he would 
stipulate [lit. if he would say thus]: 

'Spotted ones shall be your wages,' 
then the entire flock bore spotted 
ones ; and if he would stipulate [lit. 
if he would say thus]: 'Ringed ones 
shall be your wages,' then the entire 
flock bore ringed ones. 


Although the original agreement 
provided that three categories of 
mutations would go to Jacob, Laban 
constantly refused to give more 
than one mutation. Even that single 
one, he would change each year. But 
the flocks would always bear the 
kind finally allotted to Jacob 
(Ramban). 11 * 

9. Dp'pK rnpip-riK dviSk barn 
’•b-’inn — Thus, God took away 
your father's livestock, and gave 
them to me. 

It was clearly by God's approval 
that Jacob's wealth increased in the 
face of Laban's every deceitful ef¬ 
fort to frustrate the deal, and not by 
virtue of Jacob's resort to the peeled 
rods (Ramban). 

The term rtipn from the root nap, 
literally means possessions, property (so 
R' Hirsch); it therefore has the connota¬ 
tion of cattle, livestock, which in 
Biblical times was man's most important 
possession (Ibn Janach). 

[On bsf!], took away, salvaged, literally 
connoting set aside, see Rashi on b’arn in v. 
16.) 

R' Hirsch, interpreting the word as 
rescued, salvaged, comments: God gave 
part of your father's fortune to me in 


1. The Midrash expounds in this context that when Laban saw the sheep pregnant he would 
constantly change the conditions, and God would cause a miracle, making the unborn lambs 
conform to whatever Laban would stipulate. 

Therefore the expression used here is not in the past tense: “ttptt no dk, if he stipulated, but 
in the future imperfect: If he would stipulate. God anticipated Laban's future demands and 
caused the unborn sheep to conform to his ultimate condition. 

[The implication, as Ramban concludes, is that it was God's intervention in the face of 
Laban's every deceitful effort to cheat Jacob, and not the natural effect of the peeled rods that 
caused Jacob's success and prosperity.) 
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order to save it from falling into other 
hands. Or, whatever I have of your 
father's possessions was saved from 
falling into his hands, because it is 
rightfully mine in return for my labor. 
Moreover, I earned it with my work; it 
was not a dowry which is an unearned 
windfall. 

10. [Jacob reveals for the first time 
:hat he had been shown in a 
prophetic dream that the birth of 
parti-colored young was God's 
:ompensation for Laban's ill- 
reatment of him]. 

K2fn om nya "Tpi — [And] it [once] 
happened at the mating time of the 
Hock [lit. at the time the flock 
oould become heated]. 

This dream had occurred at the 
jeginning of the six-year period, 
ifter Laban began changing Jacob's 
i vages. This is indicated by the 
tngel's reference [v. 12] to all that 
-aban is doing [present tense] to 
/ou (Ramban ; see v. 13). 

Qlbqa xqxi ^ry kwki — That [lit. 
md] I raised my eyes and saw in a 
iream: 

[A form of prophetic experience. 
On the significance of dreams as a 
vehicle of prophecy, see comm, to 
28:12.] 


|K2m by D’byn nnnyn narn — 
[And] Behold! The he-goats that 
mounted the flock. 

Laban had removed all of these 
he-goats so that flocks under Jacob 
should not bear similar offspring 
[see 30:35], but angels took them 
from his sons' flocks and returned 
them to Jacob's flocks (Rashi). 

The word narn, Behold! [as noted 
also in the comm, to 28:13] 
emphasizes that Jacob's dream was 
not a mere fantasy; the term: nan. 
Behold, is used only to introduce 
something of substance. The vision 
was an assurance that Laban's 
capricious changes would not harm 
Jacob, and that his flocks would 
bear offspring of whatever colora¬ 
tion Jacob would need (Rdmban). 

The Hebrew terms for he-goats: D’tP’n 
(30:35) and D’Tny are synonymous (Radak). 
Both are rendered by Onkelos: K’lp’n, he- 
goats. 

Ramban adds that rams (male sheep) as 
well as he-goafs are included in this term. It 
refers to all the adults in the flock; and 
figuratively, as well, to leaders among men, 
as in Isaiah 14:9: the chieftains f’mny) of the 
earth. 

D’Hp; DHpy — Were ringed, 
spotted, and checkered. 

The dream did not portray the 
he-goats as being composed of a 
conglomeration of all the above. 
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31 10 It once happened at the mating time of the flock 

10-13 that I raised my eyes and saw in a dream — Behold! 

The he-goats that mounted the flock were ringed, 
spotted, and checkered. 11 And an angel of God said 
to me in the dream, "Jacob!" And I said, "Here / 
am." 12 And he said, "Raise your eyes, if you please, 
and see that all the he-goats mounting the flocks are 
ringed, spotted, and checkered, for / have seen all 
that Laban is doing to you. 13 I am the God of Bethel 


Rather, the Hock was first shown 
him to be ringed; later it was 
portrayed as spotted, and finally 
checkered (Ramban). 

[On the first two terms, see 30:32- 
35.] 

The term occurs only here 

throughout Scripture. The translation 
checkered seems to be most faithful to 
Rashi who cites Onkelos' rendering 
rr»3f? [lit. open ] which he explains as 
faissie in Old French [=fai$ceau (?), 
things linked, checkered]: It refers to a 
white streak going around their body 
composed of open, interlinked spots. 

Targum Yonasan renders the word: pmail 
ynivn, their backs were white. 

The □'Hi} here are in place of the □'>Klbp, 
speckled , of 30:32. The term DH1} signifies 
that their blotches were white related toil}, 
hail. 

Minchah Belulah explains that the DHia 
were in contrast to the DHj?2, spotted ones. 
The latter were white with black spots; the 
former were black with white spots. 

11. Dlbrn d’hSkh "inroi 

n'pjp — And an angel of God said to 
me in the dream, 'Jacob!' 

In enumerating the eleven de¬ 
grees of prophecy, Rambam in Mo- 
reh Nevuchim 2:4 5 states that the 
sixth level of prophecy is com¬ 
munication from an angel in a 
dream, as in our verse, and that it is 
a form of prophecy 'which applies 
to most of the prophets. 

’jan — Here 1 am. 


Such is the response of the pious. 
The expression denotes both 
humility and readiness (Rashi 22:2). 

12. ... onrtyn ba nton to-Kip 
— Raise your eyes, if you please, 
and see that all the he-goats 
mounting the flocks are ringed, 
spotted and checkered. 

As noted above [see v. 10], this 
was God's implicit assurance that 
they would bear similar offspring, 
and that Jacob need no longer resort 
to the use of peeled rods (Ramban). 

According to R' Bachya [to 
30:38] however, the intent is to the 
contrary: Jacob understood that the 
angel would never have instructed 
him to gaze upon animals while 
they are mating — an immodest act 
prohibited by Torah law as for¬ 
mulated in Avodah Zarah 2:2 — un¬ 
less he were meant to draw a prac¬ 
tical lesson from the sight. He 
perceived that he was being shown 
an impending miracle so that he 
would be inspired to peel the rods in 
order to conceal God's miraculous 
intervention. See footnote to 30:42. 

For / have seen all that Laban is do - 
ing [present tense; see v. 10] to you. 

— And accordingly I [as God's 
emissary] wish to assure you that all 
of Laban's designs against you will 
be rendered futile (Ramban). 
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The angel speaks in the first- 
person, as he is God's emissary 
(Radak; see comm, to v. 3 and 
cross-references cited there). 

13. According to Ramban, there 
were two separate dreams: the first 
(us. 10-12) occurred during the ear¬ 
ly part of his six-year service, and 
the second (v. 13) occurred the 
night before Jacob related it to 
Rachel and Leah. Now, he told them 
both dreams to strengthen their 
resolve to leave with him, by in¬ 
forming them that God had caused 
his prosperity and that He had now 
commanded him to return to Ca¬ 
naan see footnote to v. 4]. The 
speaker in the second dream is still 
the angel who, as God's emissary, 
speaks in the first-person. 

bjxTPa bKH — lam the God of 
Bethel. 

I.e., the God Who appeared to 
you in Bethel [see 28:13] (Radak; R' 
Bachya). 

— And Who there promised you 
My protection, assuring you that I 
would bring you back to that land 
(Malbim). 

Since the phrase Sk tvs bhtn is in the 
construct state: the God of Bethel, the 
definite article Skh, the God, is un¬ 
necessary in Hebrew. 


Rashi accordingly notes that the n is 
grammatically superfluous and the pas¬ 
sage should be interpreted as if it read 
rp3 bN ’DiK, / am God of Bethel. 
Similar forms are [Numbers 34:2]: 
]Y33 yiKH [=1Y3P y“7tf, land of Canaan], 
[Also ( Joshua 3:14) rrnsn Ark of 

the Covenant (Radak j.p* 

Ibn Ezra interprets the phrase as be¬ 
ing elliptic, rendering it as if it were 
written: Sk JV3 Sk, Skh ’33K, / am the 
God [Who is the] God of Bethel. This is 
similar to 2:9: ini 3lU JUHn yy, which is 
interpreted as if it had an implied adjec- 
tivial phrase: The tree of knowledge , 
i.e., knowledge of good and bad. 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 1:27 
interprets the phrase to imply: 'I am the 
emissary of the God of Bethel', i.e., an 
angel of the God Who appeared to you 
at Bethel. (Similarly, Midrash HaGa- 
dol). 

712X12 Dttf iu/k — Where you 

anointed a pillar [lit. a standing 
stone]. 

— By anointing it, you sanctified 
it to be an altar [cf. 28:18], just as 
anointing a person for kingship ex¬ 
alts him above the common people 
(Rashi). 

“HI Dttf 'b H133 “itYK — [And] where 
you made [lit. vowed] Me a vow. 

I.e., you made a vow to God in 
Whose Name I (the angel) speak 
(Radak). 


1. Divrei Shaul, however, comments that the n serves a definite purpose. Jacob doubted that 
his dream was truly prophetic, because there is a general rule that prophetic revelation does 
not take place outside of Eretz Yisrael. Nevertheless, the Sages teach that once prophecy has 
begun in Erefz Yisrael, it may be continued even in other lands, as was the case with Ezekiel 
and Jonah (see Moed Katan 25a], This, then, was the intent of God’s opening statement to 
Jacob: I am Vkh, the God (i.e, in continuation of some vision] Who appeared to you in Bethel 
— the present vision is a continuation of that prophetic promise of your future. 
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31 where you anointed a pillar and where you made Me 

14 a vow. Now — arise , leave this land and return to 

your native land." ' 

14 Then Rachel and Leah replied and said to him, 
'Have we then still a share and an inheritance in our 


It is now time for you to fulfill 
your vow, for in saying that the 
place would be God's House [28:22] 
you implied thereby that you would 
offer sacrifices there (Rashi). 

— And if you further delay the 
fulfillment of your vows, you might 
yet incur God's wrath [see Eccles. 
5:5] (Ramban). 

It is interesting to note that when God 
commanded Jacob to leave Charan ( v. 
3), He omitted mention of this vow. In 
any event, now that Jacob was reminded 
of it in his dream he felt compelled to 
reveal the matter of his vow to his 
wives, since the neglect of it could affect 
them. Meshech Chochmah cites the dic¬ 
tum in Rosh Hashanah 6a: 'Whoever 
leaves a vow unfulfilled, his wife dies.' 
Indeed, it is the Meshech Chochmah's 
opinion that delay of the vow's fulfill¬ 
ment was a cause in Rachel's death. [Cf. 
v. 32.] 

r»K*n HKH pa tor Dip npy — Now — 
'arise, leave this land. 

I.e., accordingly, it is time for you 
to depart (R' Meyuchas). 

... I have carried out what I 
promised you, now it is up to you to 
do your part, to keep your promise 
— nMn tor, leave this land. 

Here in Aram, the family life which 
God wants of you cannot develop 
(R' Hirsch). 

14. Rachel and Leah consent. 
hk 1 ?} brn jyrn — Then [lit. and] 
Rachel and Leah replied. 

The Hebrew literally means: 
Then Rachel replied (singular) and 
Leah. Rachel answered and Leah 
concurred (Ralbag). 


Cf. Targum Yonasan : And 
Rachel replied with the consent of 
Leah. 

Rachel consented at once because 
she loved Jacob as dearly as he 
loved her [and was therefore im¬ 
mediately ready to follow him] 
(Radak). 

[Possibly the singular form of the 
verb implies that they both 
answered in one voice, implying 
mutual consent. Cf. Exodus 10:3, 
Moses and Aaron came (nDji, 
singular).] 

The Midrash discusses the ques¬ 
tion of how Rachel answered before 
her older sister [see 35:19]. R' 
Yudan maintains that because 
Rachel answered before her [older] 
sister, she died first. R' Yosi coun¬ 
tered that she answered first 
because she was summoned first. 
According to the latter, Rachel died 
first because of the curse implied in 
Jacob's statement to Laban [see 
below v. 32]: With whomever you 
find your gods, he shall not live , 
which was like the inadvertant com¬ 
mand of a ruler [i.e., an uninten¬ 
tional prognostication.] 

irntj Ira? nbrn) pbrr iab -nyn — 

Have we then still a share and an in¬ 
heritance in our father's house? 

— What possible reason can we 
have for attempting to delay your 
departure? Have we any hope of in¬ 
heriting anything of our father's es¬ 
tate together with his sons? (Rashi). 

— Since he has sons, we shall not 
receive any share or inheritance, for 
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daughters do not inherit when there 
are sons (Midrash Aggadah). 

[Regarding why they first offered 
these rationales and did not im¬ 
mediately say, 'Whatever God has 
said to you, do,' see footnote to v. 
4.] 

Some commentators treat the expression 
nbmi pbn, lit. a share and an inheritance, as a 
hendiadys, meaning: an heir's portion. 

However, R' Hirsch perceives pbn, share, 
to imply: will our father give us anything 
now, during his lifetime, or rtbflJ, an inheri¬ 
tance, in the future? Or HaChaim interprets 
share — from our mother's estate, and in¬ 
heritance — from our father's. 

15. msn *>3 1*7 murm nin:: tobn 

t t : • : - : * ; i ■ i 

— Are we not considered by him as 
strangers? For he has sold us. 

Instead of treating us like 
daughters and giving us a dowry 
upon marriage, he treated us like 
strangers and sold us to you in 
return for your work (Rashi). 

usp? n* bl3jj-m bpiOi — And [he] 
even totally consumed our money! 

The money we should have re¬ 
ceived upon our marriage (Radak). 

— He withheld the wages due you 
for your labor (Rashi). 

— After having used us to drive a 
hard bargain and extract fourteen 
years free service from you, it 
would have been no financial loss to 
utilize the value of your work as our 
dowry. Even that did not enter his 


mind; whatever we earned for him, 
he retained! (R' Hirsch). 

[The translation even totally consumed 
reflects the emphatic form of the Hebrew 
which employs the infinitive: and he con¬ 
sumed also consumed .] 

16. D’nbx b’yn *ib>n “iu>'yrrb3 ’3 

-r ■; t ▼ 

i3U3bi ton lib 13’Dxn — But, all the 
wealth that God has taken away 
from our father, belongs to us and 
to our children. 

The translation of the conjunc¬ 
tive ’P as but, follows the implica¬ 
tion of Rashi. [It is similar to 18:15: 
npnv '3, But you laughed, i.e. you 
laughed indeed, see Rashi there.] 
The meaning of our passage is: We 
will receive nothing of our fathers 
estate. However, that which God has 
already taken from our father [and 
given to you] is ours and our 
children's. 

— Consequently there is no 
reason we should not accompany 
you right now (Alshich). 

The word b’jrn, taken away literally means 
set aside, separate. [The word usually con¬ 
notes rescue ] since one [who rescues a per¬ 
son) thereby separates him from misfortune 
and from the enemy (Rashi). 

Onkelos renders similarly tt/IDK, 
separated, while Y onasan renders )pli, 
removed, as does Radak: rnt?n 

ntf>V TV* “in* bp — 

Whatever God has said to you, do. 

I.e., proceed! You do not need 
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31 father's house? 15 Are we not considered by him as 
15-18 strangers? For he has sold us and even totally con¬ 
sumed our money ! 16 But, all the wealth that God has 
taken away from our father belongs to us and to our 
children. So now, whatever God has said to you, do.' 

17 Jacob arose and lifted his children and wives 
onto the camels. 18 He led away all his livestock and 
all the wealth which he had amassed — his purchased 


permission; rely only on God's 
words (Sforno). 

[Sforno might mean either: Seeing 
that God has so commanded you, you 
do not need our permission, or you do 
not need Laban's permission.] 

17. Jacob's flight. 

o^mn-by r^rnNi raa-nx xtem — 

And lifted his children and [his] 
wives onto the camels. 

Jacob gave precedence to the 
males over the females whereas 
Esau gave precedence to the 
women, as it is written [36:6]: and 
Esau took his wives and his sons 
(Rashi). 

Gur Aryeh explains the different order of 
priority. Esau took wives only to satisfy his 
personal lust. The birth of children was a 
secondary outcome of his marriages; to him 
the women remained paramount. Jacob mar¬ 
ried because he was the forerunner of the 
Jewish nation and it was his responsibility to 
give birth to children; to him the children 
came first because they were the reason for 
his marriages. That Moses gave precedence 
to his wife over his children (Exodus 4:20) 
was because his sons were still infants who 
depended on their mother for all their needs. 
Jacob evacuated his wives across the river to 
escape Esau before he took his children 


across (32:23), specifically because the adults 
could be more easily taken across the river 
than the weaker, less agile children. Gur 
Aryeh concludes, however, that the order of 
preference is material only when one plans to 
settle down and build a future; then one's 
priorities reflect his values. In the cases of 
Moses and of Jacob in 32:23, loading for 
travel is a matter of convenience, and 
precedence is immaterial. [Cf. Levush; 
Maskil l'David; Divrei David.] 

18. lu/n-rba-nff) inapn-ba-ni* am 
“rttfx — He led away all his 
livestock and all the [lit. his ] wealth 
which he had amassed . 1,1 

Jacob purposely left in a grand 
manner — leading his flocks and 
systematically gathering all his 
wealth — so as not to arouse the 
suspicions of Laban's people. 
Anyone who saw him leaving so 
openly would assume that he was 
departing with Laban's full 
knowledge and consent. Had he 
gone stealthily, he would have been 
stamped as a fugitive (Abarbanel). 

The translation of livestock for nij?n (lit. 
acquisition] follows R' Hirsch who explains 
that when that word occurs together with 
[lifeless, movable property (see R' 
Hirsch to 12:5)] it refers to living property, 
herds and flocks. 


1. In these verse the Torah elaborates on Jacob's manner of leaving Paddan Aram, because it 
strikingly portends the departure of his descendants from Egyptian bondage. 

Just as Jacob left with great wealth, so his descendants left Egypt bill with great 

wealth, as God promised Abraham [15:14]. Just as Laban learned of Jacob's departure only 
after three days, so Pharaoh discovered only later uyn rn:? ’D, that the people had fled [with no 
intention of returning] ( Exodus 14:5). Laban pursued Jacob, who was saved because of God's 
intervention; Pharaoh pursued Israel which was saved by the miracle at the Sea of Reeds. 
Thus, this is another illustration of the principle that the events in the lives of the Patriarchs 
were forerunners of their children's future history ( Hoffman; cf. Tanchuma Lech-Lecha 9). 
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qik ■[uss tt/DT “iu?k irip rapn — His 
purchased property [lit. the 
purchase of his acquired property] 
which he had amassed in Paddan 
Aram. 

I.e., the slaves and maidservants, 
camels and donkeys which he had 
purchased [napn] with the proceeds 
of the sale of Irip, his flocks [lit. his 
acquired property. (Cf. comm, to 
30:43)] (Rashi). 

[Here, Rashi explains that njpn means ac¬ 
quisition, not livestock (Be'er Mayim 
Chaim).] 

The Torah thus bears testimony 
that all of Jacob's wealth which he 
took along with him was legitimate¬ 
ly his, i.e., possessions which he 
legally acquired in exchange for his 
own property (Hoffmann). 

Haamek Davar perceives I3?3p n3j?n 
[lit. the purchase of his acquired posses¬ 
sions] to mean the possessions acquired 
by his slaves (the term being applied 
to slaves who are themselves acquired, 
as in Lev. 22:11.) He explains that Jacob 
himself did not engage in bartering his 
flocks for wealth; this was done by his 
talented slaves. 

|V33 ny-iK r>3K pnr> by tonb — To 
go [lit. come] to his father Isaac, to 
the land of Canaan. 

— For it was to both that he 
yearned to return: his father's 
house, and to the Holy Land 
(Haamek Davar). 

19. UKirntj mb -}bn pb] — [And] 
Laban had gone to shear his sheep. 

— Which were pasturing under 
the charge of his sons, a three-day 


distance away from Jacob's flocks 
[see 30:36] (Rashi). 

Sheep-shearing was an occasion 
of festivity for the entire family as 
evident from II Samuel 13:23ff and 
other places in Scripture. Accor¬ 
dingly, since Laban was away with 
his entire household, the time was 
most opportune for Rachel to enter 
his house and steal his teraphim, 
and for Jacob to flee (Haamek 
Davar). 

rp3Kb ntfN D’Dinn hk bm niini — 

▼ t : V ■ T ! ■ v t ■ - 

And Rachel stole the teraphim that 
belonged to her father. 

— To keep him from idol- 
worship (Rashi). 

Rachel's intention was noble for she 
said to herself: Can I depart and leave 
my father to worship such idols? Accor¬ 
dingly, the Torah records this episode 
(Midrash). 

Rachel thought that her intention of 
weaning her father from idolatry could 
be accomplished by her theft. If the 
supposed 'gods' lacked even the power 
to protect themselves against thieves, 
how could they protect the household 
of their owners? ( R ' Hirsch). 

— She stole them to keep them 
from telling Laban that Jacob 
wished to flee, since as implied by 
Hoshea 3:4 and Zechariah 10:2, 
they were used for divination 
(Rashbam). 

Although both of the above in¬ 
terrelations reflect varying — and 
not necessarily mutually exclusive 
views — Ibn Ezra inclines to the lat¬ 
ter reason. If her intention was to 
stop Laban's idol-worship, she 
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31 property which he had amassed in Paddan Aram — to 
19 go to his father Isaac, to the land of Canaan. 

19 Laban had gone to shear his sheep, and Rachel 
stole the teraphim that belonged to her father . 


should have hidden and not taken 
them with her. 

Among the answers offered to 
justify Rashi's interpretation is that 
Rachel would have attracted too 
much attention had she stopped to 
bury the teraphim; she therefore 
took them along — contemptuously 
placing them beneath her — and 
awaited a more propitious time to 
dispose of them (R' Yosef Caro: 
Toldos Yitzchak). According to Gur 
Aryeh she was afraid that Laban 
might refuse to believe Jacob's 
protestations that no member of his 
company had stolen the teraphim. 
Laban might become so vehement 
that she would be forced to return 
them in order to appease him. To 
prepare herself for such an even¬ 
tuality, she did not destroy them. 

Onkelos delicately renders the term stole 
in this verse, and next as ’ddi, concealed. [See 
Nvsinah laCer who suggests that this might 
be the primary meaning of the verb 3JJ, and 
that the connotation of steal is therefore ap¬ 
plied to one who conceals other people's pos¬ 
sessions for his own selfish use, while in this 
case Rachel clearly took them for loftier pur¬ 
poses.] 

••^Teraphim 

The etymology of this word, which 
occurs only in the plural, is obscure. 

Ibn Janach, as does Onkelos, merely 
defines them as images, idols, but offers 
no clue to the etymology of the word. 
Ramban derives it from the root nsn 
meaning weak [see Exod. 5:17] alluding 
to the weakness' of their prognostica¬ 
tions, as the prophet declared [Zechari- 
ah 10:2]: For the teraphim have spoken 
vanity. The Zohar interprets the word 
as being related to tpn and riDTm, 
denoting obscenity the term being a 


contemptuous one suggesting that the 
teraphim were the objects of obscenity, 
and filth. [Similarly, Tanchuma], 

The Zohar [cited below] suggests that 
the idols were made in the form of a 
male and female [hence the plural form 
of the word teraphim], Radak, who is of 
the opinion that they were a kind of 
clock which foretold fortunes, conjec¬ 
tures that the plural form is used since 
they were composed of several tablets. 
Hoffmann explains that the form may 
be regarded as a majestic plural; since 
the teraphim were regarded as gods, 
they were referred to in the plural. 

That the teraphim were considered 
gods is evident from verse 30 where 
Laban called them my gods. As the 
Zohar notes, Laban was a great sorcerer 
who practiced the occult arts, and it was 
by such means that he learned whatever 
he wished to know. 

Many consider them to have been a 
kind of household god supposed to be 
the protector of the home similar to the 
later Roman Penates; they were con¬ 
sulted for oracular purposes (R' 
Hirsch). Ramban [below] suggests that 
not all teraphim mentioned in Scripture 
were venerated as idols. 

One of the earliest descriptions of 
teraphim is found in Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 36. [It does not appear in the 
Radal edition, however; probably the 
result of censorship]: 

'What are teraphim? — They would 
slay a firstborn man, remove his head 
and soak it in salt. They would write the 
name of an unclean spirit on a golden 
plate, place it under his tongue, and set 
him up on a wall. They would light can¬ 
dles, burn incense before it and bow 
down to it; it would then speak to them 
by magic. Unto such an object, did 
Laban bow down. How do we know 
that teraphim speak? For it is written 
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[Zechariah 10:2]: fhe teraphim have 
spoken vanity. For that reason Rachel 
stole them so they should not tell Laban 
that Jacob had fled, and furthermore, to 
remove idolatrous worship from her 
father's house. [A similar description 
appears in Targum Y onasan, Midrash 
Tanchuma. See also Aruch, s.v. qnn]. 

[Ralbag suggests that the teraphim did not 
actually speak. Rather, they served as the 
medium by which some sort of magical, oc¬ 
cult voice was heard. See also lbn Ezra 
below.) 

The Zohar maintains, however, that 
the teraphim did possess certain powers 
which were the result of magical arts. 
According to Rav Yehudah, these 
powers were implanted in the objects by 
making them with scrupulous 
adherence to the magical properties of 
certain times and moments for striking 
and for holding off. At one moment the 
craftsman would use his hand to beat it 
into shape, and at another he would 
relax. Hence the term teraphim, akin to 
hereph [relax] (II Sam. 24:16). For when 
the craftsman was making it, the man 
who knew the proper seconds and 
hours stood over him, saying at one mo¬ 
ment "strike", and at the other moment: 
"stay". There is no other work which 
requires to be timed in this way. This 
magic idol continually uttered evil 
counsel, and prompted mischief, and 
Rachel therefore feared that it might 
counsel her father to do mischief to 
Jacob. The Teraphim were a male and a 
female image, and a number of 
ceremonies had to be performed before 
them before they would speak. Among 
these ceremonies were that the area in 
front of it had to be swept and cleaned. 
Therefore, when Rachel contemptuous¬ 
ly sat on them [i>. 34 below] they could 
not speak. Hence Laban delayed three 
days before pursuing, because he had 
not been told of Jacob's flight. 

Ibrx Ezra cites an opinion that the 
teraphim were bronze instruments used 


for determining the time of day [so 
Radak], He also cites the view of others 
that they were images made by astrolo¬ 
gers, which at certain times had the 
power of speech. The latter is inferred 
from a literal interpretation of 
Zechariah 10:2: the teraphim spoke 
vanity. Radak differs from this in¬ 
terpretation of Zechariah; he interprets 
it figuratively as meaning: the teraphim 
instructed vanity [by magical means 
other than speech] [cf. Ralbag], He of¬ 
fers only that they were a kind of dum¬ 
my in the form of a human being which 
was capable of absorbing higher 
powers. His proof that the images were 
in the shape of a human is that Michal 
deceived David's pursuers by putting 
teraphim in the bed, which they mis¬ 
took for David [/ Samuel 19:13 ff .] 

Ramban deduces from the story of 
Michal that not all teraphim were 
worshipped as idols, for if so, David 
would certainly not have possessed 
them. He follows the opinion, therefore, 
that they were a type of time-measuring 
instrument which were used to magical¬ 
ly foretell fortunes. Men of little faith 
therefore venerated them as idols, and 
consulted them rather than God, as 
evidenced by such references in Scrip¬ 
ture as Judges 17:5 and ibid. 1&:5. 

That Laban was a diviner, Ramban 
continues, is evident from his remark 
[above 30:27]: I have learned by divina¬ 
tion. He came from a land of diviners 
[see reference in Isaiah 2:6 to land of the 
east which was inhabited by soothsay¬ 
ers and which was a center of the occult 
sciences. Charan, too, was in the east 
(29:1)]. Balaam the diviner [Laban's 
grandson (Midrash)] hailed from Aram 
[see Numbers 23:7]. Hence Laban 
venerated this time-measuring object of 
occult powers as a god. 

[Note that in 30:27 lbn Ezra main¬ 
tains that Laban used his teraphim for 
the divination mentioned there.] 
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31 20 Jacob deceived Laban the Aramean by not telling 

20-21 him that he was fleeing . 21 Thus, he fled with all he 


20. 'nitcn pb nb-nK n'pjn ni^i - 
Jacob deceived [lit. stole the heart 
of] Laban the Aramean. 

I.e. he stole Laban's mind [i.e., 
deceived him], 'Heart' is figurative¬ 
ly used in this sense, since the seat 
of the intellect [in Biblical idiom] is 
the heart (Ibn Ezra). 

Cf. Targum Y onasan: He stole 
the knowledge of Laban; while 
Onkelos, as noted above s.v. 333J11 
brn renders: Jacob concealed from 
Laban. 

Jacob deceived Laban by not 
revealing that he realized that Laban 
was no longer well disposed toward 
him [u. 2]. Jacob acted in this con¬ 
cealed manner because he knew that 
Laban was a cheat and would have 
taken measures to prevent Jacob's 
flight had his suspicions been 
aroused. [Therefore the Torah men¬ 
tions again in this context that 
Laban was Aramean, which, as 
noted in the comm, and footnote to 
2Sr2 is Midrashically interpreted as 
if it read ramai, rogue or cheat] 
(5 for no). 

According to Ramban [u. 24], 
Laban is again referred to as the 
’xnn, cheat, to intimate in a con¬ 
temptuous manner that although 
Laban was the 'Aramean' — who 
prided himself as a diviner and 
master of teraphim — he was still 
deceived by Jacob. 

Kin n-Q ^ lb -ran ’ba-by — By not 
telling him [lit. in that he did not tell 
him] that he was fleeing. 

Obviously, if he would tell him, it 
could not be called fleeing! The in¬ 
tent is that Jacob never gave Laban 
any cause to suspect that he would 
ever flee (Or HaChaim). 


— He did not tell him he was 
planning to depart; he fled instead 
(Radak). 

[Jacob justifies his action in v. 31 
(Sforno). ] 

According to Me'am Loez [cf. 
Chomas Anach], Jacob had duped 
Laban by not telling him when he 
first arrived Kin nib ’D, that he was 
a fugitive from his brother Esau, 
and that his stay would be only of a 
limited duration until it was safe for 
him to leave. Therefore, Laban 
trusted him and never suspected 
that he would flee from him. 

Haamek Davar perceives Laban's 
heart as the subject of this phrase, 
the interpretation of the passage be¬ 
ing: Jacob deceived [lit. stole the 
heart of] Laban the Aramean, in 
that Laban's heart did not reveal to 
Laban that Jacob would flee — and 
he therefore was not on guard 
against it. 

21. lb b}i Kin — Thus 
[lit. and] he fled with all he had. 

Jacob assumed that God would 
keep the knowledge of his depar¬ 
ture from Laban. As has often hap¬ 
pened in Jewish history, however, 
God did not act as people wanted 
Him to. Instead, Laban learned of 
Jacob's flight, pursued and caught 
him — but God saved Jacob through 
another means. This eventual 
protection, too, is a common thread 
in Jewish history (Haamek Davar). 
[See footnote to v. 23.] 

The Hebrew term for fleeing, mx 
suggests flight from a place in anticipa¬ 
tion of future danger and in cases where 
there is no pursuer; the term 013 in¬ 
dicates flight from a pursuer and a clear 
and present danger (Sforno). 
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~in$n n* “lijni npp — And 
proceeded to cross the river [lit. and 
he arose and he crossed the river.] 

I.e., the Euphrates (Onkelos; 
Targum Y onasan). 

According to Midrash Sechel 
Tov, the word Dj?P [lit. and he 
arose] connotes that after his depar¬ 
ture from Aram, he arose spiritually 
[cf. OpP in 23:17.] 

“jyban “in pistil Dtyn — [And] he 
set his direction [lit. face] toward 
Mount Gilead. 

His retinue was growing tired 
and he set his sight on the fertile 
pastures of Gilead to afford his peo¬ 
ple and livestock the opportunity of 
resting (Haamek Davar). 

— He chose Mount Gilead 
because he prophetically foresaw 
that his descendants would win a 
great victory there in the time of 
nn? 1 , Jephtah [see Judges 11:29] 
(Targum Y onasan). 

The territory soon to be named 
Gilead plays an important role in 
later Biblical history. It is a most 
fertile region, and lies east of the 
Jordan River. It was not named 
Gilead until later [u. 47]. The Torah 
uses the name by which it was 
already called ih the days of Moses 
(Abarbanel). 

Jacob wished to avoid the ar¬ 
duous and dangerous task of cross¬ 
ing the Jordan with his large camp. 
He intended to travel southward 
along the east bank of the Jordan to 
the southeast corner of Eretz Y Israel 
and enter by the land route to the 


Negev region via Mount Seir, to 
Hebron where his father was. Cf. 
his reference to Seir in 33:14. 
Ultimately, however, he changed 
his route and took a shortcut by 
crossing the Jordan opposite 
Shechem (HaRechasim leBikah). 

22 . [Laban is informed of Jacob's 
departure. He pursues him and 
overtakes him in Gilead.] 

ni*3 pbb nap — [And] it was 
told to Laban on the third day. 

On the third day — because that 
was the distance between Jacob and 
Laban's flocks (Rashi); see on v. 19. 

Ba'al HaTurim cites a Midrash 
that the informant was Amalek, a 
grandson of Esau, who also later in¬ 
formed Pharaoh that the Jews had 
fled [see Exod. 14:5. In both verses 
the expression rna occurs.] 

The numerical value oi: rn^ ’3 
[ = 240] equals pbpy, Amalek. 

According to Targum Y onasan, 
Laban's shepherds told Laban after 
perceiving that the abundant bless¬ 
ing that had come to their region 
had ceased. They reasoned that 
Jacob must have left, and brought 
the news to Laban: 

'After Jacob had gone, the 
shepherds went to the well but 
found no water; they waited three 
days in case it would again overflow 
but it did not. So they came to 
Laban on the third day and he knew 
that Jacob had fled because through 
his righteousness it had overflowed 
for twenty years' [see footnote to 
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31 4, had and proceeded to cross the river, and he set his 
22-23 direction toward Mount Gilead . 

22 It was told to Laban on the third day that Jacob 
had fled . 21 So he took his kinsmen with him and 
pursued him a distance of seven days, catching up 


28:10; and comm, to 29:2 s.v. 

23. my r»nt< — So [lit. and ] 

he took his kinsman [lit. brothers ] 
with him. 

[The translation of 'brothers' as 
kinsman follows Rashi. Ramban in 
v. 46 observes that Laban's kinsmen 
were Jacob's kinsmen through mar¬ 
riage as well, and in that they were 
descended from Nachor, Abraham's 
brother.] 

Laban's act of taking his kinsman 
with him in pursuit proves his ag¬ 
gressive intentions. As Midrash 
Tanchuma observes: 

When Laban set out in pursuit of 
Jacob he intended to kill him, and 
the Torah accordingly speaks of 
Laban as if he had actually done so, 
as.it says: ’nK "ink An Ara- 
mean, was the destroyer of my 
father [Deut. 26:5]. For the gentile 
nations, God equates evil intentions 
with actions [because their general 
performance justifies the assump¬ 
tion that they would indeed do so if 
they had the opportunity] (Rashi, 
Deut. ibid.). ,IJ 

Pharaoh also pursued the Jews. 
The events in Jacob's life were a 


prognostication for his descendants 
(Rimzei HaTorah, Torah Sheleimah 
31:50). 

nm’ ny^iy •tp'j rnrj* qTvi — And 
[he] pursued him a distance of 
seven days. 

During the three days that the 
messenger traveled toward Laban, 
Jacob had been proceeding on his 
journey. Consequently, by the time 
the messenger reached Laban, there 
was a six-day distance between 
them. On the seventh day [i.e., the 
next day, the day when Jacob 
covered the stretch of ground which 
made him seven travel-days apart 
from Laban's starting point (Sifsei 
Chachomim)], Laban overtook him. 
Thus, the distance Jacob would 
have traveled in seven days, Laban 
covered in one. [Hence, it says and 
he pursued him a distance of seven 
days; not that he actually pursued 
him for seven days. (This bracketed 
addition is not in all editions)] 
(Rashi). [2] 

Rashbam points out that this was 
natural since Jacob would be traveling 
slowly on account of his flocks. He 
implies, however, that the interpretation 
is that Laban overtook Jacob after Jacob 


1. Laban's cruelty is the reason why Jacob could not remain in Paddan Aram in fulfillment of 
God's prophecy to Abraham that his children would endure a long exile [15:13]. An allusion 
to this may be found in the verse nipHXp '3N nnk An Aramean was the destroyer of 
my father, and he went down to Egypt (Deut. 26:5); because of Laban the Aramean, Jacob 
was forced to undergo his exile in Egypt rather than in Aram (R' Munk). 

2. Why did Jacob not enjoy nX’pj?, contraction of the way, as he had on his way to 
Charan and as even Eliezer experienced when he was dispatched to seek a wife for Isaac? Had 
such a miracle recurred, Jacob would have been spared the ordeal of being overtaken by 
Laban. 

By not giving him supernatural speed God demonstrated to Jacob that he need not fear any 
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had actually traveled seven days [i.e. 
Laban covered in four days the distance 
Jacob covered in seven]. 

Ramban suggests that Laban over¬ 
took Jacob after Laban had travelled 
seven days. First, he had to return to his 
city to get his kinsmen [thus, in effect, 
covering in seven days what Jacob 
traveled in ten days]. He cites Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer in support of his view. 
Ramban agrees, however, that ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash cited by Rashi, 
Laban began his pursuit without first 
returning to the city. 

Tosafos HaRosh maintains that the 
episode occurred as follows: 

Jacob first returned to the city where 
he and Laban lived. (It was there that 
Rachel stole Laban's teraphim). Jacob 
fled from there, and the messenger set 
out on the three day journey to inform 
Laban. Laban first returned home, a 
journey of three days, and also dis¬ 
covered that his teraphim were missing. 
By this time, Jacob was six travel days 
away. Laban set out in hot pursuit, 
overtook Jacob on the next day, cover¬ 
ing in one day what had taken Jacob a 
week. 

[Most estimate the distance Jacob 
traveled — from Charan to Gilead — at 
about thirty miles.] 

“iyban trm ink pxini — Catching up 
with him [lit. and he became at¬ 
tached to him] on Mount Gilead. 

— Where Jacob had stopped to 
pasture his flocks (Haamek Davar). 

— Where Jacob had been offering 
praise and praying to God (Targum 
Y onasan). 


On the eve of the seventh day 
Laban reached the foot of the 
mountain and he saw Jacob en¬ 
camped at a distance. That night as 
he slept below Jacob's camp, he 
dreamt the following dream 
(Ramban). 

The translation of p?!!] as catching 
up with him follows Ramban and others 
who hold that Laban did not actually 
overtake Jacob until after God's warn¬ 
ing in the following dream. [Cf. Ibn 
Ezra next verse.] 

The Hebrew refers to the point at 
which one can sight the other from afar 
(HaRechasim leBik'ah). 

The entire plain was known as 
Mount Gilead. Therefore, as soon as 
Laban reached that plain where, 
although from afar, Jacob was en¬ 
camped, he is said to have caught him; 
he did not actually overtake or confront 
him until the following morning [u. 25] 
(Haamek Davar). 

24. God's warning to Laban. 

□brig ’lsn^cn igb ^ D'nbK 
nbj^n — But [lit. and] God had 
come to Laban the Aramean in a 
dream by [lit. of the ] night. 

Through His angel Michael, 
brandishing a sword (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer). 

Before Laban even caught up 
with Jacob, God had already come 
to Laban. There are many such 
verses [which are not in strict 
chronological sequence, but which 


harm from Laban even if there were to be a successful pursuit. To the contrary, if God had 
contracted the way for Jacob, it would have appeared as if vn it was not in His power to 
protect Jacob from a direct confrontation with Laban. Other benefits of this natural course 
were that Laban was forced to pledge that he would not harm Jacob, and that Rachel would be 
buried on the road where she would pray for Israel when it trudged into Babylonian Exile [see 
comm. 35:19] (Or HaChaim). 
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31 with him on Mount Gilead. 24 But God had come to 

24 Laban the Aramean in a dream by night and said to 

him, 'Beware lest you speak with Jacob either good or 
bad/ 


parenthetically revert to an earlier 
incident to supply us with more 
detailed information. They are 
omitted from the original narrative 
in order not to break the initial con¬ 
tinuity of the story] (Ibn Ezra). 

[This differs from Ramban cited above, 
that the verses here do reflect the correct se¬ 
quence, and that Laban did not overtake 
Jacob until u. 25. Apparently, Ibn Ezra — like 
Onkelos — holds that p37!l and are syn¬ 
onymous and both connote overtook; hence 
he explains the redundancy of verses 23 and 
25 by explaining the interim verse as 
paranthetical. Ramban apparently maintains 
that p?7!] connotes approaching closely; not 
until v. 25 did he overtake (Jty!]) Jacob.} 

Laban is again referred to as 
’ipntcn [the Aramean, Midrashically 
interpreted as if it read ’NEnn, the 
cheat]: Though Laban was a cheat 
and his townspeople were idolators 
and diviners [see on v. 19 and 20], 
yet the prophetic dream came to 
"him in honor of the righteous Jacob 
(Ramban). 

— For just as God had come to 
Abimelech [20:3] in honor of 
Abraham, so did He come to Laban 
in honor of Jacob (Radak). 

[Cf. Radak to 20:3 that to protect the 
honor of the righteous, God comes to 
gentiles in prophetic dreams. The 
Midrash similarly observes that God 
appears to heathens only at night. This 
was the case also with Balaam (see 
Numbers 22:20), since the deeds of the 
wicked are as dark as night.] [1) 


19 ^ “ Beware 

lest you speak with Jacob. 

— Even speech is forbidden you 
(S for no). 

According to the Zohar, speech 
was forbidden him because it had 
been Laban's intent not to wage 
physical war on him since Jacob 
was more powerful than he — but to 
kill Jacob through his words by 
casting a spell upon him. Thus God 
cautioned him not to communicate 
with Jacob at all (Zohar). 

According to Divrei David, the 
intent in the literal sense was not 
that Laban avoid any communica¬ 
tion, but that he avoid conversing 
on the matter of Jacob returning to 
Charan. 

jn “ty — Either good or bad [lit. 
from good until bad.] 

[He should not even speak good] 
because [even] the goodness of the 
wicked is evil to the righteous. Since 
the righteous despise any benefits 
they may derive from wicked peo¬ 
ple, the benefit itself is not truly 
good (Rashi based on Y evamos 
103b). 

— Since the righteous man knows 
the enmity the wicked holds for 
him. What may appear to be an act 
of goodness is in reality, sinister in 
intent (Kli Y akar). 

— In this case: What you might 


1. Cf. also Moreh Nevuchim 2:51 lhat the phrase God came to ... in a dream by night does 
not indicate a prophecy, and the person mentioned in the phrase is not a prophet. The ex¬ 
pression merely informs us that the attention of that person was called by God — through an 
angel — to a certain thing, and that this occurred at night. 

... For just as God may cause a person to move in order to save or kill another person, so 
may He cause, according to His will, certain things to rise in man's mind in a dream by night. 
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consider an act of goodness, such as 
enticing him to return with you to 
Charan, is really evil as far as he is 
concerned since the Divine Presence 
will not rest on him so long as he is 
associated with the wicked (Sifsei 
Chachomim). 

MasJcif I'David observes that the intent of 
the Gemara Y evamos 103b upon which 
Rashi based his exposition explains that God 
ordered Laban not to speak to Jacob even of 
good because he might seek to involve Jacob 
in a discussion about idols. Indeed, in verse 
30, Laban did refer to the teraphim as gods. 

According to Ramban, the literal 
sense is: Either good — i.e., neither 
entice him by promising to treat 
him well if he returns with you; or 
bad — nor threaten him with harm 
if he does not, for it is I Who com¬ 
manded him to return to his land. 

This explains how Laban conversed 
with Jacob at all after God's warning. 
But he avoided any mention of Jacob 
returning with him to Charan (Diurei 
David). 

HaRechasim leBik'ah explains the ex¬ 
pression either good or bad as 
idiomatically meaning anything, as in 
24:50. [However, Laban ignored this 
implication of God's command and con¬ 
versed with Jacob anyway, avoiding 
only the question of returning with him 
to Charan.] 

The result of God's warning, as noted 
by Midrash Aggadas Bereishis [Torah 
Sheleimah S551] is that Laban did not 


carry out his villainous plan of killing 
Jacob. 

25. 3'pjp n* Ate;’} — [And] 
Laban overtook Jacob. 

In v. 23 Laban merely reached 
close to him; but now, in the morn¬ 
ing, he actually overtook him and 
they met in a face-to-face confron¬ 
tation (Lekach Tov). [Cf. Ibn Ezra 
and Ramban above.] 

ibnt< n# ypn — [And] 

Jacob had pitched his tent on the 
mountain. 

On the slope of the mountain 
itself (Haamek Davar). 

[I.e. Mount Gilead, as further 
identified at the end of the verse 
(Ramban to 30:40).] 

nyban in3 rn# n* ypn pb) — 
While Laban had stationed his 
kinsmen on Mount Gilead [follow¬ 
ing Onkelos .] 

— Jacob had taken tents with him 
for his family and servants, but 
Laban and his kinsmen had not. 
Laban stationed his entourage at the 
foot of the mountain. He was still at 
a distance from Jacob even though 
the entire plain is referred to as the 
hill country of Gilead (Haamek 
Davar). 

Ibn Ezra interprets the word 
lbn$, his tent, to refer to both Jacob 
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31 25 Laban overtook Jacob. Jacob had pitched his tent 

25-28 on the mountain, while Laban had stationed his 
kinsmen on Mount Gilead. 26 Laban said to Jacob, 
'What have you done that you have deceived me and 
led my daughters away like captives of the sword? 
27 Why have you fled so stealthily, and cheated me? 
Nor did you tell me — for 1 would have sent you off 
with gladness, with songs, with timbrel, and with 
lyre! 28 And you did not even allow me to kiss my 
sons and daughters. Now you have acted foolishly. 


and Laban: Jacob pitched his tent 
and Laban pitched his with his 
kinsmen on Mount Gilead. 

26. [Laban reproaches Jacob for 
having stolen away with his daugh¬ 
ters as if they were captives taken in 
war]: 

niini n'tyy mp — What 
have you done that [lit. and] you 
have deceived me [lit. stolen my 
heart] ? 

What crime have you committed 
that compelled you to deceive me 
and flee? (Abarbanel). 

nV»3tf3 Trt} nn arum — And 
[you] led my daughters away like 
captives of the sword? 

[I.e., like prisoners of war], 
'sword' is a synonym for war 
(Rashi). 

— Thus, preventing them from 
bidding farewell to their father and 
brothers (Alshich). 

Laban feigns injured innocence in 
portraying himself as the aggrieved 
father by bringing up the matter of 
his daughters before the matter of 
Jacob's fleeing or the theft of his 
teraphim (Haamek Davar). 

27. ’nK niini rhnb nK3i?3 rnpb — 
Why have you fled so stealthily [lit. 
why have you been stealthy to flee] 


and cheated me? [lit. and stole from 
me]: 

— And stole my heart [i.e. de¬ 
ceived me] as in v. 26 (Rashi; 
Radak). 

— And stole my teraphim (Haa¬ 
mek Davar). 

113351 t]hs Dnu/31 nmpty} 

— For l would have sent you off 
with gladness, [and] with songs, 
with timbrel and with lyre. 

The question was rhetorical, the 
implication being: It was foolish of 
you to flee without telling me, for 
had you asked me I would have 
given you permission and made a 
gala farewell celebration for you 
(Malbim). 

28. pmb k5i - 

And You did not [even] allow me to 
kiss my sons and daughters. 

— To kiss — i.e., a farewell kiss 
(Ralbag); or in the sense of pty? in 
41:40: sustain, render: and you did 
not allow me to make provision for 
my sons and daughters (Chizkuni). 

My sons here obviously means 
my grandchildren, for 
grandchildren are like children 
(Radak). 

Itojf n^pn riny — Now, you have 
acted foolishly. 

[The phrase is idiomatic. The 
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Hebrew which treats foolish as a 
verb, and acted in the infinitive, 
would literally be translated: Now, 
you have been foolish to do, = 

ntoy.] 

— You have always been the sen¬ 
sible one; now, in this instance, you 
have acted foolishly (Radak). 

How did you not expect that I 
would pursue you? (Haamek 
Davar). 

29. in ogny nito/jr 1 ? H’ — If 
is within my power [lit. there is the 
power in my hand] to do you all 
[D3l?y, second person plural] 
harm .w 

[The phrase is equivalent to 10; 
■n;b b#]: I have the strength and 
power in my hand to harm you. The 
word bx [which in this case is a 
non-sacred noun] signifies strength 
and abundance of power , and it is in 
this sense that b«, El, is used as a 
Name of God [since He is the sum 
of all Power] (Rashi). 

[That Laban made such a bold, 
confident statement implies that he 
was accompanied^ by a band of 
kinsmen large enough to have car¬ 
ried out the implied threat.] 

However, the Midrashim cite Jacob's 
extraordinary strength [see on 29:10 


and v. 45 below], and claim that Laban 
was merely boasting and glorifying 
himself; it was to Jacob's credit that 
Jacob allowed himself to be subjected to 
Laban's wickedness and that he 
responded humbly instead of seeking a 
physical test of strength. 

There are other opinions that not¬ 
withstanding the phenomenal power of 
Jacob and his household, he feared a 
confrontation with Laban because he 
knew Laban's notorious capacity to do 
evil. Although Jacob had faith that God 
would be with him, he was hesitant, 
since one should not rely on a miracle, 
and he was apprehensive that perhaps 
he had committed some sin which 
would cause him to lose God's grace (see 
on 32:11). [Cf. Sefer HaParshiyos]. 

DD’aK ‘•nbKl — But [lit. and] the God 
of your [plural] father. 

— To Whom I [too] give honor 
(Rashbam). 

The intent is: It is only because of 
Him that I show you forbearance; 
you do not deserve it seeing how 
you departed without my per¬ 
mission, and deceived me in doing 
so (Sforno). 

Itoxb ’bi* — Addressed me 

[lit. said to me] last night saying. 

As noted often in the commen¬ 
tary, the word ItoKb, saying [lit. fo 


1. Me'am Loez, following Tz'ror HaMor suggests that when making this statement Laban 
turned to Jacob's sons and addressed them all. Hence the plural: I have it in my power to harm 
all of you [D5»^y]; also the use of the Cod of 0?pK, your (plural) father . The implication is: 
"The God of your father [Jacob] addressed me last night and said, 'Beware not to speak to 
Jacob'; but to you, his sons, I can do as 1 please." 
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31 29 It is within my power to do you all harm. But the 

29-31 God of your father addressed me last night saying, 
"Beware of speaking with Jacob either good or bad." 
30 Now — you have left because you longed greatly 
for your father's house. But why did you steal my 
gods?' 

31 Jacob answered and said to Laban, 'Because I 


say] has several connotations: clear¬ 
ly, unambiguously; the communi¬ 
cation is meant to be conveyed to 
others [i.e., “ltartb, to retell]. 

In this case, Midrash Lekach Tov 
interprets that God addressed this 
communication to Laban, as Laban 
himself admits, ntnVib “ltaKb, to 
convey to future generations [i.e. 
God's warning not to mistreat Jacob 
applies eternally to all gentiles who 
come in contact with Jacob's 
descendants] as it is written [ Psalms 
105:15]: Touch not My anointed 
ones, and do My prophets no harm. 

30. rrnapai nnyi 

^■*3^ Wlb — [And] Now ~ you have 
left because you longed [lit. were 
longed for] greatly for your father's 
house. 

[Both verbs are in the infinitive 
compound: lit. leave you have left 
... longing you have longed to 
emphasize that Jacob's going was a 
fait accompli.] 

The word meaning desire [long; 
yearn] occurs often in Scripture, for ex¬ 
ample: Psalms 84:3: My soul yearns 
pppJob 14:15: You desire 
(tp3n) your handiwork (Rashi; Ibn 
Ezra cites additional references). 


The reason the verb is in the 
mpha/-passive form [lit. you were 
longed for greatly] is to suggest the 
familiar principle that feelings 
between people are reciprocated; 
since Jacob was longed for by his 
parents, he felt a parallel longing for 
them ( Karnei Or). 

mj 1 ? — [Buf] why did 
you steal my gods? 

[The preposition but is not in the 
Hebrew, but implied. The sense of 
the passage is]: Granted that you 
were motivated to leave because of 
the great longing you had for your 
father's house, but how does that 
justify your stealing my gods?! 
(Sforno). 

— The gods could be of no possi¬ 
ble value in your father's house. 
Accordingly, your theft of the 
teraphim must have been a wanton, 
provocative act (Haamek Davar). 

When the tribal ancestors [i.e. 
Jacob's sons] heard their grand¬ 
father [Laban] say this, they ex¬ 
claimed, 'We are ashamed of you, 
grandfather, that in your old age 
you can refer to them as your gods!' 
(Midrash)™ 


1. 'Laban had planned to uproot everything' (Haggadah). Laban, by his own admission [see 
also further, u. 29) was frustrated in his intention to murder Jacob and his family only by 
God's warning (Vilna Gaon, see ArtScroll Haggadah p. 101). 

In his accusation, Laban was the prophetic forerunner of the old European potentates who 
so frequently hurled at Jacob's descendants the accusation 'Why did you steal my gods?' and 
used the allegation of stealing images or communion wafers as an opportunity to take the lives 
of the Jews and seize their property ... (Harav Miller: Behold A People). 
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31. TlfO’ *»5 — Because l was 
afraid. 

Jacob answered the questions in 
order. This was his answer to 
Laban's first question [v. 26j: What 
have you done that you led my 
daughters away?(Rashi). 

WP ^ppurrni* btarns ’THE* ’3 — 
For I thought [lit. said], perhaps 
you might [lit. lest you would] steal 
your daughters from me. 

Because you claim that you did 
not allow me to marry your 
daughters only to have me take 
them away from you, you prove 
that you would have thought 
yourself justified in detaining them, 
as well as my children and posses¬ 
sions. (This in fact appears to have 
been Laban's intention as is evident 
in v. 43). Furthermore, had I 
remained with you in Charan where 
you are influential, you could more 
easily get others to help you than 
you could if I am out of your 
country (Sforno). 

Note that Jacob does not add in¬ 
sult to injury or provoke anger 
against his wives — Laban's daugh¬ 
ters — by mentioning that they had 
encouraged him to flee [v. 14] 
(Haamek Davar). 


32. tpob# n# t<ynn ay — 
With whomever you find your 
gods. [Onkelos renders this dif¬ 
ferently; see below.] 

The following is Jacob's response 
to Laban's latter accusation that he 
stole the gods (Rashbam). 

rpm kb — [He] shall not live. 

This is construed by the Mid-, 
rashim as a prayer, in the sense of 
an imprecation: May he not live: 

— He will die prematurely (Tar- 
gum Yonasan; Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer). 

The Sages in the Midrash per¬ 
ceive this curse which left the lips of 
the righteous Jacob, to have been — 
although unintentional — a 
prognostication of the future. In 
consequence of this curse, Rachel 
died on the journey (Rasfii citing 
Midrash).^ 

(In v. 14 above, an additional reason is of¬ 
fered: Rachel presumptuously answered 
before her older sister, and so died before 
her. Cf. also Meshech Chochmah to v. 13 
that 'whoever leaves a vow unfulfilled, his 
wife dies.' Regarding Rachel's having died 
on the way rather than merit being buried in 
the Cave of Machpelah, see Rashi to 31:15 
and 49:8.] 

Rashbam, however, takes the literal 
sense of Jacob's remark to be: He will 
not live — I will physically exact 


1 This must be understood in light of the dictum in Moed Katan 18-9: D’n^tyb nnrqi nn?, a 
covenant has been made with the lips, i.e., the spoken word, even it uttered unintentionally, 
may unwittingly be fulfilled as if by prophecy. 

And, just as one word uttered by a king can cause irreparable damage [see comm, to 
ArtScroll Ecclesiastes 10:5), the way in which something is expressed — even by a commoner 
— may contain a portent for the future. Accordingly, it behooves man to choose his words 
carefully. 

The dictum in Makkos 11a may be cited in this connection: A curse of a wise man, even 
though uttered without cause, takes effect. (Although in this case the idols were not found in 
Rachel's possession and thus technically the condition of the imprecation was not met. 
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31 was afraid, for I thought, perhaps you might steal 

32 your daughters from me. 32 With whomever you find 
your gods, he shall not live; in the presence of our 
kinsmen ascertain for yourself what is with me and 
take it back/ (Now Jacob did not know that Rachel 
had stolen them.) 


vengeance upon him; Ibn Ezra in¬ 
terprets: / will kill him, while Radak is 
of the opinion that the implication is 
that the culprit will be placed in Laban's 
hands for retribution. 

Jacob uttered this curse because he 
was convinced that the one who stole it 
had relapsed into idolatry (Akeidas 
Yitzchak; similarly, Sforno below). 

Onkelos explains the imprecation to 
be not against the person with whom 
the gods are found, but against the 
place. He renders our passage: The 
place where you find your deities will 
not endure [i.e. that place will be 
destroyed. The word rpn\ live , refer¬ 
ring to inanimate objects is similar to 
Nechemiah 3:34: PVi/i they revive 
O'O’lU the stones? The concept of in¬ 
animate objects being subject to 'death' 
is reminiscent of the pronouncement in 
Bava Kamma 54a: Regarding inanimate 
objects — their breaking is their death 
(Nesinah laGer).] 

irflK - In the presence of our 

kinsmen [following Rashi ; lit. 
brothers.] 

Although the reference is to the 
people who accompanied Laban, 
they are called our kinsmen because 
they were related to Jacob as well, 
both through marriage and because 
they were descended from Nachor, 


the brother of Abraham (Ramban to 
v. 46). 

Tjb-Qii — Ascertain for 
yourself [lit. recognize to yourself] 
what is with me. 

I.e., what of yours is in my pos¬ 
session (Rashi). 

— If something other than the 
teraphim was stolen, take it back 
(Ralbag). 

I 1 ? npi — And take it back [lit. and 
take to yourself]. 

— And we will indeed have been 
proven to be the culprits (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

Jacob was not as firm regarding other 
property as he was regarding Laban's 
idols. Regarding the idols he said ab¬ 
solutely: 'Whoever took it is certainly 
an idolator and must die.' But he could 
not be so certain that one of the servants 
had not stolen something else; in that 
case, should Laban discover any of his 
property he should take it back 
(Haamek Davar). 

on}}} bn-) rv — Now 

Jacob did not know that Rachel had 
stolen them. 

The Torah thus parenthetically 
testifies that Jacob uttered the im- 


nevertheless the curse took effect. See Tosafos s.v. iV'Dtj.J 

In this context, the Midrash notes that Rachel's death ensued because of Jacob's words ... 
and that Samuel's sons did not succeed their father because of what Eli said to him [see I 
Samuel 3:17; 4:11; 8:1 ff. Cf. also comm, to 22:5 s.v. ninntf/31, and Rashi to 27:45 s.v. rttj 1 ? 

— This is what Jacob meant when he lamented [48:7): brn n^uj, Rachel died through me 
— i.e. through the imprecation of my curse (Lekach Tov). 

Cf. also Sefer Chassidim 1924 that though her motives in taking the teraphim were noble, 
since Jacob was present she should have inquired of Jacob, for whenever a wise man is 
available, his advice should be sought before any action is taken. 
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precation because he had suspected 
that the culprit was a servant who 
had relapsed into idolatry and had 
stolen the teraphim to worship in 
secret. If Jacob would have had 
even the slightest notion that 
Rachel had stolen them, he would: 
(a) never have had the audacity to 
deny it so boldly; and (b) never 
have uttered a curse since he never 
would never have suspected her of 
idolatrous motives. He would have 
been certain that her motive was 
lofty — to wean her father from idol 
worship (Akeidas Yitzchak; Sfor- 
no; Alshich). 

33. npjfybiikb pb Kb’] - [And] 
Laban came into Jacob's tent 

This was Rachel's tent, the tent 
where Jacob was generally found. 
[Rachel's tent was Jacob's usual 
home because she was his primary 
wife (see on 29:31 rQpy brni; and 
Rashi to v. 4 s.v. bo 1 }’? K^pn 
n^bbl)]. Accordingly, in the 
genealogies of chapt. 46, only 
Rachel is referred to as Jacob's wife, 
a designation - not given the other 
wives. When the verse concludes by 
saying that Laban went to Rachel's 
tent, it means that he returned for a 
second search of this tent (Rashi). 

According to Midrash Lekach 
Tov, this was Jacob's own tent 
which he used for prayer. 

Ramban similarly maintains that 
the tents of Jacob and Rachel can¬ 


not be one and the same, since it 
would be incorrect for a tent to be 
variously called by two different 
names in the same verse, first 
Jacob's and then further Rachel's 
tent. He maintains, accordingly, 
that this refers to Jacob's own tent 
where he would dine with his 
children and members of the 
household. 

Kb] nmptcn b^k^i n^b b^k}! 
K^)p — And into Leah's tent and into 
the tent of the two maidservants 
[ = Bilhah and Zilpah] but he found 
nothing [lit. and he did not find]. 

Most commentators [Rashi; Ibn 
Ezra; Ramban; Ralbag] contend 
that, sequentially, Laban searched 
Rachel's tent before those of the 
maidservants. However, the Torah 
first mentions all the uneventful 
searches before going into the 
search of Rachel's tent because it 
was there that there was much to 
report. The search of Rachel's tent 
[according to Rashi, the second 
such search] is described last since 
the continuing narrative of the fol¬ 
lowing verses focuses on her [see 
below]. 

Ibn Ezra cites an opinion that the 
singular form 'tent' of the two maidser¬ 
vants indicates that one tent served 
them both. Ramban, however, leans to 
the opinion that we must conclude that 
to preserve modesty — see Niddah 17a 
— each of Jacob's four wives had a 
separate tent. 
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31 33 Laban came into Jacob's tent, and into Leah's 

33-35 t ent an d into the tent of the two maidservants, but he 
found nothing. When he had left Leah's tent, he 
came into Rachel's tent. 34 Now Rachel had taken the 
teraphim, put them into the camel's packsaddle and 
sat on them. Laban rummaged through the whole 
tent, and found nothing. 35 She said to her father, 'Let 


Akeidas Yitzchak suggests that the 
maidservants indeed had separate com¬ 
partments within the same larger tent, a 
fact which is inferred from the singular 
designation 'tent'. Also, besides their 
respective separate entrances into their 
mistresses' tents, they had direct access 
to each other's tents so that they could 
assist one another in their duties. 

bnn bi?k3 k 3»] nx 1 ? boko — 
When [lit. and] he had left Leah's 
tent, [and] he came into Rachel's 
tent. 

He returned to Rachel's tent for a 
second search directly after leaving 
Leah's tent, because he recognized 
that she was a rraynipp, one who 
touches everything (Rashi). 

[Thus, Rashi perceives the order of 
' 'Laban's search to be: The tents of Jacob 
( = Rachel), Leah, Rachel a second time, 
and finally the maidservants. As noted 
above, the Torah reserves the mention 
of Rachel for the last because the nar¬ 
rative of the following verses focuses on 
her.] 

Ramhan, in following Ibn Ezra 
and most other commentators that 
Jacob had his own tent, maintains 
that the sequence was: the tent of 
Jacob; Leah; Rachel; the maidser¬ 
vants. 

In the primary opinion cited by Ibn Ezra, 
but rejected by Ramban, the order of Laban's 
visits was as listed in the Torah: Jacob; Leah; 
the maidservants; Leah again, and Rachel. 

R' Bachya takes the order literally: Jacob; 
Leah; the maidservants; Rachel. He conjec¬ 
tures why the Torah again mentions that 
Jacob left Leah's tent after that of the 


maidservants, when it would appear more 
proper to mention that he left the tent of the 
maidservants and entered Rachel's tent. He 
suggests that the tent of Leah was the largest 
of them all, and together with the tent of the 
maidservants, it formed sort of a compound. 
Accordingly, when he left the maidservants 
he was still technically within Leah's tent. 

34. D ,| 9inn riK nnpb brm — Now 
[lit. and] Rachel had taken the 
teraphim. 

In the interim; before Laban 
entered her tent, Rachel had taken 
the teraphim in order to hide them 
(Chizkuni). 

bjpan *133 Dtttyn) - [And she] put 
them inside the camel's packsaddle. 

The word *13 literally means pil¬ 
low; the rendering packsaddle fol¬ 
lows Onkelos (Rashi). 

nrrby niprn — And [she] sat on 
them. 

In display of her utter contempt 
for Laban's 'gods', Rachel placed 
the idols beneath her (Zohar). 

[And, as we see later, since 'the 
way of women' was upon her she 
knew Laban would not trouble her 
to rise.] 

mb) b^krrb^-nk pb - 

[And] Laban rummaged [lit. felt] 
through the whole tent and found 
nothing [lit. and he did not find]. 

Laban perceived from the with¬ 
drawn way Rachel was sitting on 
the camel's packsaddles, that 'the 
way of women was upon her'. He 
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therefore did not ask her to rise 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

35. ’liK ■»ry5 "in ,,-I 7N — Let not my 
lord find it annoying [lit. let it not 
annoy (or: anger) in the eyes of my 
lord]. 

[The translation annoy for "in'! 
follows Rashi to Numb. 16:15; see 
comm, above to 4:5 yip 1 ? "in*!, this 
annoyed Cain. Onkelos renders it in 
the sense of let it not anger my lord. 
Cf. comm, to t]K nnn in 30:2.] U1 

TJP9P Dlpb bDW Klb '•a — That I can¬ 
not rise up before you. 

— To kiss your hand (Ramban). 

Some see in the 'full' spelling Klb an allu¬ 
sion that Rachel was not utterly telling an 
untruth; her intention was a double-entendre 
as if she were combining the two words Kb, 
not, and lb, for him. She was suggesting: 
Dipb ba*K Klb ’p, for to him [to my father] I 
can not rise up — but to others, indeed I 
could (see Meshech Chochmah). 

’b ’a - For the way of 

women is upon me. 

According to most, this is a 
euphemism for menstruation, 
similar to the expression rn'K, 
the manner of women, in 15:11 
(Michlol Yofi). 

— What kind of excuse was it? 
Do menstruant women not stand 
up? — Perhaps she meant that her 


condition had made her feel ill, as is 
not uncommon for some women 
(Ramban). 

Ramban continues that this must be 
understood in the context of ancient 
times when menstruant women were 
kept in isolation. This fact is indicated 
by the very designation given them — 
niddah [lit. shunned] for even talking to 
them was avoided [see Ramban to Lev. 
18:19; and cf. Resp. Chasam Sofer O. 
Ch. 23 regarding these measures in our 
times], 

... Accordingly, Rachel intimated 
that though it would ordinarily have 
been proper for her to rise and kiss his 
hands, her status as a menstruant 
prevented her from doing so. And since 
one did not then converse with a nid- 
dah, Laban kept silent and did not 
answer her. 

Tur cites an interpretation that by the 
way of women, Rachel meant that she 
was pregnant, for she was carrying Ben¬ 
jamin at the time. [This differs with the 
traditional rabbinic chronology ac¬ 
cording to which Benjamin was born 
two years later.] 

D’annn nK k*>? Kb] tosn’i — Thus 
[lit. and] he searched but [lit. and 
he] did not find the teraphim. 

[Due to her condition, he did not 
search beneath her, but he con¬ 
tinued to search elsewhere in the 
tent.] 


1. [This is one of the few places in Scripture where the verb mn occurs in conjunction with 
D'J’y, eyes', the usual idiom attaches it to nostrils.] 

Haamek Davar accordingly comments that idiomatically, when the verb rnn occurs in con¬ 
junction with eyes, as here, and in Jonah 4:2, the connotation is smarting and fierce dis¬ 
pleasure, rather than anger. The idiom here, annoy in the eyes , refers to the smarting one feels 
when one focuses his gaze on something for a prolonged period. Here, Rachel asked her father 
not to be displeased at the sight of her sitting passively while he was actively engaged in his 
search. Therefore, she implied: Please do not stare at me so; 1 cannot rise up before you, etc. 
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31 not my lord find it annoying that / cannot rise up 
36-37 before you, for the way of women is upon me/ Thus 
he searched but did not find the teraphim. 

36 Then Jacob became angered and he took up his 
grievance with Laban. Jacob spoke up and said to 
Laban, 'What is my transgression? What is my sin 
that you have hotly pursued me ? 37 When you rum- 


It was certainly a display of 
Divine Providence that Laban did 
not discover his teraphim in Ra¬ 
chel's possession. Besides the em¬ 
barrassment she would have ex¬ 
perienced, who knows what he 
would have done? (Haamek Davar). 

36. [The Torah does not record 
whether or not Laban searched 
through the belongings of his 
grandchildren and every servant as 
well. Perhaps we are to assume that 
he did; or possibly Laban felt that 
none but Jacob or his wives — who 
were Laban's daughters — would 
have had the audacity to enter his 
tent and steal his 'gods.' Neverthe¬ 
less when Laban had finished ran¬ 
sacking Jacob's belongings and 
failed to find what he was searching 
--for, the outraged Patriarch — who 
had painfully maintained his silence 
all these years — could contain 
himself no further, and became 
indignant]: 

npjnb in*) — Then [lit. 
and ] Jacob became annoyed [or and 
this angered Jacob ; see above v. 35 
and comm, to 30:2], and he took up 
his grievance [lit. argued, up¬ 
braided] with Laban. 

—Since Laban did not believe 
him, but searched through all his 
possessions. Although Jacob had 
invited Laban to make the search, 
he felt that Laban should have had 
the good manners not to do so 
(Radak). 

Ramban observes, however, that 


although Laban might have been 
justified in making the search after 
he had been invited to do so, Jacob 
had originally made the offer 
because he had thought that one of 
the members of his household 
might have stolen the teraphim. 
Now that they were not found, he 
suspected that the whole charge was 
a pretext by Laban to enable him to 
make a general search, and Jacob's 
indignation was accordingly 
aroused [similarly Sforno ]. 

np 'yipsvnp — What is my 
transgression? What is my sin...? 

[Le., in what way have I wronged 
you? ...] 

— [Transgression is a worse of¬ 
fense that sin in that the former is 
committed in a spirit of rebellion, 
while the latter denotes an inadver¬ 
tent trespass (see comm, to Exodus 
34:7 where the various terms for sin 
are defined).] 

nnK ’S — That you have hotly 
pursued [after] me? 

— As one pursues a thief? 
(Ramban). 

[The verb pbi in its literal sense means to 
kindle.] Cf. the use of this verb in the 
figurative sense of pursuit in Lam. 4:19; and 
/ 5am. 17:53 (Rashi). 

From parallel uses of the verb pbi 
throughout Scripture, HaRechasim leBikah 
maintains that the connotation is hot pursuit 
with intent to kill. 

37. ^rbg-JiK *3 — When 

you rummaged through all my 
things [lit. utensils]. 

Jacob urged: 'When a son-in-law 
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lives with his father-in-law, can he 
possibly avoid benefitting himself 
by at least a single item? Here, 
however, when you rummaged 
through all my things what did you 
find of all your household objects? 
— Nothing! Not even a needle or a 
hook!' (Midrash). 

rtb Q’ty — Set it here. 

— [Either: any object of conten¬ 
tion between us, or more generally]: 
publicly state any grievances you 
might have now (Radak). 

’OK — Before my kinsmen [lit. 
brothers ]. 

— I.e. the shepherds and other 
men who accompanied Jacob [see v. 
23] (Radak). 

y»3 irPDl’i - And let them 
decide between the two of us! 

— I.e., let them decide which of us 
is right; in Old French: eprouver 
[prove] (Rashi). 

[Rflshi thus distinguishes the meaning of 
the verb n3'* in our verse (where it means 
prove; decide) from its other meaning of 
reprove; chastise (nin^ln) as below in v. 42.] 

[Haamek Davar refers this, not to 
asking the kinsmen to decide who was 
right in their general relationship, but, 
to a request for a judgment on the par¬ 
ticular points of conflict]: 

'Perhaps we will disagree over the 
ownership of a certain article: they will 
be the arbiters and decide which of us is 
right' (Haamek Davar). 

38. Jacob proceeds to justify 
himself indignantly, by recounting 
the hardship he endured while in 


Laban's service. Laban's suspicion 
that Jacob would steal his gods — or 
anything of his, for that matter — 
was wholly unjustified as Jacob 
proceeds to emphasize (Haamek 
Davar): 

^»y ’3iK ontyy nr — These 
twenty years / have been with you. 

— And had I been dishonest, it 
would have been discovered sooner; 
no one can conceal dishonesty for 
so long. Furthermore, these twenty 
years were spent ^iay, with you, the 
ultimate rogue. No one is better able 
to sniff out chicanery than you. 
Had I ever attempted to cheat you, 
you would have known immediate¬ 
ly (Or HaChaim). 

ibaty xb tj’jyi tpbno — Your ewes 
and she-goats never [lit. have not ] 
miscarried. 

— Because of deficient pasture or 
negligence (Rashbam). 

The care I gave them was ex¬ 
emplary; I always allowed them to 
travel at their own pace, without 
rushing them (Chizkuni). 

According to Midrash Lekach 
Tov: They never miscarried, since 
your flocks were blessed because of 
me. [Cf. Laban's remark (30:27): 
HAS HEM has blessed me on your 
account.] 

’nb 3 K Kb ^:Kir ’b’K] — Nor did l eat 
rams of your flock. 

— As other shepherds allow 
themselves to do (Sforno). 

[The term b’K, ram, (lit. the 
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31 maged through all my things, what did you find of all 
38-39 y° ur household objects? Set it here before my 
kinsmen and your kinsmen, and let them decide 
between the two of us. 

38 'These twenty years / have been with you, your 
ewes and she-goats never miscarried, nor did I eat 
rams of your flock. 39 That which was mangled l 
never brought you — l myself would bear the loss, 


strong) refers to male sheep. When 
the word is used to describe animals 
eligible for sacrificial use, it refers to 
a sheep older than thirteen months 
and one day old. A yearling is re¬ 
ferred to as or nty (see Rashi to 
Numbers (15:11; Tosafos Bava 
Kamma 65b s.v. b’K, and Toras 
Kohanim cited by M izrachi). In the 
Talmud a yearling is called 
(lamb; see Bava Kamma ibid, 'if one 
stole a nbp, lamb, and it grew into 
an b'K, ram...'). From Jacob's state¬ 
ment that he did not eat from the 
rams of the flock, it is deduced (see 
Rashi below) that b’K, ram, when 
used in a general, non-sacrificial 
... sense (as Tosafos ibid, explains), 
refers to the male of the sheep ir¬ 
respective of age.) 

As Rashi explains: From this 
remark [which Jacob intended to be 
to his credit) the Sages [Bava Kam¬ 
ma 65b] deduced that a male sheep 
even when one day old is called an 
b’K, ram. Otherwise, it would be in¬ 
congruous for Jacob to substantiate 
his honesty by saying that he did 
not steal animals older than thirteen 
months — while omitting from his 
disclaimer younger animals. Are we 
otherwise to infer that he proudly 
protested that he did not eat 
[grown] rams, but did eat smaller 
ones? Certainly not! If so he would 
have been a thief! [Rather, as the 
Sages point out V|K, ram, in this 


context signifies even very young 
ones. 'Even these,' said Jacob, 'I did 
not eat/) 

Convention permitted shepherds 
who were a long distance from 
home, and where other foods could 
not be bought, to eat rams which 
were too young to give birth and 
were therefore more expendable 
than the more mature animals. 'But 
I never availed myself of this right,' 
said Jacob (Chizkuni). 

Lekach Tov offers that Jacob said this 
to differentiate himself from other 
shepherds who habitually ate rams and 
claimed that wolves had devoured them. 
[Furthermore, as Jacob says in the next 
verse, he voluntarily paid for such 
genuine losses even though shepherds 
are not responsible for them.) Why did 
shepherds use this alibi specifically with 
the rams? — Because, as noted in Shab- 
bos 53b, rams travel at the head of the 
flock and are thus more prone to attack; 
they are also fatter and more tempting 
than ewes. Also, the haughty walk of 
rams rouses the ire of wolves. [Thus a 
claim that a ram had been attacked by a 
wolf would be a plausible one.) 

39. ’■nrQn kS — That 
which was mangled [lit. tern) I 
never brought [fo] you. 

Mangled — by a lion or a wolf 
(Rashi). 

For a shepherd is not required to 
combat such vicious animals even if 
he observes them in the act 
(Haamek Davar). 
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If an animal is mangled by wild 
beasts while in a shepherd's care, it 
is termed D31K, beyond his control. 
Jacob would have been exempt 
from payment in such a case if he 
could corroborate his claim through 
witnesses or by a display of limbs of 
the mangled animal [see Exodus 
22:12]. However, because Jacob ac¬ 
cepted this added responsibility 
while guarding the flocks, he never 
even bothered bringing Laban 
mangled animals. Likewise, Laban 
held him accountable (Nachalas 
Y itzchak). [Cf. Sforno below.] 

R' Bachya infers from this statement 
that Laban's flocks were never attacked 
by wild beasts, so exemplary was 
Jacob's care. 

’pi# — I myself would bear. 

Le., the financial loss from such 
accidents would have been mine, 
since V 7*B / you exacted it 

from me [lit. from my hand (i.e., 
you demanded restitution)] (Rashi). 

— And I paid you though not 
legally required to (Ramban v. 36). 

Cf. this use of the verb in Judges 
20:16: Kum kV), shall not miss; and / 
Kings 1:21: I and my son Solomon are 
D’Kpn [=nnpn], lacking [in authority]. 
Onkelos, too paraphrases: 'that which 
was missing (loitf/) from the count' [i.e., 
when something was miscalculated in¬ 
advertently, and I thought there were 
less sheep than there really were, you 
always insisted on exacting payment ac¬ 
cording to the lower, erroneous, count 
(Karnei Or); see Nesinah LaGer], 
Onkelos evidently takes the verb in the 
sense of something missing, syn¬ 
onymous with the verb missing, 

in Numbers 31:49 (Rashi). 

I bn Ezra relates the word to KUH, sin. 


and renders the phrase as if it were 
spelled niKpriN ’piK: if there was a 
mangled animal I was considered to 
have sinned through negligence — and 
you exacted compensation from me. 

Cf. Targum Y onasan: Something 
mangled by wild beasts I did not bring 
to you; for had / sinned, from my hand 
you would have sought it 

Sforno also interprets the verb as 
connoting sinful negligence, but ex¬ 
plains the syntax differently: I did not 
bring to you any animal which was 
mangled nipnK ’plK, because of any 
sinful negligence on my part [such los¬ 
ses I made good as a matter of course]. I 
brought you only those whose mangl¬ 
ing I could not prevent and for which I 
could not be held liable, but even for 
those you [injustly] demanded 
restitution. 

nb’b ’nrtwi dv ’npu - Whether it 
was stolen by day or stolen by 
night. 

— I repaid everything (Rashi). 

What was stolen in the day by 
men — that I made good, and what 
was stolen in the night by wild 
beasts I also made good (Targum 
Y onasan). 

[The rule is that a paid watchman 
is legally responsible for theft. If so, 
why did Jacob mention obligations 
that would have fallen upon any 
comparable worker?] 

— Tur interpets this phrase as 
referring back to mangled animals, 
for which a paid watchman is not 
liable on the grounds that it is 
beyond his power to fight off wild, 
carnivorous animals. Thus, the flow 
of the verse is: 'I would bear the ex¬ 
pense of mangled livestock whether 
they were stolen [by wild animals] 
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31 from me you would exact it, whether it was stolen by 
40-41 day or stolen by night. 40 This is how / was: By day 
scorching heat consumed me, and frost by night; my 
sleep drifted from my eyes. 41 This is my twenty 


during the day or night.' 

— Among the many instances 
listed by Jacob, he was legally re¬ 
sponsible for some, such as theft, 
and not responsible for others. His 
intent in expressing this pent-up 
reproach was to illustrate the di¬ 
mensions of the plight into which 
he had entered in order to win his 
two wives. [See comm, of R' 
Shmuel ben Chafni Gaon; Bava 
Metzia 93b; Choshen Mishpat 
8303.] 

— Rashi explains that the suffix 1 in 
the word ’nail is superfluous [=n?Ji] 
similar to the 1 in Lam. 1:1 i n^n [=rt3T] 
and Tnty; Isaiah 1:21 ’rujbip; and 
Hoshea 10:11 TtrinK- Ibn Ezra in¬ 
terprets similarly as do Rashbam and 
Radak who add that if the 1 were the 
first person pronominal suffix [=rny 
nawa], the word would have been 
vowelized with a kametz: 

Heidenheim submits, however, that 
grammatically it is possible for the 1 to 
be a first person pronoun, the passage 
meaning: you exacted from me that 
which was stolen from me by day and 
that which was stolen from me by night. 

The Midrash translates: 'I was called 
a thief [331] by day and by night/ [Peo¬ 
ple who saw the phenomenal increase of 
your flocks constantly taunted me and 
accused me of stealing animals for your 
benefit from other people.] 

Onkelos enigmatically interprets the pas¬ 


sage: toS’ ,l ?a nnv>3 Kpp 1 } nnv?, / watched by 
day and I watched by night [see Nestnah 
I'Ger who cites Machberes Menachem where 
it is suggested that this is a euphemism for 
'that which was hidden from me by day ... 
and night.'] 

40. ’nvo — [This is how] l was . 

37 ft ’ibgu Dl *3 — By day scorching 
heat consumed me. 

— The metaphor of heat consum¬ 
ing [lif. eating ] is similar to [Deut. 
4:24]: nbak U/K, consuming fire 
(Rashi). 

nbibn rnpi — And frost by night, w 
The word rnp lit. ice in the 
figurative sense of frost occurs in 
Psalms 147:17: D’riM Irnp 
He casts forth His ice tike morsels 
[where it refers to the effects of cold 
weather, as in our verse] (Rashi). 

wyn 'pi;# Tin] — [And] my sleep 
drifted from my eyes. 

— Because of my super-vigilance 
(Ralbag); 

— In constant alert lest you 
deceive me (Lekach Tov). 

[The word T^n) derives from the verb m3, 
lit. wandering, and figuratively refers to in¬ 
somnia. Comp. Esther 6:1: nyi], 

sleep eluded the king (lit. the king's sleep 
wandered). 

According to one view in the 
Midrash, during those sleepless nights 


1. The Talmud [Bava Metzia 83b] discusses Jacob's statement in the context of the obligations 
incumbent upon a paid watchman. Was Jacob required to see to the flock's protection day and 
night, or was he going beyond the halachic requirement? According to one view, this kind of 
vigilance is required only of the night watchman of a city [since the responsibility for all the 
citizens' security is his ( Rashi ad.loc.)]. Accordingly, Jacob was referring to the super¬ 
vigilance with which he guarded Laban's flocks, as though he were a city watchman. 

The prevailing view in the Talmud, however, is that any paid watchman must exercise such 
care. This requirement is derived from Jacob's own description of his duties. See Choshen 
Mishpat #303. 
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Jacob said the fifteen Shir HaMaalos 
[Songs of Ascents J (Psalms 120-134); 
the constantly recurring word Israel in 
those psalms refers to the Patriarch 
Israel. [M aharzu observes that con¬ 
templation of those psalms would yield 
many subtle parallels relating to Jacob's 
experience.) 

41. W33 njtf ontyy ‘ ,l ? n t — This 
is my twenty years in your 
household [lit. this is to me twenty 
years in your home.] 

[I.e., Jacob's twenty years in 
Laban's home comprised the two 
time periods given later in the 
verse.) 

These twenty years that I spent in 
your house are ■’b, fo me — the 
responsibility for them is upon me; 
I will yet be punished for these 
years by suffering for an equal 
period. [I.e., Jacob was away from 
his parents for these twenty years 
plus the two years that elapsed dur¬ 
ing his trip home. His punishment 
was that Joseph was separated from 
him for twenty-two years] (Rashi to 
37:34; see Chronological Deduc¬ 
tions appended to 28:9). 

Above [u. 38] when Jacob initially 
described his twenty years of work, he 
did not use the word ’b, to me. There, in 
speaking to Laban -he said with 

you. The effects of those years can be 
seen from two viewpoints: Jacob's and 
Laban's. In verse 38, Jacob describes 
Laban's point of view ftny): for Laban, 
Jacob's twenty years were blessed, 
productive, and profitable. But from 
Jacob's standpoint [our verse], they 
were years of unrelieved travail, swin¬ 
dle, and danger (Heidenheim). 


spril? "Wa rntyy yaiK 
— / served you fourteen years for 
your two daughters. 

One detects here a note of bit¬ 
terness as Jacob alludes to Laban's 
trickery which caused him to work 
fourteen instead of seven years for 
his wife. Jacob is not more explicit, 
however, in consideration of Leah's 
feelings (Hoffmann). 

D’3^ VtyJ) — And six years for 
your flocks. 

[Thus, whatever flocks you see 
here are rightfully mine; I worked 
six hard years for them.) 

D’jb nityy ’nna'vb ru* qb^i — 

And you changed my wage a 
hundred times. 

You constantly altered our agree¬ 
ment by changing the terms from 
spotted to speckled, and from 
ringed to checkered (Rashi). 

[For the translation of a hundred 
times, and the explanation of this 
charge, see comm, to parallel pass¬ 
age above v. 7.) 

— The contextual implication of 
the passage is: Although I served 
you faithfully, and as your son-in- 
law should have been treated with 
consideration, the opposite was the 
case: For you changed my wage a 
hundred times (R' Bachya). 

There is no doubt that Laban was 
indeed guilty of this. Otherwise 
Jacob would never have accused 
him of it to his face. Moreover, were 
the charge not true, Laban would 
have vigorously denied it 
(Abarbanel). 
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31 years in your household: I served you fourteen years 

42 /or y° ur two daughters , and six years for your 

flocks; and you changed my wage a hundred times. 
42 Had not the God of my father — the God of 
Abraham and the Dread of Isaac — been with me, 


42. ’b rpn ... 'bib — Had 

not the God of my father ... been 
with [lit. to) me. 

[The expression God ... being 
with me denotes God's Providential 
protection, as in His promise: 
W I am with you; see comm. 
to 28:15. Specifically, here it refers 
to God's Providence assuring — 
notwithstanding Laban's constant 
changes of terms — that the flocks 
bore whatever mutations which 
would belong to Jacob (see verses 8 
and 9 above). For were it not for this 
Divine intervention, Laban's 
trickery would have indeed resulted 
in Jacob's being sent away empty- 
handed.] 

By citing various verses in which the term 
[lit. if not ] occurs, the Midrash con¬ 
cludes that the term introduces a prayed-for 
source of protection or merit. In our verse, it 
refers to the merit of the Patriarchs; 
elsewhere it refers to the merit of the Divine 
Name or of faith [Psalms 22:13); and the 
merit of the Torah [ibid. 119:92.) 

pl^ — And the Dread of 

Isaac. 

I.e., the Awe of Isaac; He Whom 
Isaac feared. This use of itfg. 
Dread, as an appellation for God, 
occurs again in v. 53 (R' Bachya). 
[This, also, is the implication of 
Onkelos who renders nb'b’iTjni 
pnyi He Whom Isaac dreads.) 

Jacob avoided saying God of 
Isaac because [as noted in the 


comm . to 28:13] God does not as¬ 
sociate His name with a living 
righteous person. Although God 
referred to Himself in 28:13 as God 
of Isaac, it was, as noted, because 
Isaac was blind and could be 
regarded as dead. Jacob, however, 
was afraid to use this designation, 
and substituted the Dread (Rashi). 

Ibn Ezra interprets: The merit of 
Isaac's fear of God ['n njo’] has 
helped me, for the merit of the 
father helps the son [in This World; 
it is only in the World to Come that 
the Sages in Sanhedrin 104a 
proclaimed that a son's merit helps 
a father (because it is assumed that 
the father's teaching or example 
was instrumental in the son's deed), 
but not vice versa (Rif ad. loc.; see 
Maharsha and Ein Y aakov).] 

Below in v. 53, however, Ibn Ezra in¬ 
terprets the expression like Onkelos 
cited above: He Whom Isaac dreads. 

Radak suggests that by using the 
expression Dread of Isaac, Jacob 
was referring to the purest form of 
Awe of God that inspired Isaac to 
submit himself to the Akeidah 
[Chapt. 22] (similarly Ibn Ezra (i>. 
53]; Pesikta Zutresa). 111 

— It was also the merit of the 
physical fear experienced by Isaac 
at the Akeidah that was his support 
(Lekach Tov). 

R' Hirsch interprets the express- 


1. Alternately, Radak suggests that by this appellation Jacob was referring to his own fear 
that he might not see Isaac alive unless he returned home immediately. Jacob thereby in¬ 
sinuated that it was for two reasons that he was not thrown out of Laban's household empty- 
handed : (a) because the God of Abraham had been with him during his service; (b) because of 
his premature departure out of fear that he might not find his father alive; otherwise Jacob 
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ion similarly: the sacred Awe felt by 
Isaac at the Akeidah. In this in¬ 
terpretation, the dread of our verse 
refers to Isaac's feeling when he felt 
the knife at his throat. He con¬ 
quered his instinctive fear, and 
dedicated himself to God's will. 
Thus Jacob found merit in the God 
of Abraham and the merit of Isaac. 

■orinW Dpn nny n — You would 
surely have now sent me away emp¬ 
ty handed. 

— [Your constant changing of my 
wages and other deceits you 
perpetrated against me would 
otherwise surely have resulted in 
my now being sent away empty- 
handed.] 

crfyc nin ’93 nt< — 

God saw my wretchedness [lit. af¬ 
fliction] and the toil of my hands. 

I.e., He perceived that whatever I 
achieved was by great toil and He 
pitied me, and vindicated me accor¬ 
dingly. 

From this passage the Midrash 
derives that labor is more precious 
than ancestral merit, for 'ancestral 
merit saved wealth whereas labor 
saved life' [i.e., that Jacob was not 


sent away empty-handed he at¬ 
tributed to the God of his father 
('had not the God of my father,' 
etc.); but God's warning that Laban 
dare not harm Jacob, he attributed 
to the toil of his hands, which God 
had seen' and rewarded.]. 

Accordingly, Tanchuma notes that 
one must not have the attitude that he 
need do nothing and that Heaven will 
provide for his needs. Rather man must 
first toil with his hands, and then God 
will send His blessing. Cf. Psalms 128:2 
When you eat the labor of your hands 
[then] you shall be happy and it shall go 
well with you. 

(The term seeing' when applied to God 
connotes intellectual perception. See foot¬ 
note to 1:10. Cf. also 16:11 and 29:32.] 

The key factor in God's defense 
of Jacob was his wretchedness. Had 
not Jacob endured so much suffer¬ 
ing, God would have exercised His 
Attribute of D’9£ ^1#/ patient with¬ 
holding of anger; Laban would have 
succeeded and Jacob would have 
earned even greater reward for the 
World to Come. But due to Jacob's 
wretchedness, God paid him his 
wages on the day they were due 
[Deut 24:15], so to speak, and 
reprimanded Laban (Or HaChaim). 

rQV] — So [Targum Yonasan; 


might have remained longer and Laban would surely have found some way to swindle him out 
of his entire fortune. 

Accordingly it was this obsession with his father's well-being that, as noted above in v. 30 
[You have left because you longed greatly for your father's house], caused him to depart im¬ 
mediately without prior notice. 

Chizkuni [followed by Kli Yakar ] submits that Jacob was attributing his relative well-being 
to Laban's fear of Isaac who had a reputation as a powerful potentate, as well as the protection 
of the God of Abraham. 
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31 you would surely have now sent me away empty- 

43 handed. God saw my wretchedness and the toil of my 

hands, so He admonished you last night/ 

43 Then Laban spoke up and said to Jacob, 'The 
daughters are my daughters, the children are my 
children and the flock is my flock, and all that you 


lit. and ] He admonished [you (not in 
the Hebrew, but implied)] last 
night 

[This refers to God's warning to 
Laban (v. 24) not to harm Jacob, to 
which Laban himself made 
reference in verse 29.] 

The translation of rDV] as ad¬ 
monished follows Rashi who insists 
that in this context the word implies 
nnDlfi, rebuke, reproof, and not 
nrDln, clarification, proof as the 
verb means above in v. 37. [This is 
because in our context Rashi holds 
that there was no question that had 
to be clarified.] 

Ramban, however, interprets: 
and He rendered it, i.e., judgment, 
-last night. He maintains that there 
was indecision clarified by God's 
appearance to Laban, for Jacob had 
said [ 1 ?. 38] that those present 
should decide between them. Now 
he observed that God, Who knows 
the hidden secrets, did [by revealing 
himself to Laban] decide between 
them. If the word meant admonish, 
Ramban concludes, the passage 
should more properly have read 
WEK tjniK nsl*], He reprimanded 
you last night. 

R' Hirsch interprets the phrase as 
does Ramban and renders: And He 
proved it last night 

According to Kli Yakar: And last 
night He proved it. Do not say that 
whatever you are doing is out of the 
goodness of your heart. Your state¬ 


ment regarding last night proves 
that you have no kind feelings 
towards me. By your own admis¬ 
sion; only God's warning of last 
night prevents you from harming 
me [u. 29]. 

43. ’33 n^rn 'nin rm^n - The 
daughters are my daughters, [and] 
the children [lit. sons ] are my 
children [lit. sons). 

— The girls whom you married 
are my daughters, and the children 
whom they bore will be considered 
as mine, and the sheep are my sheep 
(Targum Yonasan). 

Some perceive in Laban's words a 
claim based on the primitive custom 
of their region whereby the head of 
the family was the nominal owner 
of all that belonged to its members. 
Unable to answer Jacob's re¬ 
proaches, Laban invokes this weak 
quasi-legal claim which — by 
implication — also entitled him to 
examine all of Jacob's possessions. 
He then pretends to be solicitous for 
the welfare of his daughters and 
grandchildren, and suggests a pact 
[see Hoffmann and Eisenstein]. 

]K^n) — And the flock is my 
flock . 

All the animals came into your 
possession by fraud, so even if I had 
changed your wage a hundred times 
or would have sent you away 
empty-handed, I would have been 
well within my rights (Sforno). 
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ion ’b — Is mine. 

This is an instance where ’b, lit. 
to me; means 'by, mine (Rashi to 
32:18 s.v. in* ’nb). 

Di'i nbxb ntyyi* nip ’ninb} — Yet to 
my daughters — what could I do to 
them [lit. to these] this day? 

— (I.e., they are, nevertheless, my 
daughters; my own flesh and blood] 
—How could I possibly conceive of 
harming them. [By separating them 
from their husband, or their 
children from their father]? (Rashi; 
Mizrachi; Tzeidah laDerech). 

According to Ramban, it was a 
question: What can I do for them? 
Laban was defending himself 
against Jacob's charges, and claimed 
that he had pursued him merely to 
see his daughters and determine if 
there was anything he could do to 
benefit them, since his mercies were 
greatly stirred by them. He went on 
to suggest a covenant for this pur¬ 
pose. 

The expression nbK 1 ?, to these, is 
somewhat superfluous, following as it does 
the word ’fliabl, to my daughters. The 
translation follows Ibn Ezra and Radak who 
view the word nbxb, to these as constituting 
additional clarification, similar to l Samuel 
20:42 unj{< uynu/j, lit. we have sworn, 
the two of us, u>e. 

Ramban as noted above explains the 


significance of the passage by interpreting: 
... And for my daughters, what can l do 
nbKb, for these who are in my presence — 
since 1 am deeply stirred by them and their 
children? 

According to Sforno, the flow is: All that 
you see is mine; ’fl^bi, and it should go to 
my daughters as their dowry. But if I took it 
from you as 1 rightfully could, nbK 1 ? ntpyw np, 
what could l do for them to provide for their 
future well-being? Therefore, since 1 do not 
wish to harm you. Come, let us make a cove¬ 
nant to assure that you do not harm me 
either, i' 1 

lib’ n#K 'liTO? 1 ? Ik — Or to their 
children whom they have borne? 

— For they were born while in my 
house and they are like my own 
children (Ramban). 

[HaKsav V'HaKaballah interprets Laban's 
oblique reference to his grandchildren as 
having a contemptuous connotation; see 
foo tnote.J 

44. Laban proposes a treaty. 

nipKj ’3K nn? nipizui rqb — Come, 
let us make a covenant , t and you. 

[Literally, the phrase reads let us 
'cut' a covenant As explained 
above in Rashi and the footnote on 
15:9, p. 519, this was the idiomatic 
expression for entering into a cove¬ 
nant. The usage was based on the 
ancient custom of cutting an animal 
to seal the agreement. Although no 
such 'cutting' was involved in our 


1. HaKsav V'HaKaballah differs and wonders why we should seek to impute to the wicked 
Laban such commendable instincts as compass on for his daughters? This is the same Laban 
whom tradition describes as more of a rogue than Pharaoh in that he wished to totally uproot 
everything! [Cf. ArtScroll Haggadah p. 100ff.] 

He suggests that everything about Laban's remarks bespoke bitterness: Only God's warn¬ 
ing to him prevented him from annihilating even his own flesh and blood who dared follow 
their husband and leave him. He added nbj<b, to these, in the contemptuous manner of one 
who speaks of an enemy and cannot even bring himself to look at him directly; similarly he 
made an oblique reference to the children she bore as if they were total strangers. 
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31 see is mine. Yet to my daughters — what could I do to 
44_45 them this day? Or to their children whom they have 
borne ! 44 So now, come, let us make a covenant, I and 
you, and He shall be a witness between me and you/ 
45 Then Jacob took a stone and raised it up as a 


verse, the idiom is retained.] 

This is the good I can do for my 
daughters by assuring that you will 
not afflict them and will take no 
other wives in addition to them 
(Ramban). 

— Since I intend you no harm, I 
want to make this covenant to as¬ 
sure that you will likewise not harm 
me (Sforno). 

Hoffmann notes that two distinct 
agreements were concluded by 
Laban and Jacob: (1)that Jacob 
would in no way ill-treat Laban's 
daughters (us. 48-50); (2) that 

neither Laban nor Jacob would pass 
the mound of stones raised up as a 
landmark, with hostile purpose 
toward the other {vs. 51-53). 

Haamek Davar cites Sh'mos Rabbah 3:3 
that use of the word (rather than ^b) 
with the suffix n, implies that the task at 
hand could be performed only by the person 
being addressed. Thus, Laban was implying 
to Jacob, 'You are the only one whom I 
would trust to make a pledge concerning the 
well-being of my precious children, and to 
make a commitment never to engage in 
hostile acts against me.' 

’ra lyb rpm — And He shall 
be a witness between me and you. 

The translation which treats God 
as the subject follows Rashi. 

Ramban offers, two interpreta¬ 


tions: (a) that the subject is the 
nna, covenant — The 'covenant' 
shall be a witness; whoever violates 
it shall be accursed; (b) or possibly 
the intent is that Laban was sug¬ 
gesting that they set up a DJj? "p 1 }, a 
tangible monument, which would 
be a permanent symbol attesting to 
the covenant For that purpose, 
Jacob took the stone that was 
described as the witness (v. 52). 
Compare the stone which Joshua set 
up as a witness in Joshua 24:27. 
[See Tosafos cited on footnote to u. 
52.] 

(Note that also in v. 48 below it is the 
mound (not God) that is called the witness. 
However, in u. 50 it is God Who is invoked 
as witness.] 

R' Hirsch maintains [with Rashi ] that 
this passage can refer only to God to 
Whom Jacob had referred and Who had 
already intervened. It could not mean 
that the 'covenant' should be the 
witness since the wordnna is feminine; 
thus the verb should have been njvm, 
not rPH). Perhaps this is why Ramban 
above offers his second interpretation 
that the subject is not the rP"i3, cove¬ 
nant, but the implied Dp "lyj, 
something tangible. 

45. rgysi npn-n p* ipx: npn - 
Then [lit. and] Jacob took a stone 
and raised it up [as a] monument 


... Note further in this context how Laban wryly said: 'what could 1 do to them ol*n, this 
day?' — Today, I cannot harm them because God warned me only yesterday. But, as Sefer 
HaYashar notes, Laban nursed his hatred. It was he who later summoned Esau to intercept 
them on their way to Canaan [see footnote to 32:2]. 

For the moment, however, the frustrated and sinister Laban feigned compassion and, in the 
manner of a true rogue, piously spoke of a peace treaty. 

(Perhaps Rashi, Ramban and others who view Laban as compassionate would similarly 
agree that he was basically insincere. Following God's warning, this demeanor was the only 
way he could depart and save face.] 
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31 monument. 46 And Jacob said to his brethren, 'Gather 

46-48 stones!' So they took stones and made a mound, and 
they ate there on the mound. 47 Laban called it Yegar- 
sehadusa, but Jacob called it Gal-ed. 

46 And Laban declared, 'This mound is a witness 


Nachor, brother of Abraham. [See 
comm, to u. 23]. According to the 
latter view, these men were related 
to Jacob as well as to Laban. But out 
of respect to his father-in-law, 
Jacob addressed his instructions to 
gather stones to them rather than to 
Laban. [See also v. 54.] A similar 
usage [of a pronoun not referring to 
the first subject in a verse] occurs in 
47:3 And Pharaoh said to 'his' 
brothers, i.e. to Joseph's brothers. 

itspb — Gather stones. 

— And make a mound upon 
which we will eat to commemorate 
our friendship, and which will also 
serve as a witness when we make 
the covenant (Ramban; see below). 

bl Vu/Jf!] — And [they] made a 
mound. 

[— A heap of stones set up as a 
landmark, pillar, etc.] 

ban by ny ibpK'n — And they ate 
there on [or: by (cf. 24:13)] the 
mound. 

A meal was part of the ceremony 
of the covenant signalling the 
mutual acceptance of the pact 
(Radak to 26:30; Rashbam to 
25:31). 

Ramban explains that they par¬ 
took of a small meal to com¬ 
memorate the event, or perhaps it 
was customary for parties who 
entered a covenant to share a loaf of 
bread to signal their camaraderie. 
After they finalized the covenant 
they would offer sacrifices and 
make a great feast. Possibly, the 


meal included the offering men¬ 
tioned below in verse 54. 

47. Knnnty iy, p 1 ? * iop<] - 
Laban called it Yegar-sahadusa. 

— [I.e., he referred to the mound- 
memorial in Aramaic as Yegar- 
sahadusa which means 'the mound 
is a witness' and which, as Rashi 
notes, is the Aramaic equivalent of 
the Hebrew name Gal-ed. The act¬ 
ual naming (inq/ JOj?) came later 
(next verse).] 

The Midrash notes that the value of 
the Aramaic ['pniD, Syrian = Aramaic. 
Cf. Aruch;Tosaf. Bava Kamma 83a; 
Rashi Sotah 49b] language must not be 
underestimated because God paid it the 
honor of including it in the Torah 
[here], the Prophets [Jeremiah 10:11], 
and in the Writings [much of Daniel 
and Ezra is written in Aramaic], 

[See ibn Ezra to 30:37 and Karnei Or that 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic are closely 
related.) 

nybl lb fOj? — But Jacob 

called it Gal-ed [the Hebrew for 'the 
mound is a witness']. 

— Jacob retained the Hebrew 
language and did not abandon it 
(Sforno). 

[See comm, to 14:13 that Ivri refers to 
Jacob's branch of Abraham's family, who 
remained loyal to the language of Eber, 
Hebrew; while Eber's other descendants, 
through Nachor, spoke Aramaic. The latter 
are therefore referred to as Arameans] 

The use of the conversive 1, and subject- 
verb arrangement of our verse [K^p apjm in¬ 
stead of the more common apy? top*]) serves 
to emphasize the contrast with the previous 
statement — Laban called ... but Jacob 
called. See comm, to 14:16 s.v. p-jyqbTJ}, 
but Malchizedek. 
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[more literally: a standing stone (see 
on 28:18)]. 

I.e., he put it on a high part of the 
mountain where it could be seen 
from afar. Therefore the word 
rnpni), raised is used, not Dtp;], set 
up; [as in 28:18] (Radak). 

The word n^yo, monument or 
pillar is related to the root 32r», to 
stand. He raised it up [as a standing 
stone] to symbolize that the matter 
would stand permanently (S for no). 

Ibn Ezra renders: He raised it by 
standing it up [nniK iryntp]. 

As soon as Laban spoke of a 
covenant and invoked God as a 
witness, Jacob raised a stone as a 
monument. Laban needed no such 
tangible evidence of the covenant — 
to him, Jacob's word was sufficient. 
But Jacob, knowing with whom he 
dealt, put more faith in the physical 
evidence than in Laban's word (R' 
Hirsch ). 

According to Midrash Tanchuma, it 
was Jacob alone who, in a display of ex¬ 
traordinary strength, took the boulder 
and raised it up as a pillar. This proved 
to Laban that it was really not in Laban's 
power to do him harm as he had boasted 
in verse 29. [See comm, there regarding 
Jacob's having voluntarily assumed a 


role of humility in his dealings with 
Laban.] 

46. vriKb — To his brethren. 

▼ v ; 

— The reference is to Jacob's sons 
who were 'brethren' to him, 
standing by him in trouble and bat¬ 
tle (Rashi) 

Rashi pursues this interpretation rather 
than the possible interpretation that Jacob 
ordered Laban's kinsmen to gather stones 
(see below). Rashi holds it would have been 
improper for Jacob to issue orders to 
strangers; or for him to refer to these people 
as 'brethren' while they were still ready to 
harm him at Laban's command. After the 
covenant was concluded, however (u. 54), he 
could call them his brethren' (Gur Aryeh ). 111 

Cf. the Midrash: Jacob had only one 
brother, who would have been better off 
buried! Rather the term brethren refers to 
Jacob's sons who, in the Holy Tongue are 
here called brothers. R' Huna said, [They are 
called his brethren] in the sense that they 
were as valiant and righteous as he. R' Y udan 
said, when a man puts on his father's gar¬ 
ment, [follows in his footsteps] he becomes 
his equal.' 

According to Ramban, the 
reference is to Laban's kinsmen 
who, as noted in verse 23 above, 
had accompanied him. They were 
either his companions whom the 
Torah refers to as brethren, or they 
were his kinsmen, descendants of 


1. Haamek Davar agrees with Ros/ti's interpretation that it refers to Jacob's sons, since as Gur 
Aryeh notes, had it referred, as it does in u. 23 to Laban's kinsmen, it would have been 
improper for Jacob to order strangers to gather stones. 

What message then is to be derived from the fact that the Torah calls them brothers instead 
of sons? Furthermore, why did Jacob have his sons rather than his servants do this menial 
task? — Jacob acted true to form in refusing to be outraged by Laban’s impudence. Instead, he 
sought to create a friendly atmosphere by inviting his adversaries to a meal. This was a trait he 
wanted to inculcate into his children. Therefore, he wanted them to make the necessary 
preparations and — rather than allow them to act only out of obedience to a father's' com¬ 
mand — he addressed them as comrades as if to say 'do this because it is good,' not because it is 
commanded. 
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48~50. [The first part of the 
treaty: That Jacob will in no way ill- 
treat Laban's daughters] 

48. Di’n ^’31 *ra iy njn ban — 
This mound is a witness between 
me and you today. 

— Of what I am about to say 
(5 for no). 

Laban apparently uttered these 
words in Hebrew, hence the 
significance of the mutually agreed- 
upon name (Ramban ; see below). 

nyb* top 15'by — Therefore he 
named it Gal-ed. 

A combination of the two words 
ny ba, the mound is a witness 
(Rashi). 

Laban subordinated himself to 
Jacob by agreeing to the Hebrew 
name. It is possible, however, that 
Laban may have also said this in 
Aramaic, but the Torah gives the 
Hebrew version (Ramban). 

This name later evolved into 
nyb}/ Gilead, as the mountain is 
referred to today (Hoffmann). 

49. naynni — And [as for} the 
Mitzpah [ = watchtower]. 

According to Rashi as explained 
by Ramban, the watchtower was a 
high, conspicuous structure on the 
mountain; it was not the mound or 
pillar. Thus, our passage is elliptic: 


it additionally explains that the 
structure was called Mitzpah, 
Watchtower, because... (See Judges 
11:29.) 

[Thus, according to Rashi the 
sense is: And as for the Mitzpah, it 
was so called because he said (i.e., 
one said to the other), '. May 
HASHEM keep watch.'] 

Ramban's own opinion is that 
Mitzpah was another name given to 
Jacob's monument, and our passage 
is to be connected to the previous 
verse: Therefore he named it Gal-ed 
and [also] Mitzpah — i.e., he gave 
the monument both names (follow¬ 
ing Tur). 

R' Eisenstadt explains Ramban as fol¬ 
lows: The mound which the 'brethren' 
gathered was called Gal-ed, while the 
monument that Jacob set up was called 
Mitzpah ... Comp. Yalkut Mayan 
Ganim (Torah Sheleimah 1118): 'The 
mound was for Laban, and the pillar for 
Jacob.' Cf. also Radal in Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 36:112 citing Vilna Gaon. ll] 

There is an opinion that the ancient 
Hebrews erected pillars or monuments 
which consisted of one boulder while 
the Arameans made mounds consisting 
of many stones. Therefore Jacob 
himself erected the pillar but instructed 
Laban's kinsmen to make a mound. 
Consequently, although Laban made 
several references to the pillar as well as 
to the mound, the essential aspect of the 


1. Jacob made a covenant with the people of the land because Laban said to him, 'I know that 
God will give your descendants all these lands in the future. Make a covenant with me that 
they will not take possession of the land of Aram ... nor will they enter the land of Aram with 
evil intent, nor shall the Arameans enter Eretz Yisrael with evil intent.' 

When David reigned he wished to enter Aram but was prevented from doing so on account 
of Jacob's oath until he broke the monument. [Although David's justification for doing so is 
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31 between me and you today'; therefore he named it 
49-50 Gal-ed. 49 And as for the Mitzpah — because he said, 
'May HaSHEM keep watch between me and you 
when we are out of each other's sight. 50 If you will 
ill-treat my daughters or if you will marry wives in 
addition to my daughters — though no man may be 


pact as far as he was concerned, con¬ 
sisted of not passing over the mound [u. 
52) (see Karnei Or par. 36). 

’ra 'n tpn ion — Because 
he said, 'May HASHEM keep watch 
[Hebrew Yitzef, associated with 
Mitzpah] between me and [be¬ 
tween] you.' 

According to Ibn Ezra, this 
reverts to Laban: Jacob named it 
Mitzpah because Laban said, 'May 
HASHEM keep watch, etc/ 

injnn Wk in 91 '3 - When we are 
out of each other's sight pit. when 
we are hidden, man from his com¬ 
rade.] 

— And will not see [i.e. not be 
able to watch] one another (Rashi). 

Indeed, they never again saw one 
another after they parted on the 
morrow (Pesikta). 

50. 'mi nt< njyn ok — If you will 
ill-treat [lit. afflict] my daughters. 

— By denying them their conjugal 
rights (Rashi, Yoma 77b). 

(That affliction refers to this form of ab¬ 
stinence is evidenced by the halachah that 
abstinence from marital union is one of the 
affliction s mandated on Vom Kippur. (See 
Torah Temimah and comm, to Lev. 16:29).] 

— By marrying Other women 
while my daughters are alive 
(Midrash; this view is disputed by 


the Talmud above which maintains 
that only the second clause refers to 
rival wives). 

Ibn Ezra and Radak take it in the 
literal sense: By ill-treating them, 
subjecting them to indignity, 
deprivations, or compelling them to 
do things they dislike. 

[On DN see below.) 

by Diyj njpn m<) — Or if you 
will marry [lit. take] wives in addi¬ 
tion [lit. upon; cf. 28:9] to my 
daughters. 

— Even after my daughters die 
(Mid rash). 

The verse mentions my daugh¬ 
ters twice [when grammatically, 
since daughters is the obvious sub¬ 
ject, in our phrase the pronoun 
them would have sufficed]. This 
emphasizes that the oath was to 
refer to a second set of daughters, 
Bilhah and Zilpah, for, as noted in 
the commentary to 29:24,29, they 
were his daughters from a con¬ 
cubine (Rashi [Midrash]). 

iDjy W't< p# — Though no man 
[may] be among us. 

— Since we will live in separate 
countries there will be no man who 
will be able to ensure that you keep 
the covenant and bring you to ac¬ 
count should you break it (Radak). 


not recorded in Scripture, the treaty was already null and void because it had been abrogated 
by the Arameans. Similarly, in a recorded incident, it was the Philistines who first violated the 
oath. See I Chron. 18:3 and Radal here (Pirkei d‘Rabbi Eliezer).] 

(Compare the effects of Abraham's oath with Abimelech in footnote on page 771, and of 
Isaac's oath in footnote on page 1108.) 
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Or: Since there is no one among 
us who is fit to act as witness to our 
pact [— either morally, or since 
kinsmen are invalid witnesses] 
(Chizkuni) ... 

[Or possibly since guardians can¬ 
not be appointed over matters of 
marital intimacy and no one could 
therefore possibly be appointed 
to assure that you do not deprive 
my daughters of their conjugal 
rights] ... 

Sforno formulates a rule in his comm. 
to 14:23 s.v. Dim? OK [comp, also 
comm, to 21:23 s.v. OK and 26:29 
s.v. ntyjm dk], that the word OK, if, 
where it is not explicitly followed by a 
condition has the implication of an oath. 
Accordingly, the meaning of Laban's 
statement would be not if, but that, i.e., 
you are forbidden to do so. In our verse 
then, the implication would be that you 
are hereby adjured by a sacred oath that 
you will not ill-treat my daughters and 
that you will not marry wives in addi¬ 
tion to my daughters. 

[According to Ramban's interpreta¬ 
tion in 21:33, the word DK/ if, when 
used in connection with oaths, signifies 
an implied consequential imprecation. 
Tailored to our verse, this would mean: 
If you will ill-treat my daughters — then 
Cod Who is a witness between me and 
you will punish you appropriately. For, 
as Ramban notes in 21:33: 'In all such 
cases the Torah shortens the expression, 
leaving the threatened consequences to 
the imagination rather than explicitly 


stating them.' (Cf. comm, to 26:29 s.v. 
ntyi?n ok).] 

~iy run — [But (not 

in the Hebrew, but exegetically 
implied)] see, God is a witness 
between me and [ between ] you. 

— Therefore, God shall serve as 
witness to the terms of our pact 
(Radak). 

— And He will exact retribution 
from you, for, [since He is a witness,] 
being false to me is equivalent to 
being false to Him (Sforno). 

51*53. [The second part of the 
treaty: That neither Laban or Jacob 
will pass the mound of stones 
thrown up as a landmark, with 
hostile intention toward the other] 

51, niiptc rgyEff nan] njs bjii njn 
...’JV")’ — Here is this mound, and 
here is the monument which I have 
cast [following Rashi (see below); 
Rashbam renders: set up] between 
me and [ between ] you. 

Although Jacob set up the monu¬ 
ment and mound, Laban speaks of 
himself as having done so since 
Jacob acted on Laban's advice by 
suggesting the covenant. Further¬ 
more, as noted above [see Ramban's 
interpretation of 'brethren' in v. 46 
above], Laban's kinsmen gathered 
the stones to make the mound; 
therefore Laban takes credit for the 
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31 among us — but see! God is a witness between me 
51-52 an d you / 51 And Laban said to Jacob, 'Here is this 
mound, and here is the monument which / have cast 
between me and you. 52 This mound shall be witness 
and the monument shall be witness that l may not 
cross over to you past this mound, nor may you cross 
over to me past this mound, with hostile purpose. 


action of his subordinates (Radak). 

Rashi interprets rrv in the sense of 
cast, 'like one who casts an arrow' [i.e., 
heaped up effortlessly Laban thus 
boasts of his prowess as if setting up the 
monument and mound were an ef¬ 
fortless act which he himself had done. 
However, see Midrash Rabbah ad loc) 
(Yafeh Toar). 

52. rgyBn rrjyj mn bjc ly— This 
mound shall be witness and the 
monument shall be witness. 

In the literal sense: These land¬ 
marks will serve as reminders. 
Should any of us wish to violate our 
covenant, when we see them we will 
be reminded of our pact (Ibn 
Caspi). 11 * 


njn bin n# spb* *b 
ny^b ... — That I may not cross 
over to you past this mound ... with 
hostile purpose [lit. for evil]. 

For evil — i.e., for doing evil. But 
for purposes of trade, you may 
cross over (Rashi; Midrash). 

The translation follows Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra who render DK [usual¬ 
ly if] as meaning in this case 1#$, 
that, as in 24:33: DK iy, 

until that. 

Tut cites an interpretation of DK in the 
sense of if, and nynb as meaning: in the 
event of trouble. The implication is that they 
made a mutual defense treaty and this pas¬ 
sage implies a euphemistic imprecation: 
'This mound shall be a witness [and may 
some unmentioned disaster befall me] if I will 


1. Such oaths have spiritual as well as legal force. The Sages attached particular significance 
to oaths taken upon objects, for these 'witnesses' can avenge the violation of the oath for 
which they take responsibility, so to speak. In this regard, Daas Zekeinim cites a touching 
story from Rashi and Tosafos, Taanis 8a, s.v. mbin2: 

A girl on the way to her father's house fell into a well. A young man passing by her asked, 
'If I get you out, will you marry me?' She agreed, and they swore to one another that neither 
would marry anyone else. 'But,' they said, 'who will be the witness to our oath?' There was a 
weasel passing by, so they agreed that the well and the weasel would be their witnesses. 

The girl kept her promise, but the young man married someone else. His wife gave birth to a 
boy — but a weasel bit him and he died. She had another child — but he fell into a well and 
died. The distraught mother exclaimed, 'What is it that causes us to suffer so much more than 
others!' 

Her husband remembered his long-forgotten oath and told her about it. She said, 'If so, 
divorce me and marry her.' 

In this context, Hadar Zekeinim records that Jacob and Laban thrust a sword into the heap 
to be an additional 'witness'. Balaam son of Beor [the latter is Midrashically identified as 
Laban while according to Sefer HaYashar, Beor is identified as Laban's son] who, years later, 
crossed the mound to curse Israel, was indeed struck by these very 'witnesses'. The wall 
against which Balaam's foot was crushed [see Numbers 22:25] was this same heap, and with 
this sword that they now thrust into the heap, he was ultimately killed, for it is written [ibid. 
31:8]: 'They slew Balaam son of Beor with the sword' — implying a sword well-known from 
days of yore ... Support for this concept is found in the verse [Deut. 17:7]: The hands of the 
' witnesses' shall be first to put him to death [cf. Bereishis Zuta; Tur; Torah Sheleimah §117]. 
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not cross this mound [to help you] in the 
event of trouble, or if you fail to cross it [to 
help me] in the case of trouble/ [Cf. in¬ 
terpretation of DK in u. 50.] 

53. nm 'nbrq nnn^K 

nrr3K ’nS# iM’3 — The God 
of Abraham and the god of Nachor 
judge between us — the god of their 
father [ = Terach], 

The passage should be under¬ 
stood as if it read: The God of 
Abraham and the god of Nachor, 
the god of their father, judge 
between us (R' Bachya). 

Laban thus proposed to invoke 
both the God of Abraham [Jacob's 
grandfather] as well as the god of 
Nachor [Laban's grandfather] with 
the explanation that he included the 
latter because he was also the god of 
their [ = Abraham and Nachor's] 
mutual father, Terach (Sforno). 

Although the phrase god of their 
father [Terach] is separated by the 
phrase may judge between us, it 
reverts to and modifies god of 
Nachor. It thus refers to Terach's 
idolatrous gods [rather than to 
Abraham's God]. This is evident 
from Joshua 24,:2 where Terach and 
Nachor are described as serving 
other gods (Ibn Ezra; Karnei Or). 

Laban mentioned Abraham and 
Nachor because they were more 
renowned than Isaac and Bethuel 
(Radak). 

According to Ibn Ezra, the phrase 
the god of their father is a paren¬ 
thetic interpolation which explains 


that each invoked his own God: 
Jacob, the God of his grandfather 
Abraham; and Laban, the god of his 
grandfather Nachor [see Y ohel Or]. 

The capitalization of the word God in 
its first appearance, referring it to 
HASHEM, and the subsequent use of the 
lower-case god, referring it to an idol, 
follows Rashi citing the Midrash: Rashi 
comments that the word ‘•nbx in God of 
Abraham is sacred [i.e. refers to 
HASHEM and may not be erased 
(Mizrachi )); the designation god of 
Nachor is non-holy [i.e. ’nbK in his case 
is a designation for an idol and may be 
erased]; god of their father is similarly 
non-sacred [since this designation in¬ 
cludes Terach's idols (see Soferim 4)]. 

pnyi r»nj< *1053 a pip yaup] — And 
Jacob swore by the Dread of his 
father Isaac. 

I.e., the God whom his father 
feared (Targum Yonasan). 

[On the term Dread of Isaac see 
comm, to parallel designation in v. 
42.] 

Since Laban proposed to invoke 
idolatrous deities in his oath, Jacob 
refused to swear with the formula 
devised by Laban. Instead, he took 
the oath by the True God — the God 
of Isaac who was not Terach's son 
[and therefore his God would not be 
coupled with the idols invoked by 
Laban] (Sforno). 

54. nna n3T apip nap] — Then [lit. 
and] Jacob slaughtered an animal on 
the mountain. 

The term nai [ slaughter ] usually 
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31 53 May the God of Abraham and the god of Nachor 
53-54 judge between us — the god of their father.' And 

Jacob swore by the Dread of his father Isaac. 54 Then 
Jacob slaughtered an animal on the mountain and 
summoned his kinsmen to break bread. And they 
broke bread and spent the night on the mountain. 

32 1 And Laban awoke early in the morning; he kissed 
1-2 his sons and his daughters and blessed them. Then 

Laban went and returned to his place. 2 Jacob went on 


has a ritualistic sacrificial connota¬ 
tion, in which case the passage 
would be rendered: Then Jacob of¬ 
fered a sacrifice. The translation 
follows Rashi who explains it in the 
sense of: slaughtered cattle for a 
feast (Radak interprets similarly: 
He prepared a farewell feast). 

Rashi pursues this line of interpretation 
since Jacob would certainly not have shared a 
sacrificial feast with the idolatrous Laban and 
his companions (Gur Aryeh). 

vrtKb top*] — And summoned his 
kinsmen [lit. brothers], 

— Laban's kinsmen, i.e., the com¬ 
panions who had accompanied 
Laban [see v. 23] (Targum Yonasan; 
Rashi). 

After the covenant they are all 
properly referred to as 'brothers' 
(Radak). 

Jacob addressed the invitation to 
the entire group, rather than to 
Laban individually, out of respect to 
them, so as not to intimate to Laban 
that all of them were subject to his 
authority (Ramban to v. 46). 

Rashi here does not suggest, as he 
does in v. 46, that 'kinsmen' refers to 
Jacob's sons since our verse says that 
Jacob summoned them. This would not 
apply to Jacob's sons whom we must 
presume were at Jacob's side through¬ 
out these events, whereas Laban's com¬ 
panions were not and had to be sum¬ 
moned to partake of the meal (Divrei 
David). 

□Ob b^f$b — To break [lit. eat] 


bread. 

[I.e., to partake of a meal]. Bread 
connotes food in general, as for ex¬ 
ample in Daniel 5:1: ST D^b, a great 
feast; Jeremiah 11:19; yy, a 

tree with its produce (Rashi; comp. 
Rashi to Lev. 21:21; cf. Radak, 
Shorashim s.v. anb). 

His intention was that they 
should part on good terms after 
having entered into a treaty, and 
that they should spend the night 
there ( Ramban, v. 46). 

DDb ibptO] — And they broke [lit. 
ate] bread. 

[I.e., ate a meal, bread being con¬ 
sidered the primary staple.] 

XXXII 

1. -Iplaa ftb D3U/!1 — [And] Laban 
awoke early in the morning. 

— His sons. 

That is, his grandsons (Ibn Ezra) 
— Jacob's son's (Targum Yonasan). 

D5inj$ T)}’] — And [he] blessed 
them. 

Although the Sages have taught 
that even the blessing of a common 
person — like Laban — should not 
be denigrated. Scripture has a deep¬ 
er purpose in mentioning Laban's 
blessing. It is meant to teach how 
effective a blessing can be when it is 
conferred with total sincerity, for 
Laban was surely sincere in blessing 
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his own daughters. Such selfless 
commitment is efficacious because 
it is an expression of the Godly 
nature of man's soul (Sforno). 

pb “ 1^1 - Then [lit. 
and] Laban went and returned to his 
place. 

— I.e., to his former state of 
poverty, as he was before Jacob 
came to him [cf. 30:27 where Laban 
himself attributes his prosperity to 
Jacob's presence]. Robbers entered 
his house and impoverished him 
(Midrash). 

According to others, the implica¬ 
tion is that he returned to his 
wickedness (Bereishis Zuta). ll] 

2. 13*1*6 “l 5 ? 1 ? 3^’) — [And] Jacob 
went on his way. 


— On his way of righteousness 
unaffected by his exposure for the 
past twenty years to the rogue, 
Laban (Tzror HaMor). 

[As noted in the comm, to 28:10, 
the commentators attribute Jacob's 
unaffected spiritual survival in ali¬ 
en Charan to his fourteen years of 
preparatory Torah study in the 
Academy of Eber.] 

O’nbtj '0*6)3 — And angels 

of God encountered him. [1] 

— To assist him on his journey 
(Ibn Ezra). 

— They were angels who minister 
in Eretz Y israel. Tey came to meet 
him to accompany him into the 
Holy Land (Midrash; Rashi). 

[The angels who accompanied Jacob 
outside Eretz Y israel escorted him back 


1. What did the devious Laban do after this ostensibly 'peaceful' departure from Jacob and 
his children? 

— When he returned home he dispatched his son and a representative delegation of his 
family to Esau. He ordered them to incite Esau by relating a tale of how Jacob came penniless 
to Laban's house seeking refuge after outwitting Esau; how Laban befriended him and gave 
him his two daughters in marriage; and how Jacob prospered immensely and fled secretly 
while Laban went to shear his sheep — and even stole Laban's teraphim! 

'1 left him with everything he owns,' the message to Esau concluded, 'at the mountain of the 
brook of Jabbok. If you wish, you can intercept him there and do to him as you please.' 

Laban's messengers related the message to Esau who became incensed. His old hatred 
toward Jacob was ignited again as he heard their words, and he set out with a mightily armed 
camp. 

Laban's messengers then went to Canaan and told Rebecca that Esau was advancing on 
Jacob with an armed camp of four hundred men to slay him and take all his possessions. 

Rebecca then dispatched seventy-two men who met Jacob, and Jacob said when he met 
them: this camp is destined me from God [see 32:2]. They related to him about his parents' 
welfare and then gave him Rebecca's message regarding Esau with the advice that Jacob take 
steps to placate Esau: '... when he approaches you, supplicate him. Do not speak rashly to 
him, and give him a present from what God has blessed you with ... Conceal nothing of your 
personal affairs from him, perhaps he will be appeased and you will be spared. It is your duty 
to consider his dignity for he is your elder brother.' 

When Jacob heard his mother's message, he wept bitterly and proceeded to follow her in¬ 
structions [see Sidra Vayishlach ] (Sefer HaYashar). [HaKsav V'Hakabbalah makes reference 
to the incident of Laban's inciting Esau when he negated Laban's sincerity in his comm, cited 
at the end of 31:43.] 

[The above does not follow the general Rabbinic opinion cited by Midrash Tanchuma that 
Jacob himself was taken to task for 'taking the dog by the ears' by sending emissaries and at¬ 
tracting Esau's attention who presumably would otherwise not have been attracted to him,] 
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32 his way , and angels of God encountered him . 3 Jacob 

3 said when he saw them , 'This is a Godly camp!' So he 

named that place Machanaim. 


as far as the border. There he was 
greeted by a fresh band of angels who 
were to escort him in Eretz Yisrael. The 
reverse occurred when he departed from 
the Holy Land, since as noted in the 
comm, to 28:12, angels who minister in 
the Holy Land cannot go beyond the 
frontier. Apparently then, Rash/ is of 
the opinion that when Jacob left Mount 
Gilead for the region he named 
Machanayim, he was in the environs of 
Eretz Yisrael and presumably the 
mound heaped up by Jacob marked this 
boundary line. R' Bachya to 31:52 also 
maintains that Gilead was the border 
between Aram and Eretz Yisrael. In 
support, he cites Deut. 34:1: And 
HASHEM showed him all the land of 
Gilead until Dan. As noted ibid. 3:12, 
this was later in the Transjordan.] 
Ramban differs in certain respects 
with several of the geographic con¬ 
clusions stated above [see Mizrachi 
and comm, to 32:23 and 35:18]. He 
offers, therefore, that Jacob was still 
a long way from the Holy Land, and 
after crossing the Ford of the Jab- 
bok [below 32:33] he still had to 
pass the boundary of Ammon and 
Moab before reaching Shechem 
[33:18]. Accordingly, this vision of 
the angels came to him when he 
entered enemy territory to assure 
him that the angels would be with 
him against his enemies [and that he 
need not fear Esau, since now, with 


the troops of angels, Jacob out¬ 
numbered him (Abarbanel).] 

[According to the selection from 
Sefer HaYashar cited in the footnote to 
v. 1 , these were human mes¬ 

sengers sent to him by Rebecca to warn 
him of Esau's impending arrival.] 

3. djo — When he saw 

them. 

[The use of the singular verb 
Djo, he saw them, denotes that] 
Jacob was the only one who saw 
them (Ibn Ezra). [Targum Yonasan 
implies otherwise; see below.] 

They were the angels he had pre¬ 
viously seen ascending and de¬ 
scending the ladder of his dream 
[28:12]. The sense here of 
Dio, when he recognized them, 
since he had already 'seen' them 
(R'Bachya). 

n? D’nb# njcjjp - This is a Godly 
camp. 

This remark was meant to assure 
those with him: 'These are not the 
troops of Esau or Laban coming to 
attack us; they are camps of holy 
angels which God sent from on high 
to protect us from the likes of our 
enemies' (Targum Yonasan; Tar¬ 
gum Yerushalmi). 

The word D*nbf< in this passage is sacred 
(Soferim 4). [I.e., it refers to God, thus the 
word O’nbft cannot be interpreted as the ad- 


2. Twenty years earlier, when Jacob was on the way from Isaac's home to Laban's, yap'l, he 
[Jacob] encountered the Divine [see comm, to 28:11], Now, the angels encountered him. Then, 
it was an auspicious event that a man was told by God that it was his mission to make the 
earth a suitable habitat for the Shechinah. Now, when Jacob was finally free from the fetters 
of Laban, the angels were privileged to come and greet him —• he represented the first human 
family that was fitting home for the Shechinah. 

This follows R' Bachya who adds that the angels' mission was to guard Jacob, as in the 
verse [Psalms 91:11]: For He shall give His angels charge over you to guard you in all your 
ways. They shall carry you in their hands lest you dash your foot against a stone. 

As the Midrash observes: Who is greater, the guardian, or the one who is guarded? Certain¬ 
ly the one who is being guarded. Who is greater, those who carry, or he who is being carried? 
Certainly the latter. Likewise, Jacob who was being met was greater than those [=the angels] 
who were meeting him. 
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jective mighty with the passage meaning: 
this is a mighty camp. See Sefer HaYashar in 
footnote to v. 1: This is a camp destined to 
me by Cod.] 

D^mp — Machanaim. 

Lit. a pair of camps referring to 
the two camps of angels: those who 
ministered outside the Holy Land 
who accompanied him thus far, and 
those of the Holy Land who now 
came to meet him (Tanchuma; 
Rashi). 

This is the Machanaim across the 
Jordan mentioned in II Samuel 
17:24, which is part of the Holy 
Land (Haamek Davar, differing 
from Ramban; see Herchev Davar). 

According to Ramban [who dif¬ 
fers with the view that the angels 
were of two categories], the -im suf¬ 
fix of the name Machanaim does 
not necessarily imply a plural since 
it is common for proper nouns to 
end with -im [as for example 
Mifzraim]. However, if there is a 
plural connotation to be derived 
from Machanaim, then it refers to 
two camps: Jacob's own camp and 
the camp of the higher beings 
[angels]. This suggests that both the 
human and the angelic are camps of 
God in that both bless Him and as¬ 
sert His unity. [The righteous ones 
on earth are equated to angels in 
heaven in their fulfillment of His 
will (R' Bachya 53:2).] 

R' Hirsch explains similarly: 
Jacob and his family and entourage 
were on their way to a homeland 
where God would be with them as 
He had promised. They were a 
temporary camp , in search of 
God's Presence. The angels, too, 
were a camp in search of some¬ 
thing: they sought a human com¬ 
munity where God could dwell on 
earth. When these two camps met, 
Jacob named the place Machanaim, 


the two camps — bioty’ rm$, the 
camp of Israel, and D'nb# rtirjlj, the 
camp of God [see Overview]. 

Machanaim was to become one of 
the most important cities in Gilead. 
It was a city of Levites [Josh. 21:36], 
the royal city of Ishbosheth son of 
Saul [// Sam. 2:8], and the city 
where King David settled when he 
fled from his son Absalom [ibid. 
17:24, 27]. It was located within 
Gad's territory, close to that of the 
half tribe of Menashe in the Trans¬ 
jordan [Jos. 13:26-30]. Notwith¬ 
standing the above references, it is 
difficult to pinpoint its exact loca¬ 
tion although it is generally as¬ 
sumed to lay between the streams of 
Jabbok and Yarmuk in line with 
Beth She'an (Hoffmann). 

The Midrash cites an opinion that 
there were sixty myriads [ = 600,000] of 
angels who preceded Jacob when he 
entered the Land since God's Presence 
does not rest in Its fullness on less than 
that number [equal to the number of the 
Israelite camp at Mount Sinai at the 
Giving of the Torah]. According to the 
Sages, however, the plural form 
Machanaim implies that there was a 
double camp: 120 myriads. [See comm. 
to ArtScroll Shir HaShirim 7:1 s.v. 
D^nnn nbnn3, like a dance of the 
camps.] 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 148 verses 
in the Sidrah numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonics v 'pbn and □"'•Jim, each of 
which totals 148. The Jewish People are 
referred to as God's pbn. portion, as in pbn ’3 
1)3V 'll, HASHEM's portion is His People 
[Deut . 32:9). Thus the birth of eleven of the 
twelve tribes, as described in this Sidrah con¬ 
stitutes the nation that God describes as ’pbri. 
My portion. Additionally, the final word of 
the Sidrah is Machanaim , the name 

Jacob gave to the place where he saw the two 
companies of angels. It also alludes to Jacob's 
abundant, flourishing growth, a condition 
which he was to describe in 32:11 as having 
grown into nlltpj ’lit/, two camps.] The Haf- 
torah begins with Hoshea 12:13 apjfl rn}*l- 
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'-*■5 Sidrah Vayishlach 


The Overviews 



Several topics in this Sidrah have been treated in Overviews to earlier 
volumes. Among them are: 

Visions of Exile — Daniel 
Reuben's sin — Ruth 
Esau's Monarchy — Yechezkel 



An Overview — 

Jacob — Alone and Secure* 


3'py? r n 3aty3i 13 3iri3 rropn nw 

msb npjn "iny»i 
What is written of the Holy One, Blessed 
he He: HASHEM alone shall be exalted 
[Isaiah 2:17]. Of Jacob, too, it is written: 
and Jacob remained alone (Bereishis Rab- 
bah 77:1). 

I. Jacob's Consistency 


a A s Ramban notes in his introductory words to 
Contradiction Vayishlach, this is the chapter of Israel's sub¬ 
jugation to Edom. Jacob's behavior in the face of a 
mortal threat from the stronger Esau is to guide our 
conduct in similar circumstances, and his salvation is 
our assurance that God will save Israel from destruc¬ 
tion by Esau's powerful offspring until the eventual 
complete redemption by Messiah. 

Jacob undertook three simultaneous courses: 
JlTin, tribute, nbpn, prayer, and nnn^p, battle. He 
sent a tribute to appease Esau, he prayed to God, and 
prepared to engage in battle [Rashi to 32:8; see 
comm.\ At first glance such activities seem to in¬ 
volve contradictory emotions. One who dispatches a 
lavish tribute to a murderous enemy evidences abject 
submission; in effect, he humbles himself and 
throws himself at the mercy of his invincible foe. In 
preparing for war, he is ready to fight, to kill, and to 
win, refusing to acknowledge his opponent's 
When someone supremacy. When someone prays sincerely, he 

^hrows'hislot^with ^rows his l°t w ^h God, manifesting a recognition 
God. that neither submission nor armed might can carry 
the fray — only God determines the outcome of 
human events. 

* This Overview is based on a schmuess by Harav Cedaliah 
Schorr b"3n. 
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Jacob 

and 

Truth 


Even where he was 
forced to make 
statements that 
were intended to 
mislead the 
listener, he 
remained as close 
to the truth as 
circumstances 
would allow. 


The average human being can adopt three con¬ 
tradictory policies, but because they involve irrecon¬ 
cilable emotional and intellectual responses to a 
situation, he will not be able to bring total commit¬ 
ment to each of the three. The hopeless pleading for 
mercy suggested by the tribute will interfere with the 
total trust that God is the Master of war [Exodus 
15:3] before Whom an army is but an array of 
matchsticks; and one who sends groveling tribute 
can hardly muster the zeal needed for effective com¬ 
bat. 

It is true, of course, that contradictory actions are 
commonly undertaken by people, but we all know 
that many of them are insincere. Jacob was different. 
In understanding him at any juncture of his life, we 
must always recall an axiom that often eludes us: As 
the epitome of truth, Jacob does not pay mere lip ser¬ 
vice to ideals; what he says he means. Even where he 
was forced to make statements that were intended to 
mislead the listener, he remained as close to the truth 
as circumstances would allow, so much so that his 
words in and of themselves were absolutely true if 
understood properly. Thus, when he presented 
himself to Isaac saying Ityy ‘OJK, It is I, Esau 
your firstborn (27:19), his words could be under¬ 
stood as literally true, or as meaning that because of 
his righteousness and Esau's wickedness, God had 
decreed that the position originally meant for Esau 
had been assumed by Jacob [see comm . to 27:19]. 
And when he said that he would eventually come to 
Esau in Seir [see comm, to 33:14], Jacob had in mind 
the longed for time when Messiah would lead a 
triumphant Jewish nation to occupy the mountain of 
Esau. 

Indeed because his frequent reference to Esau 
Hi/V my lord, Esau, was so sincere, Jacob suf¬ 
fered for it. Yalkut Shimoni declares that because 
Jacob conferred that title of honor upon Esau eight 
times during his attempts at appeasement, Esau's 
descendants produced eight kings before Jacob's 
produced even one (see 36:3lff). By inculcating 
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That Jacob could 
dedicate himself 
with conviction to 
three contradictory 
courses of action is 
testimony to the 
greatness of his 
self-discipline. 


himself with the honest conviction that Esau was in- 
deed his superior, Jacob lowered his own status to 
the point where Esau could indeed demonstrate a 
degree of superiority (Shiurei Daas part I). Offhand, 
insincere flattery could not have carried such major 
implications. Clearly any statement of a Jacob must 
be taken to reflect the innermost man. 

That Jacob could dedicate himself with conviction 
to three contradictory courses of action is testimony 
to the greatness of his self-discipline. He was able to 
compartmentalize his emotions to such an extent that 
he could cast his lot with God, yet not fail to make 
the necessary human responses to a crisis; to 
recognize an element of justice in Esau's hurt at los¬ 
ing the blessings, yet prepare for an attack as if there 
were no defense but his own strong arms. This 
chapter teaches that Israel in exile must always be 
willing to recognize the varying and sometimes con¬ 
flicting elements in any situation. Only in this way 
can we understand the plight of R' Yannai who 
always interceded with Rome on behalf of Israel. He 
never went without studying this chapter — except 
once, when he suffered disastrous results (see 
comm.). Surely, R' Yannai remembered the events of 
the chapter at least as well as we do; but there are les¬ 
sons in Jacob's conduct that are apparent only to 
people of the highest caliber and even then, only if 
they rigorously study the chapter in the light of each 
particular event. 


II. Incitement to Evil 


Above TThe highlight of the chapter is Jacob's combat with 

. A ,|__1 c r _ _• __ /_ / r.A Ar 


and 
Alone 


the angel of Esau posing as a 'man' [32:25-31], 
The narrative tells us that Jacob remained 'alone' 
whereupon the angel attacked him. Understood 
superficially, the story is quite straightforward: the 
angel waited until Jacob was defenseless and 
vulnerable, whereupon he ambushed him. There are 
much deeper implications here, however. 

rp?"!a n ... iny wk prwn nab apjn -min 
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The angel attacked 
this Jacob — not 
the man , but this 
characteristic of 
rising above every 
situation by 
remaining alone 
even in the midst 
of turmoil. 


.bro pK .jnttp btq pt* rnaiK ptt’p n Dtpn 
rrnpn nn .top ?bK3 

.npb n'pjn inpi 3'pjn c)k ,n3b ri naipai 13 
Jacob was left alone and a man wrestled 
with him ... [32:25], R' Berachiah said in 
behalf of R' Simon: There is none like the 
God of Israel [Deut. 33:26]. [This means:] 
there is none like God! But who is like 
God? — Israel! This refers to the Patriarch 
Israel [Jacob], What is written of the Holy 
One Blessed be He: HASHEM alone shall be 
exalted [Isaiah 2:17]. Of Jacob, too, it is 
written: Jacob remained alone (Bereishes 
Rabbah 77:1). 

The Midrash sees a new element in Jacob's 
isolation. He was, so to speak, as far removed from 
the mundane affairs of his contemporaries, as 
glorious in his exaltation on earth, as is God Himself. 
Man, by nature, is a gregarious animal. He craves 
company. He may be shy and withdrawn, but his 
mind is always involved with human beings whether 
relating to family, business, politics or whatever. He 
may be alone on a desert island, but his thoughts 
always drift to human affairs. Jacob was different. 
He was above all that. As Chovos Halevavos says of 
the “Ppn, truly devout person : Even when he is part 
of the crowd, his heart and mind are above every 
concern but what truly matters. 

The angel attacked this Jacob — not the man, but 
this characteristic of rising above every situation by 
remaining alone even in the midst of turmoil. Had 
Jacob been part of the crowd, the angel of evil could 
easily have ignored him even when he was 
defenseless; one more man named Jacob is no cause 
ior concern to the forces of evil. It was Jacob's God¬ 
like aloneness that the angel could not tolerate. That 
Jacob's image was engraved on the Heavenly Throne 
[Chullin 91a] was proof that no impediment stood 
between him and the highest level of holiness 
available to man. When the angel saw a man capable 
of rising so far above earthly affairs, he had to at¬ 
tack, because the angel of evil exists to prevent such 
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' This relationship 
between Jacob and 
Cod's throne 
operates in both 
directions. 


To 

the 

Highest 

Level 


The angel 
succeeded in 
setting in motion a 
chain of events 
that would affect 
Jacob's offspring 
thousands of years 
in the future. 


spiritual accomplishment. 

This relationship between Jacob and God's Throne 
operates in both directions. Jacob's image on the 
Throne is proof enough of his stature, but it also 
demonstrates that his goal in life was to bring 
holiness into earthly affairs; he existed to bring that 
Heavenly image down to earth where it would in¬ 
fluence the affairs of man. He was dedicated to 
removing the barriers that prevent Godliness from 
finding a home on earth [see Overview to Vayeitzei: 
'A Tzaddik and His Possessions.'] 

The struggle between Jacob and the angel had truly 
cosmic implications. The Talmud derives this from 
the expression p3iO], and he wrestled, which is 
related to the word p3K, dust [32:26]: 

p?K nbyrnp nnbn j'ob ]3 ytpirr n 

.ninan kq 3 onibjnn 
R' Joshua ben Levi said: This teaches that 
the dust of their feet rose up to the Throne 
of Glory (Chullin 91a). 

Rashba explains that 'feet' alludes to first causes, 
'dust', to the results churned up by an event, and the 
'Throne of Glory' refers to the highest possible 
spiritual levels. The bout between Jacob and the 
angel had repercussions that went infinitely beyond 
the sands of Jabbok. The angel succeeded in setting 
in motion a chain of events that would affect Jacob's 
offspring thousands of years into the future [see next 
Overview], and its implications would affect world 
history until God would take his place on the thrones 
of judgment revealed to Daniel: 

... 2Ty> : pnv pm jn n ny rmn nm 

irrn? arp ton 

/ [ Daniel] watched until thrones were set 
up, and the Ancient of Days sat ... The 
judgment was set and the books were 
opened (Daniel 7:9-10). 

Throughout time the cause-and-effect processes set 
in motion by their struggle would reverberate, color¬ 
ing, molding, determining history until God's final 
day of judgment. In terms of the struggle's intensity. 
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it extended throughout every spiritual level, from the 
lowest all the way up to God Himself. 


Power 

to 

Obscure 


Evil's very 
existence is based 
on this ability to 
obscure the truth 
and deceive man 
into accepting 
falsehood. 


'Dust' also represents a dulling, covering substance. 
A brightly polished object loses its sheen with the 
first light covering of dust. Eventually, as the dust 
accumulates on them, gold and clay both look the 
same. Esau's angel tried to obscure the luster of 
God's holiness with all the dust of delusion. Why 
acknowledge God's power if Nature can be put in its 
place? Why guide one's actions by God's decree if 
man can assume absolute power? Why accept a 
Heavenly code of morality if man can adapt a 
philosophy tailored to his own lusts and preconcep¬ 
tions? Esau's duststorm has spread and risen until it 
has nearly obscured even the Throne, for those 
whose eyes see creation through dust-coated lenses. 
All the while, Jacob labors to cleanse and polish, but 
the angel battles him. 

Evil's very existence is based on this ability to ob¬ 
scure the truth and deceive man into accepting 
falsehood. If man could only realize that Satan's 
wares are all package and no content! But he doesn't. 
He sees their surface attractiveness and believes there 
is depth and legitimacy to Satan's message. And 
Satan Himself? — 

buir) mun bull vrym nbiin nyptti tip 
K in inn ny? Kin |uu; Kin ... n»u/} 

man 

v T — 

[Satan] descends and seduces man [fo sin], 
then he rises to anger [God by prosecuting 
man for his sinfulness], then he receives 
permission, and takes man's life ... Satan, 
the Evil Inclination, and the Angel of 
Death are one and the same (Bava Basra 
16a). 

Satan's deceptions succeed in seducing virtually 
everyone, at least to some extent, for no man lives 
without falling short of his maximum goals [see 
Koheles 7:20], such are his powers. But Jacob would 
not be taken in by the surface allures of Satan. The 
angel persevered; he demonstrated all his might to 
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But Jacob was 
superior to him, 
for he recognized 
that the fire had 
come from 
nothing, that it 
had no inner 
value. 


Jacob. As the Midrash relates the spiritual struggle 
between the two of them, the angel caused fire to 
bubble from the ground, whereupon Jacob 
responded, 'You seek to frighten me with fire? I am 
all fire,' as Scripture says [Obadiah 1:18]: The house 
of Jacob shall be a flame ... (Bereishis Rabbah 77:2). 
The angel could make a fire come out of nothing. But 
Jacob was superior to him, for he recognized that the 
fire had come from nothing, that it had no inner 
value. But Jacob, himself, who epitomized God s 
purpose in creating man — Jacob was all spiritual 
flame. 

This M idrashic allegory represents the essence of 
their struggle. The power of evil and the exponent of 
good peeled away all the outer layers that concealed 
their respective essences. The angel sought to kick 
up dust storms that would obscure the ultimate value 
of things, but Jacob would not be deceived. The 
angel stormed and flashed, but for every attack Jacob 
had a response — and his ultimate response was 'You 
are a sham and I am the truth; you cover your 
falsehood with a veneer of philosophical, spiritual 
fire, but I am God's fire.' 


III. Perceiving the Essence 


Unprecedented 

Intensity 


^^ever before had the fight between good and evil 
been fought with such intensity, with such a 
descent into the essence of both sides. This explains 
Jacob's remark in naming the place in commemora¬ 
tion of his fight with the angel. He said: 

■*^92 bsnrn CP2D rrnbts wio ^ 

For 1 have seen the Divine face, yet my life 
was saved (32:31). 

On the surface it seems like a strange remark. 
Jacob was no stranger to angels; he had seen them in 
Eretz Y israel and in Charan, he had even sent them 
as his messengers to Esau. Why was he now so im¬ 
pressed at having survived the sight of an angel? In 
the light of the above, we understand. The key word 
is D’ap, face — a word which also alludes to rmn’JS, 
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Truth 

Eternal 


Cod's purpose in 
creating evil was 
that it should be 
defeated. 


the innermost being. Jacob had seen angels, but he 
had never before glimpsed the spiritual essence of 
any angel, much less that of the personification of 
evil. To have survived such a sight is no small ac¬ 
complishment, it is worthy of being a landmark, 
even in the life of Jacob. 

But Jacob is not done. His attribute, as we know, is 
n»x, truth. The emanation following truth is nya, 
eternity, a word which also has the connotation of 
]tny}, victory. The concepts of truth, eternity, and 
triumph are closely related. Truth can never accept 
defeat, because no false victor can ever endure. By 
definition, truth must be eternal, because if it were 
ever to change, it could never have been true. 
Because truth is eternal it must triumph in the long 
run, even if the crowd accepts the alluring goddess of 
falsehood. God's purpose in creating evil was that it 
should be defeated. Satan has the mission of at¬ 
tempting to deceive man so that man should reach 
deep into his spiritual resources and refuse to believe 
the lie. In the long distance race of life, the purpose 
of such obstacles is that the racer should succeed in 
hurdling them. If man falls over each successive ob¬ 
stacle, the run is a failure. Satan places every manner 
of hindrance in man's path, but Satan, too, 
recognizes God's will; he, too, longs for the man who 
will face him down, for the man who will respond to 
surface fire with inner fire. 

When the angel was defeated he said to Jacob: 

van xb inKi.33^ ’ax *^xbn ... ’anb# 

vig/ay ny n*vu> nraib ’ant 
Let me go ... / am an angel, and from the 
day / was created until now, my time had 
not come to recite songs of praise [before 
God] (Chullin 91b). 

An angel's existence is its mission. It was created 
for mission, it exists for a mission, and its 'song of 
praise' to God is the successful completion of its mis¬ 
sion. The angel of evil had been created by God from 
the beginning with the mission of surrounding itself 
with a false fire intended to test man — but God 
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wants man to resort to his inner store of true fire, and 
defeat the angel. Finally, the angel had totally ful¬ 
filled its mission. It had faced Jacob with every wile, 
argument, and force at its command, and it had been 
vanquished by the power of truth. The man whose 
image graced God's Throne had vindicated creation, 
so now Satan could ascend to God not to prosecute 
man, anger God, and obtain permission to slay the 
straying soul, but to sing the praise of the man — 
God's man — who had overcome humans and 
defeated angels. 

That done, Esau had no power to harm Jacob who 
could now proceed on his way into Erefz Yisrael. As 
Ramban explains, this alludes to Israel's ultimate 
emergence from all manner of persecution. In his 
portentious life, Jacob symbolized all the future ex¬ 
iles of Israel, but he also symbolized that Israel might 
suffer but would never be defeated; in the end, its 
exile would end and it would enjoy the fruits of its 
victory over evil. 

It was Jacob's greatness that provoked the angel to 
engage him in the climactic battle. The trait that ex¬ 
emplified his greatness was his aloneness! — “ini’] 
Hob 3py*, Jacob was left alone. Jacob could elevate 
himself above exigencies and remain above every 
condition that threatened to pull him from the 
Throne of Glory to the gutter of material values. 
That quality had to survive in order for Israel to sur¬ 
vive. Even Balaam saw that: 

aipnrr Kb 0 * 1 x 31 fob ay jn ... 
... behold it is a nation that dwells apart; 
among the nations it does not reckon itself 
(Numbers 23:9). 

Throughout our history, Israel in its greatest 
moments has been proud of and treasured its unique¬ 
ness. The nation that was chosen to be priestly and 
holy has no need to prove that it could imitate the na¬ 
tions. To the contrary, Israel could serve them best 
by holding itself separate, the better to fulfill the mis¬ 
sion for which Abraham's seed had been chosen. The 
bulk of the decrees and prohibitions found in the 
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Talmud have the purpose of maintaining Israel's 
separation to avoid intermarriage and adoption of 
non-Jewish ways of life. The same is true of the body 
of sacred Jewish custom that has been built over the 
centuries. This quality was stressed by Moses in his 
final words: 


So vital is this 
isolation to the 
survival of Israel, 
that God imposes 
it if Israel fails to 
see its wisdom. 


T13 bNl'U7’» 

And Israel shall dwell secure, apart (Deut. 

33:28). 

To the extent that it is apart, it will be secure; to 
the extent that it seeks to become united with the na¬ 
tions, it will be insecure. 

So vital is this isolation to the survival of Israel, 
that God imposes it if Israel fails to see its wisdom. 
Meshech Chochmah [Lev. 26:44] describes the entire 
panorama of Jewish history in exile in these terms: 
We are a bedraggled, wandering rabble forced from 
our home in a helpless and pitiful fate. We establish 
homes and communities in a new land, build our 
Torah and religious institutions to an undreamed of 
extent. Then, as time goes on, we look outward at 
our host society and seek to become accepted by it 
and eventually to become part of it. Eventually we 
make it our source of culture, we say 'Berlin is the 
true Jerusalem.' With these fearfully prophetic 
words, Meshech Chochmah says that God is left 
with only one way to preserve us — he must turn our 
hosts against us, have them remind us who we are, 
even expel us. Painful, tragic — but, in that way we 
are forced to preserve our identity, and begin the 
process anew. There is no better explanation for 
mindless anti-Semitism. It is God's preservative for 
His people. As David says of Egypt's hatred of the 
Jews who contributed so much to their land: 
t>jy Kitt/S D3b, He [God] transformed their heart to 
hate His people (Psalms 105:25). 

As the days of Messiah draw closer, may we heed 
Jacob's lesson. A Jew is different. He is above the 
fray and, because he is, he triumphs. 
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’rnin ib-xip — mjptp vnirn mTy mYk ’tqbn 

■by* in’inn nivn ... niptp 
[God says,] if only they had forsaken Me 
but observed [the study of\ My Torah ... it 
would have brought them back to Me 
(Yalkut Shimoni Jeremiah 282). 
nan "pnbna ... lb nraTi o’naia nuiira ... 
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[The angel] seemed like an idolator [fo 
Jacob ] ...He seemed like a Torah scholar 
to him (Chullin 91a). 
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Because Jacob 
combined within 
himself the 
qualities of all 
three Patriarchs, 
he was the 
unyielding, 
unbreakable pillar 
upon which the 
Jewish future 
could be built. 


T he 'man' who struggled with Jacob was not a 
human being, nor was he an ordinary angel. As 
Rashi comments, the 'man' was Samael, the guardian 
angel of Esau. The Sages teach that Samael repre¬ 
sents evil as does no other angel [see preceding Over¬ 
view]. If that is Samael, then we can understand why 
he tried to destroy Jacob. He was fighting not merely 
Esau's twin brother, not merely the brother who had 
gained the blessings sought by Esau, not merely the 
heir to the inheritance Esau coveted — he was 
fighting the man who climaxed the Patriarchal tradi¬ 
tion. Jacob was pnr rnnna xb uinn, the 

tripled-thread [which] will not be broken easily 
(Koheles 4:12). Because Jacob combined within 
himself the qualities of all three Patriarchs, he was 
the unyielding, unbreakable pillar upon which the 
Jewish future could be built. 

That Esau's angel had to fight Jacob, we under¬ 
stand. What is difficult, however, is why the power 


* This section of the Overview is based on an essay by Harav 
Elchanan Wasserman T'VI. 
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of evil waited so long? Why did it wait until triply- 
strong Jacob came on the scene instead of mounting 
an offensive against Abraham or Isaac? Of course, it 
is an overstatement to say that Abraham and Isaac 
went unmolested by the power of evil. They had 
tests and obstacles — indeed, the most difficult of 
Abraham's ten tests, the Akeidah, was prompted by 
Satan's insistence that Abraham's devotion to God 
was not without limit [see Overview to ArtScroll 
Tashlich ]. But the fiercest, most direct onslaught was 
against Jacob. Why? 

The analogy of armies at war will help us under¬ 
stand. Two worthy countries will win and lose their 
share of battles. Even a major defeat will not force 
the surrender of the loser provided its war-making 
capacity is not mortally struck. Military history is 
filled with stories of countries that lost battle after 
battle, but were still able to come back to counter¬ 
attack and win. But once a combatant's capacity to 
fight is destroyed, the war is over. In medieval com¬ 
bat, victory belonged to the warrior who could un¬ 
sword or unhorse his opponent. In modern conven¬ 
tional warfare, a major objective is to cripple the 
military-industrial complex of the enemy; if it could 
not build and transport the implements of war, it 
could not fight. Remove the antagonist's means of 
warfare, and his defeat is assured. 

Man — particularly Israel — is locked in constant 
war with his Evil Inclination. God says, 
pban rnln lb inii, I have created the Evil 

Inclination, I have created Torah as its antidote (Kid- 
dushin 30b). The Sages teach that Israel's most far- 
reaching sin is neglect of Torah study. This is 
derived from a verse in Jeremiah: 

*>bg)? n^aa nnarj yiKi? nn ... 
iryt? ... nim riK oaty by 'n ?nay 
nrn Kbi T'u; by] jri by ?"y by rrapn nrnty 
’nnlro njy ’nk ’Kibn ... rnln b# rnjKtp by 
v»nty naty ’rnln ibi<ty — ntpty 

’by* n**Tnn FP9VW 

... Why was the land destroyed, left 
desolate as a desert without passerby? 
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HASHEM said, 'Because they forsook My 
Torah ... (Jeremiah 9:11-12). We find that 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, overlooked 
idolatry, adultery, and bloodshed, but He 
would not overlook the debasement of 
Torah ... [God says] if only they had for¬ 
saken Me but observed [the study of] My 
Torah — for if they had observed My 
Torah, as a result of having involved 
themselves with it, it would have brought 
them back to Me (Yalkut Shimoni 
Jeremiah 282). 

Such is the spiritual strength inherent in the study 
of Torah that it can affect even sinners: Pi}# “llKipn# 
nipinb 1TTCJ0/ f or spiritual illumination within it 
will bring them back to righteousness (Yerushalmi 
Torah represents Chagigah 1:7). Torah represents the Jews' capacity 
the Jews capacity fight the war against evil. Compared to the ab- 

against evil, solutely vital nature of Israel s adherence to the 
study of Torah, the important struggles to 
strengthen observance of individual commandments 
take on the nature of skirmishes in a constant battle. 
Skirmishes are significant, but they are not 
equivalent to the life-and-death struggle to defend 
the indispensable capacity to continue fighting. 

But Satan is like a chief-of-staff planning his overall 
fsJof strategy. He prefers not to lose a division, a platoon, 
Torah no * even a sen ^ r y- Blit he knows that some losses are 
inevitable. And he knows further that no victory 
matters more than one that destroys the heart of the 
enemy's fighting ability. That being so, he will be 
prepared to allow the enemy spectacular advances 
and victories, as long as they do not interfere with 
the overall strategy. 

This attitude is not limited to the military field. All 
large and most small enterprises operate in the same 
manner. A country undertakes measures to improve 
its standard of living or overcome economic reverses. 
No policy can be successful in every area; the intel¬ 
ligent, strong leader is ready to accept hardship, as 
long as he is convinced that the long-term goals will 
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be met. Parents decide how they wish to raise their 
children. Whatever course they choose will require at 
least some agony along the way, but if they re-order 
their goals every time their child faces a painful ob¬ 
stacle, they will merely trade one difficulty for 
another and sacrifice the goal in the long run. Satan 
has a goal, as well. The goal is to destroy Israel's 
capacity to achieve God's purpose. Can Satan suc¬ 
ceed without a single defeat? No intelligent general 
expects that, nor does Satan. So he adopts the wise 
course of assigning priorities to his objectives. What 
are his priorities? 

The Chofetz Chaim used to say, 'The Evil Inclina¬ 
tion doesn't mind if a Jew fasts, weeps, and prays all 
day long — provided he does not study Torah!' 

Abraham represented kindness and Isaac 
represented service. Those are mighty pillars of the 
world (Avos 1:2), but they are not the crucial ones. 
Jacob represented Torah — and without Torah, the 
battle is lost. 

Too many tragic eras in our history bear this out. 
In many countries, Jews contributed heroically to 
every manner of charity — food, clothing, health 
care, recreation, social services. They erected 
magnificent synagogues and maintained ancient 
traditions of lengthy and fervid services. But they 
failed to invest equivalent dedication in Torah in¬ 
stitutions. The result was a steady erosion in the 
quality of their Jewish life — all too often ending in 
near total assimilation. Such Jewish communities fell 
by the wayside. Only communities that put primary 
emphasis on Torah study for adults and Torah 
education for children were able to survive and 
thrive despite exile and the blandishments of sur¬ 
rounding society. 

Jacob, as the personification of Torah striving and 
achievement, had to be the prime target of Satan. 

Although the angel could not defeat Jacob, he suc¬ 
ceeded in injuring his thigh. Like so much else in the 
lives of the Patriarchs, this was portentious of the na¬ 
tion's future. The thigh symbolizes two categories: 
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(a) because it is in the area of the reproductive 
organs, it alludes to future generations, and 

(b) because the body is supported by its legs, Jacob's 
thjgh represents the factor; that provide support to 
Torah institutions. Jacob — and in turn the future 
nation — was shown that Satan would not rest. He 
had failed to defeat Jacob, but he would have a 
measure of future success in these two areas. 

Times would come — and have come — when 
Jacob's ideal, Torah education, would be under siege. 
Jacob's offspring would be torn from their dedica¬ 
tion to Torah. A variety of challenges and tempta¬ 
tions would arise to 'prove' to them that other ac¬ 
tivities and other forms of intellectual stimulation 
were more desirable. Jewish philanthropy, the 
strong, muscular legs that had supported Torah in all 
its wanderings, would look around and see 'better' 
places for its largesse. Funds which should have 
flowed to Torah institutions would be directed 
toward causes that would seem to be 'more 
worthwhile.' 

These new courses of action would seem to be not 
only eminently logical, but utterly compelling. Such 
are the wiles of Satan that he is most powerful when 
he does not mount frontal assaults. The Vilna Gaon 
teaches that the people are most vulnerable to sin un¬ 
der two conditions, both of which do not appear to 
be open rebellions against God's will. Sometimes, 
Satan's course will be presented as a mitzvah, as the 
greatest benefit for the individual and the com¬ 
munity. Or, one may know that his course is wrong, 
but he may be swept along by a powerful tide of 
general practice and opinion. Can — dare — someone 
antagonize his neighbors and community for the 
sake of conscience? Shouldn't conscience move over 
for the sake of peace and general acceptance? Such 
have been the arguments that attack Jacob's thigh — 
his Torah students and their supporters — at various 
times throughout history, and especially when the 
potential for Exile's end draws closer and closer 
(Even Shlomo). 
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R' Shmuel bar Nachmani said: [The angel) 
seemed like an idolater [to Jacob) ... Rava 
bar Ula said: He seemed like a Torah 
scholar to him (Chullin 91a). 


His role is to 
convince Israel to 
neglect its mission 
by whatever 
means may be 
effective. 


T he seductive power of Esau's angel was an 
element of the very first confrontation with 
Jacob. An enemy as powerful as an Esau, and cer¬ 
tainly an angel with the powerful force of evil behind 
him, would be a formidable enough adversary for 
Jacob. Certainly the millenia-long struggle between 
Jacob and Esau that was portended by that struggle 
at Jabbok would have been terrifying enough for 
Jacob's descendants even if we were to know the evil 
nature of the enemy. But we don't. 

Jacob saw someone in front of him. It was an angel 
in human form, but in what guise did he appear? The 
Talmud gives two versions: He may have appeared 
in the form of an idolator seeking to attack 
everything Jacob stood for, or he may have appeared 
as a Torah scholar sharing Jacob's very own goals. 
The two viewpoints of the Talmud are not in con¬ 
flict. Esau's angel does appear in both forms. His role 
is to convince Israel to neglect its mission by 
whatever means may be effective. He may bare his 
fangs as a bitter enemy seeking to uproot all of 
Israel's values, like Rome in R' Akiva's time, Spain 
with its Inquisition, Russia with its czars and com¬ 
missars, Germany with its Crusades and Holocaust. 
Or he may come with a smile and a kiss as Esau did 
when he finally met Jacob, and as other nations have 
done with the expressed or implied message: 'Come 
join us and become part of us. Tear down your walls 
of separation and we shall demolish our ghettoes. 
Our schools, businesses, agencies, and homes are 
open to you. The world we share is too small for us 
to be divided.' 
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The name of Esau's angel alludes to this dual iden¬ 
tity, this mixture of good and evil. His name is btopg, 
Samuel, a combination of the two words Q5, poison, 
and bx, a Godly angel The angel of evil is indeed 
both, and because he is, he varies his methods to suit 
the needs of the situation. When he confronted Jacob 
he came as both, but when Jacob defeated him, he 
dropped his guise of the fearsome idolator and 
adopted the pose of the angel insisting that Jacob 
release him to sing God's praises. Moreover, he in¬ 
sisted, as Rashi notes [see comm.] that from that mo¬ 
ment of his creation, he had been awaiting this very 
dawn, the very first time he was to be given the 
privilege of praising God. This, too, was part of his 
ruse; having lost, let him lull the tzaddik with 
protestations of innocence and friendship, until the 
time was ripe to strike again. 

When the angel begged for permission to leave, 
Jacob restrained him saying derisively, OlUDVDlp 
?nnN, are you a kidnapper [that you fear the light of 
day]? (ibid., Rashi). Jacob's choice of invective was 
most apt. The angel was indeed a kidnapper who, 
having failed in his primary goal of subjugating Ja¬ 
cob himself sought to inflict mortal damage on the 
Jewish future by contaminating Jewish children. 
This he symbolized by the wound he inflicted on 
Jacob — he wrenched loose the area of the body from 
which new generations are born. Truly have our 
Sages seen throughout the ages that the main bat¬ 
tleground between Jacob and Esau, between good 
and evil, is the Jewish child. Jacob spent a lifetime of 
preparation, hard labor, and exile to produce a 
generation that was totally righteous; Esau's angel 
sought, seeks, and will seek until the End of Days to 
uproot it by anger or by guile, by cruelty or by 
generosity, by the lash or by the kiss (Sh'lah 
HaKadosh, Vayishlach). 

The masters of Kabbalah have taught that the 248 
positive commandments and the 248 organs and 
limbs rt"5n] are physical manifestations of 

higher spiritual entities. Each mitzvah provides the 
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spiritual sustenance of a specific part of the body 
and, in turn, the good deed and the limb performing 
its function have beneficial effects on high. The 365 
negative commandments, like the number of major 
sinews and blood vessels [pT* and the 365 

days of the solar year, are earthly manifestations of 
365 spiritual forces of strict judgment. The obser¬ 
vance of a particular negative commandment has the 
effect of restraining the destructive effect of Heaven¬ 
ly judgment on its particular day of the year. 

Which day is intertwined with the commandment 
not to eat n#3n T»a, the Sinew of the thigh? Ac¬ 
cording to the Kabbalah, that day is Tishah B'Av, the 
day of Jewish suffering. Samael, the angel of evil, 
tried every possibility to harm Jacob. Nowhere could 
he succeed except in that one place — his success 
meant that the Ninth of Av had been touched and 
contaminated by the forces of evil. Having fallen, at 
least to a degree, under the sway of evil, Tishah B'Av 
became prey to the forces of judgment throughout 
the ages [see Overview to ArtScroll Eichah] (Sh'lah 
HaKadosh, Vayishlach). 

It may well be that the sources of these destruc¬ 
tions lay in the angel's ability to affect Jacob's 
progeny. Only if Torah students and their patrons 
are swayed by Satan can Tishah B'Av be his day of 
joyful triumph. Let those who study and those who 
support them be weakened in their loyalty to the 
Torah represented by Jacob and tears will continue to 
flow. But let them be loyal to Torah and Satan will 
have no sway. May the sacrifices endured by Jacob 
to produce his own perfect generations be translated 
into the new generations that will forever remove the 
blemish of the sinew and the tragedy-laden day it in¬ 
augurated. 


— Rabbi Nosson Scherman 
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4. Jacob dispatches angels to Esau. 

This episode is recorded to il¬ 
lustrate how God sent an angel to 
save His servant from the hand of a 
stronger enemy. Furthermore, it 
shows that Jacob did not rely on his 
own righteousness, but strove 
mightily, by taking practical 
measures to ensure his safety ... 

Additionally, the story applies to 
future generations, since everything 
that happened to Jacob with his 
brother Esau foreshadows the 
future experiences of Israel with 
Esau's descendants. [This is consis¬ 
tent with Ramban's view that the 
events in the lives of the Patriarchs 
presaged events that would occur to 
their descendants (cf. footnote to 
12:6, p. 436).] Accordingly, we 
should follow his example by mak¬ 
ing a threefold preparation in our 
struggles with Esau's descendants 
[ = Edom; an allusion to the nations 
in whose lands we are currently ex¬ 
iled]: through the means of prayer 
(see v. 10); gifts [ = appeasement] 
(see v. 13); and battle (see v. 9) as 
shall be noted in the commentary 
(Ramban). 

viyb D’ojjbn npif! — Then 

[lit. and] Jacob sent angels ahead of 
him. 

In order to simultaneously im¬ 
press and terrify Esau (Midrash). 

The word □’’DKbn may equally refer 
to angels or human emissaries. The 
translation angels follows Rashi. 

Rashi's view that Jacob sent actual angels 
follows an opinion in the Midrash. This is 
supported by the continuity of the narrative, 
since in the previous verses refers to 

the angels who had come to escort Jacob. He 


apparently dispatched some of these angels. 
This is suggested by the apparently 
superfluous vunb, ahead of him [lit. before 
him] a word which does not occur in parallel 
passages which speak of human emissaries, 
as for example: Numbers 20:14, 21:21; Josh. 
7:22; Judges 9:31. Accordingly, TUab implies 
that he selected from those D' 1 3K l 7p who were 
before him — i.e., the aforementioned accom¬ 
panying angels (Cf. Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh; 
Levush; Tzeidah laDerech; Kli Y akar). 

R' Bachya suggests that we may infer that 
they were angels from u. 7 which states that 
the 'malachim' returned, without even hav¬ 
ing mentioned that they left — suggesting 
that they accomplished their mission in a 
fleeting moment as only angels can; they had 
hardly left when they returned. 

Ibn Ezra, Radak, and Ralbag fol¬ 
lowing the other view in the 
Midrash — and apparently also 
Onkelos who does not render 
K’DNbn, angels, but ynaw, runners, 
messengers — explain that these 
were human emissaries selected 
from among Jacob's servants. 

According to one opinion in Tan- 
chuma, Jacob wanted to dispatch 
human emissaries to meet Esau. All of 
Jacob's men, however, were afraid to ac¬ 
cept the mission. Jacob therefore sent 
angels [possibly ministering angels, to 
escort the human emissaries (Etz 
Yosef).] 

This teaches that the righteous are 
greater than even the ministering 
angels, for when Jacob had a mission to 
accomplish he summoned ministering 
angels and they performed his bidding 
(Tanchuma). 

Jacob allowed himself to dispatch 
angels because he viewed God's having 
sent him these angels for no apparent 
reason at that moment as a Providential 
sign that they were intended for this 
very purpose (Midrash ; Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 
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32 4 ’’Y'hen Jacob sent angels ahead of him to Esau his 

4 brother to the land of Seir, the field of Edom. 


rriK Vipy St* — To Esau his brother. 

Though he was Esau, he was stil! 
his brother [and Jacob hoped he 
would treat him as such] (Midrash). 

>*4 Why did Jacob risk rekindling old 
hatred by initiating this contact? 

According to Ramban, since Isaac 
lived in the southern part of Canaan 
[see 24:62] near Edom, Jacob had to 
pass through or near Edom on his 
return journey [see comm, to v. 1]. He 
feared that Esau would learn of his 
presence, and he therefore took the in¬ 
itiative of sending messengers to con¬ 
ciliate him. The Sages in the Midrash 
criticized Jacob for 'taking the dog by 
the ears' [since apparently Jacob could 
have taken a different route and 
avoided Esau entirely]:'... Esau was go¬ 
ing about his business and you send 
him messengers to say, "Thus said your 
servant Jacob." [By so doing, of your 
own accord you make yourself his ser¬ 
vant]!' Ramban observes additionally 
that the Hasmonean kings similarly 
brought about the downfall of the 
Jewish state during the Second Temple 
'by sending ambassadors to seek a poli¬ 
tical alliance with Rome [ = Edom]. The 
result was that Rome took control of the 
country. 

According to the Zohar, Jacob took 
the initiative in attempting a reconcilia¬ 
tion now because he felt that it would be 
advantageous to confront the situation 
while Isaac was still alive. Esau had 
great respect for their father — Jacob 
reasoned — and would never do 
anything to grieve him [see 27:41]. 

Following the selection from Sefer 
HaYashar cited in the footnote to v. 1, 
Jacob s action was not at his own initi¬ 
ative but in compliance with the advice 
of his mother's delegation which had 
warned him of Esau's rekindled inten¬ 
tions to kill him. [This also explains 
how Jacob knew of Esau's wherea¬ 
bouts.] 


Abarbanel suggests that Jacob met a 
caravan traveling north from Seir. They 
apprised him that Esau had fortified 
himself with four hundred men and was 
preparing a military action against him. 
[These members of the caravan, ac¬ 
cording to Abarbanel, were the ’OkSe 
DT ibrc, (human) emissaries of Cod, 
referred to above. Jacob considered 
them to have been dispatched by God 
because they forewarned him. Accor¬ 
dingly, he sent emissaries to intercept 
Esau and assuage him.] 

■pyly rtinK — To the land of Seir. 

[The region encompassing the 
mountainous regions from the Dead 
Sea southward toward the Gulf of 
Aqaba. It was the home of Esaudescendants. [This is consis¬ 
tent with Ramban's view that the 
events in the lives of the Patriarchs 
presaged events that would occur to 
their descendants (cf. footnote to 
12:6, p. 436).] Accordingly, we 
should follow his example by mak¬ 
ing a threefold preparation in our 
struggles with Esau's descendants 
[ = Edom; an allusion to the nations 
in whose lands we are currently ex¬ 
iled]: through the means of prayer 
(see v. 10); gifts [ = appeasement] 
(see v. 13); and battle (see v. 9) as 
shall be noted in the commentary 
(Ramban). 

viyb D’ojjbn npjp nbtpn — Then 
[lit. and] Jacob sent angels ahead of 
him. 

In order to simultaneously im¬ 
press and terrify Esau (Midrash). 

The word D^Kbip may equally refer 
to angels or human emissaries. The 
translation angels follows Rashi. 

Rashi's view that Jacob sent actual angels 
follows an opinion in the Midrash. This is 
supported by the continuity of the narrative, 
since in the previous verses refers to 

the angels who had come to escort Jacob. He 


apparently dispatched some of these angels. 
This is suggested by the apparently 
superfluous l’Jnb, ahead of him [lit. before 
him] a word which does not occur in parallel 
passages which speak of human emissaries, 
as for example: Numbers 20:14, 21:21; Josh. 
7:22; Judges 9:31. Accordingly, TUab implies 
that he selected from those D' 1 3K t 7p who were 
before him — i.e., the aforementioned accom¬ 
panying angels (Cf. Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh; 
Levush; Tzeidah laDerech; Kli Y akar). 

R' Bachya suggests that we may infer that 
they were angels from u. 7 which states that 
the 'malachim' returned, without even hav¬ 
ing mentioned that they left — suggesting 
that they accomplished their mission in a 
fleeting moment as only angels can; they had 
hardly left when they returned. 

Ibn Ezra, Radak, and Ralbag fol¬ 
lowing the other view in the 
Midrash — and apparently also 
Onkelos who does not render 
K’DNbn, angels, but ynaw, runners, 
messengers — explain that these 
were human emissaries selected 
from among Jacob's servants. 

According to one opinion in Tan- 
chuma, Jacob wanted to dispatch 
human emissaries to meet Esau. All of 
Jacob's men, however, were afraid to ac¬ 
cept the mission. Jacob therefore sent 
angels [possibly ministering angels, to 
escort the human emissaries (Etz 
Yosef).] 

This teaches that the righteous are 
greater than even the ministering 
angels, for when Jacob had a mission to 
accomplish he summoned ministering 
angels and they performed his bidding 
(Tanchuma). 

Jacob allowed himself to dispatch 
angels because he viewed God's having 
sent him these angels for no apparent 
reason at that moment as a Providential 
sign that they were intended for this 
very purpose (Midrash; Akeidas 
Y itzchak). 
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32 4 ^hen Jacob sent angels ahead of him to Esau his 

4 brother to the land of Seir, the field of Edom. 


rriK Vipy Si* — To Esau his brother. 

Though he was Esau, he was still 
his brother [and Jacob hoped he 
would treat him as such] (Midrash). 

>*4 Why did Jacob risk rekindling old 
hatred by initiating this contact? 

According to Ramban, since Isaac 
lived in the southern part of Canaan 
[see 24:62] near Edom, Jacob had to 
pass through or near Edom on his 
return journey [see comm, to v. 1]. He 
feared that Esau would learn of his 
presence, and he therefore took the in¬ 
itiative of sending messengers to con¬ 
ciliate him. The Sages in the Midrash 
criticized Jacob for 'taking the dog by 
the ears' [since apparently Jacob could 
have taken a different route and 
avoided Esau entirely]:'... Esau was go¬ 
ing about his business and you send 
him messengers to say, "Thus said your 
servant Jacob." [By so doing, of your 
own accord you make yourself his ser¬ 
vant]!' Ramban observes additionally 
that the Hasmonean kings similarly 
brought about the downfall of the 
Jewish state during the Second Temple 
^by sending ambassadors to seek a poli¬ 
tical alliance with Rome [=Edom]. The 
result was that Rome took control of the 
country. 

According to the Zohar, Jacob took 
the initiative in attempting a reconcilia¬ 
tion now because he felt that it would be 
advantageous to confront the situation 
while Isaac was still alive. Esau had 
great respect for their father — Jacob 
reasoned — and would never do 
anything to grieve him [see 27:41]. 

Following the selection from Sefer 
HaYashar cited in the footnote to v. 1, 
Jacob s action was not at his own initi¬ 
ative but in compliance with the advice 
of his mother's delegation which had 
warned him of Esau's rekindled inten¬ 
tions to kill Him. [This also explains 
how Jacob knew of Esau's wherea¬ 
bouts.] 


Abarbanel suggests that Jacob met a 
caravan traveling north from Seir. They 
apprised him that Esau had fortified 
himself with four hundred men and was 
preparing a military action against him. 
[These members of the caravan, ac¬ 
cording to Abarbanel, were the ’OnSe 
DT lbtc, (human) emissaries of Cod, 
referred to above. Jacob considered 
them to have been dispatched by God 
because they forewarned him. Accor¬ 
dingly, he sent emissaries to intercept 
Esau and assuage him.] 

■pyly Hint? — To the land of Seir. 

[The region encompassing the 
mountainous regions from the Dead 
Sea southward toward the Gulf of 
Aqaba. It was the home of Esau and 
his Edomite descendants (see 14:6). 
This was the fertile land alluded to 
in Isaac's blessing (see Radak cited 
in 27:39).] 

The word nxn# is synonymous with ynijb, 
to the land. The b prefix [to indicate to], is 
often replaced in Scripture with the suffix n. 
(Thus: nyin=pn'.-] (Rashi 

citing Yevamos 13b). 

Dl“w rnip — The field of Edom. 

I.e., to the particular region of the 
land of Seir that was inhabited by 
Esau [ = Edom (see 25:30; 36:8)]. It 
was referred to as the field [=region 
or plain] of Edom , to distinguish it 
from the other regions of Seir which 
were still inhabited by the Seirites. 

Originally, Seir the Horite in¬ 
habited the entire land named after 
him [see 14:6; 36:20]. At about this 
time Esau went to Seir, which was 
noted for its excellent hunting 
grounds, and dwelt in the plain — 
here referred to as the field of Edom 
— apparently because the inhabi¬ 
tants of the fortified mountain of 
Seir would not let him settle higher 
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up. Esau's children and wives, 
however, remained in Canaan, and 
Esau would commute between these 
residences in order to honor his 
father and to supply his needs. 
After Jacob returned to Canaan, 
Esau moved his whole family to 
Seir. Eventually he conquered the 
entire region — including Mount 
Seir — driving away the Horites and 
making it his principal residence 
[36:8]. It remained Esau's posses¬ 
sion by Divine sanction [see Deuf. 
2:5; 2:21] (Midrash Aggadas 
Bereishis; Rambart to 36:6; Sforno 
here; Haamek Davar). 

Chizkuni suggests that Esau ob¬ 
tained this region as a dowry when 
he married Oholibamah, a great- 
granddaughter of Seir [see 36:20- 
25]. It was referred to as field to al¬ 
lude to Esau's vocation as a man of 
the field [25:27] and hunter. 

Although the field of Edom was 
not yet, as noted, Esau's permanent 
residence, Jacob was apparently 
aware that Esau visited there regu¬ 
larly, and would now be there 
(HaRechasim leBik'ah). 

5. intcV nnk lyn — [And] he 
charged them as follows [lit. to say]: 

Jacob told his messengers "lbKb, 
to give the following message ver¬ 
batim , in his name, so Esau Would 
realize that the message was exactly 
as Jacob had uttered it, and that the 
emissaries were adding nothing of 
their own (Or HaChaimJJ 11 


[The general intent of Jacob's 
message, as we shall see, is to ap¬ 
pease Esau. Jacob attempts in subtle 
ways to impress Esau that he had 
not benefited from his purchase of 
the birthright or from Isaac's bless¬ 
ing. Jacob still renders him the 
honor due an older brother, and 
Esau's continued hatred is therefore 
unjustified. Jacob tries to represent 
himself, his experiences, and his 
condition as insignificant.] 

ityyV ’nub jnprch nb — Thus shall 
you say, 'To my lord, to Esau.' 

The punctuation of the transla¬ 
tion follows Radak and Or Ha- 
Chaim who comment that it was 
Jacob's intention that his emissaries 
make clear to Esau that he, Jacob, 
always referred to him as 'my lord, 
Esau.' 

Ramban suggests that Jacob com¬ 
manded them to begin their message 
by saying these words: 'To my lord 
Esau.' Jacob meant for them to imp¬ 
ly: 'We are our lord Esau's' — i.e., 
'we belong to our lord Esau', or: 'we 
were dispatched to our lord Esau'. 
Support for this interpretation is in 
v. 18 where Jacob ordered his peo¬ 
ple to answer Esau's questions 
regarding the the lavish gift by say¬ 
ing: ' ... it is a present sent to my 
lord Esau'. Thus, Jacob wanted 
Esau to understand that he was held 
in the highest esteem and respect by 
Jacob and his entire retinue. 

... By recording this, the Torah 


1. Midrash Lekach Tov understands “113x5, to say, as implying that the passage contains a 
message for future generations as well: To say — i.e., to future generations that [in their deal¬ 
ings with Esau's descendants] they should, in a figurative sense, not stand stiffly in front of 
the approaching wave, for whoever does so will be engulfed; rather they should bend, for if 
one bends the wave will pass over him. [Comp, exegesis to “113x5 in 26:20 and parallels cited 
there.] 
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32 5 He charged them as follows: 'Thus shall you say, 

5-6 "To my lord Esau. So said your servant Jacob: I have 

lodged with Laban and have lingered until now. 6 1 


teaches that one must accord honor 
to royalty (R' Bachya). 

Alternately, the phrase ' to my lord, to 
Esau' was not part of what the emis¬ 
saries directly quoted, but Jacob's third 
person reference to his brother. Jacob 
referred to Esau gratuitously as my lord 
in the presence of his emissaries to 
impress upon them Esau's commanding 
position so that they, in turn, would ad¬ 
dress him accordingly (Ibn Ezra). 
Furthermore, by referring to Esau as 
'my lord,' Jacob cautioned them in¬ 
directly not to speak of Esau in any but 
a respectful manner even when not in 
his presence (Ramban). 

nplf! — Y our servant Jacob. 

Jacob paid Esau this honor by 
referring to him as my lord and to 
himself as your servant. Jacob 
emphasized thereby that notwith¬ 
standing the transfer of the birth¬ 
right and Isaac's blessings — the 
reasons for Esau's hatred — the 
younger brother still honored the 
older brother [see Kesubos 103a and 
comm, to Exodus 20:12). Accor¬ 
dingly, the implication was that 
Esau had no cause to hate him since 
Jacob did not consider the sale to be 
binding (Ramban). 11 * 


Jacob was basically sincere in this 
matter; already earlier he had 
decided to leave the benefit of the 
blessing to his descendants, and to 
reserve it as a legacy for the future 
(Zohar). 

The Sages in the Midrash neverthe¬ 
less took Jacob to task for demeaning 
himself before his wicked brother Esau: 

When Jacob called Esau 'my lord' the 
Holy One, Blessed be He said to him: 
'You have abased yourself and referred 
to Esau as my lord eight times. I will ac¬ 
cordingly raise up eight kings of his 
descendants before your descendants 
[will have their first king]!' (See 
genealogy in 36:31). 

[See also Midrash cited by Ramban in 
v. 4, and footnote to 25:23 (page 1057): 
Because Jacob so utterly demeaned 
himself notwithstanding God's pro¬ 
mise that the elder shall serve the 
younger (25:23), God caused his words 
to materialize — Esau's descendants 
dominate Jacob's in this world, while 
Jacob's will dominate Esau's in the 
World to Come.] 

’pna ftb-oy - / have lodged with 
Laban. 

The verb ’PHa, lodged, implies 
staying as a stranger [“iJ=a/ierr]. 

— I was but an alien and had no 


1. R' Yehudah the Prince, the president of the Sanhedrin, once instructed R'Afes to write a 
letter in his name to the Roman Emperor Antoninus. 

R' Afes began the letter with the words: 'From Judah the Prince to our lord the Emperor 
Antoninus.' 

When R' Yehudah read the letter, he tore it up and wrote instead: 'From your servant 
Yehudah to our lord the Emperor Antoninus.' 

'Why do you treat your honor so lightly?' R'Afes asked. 

'Am I better than the Patriarch Jacob?,' R' Yehudah countered. 'Did he not instruct his men 
to say, thus said your servant Jacob?' (Midrash). 

R' Bachya adds that when Antoninus received the letter he responded, 'Are you then my 
servant? If only I could be your servant in the World to Come!' 

— 'No,' R' Yehudah replied. 'Neither am I greater than my ancestor [Jacob], nor are you less 
worthy than your ancestor [Esau], for Jacob similarly sent to Esau saying, Thus said your ser¬ 
vant Jacob.' 
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rest. Indeed, by day l was consumed 
by the scorching heat, and at night 
by the frost [31:40] (Lekach Tov). 

I have become neither a great 
prince nor have I achieved status ... 

I remained merely an alien. There¬ 
fore, you need not hate me for 
Father's blessing [27:29]: Be a lord 
to your kinsmen, since it has not 
been fulfilled in me. Another in¬ 
terpretation: the numerical value of 
the word ’fna equals 613, as 

if to intimate: Though I have lodged 
('nni) with Laban, I have observed 
nlyn vyin, the 613 Divine Com- 

a * 

mandments, and have not learned 
from his evil ways (Rashi). 

Both interpretations offered by Rashi 
are not mutually exclusive, but comple¬ 
ment one another: The blessings have 
been ineffective for me; I achieved no 
prominence in spite of them but re¬ 
mained merely a “ll, alien, throughout 
my long period with Laban. However, 
do not think that the blessings were in¬ 
effective because I was not worthy; on 
the contrary: 'mnvJ nlro i"nn, I 
observed all 613 precepts, while with 
Laban, and I still remained but a ii, 
alien. Obviously, then, father's blessing 
can rest only upon you for whom they 
were originally intended. Therefore, 
you have no further cause to hate me 
(Kli Yakar). 

Minchah Belulah interprets Jacob's 
allusion to the 613 commandments as 
an indirect way of conveying another 
message to Esau: 'Isaac promised you 
that if I fail to observe the Torah, you 
will throw off my yoke (see 27:40). Do 
not trifle with me, Esau, for I remain 
loyal to the commandments.' 

Thai Jacob married two sisters does not 
conflict with his describing himself here as 
fulfilling all 613 precepts — which included 
the prohibition of such marriages [Leu. 


18:18). Since Jacob undertook these mar¬ 
riages with Divine sanction, in effect, even 
this was in compliance with the Torah (Gut 
A ry eh). 

Levush holds that having been weaned 
from their father's idolatrous ways, Rachel 
and Leah were considered as converts, who 
have the haiachic status of newborn children 
without former familial ties. Thus they were 
not legally sisters when Jacob married them. 
[See comm, on page 1083: 'To what extent 
the Patriarchs observed the Torah', and Gur 
Aryeh's comm, on page 1084. Cf. also foot¬ 
notes to 29:28, and to 35:19.) 

[Regarding Jacob's anxiety over hav¬ 
ing been absent from Eretz Yisrael and 
deprived of the mitzvah of honoring his 
parents (noted in the Midrash and Da'as 
Zekeinim to v. 8), we might conjecture 
that since his initial departure was at his 
parents' command, even in his absence 
he may be regarded as having honored 
them, and hence rightfully claim that he 
observed all 613 mitzvos. However, it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the fact 
that because of his staying away from 
his father's service, Jacob was punished 
with the similar extended absence of his 
beloved son Joseph. y*'2n.] 

Chemdos HaYamim explains the ap¬ 
plication of Jacob's remark to be: I ac¬ 
cept upon my posterity the obligation to 
observe all 613 commandments. 

According to Rashbam: 7 have been 
staying with Laban — as you know, at 
the command of Father and Mother.' 
Jacob said this so that Esau should not 
think that he had fled because of him. 

Alshich interprets the connotation to 
be: 'Do not think I am merely a naive 
tent-dweller! I survived these twenty 
years with the rogue Laban!' 

"into — And [/] have ling¬ 
ered until now. 

— Therefore I have not come to 
pay my respects to you sooner 
(Sforno). 
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6 and maidservants and / am sending to tell my lord to 

gain ffivor in your eyes." ' 


Until now — that is, until Joseph, 
Esau's adversary, was born (Tan- 
chuma). [For as noted in the comm. 
to 30:25, it was only after the birth 
of Joseph whom Jacob prophetical¬ 
ly saw was destined to be Esau's 
adversary, that Jacob felt he could 
safely return home and brave Esau's 
wrath.] 

R' Hirsch comments that Jacob 
was informing Esau that his living 
and working conditions with Laban 
were so unreasonably difficult that 
he had to struggle for twenty years 
before he could accumulate what¬ 
ever possessions he now had. Esau 
should recognize, therefore, that 
this twenty-year history should be 
sufficient atonement for any past 
grievances he had been nursing. 

6. “Dyi iKir Horn Hu/ ’•b-vm 

■■ “ ■ | Mi A k ■ ■ ■ 

nnDtt/l — [And] / have acquired [lit. 
there was to me] oxen and donkeys, 
sheep, servants and maidservants. 

My father blessed me with the 
dew of the heavens and the fatness 
of the earth [27:28] — but my 
human and animal possessions 
come from neither heaven or earth 
[so, in effect, the presence of these 
flocks does not negate my earlier 
contention that Father's blessings 
have not been fulfilled; these pos¬ 
sessions did not come to me as a 
result of his blessings so there is no 


longer any reason for you to hate 
me on account of them] (Rashi). 

All the Hebrew nouns in this pas¬ 
sage are in the singular: an ox and a 
donkey ...a servant and a maidser¬ 
vant. The translation of the terms in 
plural follows Rashi who under¬ 
stands these in the collective sense 
as referring to many. For as the 
Mid rash notes, in colloquial 
Hebrew, people refer to many oxen 
by the singular collective term: ox. 
Similarly, one does not say, 'The 
cocks crowed during the night,' but 
'the cock crowed'.w 

TanS nnbu/Ki — And / am 
■ ’ " : 

sending to tell [to] my lord. 

[I.e., and I am sending this group 
of emissaries] to inform you that I 
am coming to you (Rashi). 

[See alternate interpretations 
below.] 

]fi NirpS — To gain favor in 
your eyes. 

For I am at peace with you and 
seek your friendship (Rashi). 

Rashi's intent is that the elliptic 
phrase I am sending to tell my lord 
is unrelated to the above report of 
Jacob's wealth. Rather it connects 
with the later phrase: To gain favor 
in your eyes — the sense being: I am 
sending to inform my lord that I am 
coming to gain your favor, and to 


1. Verse 15 below specifically indicates that Jacob had many oxen and donkeys. That Jacob 
used the singular in describing his wealth is additionally viewed as a matter of etiquette: The 
righteous always minimize their assets while the wicked always boast about their posses¬ 
sions. Compare Esau's remark [32:9]: / have plenty. This tendency is expressed in Proverbs 
33:9: Some pretend to be rich but have nothing; while some pretend to be poor yet possess 
great wealth (Tanchuma). 

At the same time, the extent of the possessions is subtly left undefined through the use of 
these singular nouns with the force of collectives (Tzeidah laDerech). 
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do whatever you command 
(Ramban). 

In his advancing his own opinion 
however, Ramban disagrees, sug¬ 
gesting that the passage reverts to 
the preceding phrase which de¬ 
scribes Jacob's wealth. The sense is: 
7 am sending to tell my lord that I 
own all of these possessions to gain 
your favor — for you may do with 
them as you desire.' He thereby in¬ 
timated that he would send Esau 
gifts from these possessions. Thus, 
when Esau later asked [33:8]: 
'What do you mean by that whole 
camp that I met?/ Jacob answered: 
To find favor in the eyes of my 
lord.' 

Sforno, too, interprets that the 
news of Jacob's aforementioned 
wealth is the subject of the passage: 
7 have acquired oxen and donkeys 
... and I am sending to tell my lord 
[about my wealth] to find favor in 
your eyes — for I am confident that 
you will be pleased to hear of my 
good fortune, and that I would find 
favor by telling you this.' 

For as Be'er Yitzchak notes, the 
only thing by which Jacob could 
have hoped to impress the materi¬ 
alistic Esau, was by his wealth. 

— Since Jacob proclaimed himself 
Esau's servant, and it is known that 
'whatever property a servant ac¬ 
quires belongs to his master,' Esau 
would surely be thrilled to learn 
that his 'servant' has many posses¬ 
sions (Kli Y akar). 

Another reason Jacob mentioned 
his wealth was that he did not want 
his brother Esau to suspect that 


these emissaries were dispatched to 
him because Jacob was impover¬ 
ished and really wanted alms. Jacob 
therefore instructed them to men¬ 
tion his wealth at the outset so Esau 
would understand that Jacob was 
independently wealthy and the mis¬ 
sion was a sincere one (Kol 
Y ehudah). 

7. “Yen'? n'pyrbN natp’i — 

[And] the angels [see v. 4] returned 
to Jacob, saying. 

We may take it for granted that 
they carried out their mission, but it 
was unnecessary for the Torah to 
relate more details than necessary 
{Ramban; cf. however, Ramban s 
own opinion cited below). 

The Torah mentions they re¬ 
turned without first informing us 
that they went. R' Bachya writes 
that this omission proves that they 
were angels and in effect ac¬ 
complished their mission instan¬ 
taneously. Since in a sense, they 
returned as soon as they left, there 
was no need to mention their depar¬ 
ture. These myriads of angels were 
disguised as royal troops, the 
Midrash records. Some were clad in 
armor, others were horsemen, 
others were charioteers. All with 
one goal: To frighten Esau. 

itoy Sn :pnN Sk into — We came to 

V I T T 

your brother, to Esau. 

We came to this person whom 
you regard as a brother, but who 
behaves toward you as a wicked 
Esau — he still harbors hatred 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

In addressing Jacob, the emis- 
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32 7 The angels returned to Jacob saying, 'We came to 

7-8 your brother, to Esau. Moreover, he is heading 

toward you, and four hundred men are with him/ 

8 Jacob became very frightened, and it distressed 


saries did not refer to Esau as your 
lord Esau for it is disrespectful for a 
servant to use the expression your 
lord' when addressing his master. 
Compare the etiquette of the rabbi- 
student relationship noted in Rosh 
Hashanah 31b: It is not polite for 
students to say to their teacher, 
'your teacher' (Haamek Davar). 

tjnxipb *^bn 03 ) — Moreover [lit. 
and also ] he is heading [lit. going ] 
toward you. 

The actual exchange between the 
angelic emissaries and Esau is not 
recorded. Ramban [u. 8] conjectures 
that Esau did not even receive the 
emissaries personally, but ignored 
them; for had an exchange taken 
place the Torah would surely have 
recorded Esau's response concern¬ 
ing his intentions, etc/ Evidently, 
Esau still bore Jacob a grudge and 
was waiting for an opportunity to 
take his revenge, and for this pur¬ 
pose took along his army. It was 
from their inquiries in the camp that 
the emissaries learned this. This is 
the force of 03 ), and moreover , — 
i.e., We came to your brother , and 
he did not acknowledge us, and 
moreover he is heading toward you 
with might and an army.' This of 
course only intensified Jacob's mis¬ 
givings. The text therefore notes 

*[Thus, Ramban's own opinion of what 
occurred — that Esau did not give the emis¬ 
saries a proper welcome and possibly did not 
even allow them to come into his presence — 
differs from his earlier general observation 
that the emissaries surely fulfilled their mis¬ 
sion but the Torah found it pointless to relate 
the details.] 


[next verse] that Jacob became very 
frightened and it distressed him. 
[That Esau's intentions in coming to 
Jacob were to wage war also follows 
the opinion of the Sages and is 
implicit in Rashi and most commen¬ 
tators.] 

Radak similarly observes that 
since Esau was coming with a force 
of four hundred men his intentions 
were certainly not peaceful. Sforno 
concurs, and draws a parallel from 
Numbers 20:20 imopb DllK tori 

133 oyo, Edom went out toward 

▼ 

[ = against] him with a massive 
force. 

loy tf'K niKtt _ y3*)K) — And four 
hundred men are with him. 

Esau brought four hundred men 
as a smokescreen. Should Jacob be 
killed or injured, Esau would be able 
to disassociate himself from his 
men's action, and disclaim respon¬ 
sibility for the massacre. Compare 
the czars of today [18th century 
Russia] who 'innocently' feign ig¬ 
norance of the spontaneous 'un¬ 
planned' pogroms by their popu¬ 
lace (Tiferes Y onasan). 

8. lb l3f?l 1‘fOp npjn Xl™) — [And] 
Jacob became very frightened, and 
it distressed him. 

He heard that Esau had sent no 
message of goodwill, and what is 
more (Dll), was coming to meet him 
with a force of four hundred men. 
He knew that Esau's purpose in 
taking the four hundred men was to 
wage war against him so he feared 
greatly for his life (Ramban). 

In the literal sense, the repetition 
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frightened ... distressed emphasizes 
the intensity of Jacob's fear 
(Radak). 

Jacob's fear was such that his 
limbs became soft as wax ( Tanchu - 
ma Y ashan). 

However, according to Rashi, fol¬ 
lowing the Midrashim, the double 
phraseology describes different 
emotions: 

He became very frightened — lest 
he be slain; and it distressed him — 
that he might be compelled to slay 
others (Rashi). For it was obvious to 
Jacob that if a battle would ensue, 
each of them would have to slay or 
be slain (Midrash). 

Distress is a stronger emotion than 
fear. The thought that he might be com¬ 
pelled to kill pained Jacob even more 
than the thought that he himself might 
be killed (Ralbag). 

Why — following Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion — was Jacob distressed at the 
thought that he might slay the wicked 
Esau if forced into battle? — Because he 
might thereby incur the wrath of Isaac 
who was still fond of Esau (Tanchuma ; 
cf. Mizrachi). 

Furthermore, though it may be 
argued that Jacob's action in killing 
Esau — or even his men — would be in 
self-defense, he was distressed at the 
circumstances which would cause him 
to kill. As the Sages note: rain pbabin 
VP Guilt is brought about 
through an evil [lit. guilty] person. [If 
he were thrust into a situation where he 
had to kill someone, it would tend to 
prove that he, too, was an evil person; 
otherwise he would not be put into such 
a position) (Divrei David). [Cf. similar 
apprehension in ArtScrolI Jonah 4:1.) 

According to th& Midrash and Daas 
Zekeinim: He became very frightened — 
since he was apprehensive that Esau 
would be fortified with the merit of 
having honored his father and mother 
these past twenty years, while Jacob had 
not. [Though Jacob had gone with the 
consent of his parents, he might have 
overstayed the intended time.) Further¬ 
more, Jacob became very frightened at 


the thought that Esau would come for¬ 
tified with the merit of having dwelt in 
Eretz Y Israel while he had lived outside 
the Land. 

... It distressed him. That is, the very 
fact that he became very frightened of 
the approaching Esau distressed him 
since he had received assurances from 
God [31:3], and such fear would imply 
a lack of trust. For the pious Jacob felt 
that in the wake of God's promise, he 
should have feared no mortal, as Isaiah 
prophesied (Isaiah 54:12): / (God), lam 
He that comforts you — who are you 
that you should be afraid of mortal man 
... and have forgotten HASHEM? That 
he did experience fear distressed him for 
he felt that he would be held accoun¬ 
table for his lack of trust, and no miracle 
would be performed for him. He 
therefore took to prayer and natural 
precaution. 

Alternatively, news of Esau's 
impending attack distressed him since 
Esau had initially said that he would 
wait till the days of his father's mourn¬ 
ing would be at hand before he would 
avenge himself on Jacob [see 27:41). 
Now that Jacob was informed of Esau's 
approach he was distressed for he in¬ 
terpreted it to mean that the aged Isaac 
had died. This explains why Jacob men¬ 
tioned the God of Isaac in his ensuing 
prayer [u. 10), an appellation he would 
not have used had he thought his father 
to be still alive, since [as noted in the 
comm, to 31:42) God does not usually 
associate His Name with the living 
(Daas Zekeinim). 

Mizrachi asks: Since Isaac was still 
alive, why did Esau seek to harm Jacob 
when he had disavowed the exercise of 
such vengeance during his father's 
lifetime? — He suggests that possibly, 
Esau's original intention was that he 
would refrain from violence while in 
Isaac's proximity; in this case, however 
they were far away from Isaac. 

According to Haamek Davar: it dis¬ 
tressed him — because he interpreted the 
wave of fear that swept him, to portend 
that trouble lay ahead. Possibly, Jacob 
became distressed at this news because 
he now realized from the turn of events 
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that he had erred in dispatching con¬ 
ciliatory emissaries to Esau. 

According to Rashbam's inter¬ 
pretation that the emissaries re¬ 
ported that Esau*“was coming in 
Jacob's honor and that his inten¬ 
tions were ostensibly peaceful, 
Jacob was mistrustful that no mat¬ 
ter how peaceful Esau appeared to 
be, his intentions were really hos¬ 
tile. 

The Zohar offers that God in¬ 
stilled this fearful response in Jacob, 
so that he would be drawn to 
prayer, since 'God yearns for the 
prayer of the righteous/ [See comm, 
to ArtScroll Song of Songs p. 111.] 


Forfeiture by sin. 

Furthermore, as Rashi himself ex¬ 
plains in v. 11 s.v. 'rupp [based on 
Berachos 4a and Shabbos 32a], Jacob's 
fear in this verse resulted from his ap¬ 
prehension that his sins of the last 
twenty years might have caused him to 
forfeit God's promises of protection. 
Thus, Jacob's fears were not indicative 
of a lack, of trust in God, but rather a 
lack of confidence in himself, in his own 
worthiness for a miracle to be wrought 
on his behalf, and in his own righteous 
conduct. For, as the Midrash observes, 
there is no assurance for the righteous 
in this world. 11 ' 

Alternatively, God's promise in 28:15 
assured Jacob of God's protection until 


I. Prophetic promises and forfeiture by sin. / A synopsis. 

Several fundamental concepts emerge from Rashi's Midrashic interpretations here and in v. 

II, and the commentators dwell extensively on them. 

One may ask why Jacob felt such fear that he might be slain in view of God's earlier 
promise when he left his father [28:15): I am with you; l will guard you wherever you go — 
And l will return you to this soil; for I will not forsake you until l have done what I have 
spoken about you. 

— This question is discussed in the Talmud [Berachos 4a) and as noted in the commentary, 
the answer offered is that the righteous never lake their virtue for granted. Jacob was 
therefore apprehensive that some sin he committed after having received God's promise might 
have caused him to forfeit that promise. As noted in the comm, above [Midrash and Daas 
Zekeinim ) Jacob was anxious that for the past twenty years he had not honored his father and 
mother and had not lived in Erefz Y israel, while Esau had both of these merits to fortify him. 
Compare also the suggestions offered by Ramban and fC/i Y akar respectively that Jacob 
/eared that he might have sinned by entering into a covenant with Laban and by flattering 
Esau. Abraham felt similar fears, and needed constant assurance that he had not become un¬ 
worthy of God's blessings. See footnote, p. 507, and cf. Rashi and Ramban to verse 11 s.v. 
■•nipp and Shabbos 32a cited there. 

Similarly, the Midrash remarks in its exposition on 28:20 [see comm, there): Notwith¬ 
standing God's promise (28:15): / am with you, Jacob said [ibid. v. 20), If Cod will be with me. 
— From here we learn that there is no guarantee for the righteous man in This World. 

Consequently, Jacob knew that a Divine promise was not an inviolable decree that Hashem 
must honor irrespective of circumstances; it was liable to be cancelled should his deeds and 
conduct demand it. 

What then of the seemingly contradictory dictum [Berachos 7a): 'No word of blessing that 
issued from the mouth of the Holy One, Blessed be He, even if conditional, was ever 
withdrawn by Him'? 

Rambam (Yesodei HaTorah 10:4, and preface to Peirush HaMishnayos) deals with this 
question at length. He explains that sin may cause God to withhold even a promise for good, 
but only when the promise was to remain a private communication between God and the 
prophet. If, however, it was communicated to the prophet for transmission to others as a good 
tiding, God would not withdraw it 'because otherwise there would be no way to establish the 
validity of prophecy [for if promises were always subject to change, a prophet's inaccuracy 
could never be held against him and he could never be established as a true prophet). But the 
Holy One, Blessed be He, gave us as a principle of His Torah [see Deut. 18:21-22] that the 
prophet can be tested by the realization of his assurances.' This is evident from Jeremiah's 
dialogue with Hananiah, son of Azur, when the former prophesied evil while the latter 
prophesied good. Jeremiah said to Hananiah: If my words [prophesying evil] are not con- 
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he reached the borders of Eretz Yisrael 
— which he had already done; the 
promise did not guarantee his safety un¬ 
til he reached his father's house (Sifsei 
Chachorrtirrt). 

Additionally, there was no promise 
that this protection would extend to his 
children. Perhaps Esau would kill 
Jacob's young children, and God's 
promises regarding Jacob's descendants 
[28:15] would apply to other children 
who would be born after Jacob returned 
to Eretz Yisrael (Ibrt Ezra; Binnah lelt- 
tim). [Ramban rejects this, maintaining 
that the promise would necessarily ex¬ 
tend to his children; rather Jacob's ap¬ 
prehension was that he might have 
forfeited God's promise by sinfulness.] 


What 'sin' could have made Jacob 
apprehensive? 

Daas Zekeinim, cited above, men¬ 
tions that for twenty years Jacob had 
not honored his parents, nor lived in the 
Holy Land. 

However, all of these references to 
Jacob's apprehension over the possible 
loss of God's protection recall His 
promise of twenty years earlier when 
Jacob left Beersheba (28:15). But they 
do not explain the fact that onlya few 
days ago God had reiterated [in 31:3] 
the essence of His promise to 'be' with 
Jacob! What grave sin could Jacob have 
committed in these few days to forfeit 
the renewed promise of God's protec¬ 
tion? 


firmed by events, that will not prove that 1 am a false prophet. But should your predictions 
(prophesying good ] not be fulfilled, you will be proved a false prophet; as it is said: 
Nevertheless listen to this word that I speak, ... the prophet that prophesied of peace [i.e. good 
fortune] when the word of the prophet shall come true, then shall the prophet be known that 
HASHEM really sent him. [See Jeremiah 28:7-9.] 

Therefore, the failure of such a prophecy to be realized proves that the prophet is a false 
one. But when he predicts calamity, the non-fulfillment of his forecast does not discredit him, 
since God in His mercy is relentful; or it may be that the sinners repented and were forgiven, 
as happened to the people of Nineveh. Or possibly the sentence was merely deferred, as in the 
case of Hezekiah. 

This is akin to Jacob's case. God's word to Jacob had come as a personal promise — and no 
prophet's veracity was at stake. Hence Jacob's apprehension that as a result of some sin he 
might have forfeited that assurance. 

There is, however, an exception to this rule that a private communication is contingent 
upon the possibility that sin may cause it to be nullified: When God promises a good thing, 
and guarantees it with a nyiair/, vow, or rrng, covenant, then there is no longer a doubt as to 
the outcome. [See Ramban to 15:7; also Ohel David II to Psalms 89:35). 

Akeidas Yitzchak (gate 96) takes issue with Ramban's thesis that prophetic predictions for 
the good must unequivocally be fulfilled because of a passage in Jeremiah 18:9 (also see 
Ramban to 15:7; Ralbag and Ibn Chasdai, cited by Akeidas Yitzchak). ... And at another time 
I speak concerning a nation ...to build and to plant... but if it does evil in My sight, and does 
not obey My voice, then I repent of the good with which I said l would benefit them. [Hence 
the implication that God could withdraw a promise for the good. Rambam, however, would 
interpret this verse that such withdrawal of a promise for good would not conflict with the 
general rule, because it had been a private communication to the prophet (see Mizrachi; and 
Maharsha, Berachos 4a).] 

There is a seemingly blatant exception to Rambam's rule that prophecy for the good is 
never withdrawn. The Talmud (Shabbos 55a) tells us: Never has a favorable word gone forth 
from the mouth of the Holy One, Blessed be He, which He revoked, except during the destruc¬ 
tion of the First Temple, when He promised the righteous that they would not perish with the 
wicked [see Ezekiel 9:4ff], but He changed His plan. For, as the Talmud there explains, the 
righteous during the First Temple period suffered for their failure to rebuke the wicked. 
[Thus, the implication is that sin could cause forfeiture of God's promise.] 

According to most editions to Rambam, Yesodei HaTorah 10:4, he himself takes note of 
this passage, and cites it as the sole exception to the rule. Others claim, however, [see Avodas 
HaMelech, Krakovsky, ibid.) that this is actually a contradiction that a copyist noted on the 
margin which was mistakenly incorporated in the text. (For a full treatment of this problem — 
see Mizrachi; Lechem Mishnah, ibid.; Gevuros Hashem, ch. 7. See also Ohel David I! to / 
Chronicles 22:9, 23:17; Ezekiel 9:4; and Jonah 3:4). 

(Noteworthy in this context is the opinion of R' Nissim on 15:2 that God does not withdraw 
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Ramban [end of v. 13] is aware of this 
difficulty and offers that Jacob was ap¬ 
prehensive that he might have sinned 
by entering into a covenant with the 
wicked Laban, or in Some other matter 
for who can discern errors? [Psalms 
19:13], 

Kli Y akar also discusses the above 
difficulty and cites the Talmudic dictum 
that one who flatters the wicked will 
eventually fall into his hands. This flat¬ 
tering of Esau is what Jacob feared 
would cause him to lose God's protec¬ 
tion, since he should have piously 
trusted in God. 

[However cf. Sotah 41b and Midrash 
HaGadol, where Jacob's flattery of Esau is 
justified. Similarly, Pirkei d’Rabbi Eliezer ch. 
36 cites Jacob as justifying his flattery of 


Esau by saying, Lord of all the Universe! My 
intention in flattering a rogue to prevent him 
from killing me.' Our verse is the source of 
the Rabbinic dictum that: One may flatter 
the wicked in This World for the sake of 
peace.] 

Abarbanel expresses difficulty with 
Rashi's basic premise that Jacob's fear 
was motivated by apprehension that 
some sin might have caused him to 
forfeit God's promise. 

Among the several difficulties he 
poses is that if Jacob's underlying con¬ 
cern was that sinfulness might have 
caused him to forfeit God's promise, 
why did he not specifically mention 
remorse in his prayer in u. 11, or why 
did God not reassure him that he need 
not be apprehensive? 


a favorable blessing if it is unequivocally favorable. But in cases where a benefit to A will be 
detrimental to B, God would withdraw it should A not be worthy or should B repent. For ex¬ 
ample, if A is to defeat B in battle, the benefit promised A can come about only by B's disaster. 
In such cases, either A's sins or B's repentance is sufficient cause for God to reappraise His 
pledge. (Thus, though Abraham had not asked for a sign when God promised him children —a 
promise that affected no one adversely — he did ask for a sign when God promised him the 
Land — for his acquisition of the land depended upon it being first taken away from the 
Canaanites, and should they repent they might retain it).] 

A remaining difficulty is the exegesis in Berachos 4a that Israel would have two equally 
triumphal entries into Erefz Y israel, one at the time of Joshua and one when Ezra would lead 
them back from the Babylonian Exile. This is derived there from Moses'prophetic statement: 
JYUp it oy nijp ny vt ^jay nay? ny, Until Y our nation passes over, HASHEM until this nation 
which You have acquired passes over (Eiodus 15:16). The repetitive “tuy?, pass over, is in¬ 
terpreted as a prophecy that both entries into the Land would be of equal magnitude. The 
Sages comment: The Israelites were worthy to have a miracle performed for them in the time 
-ef Ezra in the same manner as was performed for them in the time of Joshua, but sin was the 
cause, [that Ezra's miracle was forfeited, and they entered Erefz Y israel as vassals of Cyrus.] 

Thus, we have a case where even a prophet's [Moses'] public statement was repudiated 
because of sinfulness, even though it would cast aspersions on the efficacy of prophecy. 

Maharal (Gevuros Hashem, ch. 7) makes a distinction between this Biblical prophecy which 
refers to general good tidings, and a specific guarantee. Only a specific promise carries with it 
the unequivocal guarantee. 

Cf. also Lechem Mishnah to Y esodei HaTorah 9:4, who maintains that the forfeiture of 
Moses's prediction expounded in Berachos 4a does not contradict Rambam's thesis, since that 
prediction is not attributed directly to God but to Moses. Thus the Sages in Berachos 7a (cited 
above) were careful to say: 'No word of blessing that issued from the mouth of the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, even if based on a condition was ever withdrawn by him.' For only to those 
prophecies that the Torah specifically attributes to Hashem does this dictum apply. [See also 
Mizrachi and Levush .] 

Others [see Maaseh Rokeach ] maintain that the guarantee that a prophecy for the good will 
unequivocally be fulfilled as a means of testing the veracity of a prophet was not applicable to 
Moses, since his infallibility was unquestionable [see Yesodei hatTorah. Therefore, it would 
be clear to all that the repudiation of Moses's statement was due to their sinfulness and was 
not a reflection of his veracity. 

Maharal, however, takes exception to Rambam because of the Midrash, cited above, that 
there is not guarantee for the righteous man in This World. [Ramban, however, would qualify 
that the Midrash applies only when the communication was a personal prophecy — see 
above]. He differentiates between niTyan, promise, and prophecy, when a righteous 

man is given a promise because of a righteous quality or act, this promise is subject to the 
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Abarbanel therefore interprets that 
the above questions are academic since 
Jacob's fear did not result from lack of 
faith; his trust in God was genuine and 
strong. Rather, Jacob was like a hero 
who recognizes his emotions and is 
prepared for a brave death. A soldier 
who considers himself immortal is not a 
hero, but a fool; just as one who dis¬ 
penses charity to demonstrate a scorn 
for money is not a philanthropist, but a 
spendthrift. One should dread death, 
but be ready to face it for a sufficient 
cause. It was thus with Jacob. Were he 
to think Esau would treat him as a lov¬ 
ing brother, his readiness to confront 
Esau would not have indicated trust in 
God. To the contrary, because he was 
fully aware of Esau's murderous hatred, 
and because he feared death, his 
greatness becomes apparent. Despite 
the danger, his trust in God overcame 
his fear and he made ready to meet 
Esau. Such a person can be called a 
believer in God's prophecy. 

Jacob did not despair nor did he rely 
on a miracle. Rather, he took all possible 
steps to protect himself and those with 
him. The Torah elaborates on his 
behavior to teach us how one should act 
in the face of danger. 


^Military preparations. 

nlinn ... nyn nts ymi — So [lit. 
and] he divided the people ... into 
two camps. 

Jacob divided the camp in such a 
manner that each camp had some of 
his men, maidservants, and cattle. 
He did not separate his wives and 
children however; they remained 
together in the same camp. Jacob's 
strategy was that he would station 
the camp which did not contain his 
wives and children at the forefront 
— in the direction from which Esau 
and his men were most likely to ap¬ 
proach: They would serve, in effect, 
as a buffer between Jacob's family 
and Esau (Abarbanel). 

Or HaChaim emphasizes that 
Jacob's every action was inspired by 
a desire to minimize reliance on a 
miracle. [See Shabbos 32a cited in v. 
11 s.v. 

R' Chiya the Elder said: We learn 
from Jacob's action in dividing his 
property that one should not keep all 
one's wealth in a single place (Midrash). 

Cf. the prudent advice given in Bava 


tzaddik being free from sin. However, if the information is transmitted as a prediction, it is 
unqualified. 

According to Ramban (Genesis 12:6; see R ' Chavel) it would seem that there is a distinction 
between a prophecy where an act was done by the prophet to fortify', or 'act out' part of the 
prophecy. 

Some qualify the words of Ramban (Ran, Derashos 2) that this applies only where the 
prophecy contains bad tidings, while others disagree (see Ohel David to II Chronicles 22:9 for 
an explanation of Ramban). 

[Admittedly, the above treatment is an oversimplification of a fundamental philosophic 
doctrine. Readers are urged to consult the original Hebrew sources whenever possible. See also 
the Overview to this Sidrah where the hashkafah implications are discussed.} 
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32 him. So he divided the people with him, and the 

9 flocks, herds, and camels, into two camps. 9 For he 

said, 'If Esau comes to the one camp and strikes it 
down, “then the remaining camp shall survive.' 


Metzia 42a: One should always divide 
one's wealth into three parts: investing 
a third in land, a third in merchandise, 
and keeping a third available for use. 

[Tanchuma offers that the term 
yn\ divided , connotes that each 
person was, in a sense, divided in 
two]: 

What did Jacob do? — He ar¬ 
mored them underneath, and 
clothed them in white without. 
[Thus, they were outwardly dressed 
for a friendly meeting, but were 
prepared for battle should it prove 
necessary.] 

R' Hirsch notes the striking con¬ 
trast between Jacob's confidence 
throughout his twenty-year ordeal 
with Laban, and his fear of confron¬ 
tation with Esau. He comments that 
Jacob's despondency was caused by 
the knowledge that, no matter how 
innocent and righteous his 
behavior, Esau had felt personally 
injured by him. 

Preparation for Battle. 

9. nni<n mrmn b# ityy tOn’-OK 
inam — If Esau comes to the one 
camp and strikes it down. 

The phrase nm<n mrran, the one 
camp, is in the feminine gender, 
while inarrj, smite it [lit. smite him ] 
is in the masculine. Rashi explains 
that the word n?n> 5 ,. camp, can be 
either masculine or feminine, as 
evidenced from Psalms 28:3 where 
the feminine gender is used, and 
below, 33:8, where the masculine 
gender occurs. Other nouns which 
occur in Scripture in both the male 
and female gender are sun; 


nn, wind, spirit; U/K, fire. 

Whenever dual-gendered words appear, 
the masculine form is used to indicate its es¬ 
sential nature while the feminine is used with 
regard to non-essential characteristics. In the 
case of an aggressive attack on a camp, the 
result can be damage and casualties — in¬ 
dicated by the feminine form — or total an¬ 
nihilation — indicated by the masculine form. 
Therefore, both forms are used in our verse 
(Cur Aryeh). 

nmbab “ixu/an mn$n mm — Then 

» l T ! • ■ v ■■ r ■ v v ; 

the remaining camp shall survive 
[lit. shall be for survivors ]. 

— It will survive despite his at¬ 
tack, because / will fight him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Jacob prepared himself 
for three things |1*inb/ for a gift 
[i.e., appeasement] — see verses 13- 
22; nbaiib, for prayer — see v. 10; 
rttpnbttb, for battle — as in our pas¬ 
sage [for I will fight him' (Tanchu¬ 
ma)] (Rashi). 

Unlike the appeasement and prayer 
which are literally derived from the 
verses cited, the third preparation: bat¬ 
tle, is not stated explicitly in our verse 
which merely mentions surviving. 
Rather, there was a tradition among the 
Sages that there were the three prepara¬ 
tions listed by Rashi above, and that of 
battle is attached to our verse. Based on 
this tradition, Rashi adds the comment 
that the other camp would survive 
despite his attack because / will fight 
him (Mizrachi). 

Sforno suggests that as a natural 
result of Esau's preoccupation with 
the first camp, the second will have 
time to flee. 

Ramban offers that in the literal 
sense of the verse, Jacob is not 
threatening battle, but is expressing 
the hope that one camp would be 
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able to escape while the other is 
engaged in battle; or that Esau's 
anger will subside after battling the 
first camp; or that deliverance will 
come to them from God in the in¬ 
terim. [Cf. Rashbam: The camps 
were a distance apart, and should 
danger develop, the other camp 
would see it and flee.] 

However, Ramban concludes, the 
correct interpretation, expressed by 
Rashi, citing the Midrash, is that 
Jacob prepared himself also for war. 
Jacob was confident that all his 
posterity could not be destroyed by 
Esau, and even if one camp fell, the 
other would certainly escape. This 
portends the destiny of the Jewish 
people: Though decrees designed to 
exterminate the Jewish people will 
be promulgated in certain countries, 
Israel will never be exterminated en¬ 
tirely. Should one gentile king 
decree their destruction, another 
king will be merciful in his country, 
and offer them refuge.* 11 

•♦^Prayer 

[Human precautions alone are insuf¬ 
ficient; Jacob invokes God's aid in 
prayer.] 

10. ’OK D073K ‘OK , ’i"iSk 

... iSk inKrj ti — God of my 
father Abraham and God of my 
father Isaac; HASHEM Who said to 
me ... 

There are two difficulties here: 
(a) Why does Jacob now use the ex¬ 
pression God of Isaac, while in 


31:42 he avoided this appellation, 
substituting in its stead pliT! "ins, 
the Dread of Isaac; (b) Why the 
repetition 'HASHEM Who said to 
me'? The passage should have read, 
God of my father Abraham and 
God of my father Isaac, Who said to 
me ... 

The answer to the first difficulty 
is that Jacob was not himself 
designating God by the title God of 
Isaac, but alluding to the promise in 
28:13 where God referred to 
Himself as God of Isaac. The ex¬ 
planation of the passage, which at 
the same time resolves the second 
difficulty, is: Jacob said to the Holy 
One, Blessed Be He: 'You made me 
two promises: first. You promised 
me Your protection when I left Beer 
Sheba and you appeared to me as 
HASHEM, God of Abraham and God 
of Isaac; and second, when I left 
Laban's house You appeared to me 
as HASHEM and said [31:3]: Return 
to the land of your father's and to 
your relatives and I will be with 
you. Now, I appeal for the fulfill¬ 
ment of these two promises [and ac¬ 
cordingly invoke You with the 
Names You used in making them: 
God of Abraham and God of Isaac 
and HASHEM] (Rashi) 

[See Daas Zekeinim to v. 8 s.v. 
according to which Esau's aggressive 
advance against him caused Jacob to 
think that Isaac was dead, for otherwise, 
he surmised, Esau would not have come 
to attack him. This would explain why 


1. As R' Hirsch writes: Never has Esau's sword reached us all in one swoop. When we bled on 
the Rhine, our brethren in the Slavic lands were safe, and vice versa. "God acted righteously 
to Israel by scattering them among the nations” (Pesachim 67b). Jacob, during his personal ex¬ 
ile, now did the same. 
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32 10 Then Jacob said , 'God of my father Abraham and 

10-11 °f m y father Isaac; HASHEM Who said to me, 

"Return to your land and to your relatives and I will 
do good'with you " — 11 / have been diminished by all 


he used the appellation God of Isaac, a 
title used only of the dead.] 

Midrash HaGadol observes that our 
verse illustrates how the sons of the 
righteous take pride in their parents. 
Jacob did not base his petition on his 
own worth, but on the merit of his 
forefathers Abraham and Isaac. 

Sforno notes the similarity between 
Jacob's introductory words and the 
beginning of Shemoneh Esrei. Both ap¬ 
peal to Hashem as the God of the 
Patriarchs. 

^ibtobi mu/ 'b* HflKn *n 

- Hashem, Who said 

to me, 'Return to the land of your 
fathers and to your relatives and / 
will do good [or: deal bountifully] 
with you/ 

[Jacob thus recalls in a para¬ 
phrase of 31:3 that it was God Who 
had bidden him to return to his 
native land and promised His pro¬ 
tection. As Ramban notes, / will do 

w - 


good with you, referred to the 
promise in 31:3: I will be with you, 
for as Radak explains, it is God's in¬ 
tent that Jacob cites here, not His 
actual words. (See v. 13 
nnjo). The flow of the prayer, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, is that Jacob in¬ 
vokes these promises, but he is 
afraid that he might have forfeited 
them due to insufficient merit or 
sinfulness (u. 11). Nevertheless in 
conclusion (u. 12), he implores 
God's graciousness to save him 
from Esau in any case.] 

11. D’tpnn bin ’Ttfbp — / have 
been diminished by [lit. from] all 
the kindnesses .w 
The translation / have been dimi¬ 
nished follows Rashi: My merits 
have been diminished in the conse¬ 
quence of all the kindnesses, which 
You have already shown me. There¬ 
fore I am afraid; perhaps since the 


1. The Talmud teaches that a Torah scholar should have a n]fct} rrytptyatp mrtjtt/, an eighth of 
an eighth [one sixty-fourth measure) of pride (Sotah 5a). The Vilna Gaon comments that this 
lesson is derived from our verse. Though he feared that he was unworthy of further miracles, 
Jacob did acknowledge that he had had a prior stock of merit which had earned him God's 
earlier graciousness. However, a more appropriate show of humility would have been for 
Jacob to attribute even those earlier favors to the merit of Abraham and Isaac, rather to his 
own. 

This teaches a lesson in humility: one should pray for future mercy based on the merit of 
his fathers (v. 10), but he should attribute past goodness to his own meager spiritual merits — 
which may have become depleted. That Jacob felt justified in taking credit for past mercies 
proves that although a Torah scholar should be very humble, it should not be to the point of 
total self-abnegation. 

This concept is alluded to by the rather strange expression that a scholar should have an 
'eighth of an eighth of pride.' Our sidrah, Vayishlach, is the eighth in the Torah, and our 
verse, ’nj0p, / have become small is the eighth verse of the sidrah. Thus, this form of permis¬ 
sible pride is indicated by this verse (Vilna Gaon). 

Maharsha (Sotah 5a) explains that a scholar must display a certain measure of pride in 
honor of the Torah; not to do so would seem to denigrate his learning. He also cites a witty 
comment on this topic. In that passage, the Talmud condemns nn oj, a person of coarse and 
arrogant nature. The word 03 has the numerical value of sixty-three; thus a scholar who ex¬ 
ceeds the permissible extent of pride — 1/64 — puts himself into the category of coarse- 
natured people. 
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promises were made I have become 
soiled by sin, and this may cause me 
to be delivered into Esau's hands. 

[The broad aspects of the under¬ 
lying hashkafah/ philosophic rami¬ 
fications of this fundamental con¬ 
cept of Kpnn Din^, forfeiture by 
sin , have been discussed in the 
comm, and footnote to v. 8.] I1J 

(Thus Rashi renders the ra of Sin not as 
the comparative than, but as meaning rion, 
in consequence of: I have become unworthy 
— i.e. I now have less to my credit — in conse¬ 
quence of all the kindnesses, etc.] 

Cf. Onkelos: 'My merits are less from 
all the kindnesses, etc.' 

Rashi resorts to both interpretations: 
my merits have been diminished' and 
'perhaps ... I have become soiled by 
sin,' for had Jacob not been apprehen¬ 
sive that he had sinned, certainly that 
righteous man's merits could not have 
been so diminished that he would have 
to fear defeat and death at Esau's hands 
(Be'er Mayim Chaim). 

Although [as evident from his 
commentary to v. 13 and to 28:20] 
Ramban agrees that Jacob's under¬ 
lying fear was due to his apprehen¬ 
sion that he might have sinned, he 
disagrees with Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion that this fear was expressed in 
the contextual flow of this petition. 
For, Ramban reasons, if Jacob was 
expressing apprehension that his 
merits were significantly reduced by 
God's many favors and, additional¬ 
ly, that he migh( have forfeited 
them by sin, what value would 
there have been in invoking God's 
promise: / will surely do good with 


you, and / will make your offspring 
like the sand of the sea [u. 13]? It 
would be contrary to the flow of his 
petition — perhaps he forfeited that 
promise as well! [Divrei David to v. 
12 answers, in defense of Rashi, 
that it was not Jacob's own merit 
that he was invoking there but the 
merit of his forefathers; such merit 
he could not forfeit]. 

Furthermore, Ramban reasons, 
according to Rashi's interpretation 
— what significant showering of 
kindnesses had Jacob received fol¬ 
lowing God's promise given him 
only a few weeks earlier in Charan? 

— Ramban concludes [in con¬ 
sonance with one view in the 
Midrash] that the phrase bsn ’rub;? 
does not mean / have been dimi¬ 
nished in consequence of all... 
Rather, Jacob was saying in ab¬ 
solute terms, / am unworthy [lit. too 
small] of all the kindnesses ... You 
have done for me. Thus, Jacob was 
declaring not that his merits had 
been depleted, but that he was never 
worthy of so many kindnesses. 

The D’ltjq, kindnesses, are those 
which God did for him without 
having first promised them, while 
nipj$, truth, refers to the kindnesses 
performed in fulfillment of earlier 
promises. [For alternate interpreta¬ 
tions of these terms, see below.] 
Thus, the tenor of Jacob's remark 
was: I am unworthy both of the 
kindnesses You did for me in fulfill¬ 
ment of promises, and of the many 


1. Compare Shabbos 32a: R' Vannai said: A man should never stand in a place of danger and 
say that a miracle will be performed for him, for perhaps it might not be. And if a miracle is 
performed for him, it is deducted from his merits. [Since the miracle is a reward for some of 
his merits, he now has less to his credit]. R' Chanin derives this teaching from our verse. (And 
as the general tenor of the gemara there illustrates, when danger is near and one has need of a 
miracle, his sins are recalled and a determination is made if he is worthy of a miracle.) 
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32 the kindnesses and by all the truth that You have 

11 done Your servant For with my staff I crossed this 


kindnesses You did without having 
promised them earlier. 

Rashbam interprets like Ramban, 
and adds: You were far more 
gracious to me than I deserved, for I 
have not yet fulfilled the vow I 
made to You twenty years ago. 
Despite Your promises to me, I 
know that You judge man ac¬ 
cording to his deeds — and in these I 
am deficient. 

nnKrrbatti — And by all the truth. 

v v: t r • v 

[Lit. and] I have been dimin¬ 
ished...] from all the truth — the 
truth of Your words, for You have 
already fulfilled all the promises 
You made to me (Rashi). 

Rashi is drawn to this interpretation since 
truth and falsehood by definition are possi¬ 
ble only in connection with the veracity of 
statements and the fulfillment of spoken 
commitments (Mizrachi). 

[The connotations of the terms tpn 
nntil, kindness and truth have been ex¬ 
plained in the comm, to 24:27 and 
.24:49. Essentially as noted above, 
kindness is the goodness conferred 
voluntarily, while truth is the fulfill¬ 
ment of an obligation.] 

Unlike 24:49 and below 47:29 where 
Onkelos renders the phrase noK) iprr as 
kindness and truth, in our verse Onkelos 
renders the phrase kindness and all the good. 
The latter, as Ramban explains, refers to the 
enduring goodness which resulted from the 
promises which become realized [=npKp}] in 
Jacob, as reflected by his children, by his 
wealth and by his honor. For, as Ramban 
suggests, the word TV?#,, truth, derives from 
inrt, npnts. trust, and refers to assured ex¬ 
istence, as opposed to something which is 


fleeting, temporary, and ultimately disap¬ 
pointing. It is analagous to // Samuel 7:16: 
Your house and your kingdom shall be ppKl, 
confirmed [ = existent] forever. 

Haamek Davar similarly explains nnn as 
referring to God's promise that from him 
there would descend the Chosen Nation 
which would exist eternally. 

... I was also unworthy of the nttK, 
the favors you bestowed upon me for 
the sake of my forefathers. Just as You 
have acted beyond the strict require¬ 
ments of Your promises until now, I beg 
that You continue to do so, and save me 
(Sforno). 

Jacob proceeds to elaborate on the 
kindnesses God bestowed upon him 
(Haamek Davar): 

n?n nnin on ’•a — For 

with my staff I crossed this Jordan. 

— That is, only with my staff. I 
possessed nothing but my staff — 
neither silver, gold, nor cattle. The 
Midrash explains: When Jacob had 
reached the river Jordan, he had 
placed his staff in the Jordan, and 
the Jordan split for him [allowing 
him to pass over it (Rashi) w 

According to Yelamdenu cited in Y alkut, 
this miracle occurred when Jacob had been 
enroute to Charan years earlier, while ac¬ 
cording to the version in Tanchuma Y ashan, 
it had just now occurred. 

Rashi offers both the literal and Midrashic 
interpretations because both are necessary 
for a proper understanding of the passage. 
Jacob's former poverty is implicit from the 
contrast drawn in the subsequent phrase: 
And now I have become two camps, while 
the inclusion of the otherwise superfluous 
phrase this Jordan demands the Midrashic 


1. In keeping with the concept that every incident recorded regarding the Patriarchs was a 
prophetic prognostication of what would befall their descendants, the Midrashim observe 
how the Jordan was destined to divide before Jacob's descendants in the time of Joshua, when 
they entered the Promised Land; see Joshua 3 and 4. 

Furthermore, Jacob's staff was the staff later carried by Judah, Moses, Aaron, David, and 
every king until the destruction of the Temple. It is the staff which will be carried by the Mes¬ 
siah, at the time of the Redemption (Yalkut 1:763). 
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interpretation (Cur Aryeh; Tzeidah laDe- 
rech). 

[On Jacob's poverty when he left his 
father's house, see 'Jacob's Possessions' in 
comm, to end of 20:10.] 

Onkelos perceives with my staff to figu¬ 
ratively mean: / alone. 

The use of the word ntn, this [Jordan], 
would imply that when Jacob uttered this 
prayer he was located in the general area of 
the Jordan (Hoffman). 

Even according to those who maintain that 
he was not near the Jordan, the phrase can be 
transposed to mean 'for with this my staff, I 
crossed the Jordan.' Nevertheless, even in the 
familiar sense it is not unusual for Scripture 
to employ the word nt, this, even when not in 
the presence of the subject, e.g. Exodus 32:1 
tif’Kil ntyta nr 'a, for this man Moses (Tur). 

numa 'Mb tpti nnin — And now / 

”f - : - v t ' ! 

have become [to] two camps. 

— So wonderfully had God 
blessed me! [See 28:15; 31:5, 7, 9, 
42] (Ralbag). 

From Jacob's remark we learn 
that a person must recall his travail 
during times of tranquility in order 
that he may appreciate his advan¬ 
tages and thank God for them (R' 
Bachya). 

12. ltyy “p» ’pt# “Ptt iq ’’ab’am — 
Rescue me, please, from the hand of 
my brother, from fhe hand of Esau. 


[The contextual flow is either: T 
implore you to rescue me even 
though my merits have been dimi¬ 
nished in consequence of the 
kindnesses You did on my behalf;' 
or: 'Though I was never worthy of 
all the kindnesses You did on my 
behalf.' Or, the sense is: 'You have 
been so gracious to me in bestowing 
Your bountiful blessings; of what 
use will it all be if Esau prevails and 
strikes me down? Therefore: 
Rescue me from the hand of my 
brother, from the hand of Esau']... 

— From the hand of my brother 
who does not treat me as a brother, 
but as a wicked Esau (Rashi). lli 

— From the hand of my brother, 
who may have some claim against 
me as a brother who feels I have 
wronged him; and save me from the 
hand of Esau, who, in accordance 
with his violent nature may seek a 
revenge beyond what I deserve (R' 
Hirsch). 

□‘oa'by ok Klo 1 is — Lest he 

■ T ' ■' - ■ ■ ▼ I V 

come and strike me down, mother 
and [following Sforno; lit. upon ] 
children. 

The idiomatic phrase which 


1. After having recited God's praise in having showered him with undeserved bounties, Jacob 
proceeds to pray for his requirements. Jacob's petition is exemplary because he stated it in 
precise unambiguous terms: He said. Rescue me, please. Since this might be interpreted to 
mean from Laban from whom he was already rescued, he added from the hand of my brother. 
Since brother might mean kinsman in general, he added from the hand of Esau. Moreover, lest 
it be argued that he had no need of such delivery, he continued for / fear him lest he come and 
strike me down, mother and children (Zohar). 

Shloh HaKadosh writes in a similar vein: Though the Holy One, Blessed be He, discerns 
hearts and perceives man's intention, nevertheless one must be very specific when praying. It 
appears to me that the reason is that the words of prayer are composed of the holy letters, so 
they rise up and split open the very heavens. 
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32 Jordan and now I have become two camps. 12 Rescue 
12-13 me, please, from the hand of my brother, from the 

hand of-Esau, for I fear him lest he come and strike 
me down, mother and children. 13 And You had said, 
"I will surely do good with you and / will make your 
offspring like the sand of the sea which is too 
numerous to count."' 


Figuratively conjures up an image of 
wholesale, merciless slaughter, is 
explained by Ibn Ezra and others as 
elliptic: ... 'And will strike me 
down, and also strike down mother 
and child." 

— Even if I manage to escape, he 
will be striking at me by striking 
down mother and child, [because 
my Family will be harmed]. The 
Hebrew expression mother upon 
child means mother and child; cf. 
Hoshea 10:14 (Sforno). 

Jacob's primary Fear was that 
Esau might come and strike down 
mother and child. As For himself, 
God's promise of protection came to 
him when he crossed the Jordan 
alone, with only his staff. He was 
not certain that this promise would 
extend even to those in his party — 
i.e., mother and child (Daas 
Zekeinim). [CF. Ramban to v. 9 s.v. 

roman mm.] 

V “l - “ ▼ T 

13. ^py 3’p’N nn#] — 

And You had said, 7 will surely do 
good [or: deal bountifully; lit. 
"good, I will do good'] with you. 

[See v. 10; a reference to the pro¬ 
mise in 31:3.] Though God did not 
say these exact words, Jacob refers 
to God's intent as expressed in 31:3 
(Haamek Davar; cf. comm, to end 
of 24:51). 

Rashi, following the Midrash 
comments: The compound form 
has a dual connotation: ap’n, good¬ 
ness— in your own merit; n’D’K, 


/ will do good —in the merit of your 
forefathers [since in fact, it was not 
his own 'diminished' merit, but the 
undiminished nl2K ni3|, merit of 
his forefathers, that Jacob was in¬ 
voking (Divrei David; this answers 
Ramban's objection in v. 11 s.v. 

Though the compound form may be in¬ 
terpreted as being merely emphatic, Rashi 
cites this interpretation as reflecting the sim¬ 
ple sense of the passage since in fact both of 
God's promises carried distinct connotations 
and 'wherever it is possible to expound, we 
expound' (Gur Aryeh; Mizrachi). [Comp. 
Mizrachi to 12:1 T)b"T|b.] 

The continuity of Jacob's prayer is, as 
noted, variously perceived: 

— You have done many unpromised 
kindnesses for me notwithstanding my 
unworthiness. Surely, You will not 
withhold from those kindnesses which 
You did, in Your abundant mercy, 
promise me — namely that You would 
bestow good upon me and increase my 
offspring (Ramban). 

Rashbam: 'Though You are not 
bound to keep Your promise because I 
am unworthy of it, nevertheless rescue 
me for the sake of Your Name which 
You make glorious when You keep 
Your word.' Moses prayed similarly 
when God wanted to annihilate Israel 
[Exodus 32 : 12 ]: Let not the Egyptian 
say, 'It was with evil intent that He 
delivered them ... ' And subsequently 
[ibid. v. 14 ): HASH EM relented 
regarding the punishment. 

nyK o*n bin? dk ’nptyi 
nin nsyi — And I will make [lit 
place] your offspring like the sand 
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of the sea which is too numerous to 
count [lit. which is not counted 
from abundance.) 

Actually God did not promise 
him this explicitly, but said [28:14]: 
'Your offspring shall be as the dust 
of the earth.' Rather, Jacob was 
referring to God's promise [ibid. v. 
15] 7 will not forsake you until I 
have done that which I have spoken 
[to Abraham ] concerning you/ — 
specifically, the promise concerning 
Jacob, God had made to Abraham 
[22:17]: I will greatly increase your 
offspring like the stars of the 
heavens and like the sand on the 
seashore (Rashi). 

Why then did Jacob not invoke the bless¬ 
ing ... as the dust of the earth which God had 
given him directly? — Perhaps the blessing 
given his forefathers was more efficacious, 
since ancestral merit is not prone to be 
forfeited by sin. One's own merit can be 
negated by sin, but God 'recalls the kindnes¬ 
ses of our forefather's' on behalf of the 
children even when the children are not 
worthy (Gur Ary eh). 

tribute is prepared. 

Jacob set a pattern for future 
generations who would be con¬ 
fronted by oppression from Esau's 
descendants. He sought salvation 
both by means of Jinn, an attempt 
to appease the enemy with gifts, 
and nbon, prayer for God's help (R' 
Hirsch). 

14. tonn ntt? — [And] he 
spent that night there. 

He had hoped for a prophetic 
dream in response to his prayer. 
Seeing that he received no such 
Divine communication, he pro¬ 


ceeded to prepare a tribute to send 
to Esau (Abarbanel; Alshich; 
Malbim). 

That God did not, in fact, send an 
angelic emissary to Jacob until 
Jacob dispatched the gift to Esau, 
teaches us an important lesson: 
Even a righteous person should not 
rely on miracles, but maintain 
vigilance and prepare — to his ut¬ 
most ability — for any eventuality, 
with prayer, appeasement, and 
ultimately, battle. Above all, one's 
heart should be turned toward God 
with full trust, and He shall do 
(Radak). 

According to the Midrashim [see 
Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer §36], Jacob 
spent that night soul-searching to 
uncover the transgression that 
caused this ordeal to be imposed 
upon him. He concluded that he 
must fulfill his earlier vow to 
separate tithes from that which God 
had given him [28:22], so first he 
separated the tithe and then as¬ 
sembled a tribute to Esau from the 
remaining non-sanctified portion 
[see Rashi , below). 

VP3 Knn ]0 n^] — Then he took 
from that what had come in his 
hand. 

I.e., from that which was in his 
possession. Compare the use of this 
term in Numbers 21:26: np’l 
... , and he took ... out of his 
possession. Midrashically, 'in his 
hand' signifies precious stones and 
jewels which one usually ties in a 
package and carries in his hand [to 
guard against loss]. Alternatively, 
the term refers to those items which 
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32 14 He spent that night there , then he took, from 

14-16 what had come in his hand, a tribute to Esau his 

brother: 15 Two hundred she-goats and twenty he - 
goats; two hundred ewes and twenty rams; 16 thirty 


a man may keep in his own posses¬ 
sion, namely: pbin, unconsecrated 
portion [cattle and produce from 
which the tithe had already been set 
aside; until this is done the owner's 
use of them is limited]. Thus, Jacob 
had first set aside the tithe as he had 
vowed to [28:22], and only after¬ 
wards did he prepare a tribute for 
Esau [from the pb^n, unconse¬ 
crated portion, which legitimately 
VP? to, came into his own posses¬ 
sion having been duly tithed] 
(Rashi). 

According to Ramban, the ex¬ 
pression means: from that which he 
had with him. The Torah is telling 
us that Jacob composed his gift 
from those possessions which con¬ 
stituted his wealth, namely his 
flocks [as enumerated in the follow¬ 
ing verses]. He was en route and 
had no opportunity to buy silver, 
gold and garments. 

JThe idiomatic sense of the term 
according to Ramban would be that 
Jacob selected the gifts from that 
which was 'within hand's reach,' 
i.e., readily available to him — from 
his livestock.] 

— In an effort to send only the 
choicest animals, Jacob selected 
only those which he kept1*p?, in his 
own charge, and not from those in¬ 
ferior ones which he entrusted *pa 
in his servant's care. Further¬ 
more, he did not send any wheat or 
fine fruits since those are items 
which result from the dew of the 
heavens and the fatness of the 
earth, and Jacob wished to avoid 
any suggestion that he had benefi¬ 


ted in a material sense from Isaac's 
blessing, thus reopening the wound 
[see Rashi to v. 5]. The most effec¬ 
tive gift would be something that 
came into Jacob's hand from his 
own toil and labor. That was the 
livestock he now selected (Alshich). 

Baal HaTurim notes that the numerical 
value of nmn, tribute; present [ = 103], 
equals that of Driijtj, [precious] stones [see 
Rashi above]. 

r»m< ityyb rrnaw — A tribute [or: 
present ] to Esau his brother. 

That the Torah, which usually 
economizes on every letter, enume¬ 
rates in the following verses, the 
details of the gift, implies approval 
of this method of appeasing Esau 
(Radak). 

The word rrnan, gift, offering, is 
generally understood by the commen¬ 
tators to denote a present intended to 
secure the goodwill of a superior. Cf. // 
Kings 8:9. 

15. antyy Q’riKip D’ly — 

Two hundred she-goats and twenty 
he-goats ... 

Two hundred she-goats need 
twenty he-goats for breeding. Si¬ 
milarly in the case of the other 
animals Jacob [who as a skilled 
shepherd was fully familiar with 
animals' breeding habits (Ibn Ezra)] 
sent sufficient males for the needs 
of the females (Rashi). 

Rashi continues: In the Midrash an in¬ 
ference is drawn from here regarding the fre¬ 
quency of conjugal duty required by the 
Torah [see Mishnah Kesubos 5:6]: men of 
leisure, daily; working men, twice weekly; 
donkey-drivers, once weekly; camel-drivers, 
once in thirty days; sailors, once in six 
months, 'but I do not know exactly how to 
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relate this Midrashic inference [i.e., how the 
Midrash derives these schedules of obliga¬ 
tion from Jacob's tribute]. However, it ap¬ 
pears to me that we derive from here that the 
frequency of conjugal duty is not the same 
for every man, but according to the burden 
imposed upon him by his occupation [with 
the frequency decreasing with the amount of 
physical strain and/or the amount of time his 
occupation takes away from him]. Thus, he- 
goats and rams were given ten females each. 
Since they are free from labor, each can 
impregnate ten females, and once a female 
becomes pregnant, it does not receive the 
male [thus the male is forced to copulate with 
another female (Mizrachi)]. For the oxen that 
are engaged in labor, he gave but four 
females for each male; for the donkeys that 
travel long distances: two females for each 
male; and for camels that travel even longer 
distances, one female for each male.' 

— The implication is drawn from the fact 
that the Torah would not list such details did 
they not contain a moral or halachic 
teaching. Furthermore, we must assume that 
these numbers were certainly not haphazard, 
but reflected Jacob's skill as a breeder who 
intended to provide as acceptable a gift as 
possible (Mizrachi ; Tzeidah laDerech; 
Maharsha). 

16 . Drroi nlp’rn d^)?^ — 

Thirty nursing camels with [lit. 
and] their colts. 

In the literal meaning of the 
phrase, the nursing camels were 
sent with their colts [and no male 
adult camels were included in the 
gift]. According to the Midrash , 

however, the word nn’33 is in- 

■ » 

terpreted not as their colts, but as 
OPPlX their builders, meaning the 
males who figuratively 'build' the 


family by impregnating the females. 
Why are they referred to by allusion 
as 'builders' rather than directly as 
male camels? — Because camels are 
unique in that they cohabit modest¬ 
ly, unlike other animals which do so 
in the open. In recognition of this 
moral type of behavior, the Torah 
does not name them directly (Rashi 
according to Mizrachi). 

Gur Aryeh explains that the 
Midrash was compelled to offer the 
alternative interpretation that Jacob 
sent males rather than colts, so that 
the set of camels should parallel 
those of the other animals. Since 
Jacob sent males and females of all 
the other animals, we must assume 
that he did the same with the 
camels. 

The total number of camels is not clear 
front the verse. The supercommentators to 
Rashi ail agree that according to the literal in¬ 
terpretation, there were thirty nursing camels 
and thirty colts; the word O’tt/bty, thirty, 
refers only to the mothers while the colts, 
since they are dependent upon their mothers, 
need not to be numbered separately. Ac¬ 
cording to Midrashic the interpretation that 
males, not colts, were sent, the question 
arises — were there fifteen males and fifteen 
females for a total of thirty, or were 

there thirty females accompanied by thirty 
males for a total of sixty? 

Cur Aryeh interprets that there were 
thirty of each. Levush Ha'Orah, however, 
points out that the Midrash states that 
Jacob's tribute consisted of a total of 550 
animals, but according to Gur Aryeh, there 
would have been 580! [As mentioned above, 
if colts were sent, they are not included in the 
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32 nursing camels with their colts; forty cows and ten 
17-18 bulls; twenty she-donkeys and ten he-donkeys. 17 He 

put in his servants' charge each drove separately and 
said to his servants, 'Pass on ahead of me and leave a 
space between drove and drove .' 18 He instructed the 
first one as follows, 'When my brother Esau meets 


lota) because of their relative insignificance], 
Mizrachi and Levush agree that there were 
fifteen males and fifteen females, That the 
ratio was one-to-one is implied, for otherwise 
the Torah would have specified the respec¬ 
tive totals. 

rntyy amyi nntyy — Twenty 
she-donkeys and ten he-donkeys. 

[The translation of o , *vy as he- 
donkeys follows Rashi as distinct 
from Targum Yonasan who renders 
it? nfc. small colts.] 

17. nab Tiy *ny — Each drove 
separately [lit. drove, drove by 
itself]. 

— I.e., every species by itself 
(Rashi). 

Jacob wanted each drove to be 
djs.tinct so that Esau would take 
note of the proper proportion of 
males to females. Thereby he would 
realize that Jacob planned the 
tribute to yield him maximum 
productivity. For this reason, Jacob 
called the tribute ray blessing 

[33:11], because it was so con¬ 
stituted as to be a source of fertile 
blessing (Sforno). 

■»:Db nay rn^y btj — And [he] 
said to his servants , 'Pass on ahead 
of me [lit. before me].' 

A day's journey or less, and I will 
come after you (Rashi). 

That is, he would not follow too 


closely behind them or all the 
precautions would ha^e been use¬ 
less. On the other hand, he would 
not follow too far behind for he told 
them to say [u. 18] behold, he is also 
behind us (Ralbag). 

*ny pai *ny pa mm — And 

mm I. | mm | y ■ «,« » 

leave [lit. put] a space between 
drove and [between] drove. 

— Place one drove before the 
other with a distance between them 
for as far as the eye can see, in order 
to satisfy the wicked Esau's greed 
and to amaze him with the sight of 
so great a gift. [Hardly will he have 
feasted his eyes on one set of 
animals than the other will begin to 
appear. Had all the animals been 
bunched together, the large number 
would have been less impressive] 
(Rashi) ™ 

Following Sforno: So the animals 
will not wander from drove to 
drove. By keeping the species 
separate, Jacob made apparent the 
the careful forethought that went 
into calculating the proportion of 
males to females to assure max¬ 
imum blessing to Esau. 

18. "itoxb iltfion n* — [And] 
he instructed [lit. commanded] the 
first one as follows [lit. to say; 
saying.] 

nbK 1 ?, to say , that is “itotcb 


1. Ramban cites the Midrash which perceives an allusion to the future, for Jacob thereby 
implied a prayer to the Almighty: 'Master of the Universe? If troubles come upon my 
children, do not bring them one after another, but let there be a breathing-space between 
them!' 
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nininb/ with implication for future 
generations (Lekach To v; see 
comm, to v. 4). This concept implies 
that Jacob's descendants, too, were 
to heed those instructions when en¬ 
countering Esau's descendants. 

nrm ’nb — Whose are you? 

— That is, 'Who sent you?' The 
expression nrm "'ll 1 ?, whose are 
you?, means nrm ■»» by), whose [ser¬ 
vant (Rashbam)] are you: The 
prefix b is used instead of by), 
belonging to, for example in 31:43: 
Kin , b = t< : in •'by), they are mine; 
Psalms 24:1: Y"mn -nb, to HASHEM 
is the earth, i.e. the earth belongs to 

Hashem. 

Rashi also notes that Onkelos should read 
RK IKni instead of RK as many editions 
have it. 

ibn n]Ki — [And] where are you 
going? 

— That is, toward where are you 
headed with such a large drove? (Or 
HaChaim). 

:piDb nb« ’nbi — And whose are 

* -J T : v •• ! 

these that are before you ?ui 

I.e., to whom is this tribute being 
sent? (Rashi). 

19. rnDKl — [And] you shall say. 

— In sequential response to the 
questions in the order he will ask 


them (Rashi)... 

Dpipb ^nnyb — Yowr servant Jacob's 
[lit. to your servant to Jacob]. 

That is, in reply to your his ques¬ 
tion, 'Whose are you?' — you shall 
answer: T belong to your servant 
Jacob' [see note on the prefix b=byf 
above] (Rashi). 

Rashi also notes that Onkelos should read 

instead of 3pjnb Tj'iDyb as most 
current editions have it. 

[On Jacob's demeaning himself by his 
constant references to himself as 'your 
servant Jacob' see comm, to u. 5 and 
footnote to 25:23. Regarding God's ac¬ 
cusation that Jacob was flattering the 
wicked, Jacob replied that he was doing 
it 'to prevent him from killing me' 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 37). The Sages 
(Sotah 41b) consider this reaction 
legitimate. Cf. 'What sin could Jacob 
have been apprehensive about?' in u. 8.] 

itpyb ’nxb nmbtp Kin nn:n — It is a 
tribute sent to my lord, to Esau. 

This is the reply to the question 
'Whose are these that are before 
you?' [implying, as noted, 'To 
whom is this tribute being sent?'] — 
It is a tribute sent to my lord Esau 
(Rashi). 

— it also answers the question: 
Where are you going? (Or 
HaChaim). 


innx Ki.-rm nam — And behold he 

- - - - ” • ; 

1. The Maggid of Kozhnitz interprets this in a sarcastic sense as if Esau were chiding them: 
'What need has Jacob of all this material wealth? — Did he not choose a spiritual life?' 
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32 you and asks you, saying, "Whose are you, where are 
19-20 you going, and whose are these that are before you?" 

— 19 You shall say, "Your servant Jacob's. It is a 
tribute sent to my lord, to Esau, and behold he 
himself is behind us." ' 

20 He similarly instructed the second, also the 
third, as well as all who followed the droves, saying, 
'In this manner shall you speak to Esau when you 


himself [lit. also he] is behind us. 

Jacob is the subject (Rashi). 

The Sages in the Midrash derive 
a lesson from this: If you meet 
someone on a journey who asks 
many questions, always answer 
them, but then add. Another cara¬ 
van is following up close.' [The 
sense of adding this is that if a 
stranger asks too many questions he 
may be a brigand seeking a pretext 
to rob of harm the defenseless 
traveler. He may be deterred by be¬ 
ing told that others are following 
close by.] 

20. n^b^n m* ^icmTu* oa lyn 

— He similarly instructed [lit. and 
he commanded also] the second, 
also the third. 

Although it would be necessary 
for each of the messengers to iden¬ 
tify the origin and destination of the 
tribute why would each of them be 
required to repeat that Jacob was 
following close behind? — Because 
there was a possibility that Esau 
would be annoyed that Jacob would 
not even deign to see him in person. 
Therefore, Jacob insisted that his 
messengers stress the point that 
their master would soon be at hand 
(Kli Yakar). 

On a deeper level, the Torah 
repeats this instruction to four of 
the groups to indicate that these in¬ 


structions apply to Israel's rela¬ 
tionship with each of the Four 
Kingdoms under whom it would be 
exiled (Pesikta Zutresa; Baal Ha- 
Turim). 

nmyn nn« □’abnrrbaTiK na — As 

■ t t —i - : - r * 

well as [lit. also] all who followed 
the droves. 

Following the allusion to the 
future as cited in the Midrash 
above, Sechel Tov notes that this 
signifies the Fourth Exile under 
Edom/Rome [a general reference to 
the current Exile under "Western 
Civilization"] which, by its severity 
obscured the memory of the three 
preceding ones. 

ityy bj* njn “m3 — In this 

manner shall you speak to Esau. 

Jacob told each of them what to 
say to Esau, so it would be clear that 
all the droves formed a single 
tribute dispatched by Jacob as a 
token to his older brother (Sforno). 

IfiK — When you find him. 

Following the broader concept 
that this sequence applies as well to 
future generations when they have 
to defend themselves against ag¬ 
gression from Esau's descendants, 
the implication is: In this manner 
shall you speak to Esau whenever 
you encounter him (R' Munk). 

— When you have no alternative 
but to humble yourselves to Esau, 
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this is how you shall speak to him 
(Ma'or VaShemesh). 

21. 3’py? :pny nan oa ornnio 
lannx — And you shall say [i.e. be 
sure to add] 'Moreover, behold your 
servant Jacob is behind us'. 

Jacob repeated this to emphasize 
that each of them must add this to 
whatever else they might say, so 
Esau should understand clearly that 
Jacob was following them to Seir to 
greet his brother (Sforno). 

Even if Esau does not ask you 
any of the above questions, having 
heard of the tribute from the earlier 
messengers, nevertheless, you must 
take the initiative and tell him 'your 
servant Jacob is behind us/ so that 
the constant repetition of the ex¬ 
pressions 'servant Jacob' and 'lord 
Esau' will ring in his ears (Ha'amek 
Davar). 

Jacob wanted the leader of each 
drove to prepare Esau for an immi¬ 
nent meeting with him. Esau would 
prepare himself for an angry out¬ 
burst at his hated brother — only to 
be confronted with another gener¬ 
ous gift. By such repetitive appease¬ 
ment, Jacob hoped to fully assuage 
Esau's wrath (R' Hirsch). 

The leaders constantly repeated this 
to emphasize that Jacob was not ap¬ 
proaching pompously like a king, but 
rather, graciously, with appeasement as 
his goat. Or, the repetition was intended 
to convince Esau that Jacob was not 
merely sending gifts and fleeing, but 
was indeed coming himself (Minchah 
Belulah). 

Rashbam suggests that this was really 
a deception, as Jacob had really in¬ 
tended to flee in another direction that 


night, but the struggle with the angel [u. 
25] prevented him from doing so. 

Following the Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tions that this alludes to the future ex¬ 
iles, the message was that Esau's 
descendants were to be told 'Behold, 
your servant Jacob is behind us' — 
Jacob's merit stands behind us and will 
endure also for future generations. In 
the end we will be vindicated. 

i 

np^nn nrqng t»3d rns3K *iqk ’3 
’JD 1 ? — (For he [Jacob] said, 7 will 
appease him [lit. his face) with the 
tribute that precedes me.') 

I.e., I will wipe away his anger 
with this gift. As Rashi explains, 
wipe away, remove, is the meaning 
of the verb *133 when it occurs in 
conjunction with sin and figurative¬ 
ly with D , 3D, [angry) face (see 
comm, to ’33 Kty 1 ! below). The 
meaning of *133 in Aramaic is to 
wipe. Scripturally, too, the bowls in 
the Sanctuary are called [Ezra 1:10] 
3HT nlD3, kforim of gold, because 
the priest wiped his hands on their 
rims. 

[Cf. Rashi to Deut. 32:43 where 
he similarly explains the sense of 
*133 as appease.) 

According to Rashi, Rashbam 
and Ibn Ezra, this phrase was not 
actually uttered by Jacob as part of 
his instructions to the messengers. 
Rather, it is a parenthetic third- 
person explanation of Jacob's 
motives in sending the tribute. The 
word said should accordingly be 
understood as said to himself. 

Ibn Ezra interprets l’JD mSDK as 

r ▼ r » : — -i 

literally: cover his face, i.e., cause his 
face, the barometer of his anger, to be 
hidden. (Compare the expression niop 
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32 find him. 21 And you shall say, "Moreover — Behold 
21 your servant Jacob is behind us/'' (For he said, 7 

will appease him with the tribute that precedes me, 
and afterwards l will face him; perhaps he will 


OTV/ eye-covering, in 20:16 implying 
vindication ]. Radak similarly explains 
the literal meaning as cover. Cf. rngDi 
nnk, and you shall cover it, in 6:14. 

Ramban, however, disagrees with 
Rashi's .interpretation of the Hebrew 
verb “1D3 as wiping away. He interprets 
it in the sense of a ransom to appease 
someone's anger. It is used in this sense, 
too, in Proverbs 16:14. Thus, in its 
familiar use as Hi??, atonement for sin, 
the sense of the word is that the soul is 
ransomed from the effects of the sin, 
not that the sin itself is somehow wiped 
away or erased [as explained in Kessef 
Mezukak], The connotation of wipe 
away occurs only in Aramaic, the word 
kforim that Rashi cites from Ezra is not 
the Hebrew, but the Babylonian name 
for bowls/ In our verse niS3K 

▼ 1 ~ ■» 

r^pfiguratively connotes that Jacob was 
indicating that he was ransoming 
himself against Esau's wrath by means 
of the gifts he was sending him. 

Furthermore, Ramban maintains 
that this phrase did form part of 
Jacob's instructions to the emis¬ 
saries. They were to tell Esau that 
Jacob had specifically mentioned 
that he had sent them ahead to 'ran¬ 
som' himself by means of these 
gifts. 

via niOK p nrwo — And 

▼ T V V I " I 

afterwards l will face him. 

— Literally, see his face, i.e., I will 
pay him my respects and homage in 
the sense of Exodus 23:17: niCP 

V t '• 

'H ’a? rtk Alt your 

males shall appear before the face of 
the Lord HASHEM. 

’29 Kty? ’biK - Perhaps he will 
forgive me [lit. lift up my face). 


By using the metaphor 'lifting up 
the face,' Jacob suggested that as 
long as Esau was enraged against 
him, he was ashamed to raise his 
face to look directly at Esau. By 
forgiving, Esau would, in effect, be 
lifting Jacob's downcast face (R' 
Hirsch). 

Face figuratively connotes anger 
since one's facial expression is the 
barometer of his anger. Cf. / Samuel 
1:18: Hy nb rn nV nupi, lit. and 
her face was no more to her, mean¬ 
ing she no longer displayed a vexed 
countenance (Ibn Ezra; Radak; 
Y ohel Or). 

(As explained in the comm, to 19:21, the 
expression lift up the face occurs again in the 
nunb n3“i3, Priestly Blessing, in Num. 6:26 
r »39 *n (lit. 'may HASHEM lift up 
His face unto you/) which Rashi there ex¬ 
plains as: May HASHEM suppress His anger 
toward you. Ibn Ezra there elaborates that 
the connotation is the opposite connotation 
of Isaiah 1:15: D3B U'y D’byK, / will avert 

a J 

My eyes from you. In the Priestly Blessing, 
the connotation is: Wherever you turn. His 
face will be lifted up toward you in 
benevolence (for one who is angry at another 
averts his face from him — cf. Deut. 31:1S. 
(When one lifts his face toward someone, it is 
evident that he bears no ill-will). Compare 
also the opposite connotation of to turn back 
the face of a supplicant in / Kings 2:16.) 

R ' Hirsch notes that DU 9 , face, from 
HID, to turn, means the attitude or direc¬ 
tion taken by someone; the face is the 
part of the body expressing that trend. 
Accordingly, DU9 is used to express 
both a friendly and an unfriendly mood. 
See both Proverbs 16:15 and Psalms 
34:17. 

According to Ramban cited above, 
the connotation is: perhaps he will ac¬ 
cept me and allow me to be among 
'those who see the king's face.' 
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22. vis-by npinn nbyni — So [lit. 
and ] the tribute passed on before 
him [lit. upon his face.] 

— Jacob reviewed the procession 
to make certain that everything was 
just as he had intended it to be 
(Abarbanel; Sforno). 

Our translation follows Rashi 
who cites parallels in Jeremiah 6:7 
and 65:3 where V^s by, upon his 
face, is synonymous with "PADb, 
before him. 

Rashi cites the Midrash, howe¬ 
ver, that since the verse uses by 
l’AS instead of V»Aab, the term is in- 

» f t t : ' 

tended to allude to the word r»A3, 

T ▼ # 

[Esau's angry] face, in the previous 
verse. The verse suggests that 
Jacob, too, was angry — the tribute 
passed on before him VJS by, in his 
[Jacob's] anger — Jacob was in¬ 
censed that he needed to do all this. 

Shem MiShmuel explains the implication 
of Rashi to be that Jacob's anger was directed 
at himself, since he felt that his action 
reflected a compromise of his own complete 
faith. He reasoned that were he to have put 
his unequivocal trust in God, he would not 
have found it necessary to resort to all this. 

runraa fonrrnb’ba lb Kim — While 

r — - ” — t : ■ * It 

[lit. and] he spent that night in the 
camp. 

— Not in his tent, but in the camp 
together with his servants, dressed 
for combat, should his brother come 
at night and attack him (Ramban). 

According to the Midrash: And 
he spent that night in the camp — 
supplicating for God's mercy. 

The division of the camps [u. 8] is 
not mentioned here. Perhaps, as 


Abarbanel suggests, Jacob slept in 
the camp where his wives were; or 
as Haamek Davar offers, Jacob had 
reunited the camps once he saw that 
Esau had not attacked that day. 

[The contrasting sense — while he spent — 
is suggested by the subject + predicate ar¬ 
rangement ]b Kirn instead of the conversive 
Kin Comp. comm, to 14:18, top of page 
494.] 

23. Jacob moves his encampment. 

Kin nb’ba Dpn — But he got up [in] 
that night. 

— He arose while it was still 
night, having slept a short while in 
order to move his encampment un¬ 
der the cover of dark (Radak). 

R' Hirsch suggests that Jacob's 
first intention was to stay over¬ 
night on that side of the Jabbok, but 
then his uneasiness gave him no 
rest. 

Most commentators interpret 
that in crossing the Jabbok, Jacob 

was proceeding toward Esau. 

According to Rashbam, however, as 
noted above ( v . 21) it was Jacob's real 
intention to flee in the dark of night 
away from Esau. We find that David, 
too, when fleeing from Absalom, 
crossed the Jordan at night and 
traversed these same areas [see // 
Samuel 17]. 

Kin lacks the definite article n: Kinn. 
As noted in 19:32 and 30:16 this omis¬ 
sion is not grammatically unusual. 

Midrashically, however, as noted 
there, the anomalous form Kin [lit. he] 
in place of the regular form Kinn refers 
to God — the He par excellence. 
Midrash Lekach Tov remarks: The pro- 
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32 forgive me.') 22 So the tribute passed on before him 

22-24 while he spent that night in the camp. 

23 But he got up that night and took his two wives, 
his two handmaids and his eleven sons and crossed 
the ford of the Jabbok. 24 And when he took them 


noun wn, He, indicates that the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, was with him to as¬ 
sist him. 

-»tyy in* hk] ... viy: ^rtu/ rtK ni?Tl 
rnb’ — And [he] took his two wives, 
[and] his two handmaids and his 
eleven sons . 

— To the edge of the stream 
(Radak; see Ramban below). 

There is no significance to the 
order in which Jacob transported 
them. [Here the wives are men¬ 
tioned first whereas in 31:17 his 
children are mentioned first, while 
below in 33:6 the handmaids are 
mentioned first] (Ramban). 

That the commentators in 31:17 ex¬ 
plain why Jacob gave precedence to his 
children [see there] is not contradicted 
by his opposite order of priorities here. 
Abarbanel suggests that Jacob brought 
the mothers to cross the ford first so his 
children could watch them and would 
not be afraid to cross themselves. 

Only his eleven sons are men¬ 
tioned; where was his daughter 
Dinah? 

Dinah was included with his 
wives. She was with Leah, since a 
daughter stays near her mother 
(Radak). 

— Rashi cites the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob concealed 


Dinah in a chest and locked it, so 
Esau should not cast his glance on 
her [and desire to marry her]. 
Because Jacob kept her from Esau 
on whom she might have had a 
good influence, he was punished by 
her later abduction by Shechem [see 
chap. 34].* 1 ' 

pi! hk — And [he] 

crossed the ford of the Jabbok. 

The verb crossed is in the 
singular: Jacob gathered his wives 
and children at the edge of the 
brook, and he alone traversed the 
ford of Jabbok to see if its waters 
were high, then he returned and led 
them across together (Ramban). 

nayn, ford, is the shallow place in a 
stream where it may be crossed. Every 
stream and river has a commonly 
known fording place [therefore its pre¬ 
cise location is not further identified] 
(Radak). 

The river Jabbok (today known as 
Nahr ez-Zerqa, so called because of its 
blue waters) is a tributary of the Jordan, 
half way between the Dead Sea and the 
Sea of Galilee. With its deep banks, the 
river is a natural boundary. The 
southwest stretch formed the boundary 
between Ammon and the Emorites 
[Deut. 3:16; Josh. 12:4], and its lower 
courses formed the boundaries between 


1. Comp, the Midrash: 

The Holy One, Blessed be He, said to Jacob,You were unwilling to have her marry one 
who is circumcised [Esau], she will soon marry one who is uncircumcised; you were unwilling 
to give her in legitimate marriage; she will soon be wed in a forbidden union.' 

[Although a father could hardly be faulted for not wanting his child to marry an Esau, Jacob 
was punished for seeking to prevent such a marriage. The masters of Mussar explain that he 
should have been saddened that his duty as a father forced him to deprive Esau of the 
beneficial influence of Dinah. Instead, he hid her without feeling compassion for Esau.] 
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the kingdoms of Sichon and Og [Josh. 
11:22]. The lower courses also divided 
Gilead into two parts [Deut. 3:12, 16; 
Joshua 12:2-6] (R' Hoffmann). 

24. bnarrriK D33yn nns'i — And 

” t — '• ‘ *1“ R ■“ 

when he took them and had them 
cross over the stream. 

— Having first tested it and as¬ 
sured himself that the waters were 
not too high (Radak). 

[The translation 'and when ... ’ is sug¬ 
gested idiomatically by the use of the double 
conversive verbs.] 

ibnipKTU* 33JJ!! — [And, i.e., then] 
he sent over all his possessions [lit. 
all that were his]. 

— His cattle and movables. Jacob 
acted as a ferryman or ac¬ 

cording to others: as a bridge (3lp;j), 
i.e., he stood in the middle of the 
water], bringing things from one 
side of the river to the other (Rashi 
citing Midrash). 

The commentators note that the cur¬ 
rent of the Jabbok is very swift. During 
the greater part of its course, it flows 
through a deep and narrow valley, with 
steep precipitous side. Certainly, tran¬ 
sporting an entire camp over the river, 
and that at night, was quite an under¬ 
taking. 

25. The Struggle with the Angel 

133 1 ? 3py? — [And] Jacob was 
left alone [lit. himself]. 

According to the literal sense, the 
previous verse indicates that after 
Jacob accompanied his family 
across the river, he returned and 


ordered the others to cross the 
brook before him. As this verse in¬ 
forms us, he remained behind 
(Ramban). 

He stayed behind to supervise as 
everyone crossed and to ascertain 
that nothing had been overlooked 
(Ibn Ezra ; Sforno). 

Following Rashbam's interpreta¬ 
tion, this was part of the subter¬ 
fuge: Jacob purposely stayed 
behind so he could flee in an op¬ 
posite direction. 

Rashi cites the Talmudic inter¬ 
pretation [ Chullin 91a], that Jacob 
had forgotten some O’^p D’ns, 
small earthenware pitchers, and 
returned to fetch them. 111 

The Talmudic interpretation is based on a 
Scriptural allusion, perceiving the Midrashic 
connotation of n?b, himself, to be Il?b, for 
his vessel. Alternately, Via*? is interpreted to 
mean: for his nan n»a, vessel in which pres¬ 
sed oil is stored (Da'as Zekeinim). 

Cf. Da'as Zekeinim to 45:20: (Pharaoh 
said to Joseph) ... Do not mind your belong¬ 
ings [lit. vessels ] — Pharaoh knew that 
Joseph's father had meticulously cared for 
even unsignificant earthenware jugs at a time 
of danger. He therefore told Joseph's 
brothers to inform Jacob that he should not 
let concern over his belongings delay his trip 
to Egypt. 

R' Bachya offers that these were 
pitchers used for carrying water ; Jacob 
risked his life to fetch them out of con¬ 
cern for his children who might 
otherwise suffer from thirst on the 
journey. [Accordingly D'uyp □’’ns 
would not mean small pitchers but 
pitchers of the young children (Toras 
Chessed).] 


1. The Sages [Chullin ibid.] derive from the fact that Jacob risked his life by returning that 
night for small pitchers, that 'to the righteous, their money is dearer to them than their bodies' 
— the reason being that they never take anything that is not theirs. [I.e., whatever the 
righteous acquire is by their toil and honest dealing; accordingly since their money comes to 
them with great difficulty, it is symbolic of their unflinching adherence to the laws of the 
Torah. Therefore, they take scrupulous care of their possessions. (See Overview).] 
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32 and had them cross over the stream, he sent over all 
25 his possessions. 

25 Jacob was left alone and a man wrestled with 


The Midrash preserves an opinion 
that among these pitchers was the jar of 
oil which Jacob was Providentially 
provided when he anointed the pillar at 
Bethel/Luz [see on 28:16], The jar was 
endowed with miraculous properties 
and certainly contained an inexhaustible 
supply of oil. Jacob foresaw that with 
the oil from this same cruse, miracles 
would be performed by Elijah for the 
woman of Tzarefath [/ Kings 17:16], 
and by Elisha [II Kings 4:1. According¬ 
ly, Jacob returned for it in the dark of 
night, though a righteous person usual¬ 
ly does not venture out alone at night 
(Tanchuma Ki Sisa; Peskita d'Rav 
Kaharxa). 

Iny U/'K — And a man 

wrestled with him.* 1 ' 

The Rabbis explained that this 
'man' was the Guardian angel of 
Esau [in the guise of a man] (Rashi). 

Tanchuma identifies this angel as 
Samael, generally considered the 
„ angel of evil (see Overview). 

There are other opinions are that this 
angel was not functioning in an evil 
role, but in a kindly one. Tanchuma 
records an opinion that God, in His 
mercy, dispatched the angel Michael in 
the guise of a shepherd, to strive with 


Jacob, who was afraid of Esau, in order 
to encourage him. Jacob's victory in the 
struggle would give him the necessary 
confidence to face Esau. 

R' Bachya perceives this as symboliz¬ 
ing the righteous person's inner strug¬ 
gle against the forces of evil (Cf. 
Malbim). 

According to Rashbam, the 
angel's purpose was to prevent 
Jacob from fleeing so that Jacob 
would see God keep His promise 
that Esau would not harm him. 

Sforno comments that the angel 
was undoubtedly dispatched by 
God to pave the way for Jacob's 
ultimate salvation. The Patriarch 
would suffer material losses as a 
result of the struggle, but he would 
emerge with an even greater victory 
and blessing as a result. 

While the verb is generally under¬ 

stood to mean wrestled, its derivation from 
the root verb is variously interpreted: 

Rashi, quoting Menachem, derives it from 
p2N, dust, implying that in combat men 
cover themselves with the dust which was 
raised by the vigorous movement of their 
feet. [Cf. Ibn Ezra who interprets similarly, 
and Chullin 91a where it is noted that the 
dust reached God's Throne of Glory. (See 
Chiddushei HaRashba, and Maharsha ).] 


1. Rambam [Moreh Nevuchim 2:43] regards this incident as a prophetic vision (jus* as he 
regards Abraham's vision of the three angels in Vayeira, 18:2ff], Ramban (in comm, to 18:1] 
challenges this vigorously, posing many questions (for example: If Jacob's wrestling was only 
a vision, why did he limp when he awoke?] 

Ramban agrees with Rambam to the extent that whenever seeing or hearing an angel is 
described in the Torah, it refers to a vision, since the human senses cannot perceive an angel. 
(Such a vision, however, is still below the level of prophecy.) However, wherever the Torah 
specifically depicts angels garbed in human appearance as. men, as in our case, then these 
angels are endowed with what Kabbaiists describe as a 'garment', and are thus sensually 
perceptible to the human vision of the pious and disciples of the prophets even when they are 
awake. Ramban concludes 'I can explain no further.' 

Abarbanel cites Ralbag who, in defense of Rambam, holds that Jacob's hip injury might 
have been caused by autosuggestion, an aftermath of the prophetic vision. 

Radak suggests that God caused Jacob to limp after he awoke from the prophetic vision as a 
sign of His displeasure that Jacob had 'limped' indecisively in fear of Esau, and failed to place 
his unequivocal trust in God. 
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Rashi himself relates the sense of the verb 
pDK to its Aramaic meaning of join, in- 
tertwine, figuratively in the manner of 
wrestlers who clasp, and whose arms are in¬ 
tertwined around one another. Ramban 
notes in this context that the Aramaic p3K is 
equivalent to the Hebrew psn, embrace, the 
K and n being interchangeable. However, he 
interprets the primary sense of the word as 
does Menachem, agreeing with the Midrash, 

"imcJn nlby “ry — Until the break [lit. 
rise ] of dawn. ll] 

I.e., until the 'departure' of the 
nnnttl, blackness , of night. Alter¬ 
nately, inu/ refers to the appearance 
of the first rays of daylight through 
the clouds before sunrise (Ibn Ezra). 

In the figurative sense, reflecting 
Israel's destiny in Exile: 

The angel — representative of the 
Edomite Empire — will fight with 
Jacob's descendants, wrestling with 
them to lead them astray from 
God's path until the break of dawn 
— the dawn, Israel's salvation, when 
the long night of exile will finally 
end (Lekach Tov). 

26. lb bb’ Kb ^ ki?] — When [lit. 
and] he [ = the anget] perceived that 
he could not overcome him. 

Though an angel's strength is 
superior to a human's, he could not 
overcome Jacob because God 
restrained him from inflicting per¬ 
manent damage (Ramban according 
to Tur). An angel merely 'fulfills 
God's Word' [see Psalms 103:20], 


and had been commissioned only to 
strain Jacob's thigh (Ramban). 

According to Sforno: The angel 
could not overcome him because 
Jacob cleaved tenaciously to God, in 
thought and speech. 

iD'P'tpa ya s l — [And] he struck [or: 
gripped (lit. touched)] the socket of 
his hip. 

This caused Jacob to limp. This 
laming of Jacob was in retribution 
for his wish to flee and not rely on 
God's promise of protection. VVe 
similarly find of all those who 
wished to flee against God's will 
that they were likewise punished: 
Since Moses was hesitant to go on 
God's mission, an angel met him on 
the way with intent to kill him [Ex- 
od. 4:24]; Jonah who fled from his 
mission to prophesy against 
Nineveh, was swallowed by the fish 
[Jonah 2:2]; and Balaam was 
punished for undertaking his ill- 
intended journey by being maimed 
[Numb. 22:25] (Rashbam). 

The angel informed Jacob of the 
sins of the future leaders of Israel. 
In his agony, he stopped con¬ 
centrating on God [see Sforno, 
previous s.v.], thus enabling the 
angel to hurt him (Sforno). 

Seeking a sin that would make Jacob 
vulnerable to harm, the angel saw only 
one sin that had Jacob committed — that 
of marrying two sisters. Therefore, the 


1. The Sages [Chullin 91a] derive from our verse that a scholar should not venture out at 
night (since in fact, Jacob remained alone at night and was harmed (Rashi); and we see (next 
verse) that the angel was able to exert power over him only at night, not by day (R' Gershom ).] 
Others derive it from 22.3: And Abraham awoke early in the morning [i.e. waiting until 
morning rather than venturing out alone at night. See comm, there and Tosafos, Pesachim 4a]. 

The parallel citation in Berachos 43b and Pesachim 112b broaden this prohibition to apply 
to everyone, not only to scholars. 
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32 him until the break of dawn. 26 When he perceived 

26-27 that he could not overcome him , he struck the socket 

of his hip. So Jacob's hip-socket was dislocated as he 
wrestled with him. 17 And he said, 'Let me go, for 


angel maimed him at his hip joint — 
near the organ of cohabitation, by 
which he had sinned (R' Bachya). 

According to Baal HaTurim, Esau's 
guardian angel wanted to maim Jacob so 
as to disqualify him from performing 
sacrificial services, one of the privileges 
th at went with the birthright he 
purchased from Esau [see on 25:31]. 

The Midrash understands the angel's 
act as an attempt to harm Jacob's 
13-I 1 ’NYV 1 , descendants [lit. the issue of 
his loins]. Specifically, this referred to 
the Jews of the 'generation of religious 
persecution' during the reign of 
Hadrian [117-136 C.E.], the Roman 
Emperor who crushed Bar Kochba's 
revolt. [The sense of the verse according 
to the Midrash is: The angel perceived 
that he could not harm Jacob personal¬ 
ly, so he inflicted harm on his descen- 
dants.] ,,, 

The Sages said of that brutal period: 
'Other generations will have to seek 
favor like a poor man begging charity, 
„but the generation of the persecution 
[specifically the Hadrianic persecution 
of 135 C.E.] will be able to ask for it as a 
laborer demanding his wages' [i.e., they 


will have suffered so much that they 
will be entitled to Divine mercy] 
(Midrash HaGadol; comp. Ramban in 
footnote). 

The Hebrew for hip-socket is rp 
TVn, lit. spoon of the thigh, referring to 
the muscle-structure over the thigh 
bone that is convex like the ladle 
[spoon] of a pot (Rashi). 

The verb yil essentially means touch¬ 
ing. Whenever it is followed with the 
preposition 3 [-3 y2J] it denotes an 
improper touching; frequently also a 
violent gripping. Thus in Job 1:19: 
nun mas iunto yyn, [the storm] struck 
the house on all four sides and pulled it 
down (Heidenheim; R' Hirsch), 

upjn T-p-cp yprn — So [lit. and] 
Jacob's hip socket was dislocated. 

The word yj?ni means dislocated. 
Cf. Jeremiah 6:8 where the word 
has the sense of removed, cf. the 
Mishnaic term yjpyj?, to uproot 
(Rashi). 

27. — And he [ = the angel] 

said. 


1. Ramban similarly cites Bereishis Rabbah (77:4) which interprets the angel's success in in¬ 
juring Jacob's thigh as an allusion to the Roman persecutions of later years when they nearly 
succeeded in uprooting the 3pjP “p 1 ’Kin, future offspring of Jacob. 

Ramban explains that the wound inflicted on Jacob’s thigh, which is in the area of the loins, 
portended a future danger that Esau's offspring, Rome, might come close to mortally 
wounding Jacob's posterity. This indeed happened during the time of R' Vehudah ben Bava 
who lived two generations after the destruction of the Second Temple. That was the time 
when Emperor Hadrian made it a capital offense to spread Torah and Judaism. R' Vehudah 
himself was murdered for ordaining five of the leading scholars of the period. R' Akiva and 
others were tortured to death and R' Shimon bar Yochai and others had to flee for their lives 
and go into hiding. Of this period, R' Chiyya bar Abba commented: 'Were a person to tell me, 
"Give your life for the Sanctification of God's Name”, 1 would give it, providing only that 
they slay me immediately. But the “int/n nil, generation of religious persecution , I could not 
endure!' 

Ramban concludes that in other generations, even greater atrocities have been and would be 
perpetrated against Israel [truly prophetic words in the context of our century!]. But Israel's 
assurance and consolation, too, is found in the aftermath of the struggle: tO’l, and 

Jacob came intact (33:18); whatever tribulations Israel will undergo, it will emerge intact and 
in peace. 
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inttfn nby ^ ^nbit; — Lef me go [lit. 
send me], for dawn has broken. 

— And I must say praises by day 
to God (Rashi). 111 

Radak suggests that this was the 
angel's polite way of saying, 'I have 
fulfilled my mission. Unless you re¬ 
quire me any further, I will now 
depart.' By adding for dawn has 
broken, the angel implied: Do not 
fear that I am leaving you here 
alone at night; dawn is breaking, it 
will soon be light. 

— Dawn is breaking — and you 
must be on your way [for Esau will 
be arriving shortly] (Rashbam; 
Alshich). 

The angel's plea to be let go il¬ 
lustrates how strong a grip Jacob 
must have had on him. The angel 
was unable to loosen it (Abarbanel), 
and under his mandate to wrestle 
with Jacob, the angel considered 
himself Jacob's prisoner (R' 
Bachya ). 

The prophet Hoshea [12:5) evokes the 
Patriarch's struggle: So he strove with an 
angel and he prevailed; he wept and he made 
supplication to him. The Sages, in Chullin 
92a observe that it is not clear from that am¬ 
biguous verse iwho prevailed: the angel or 
Jacob; or whether it was the angel who wept 
and supplicated or Jacob. They cite our verse 
to prove that it was the angel who wept and 


supplicated, and v. 29 proves that it was 
Jacob who prevailed. [In his comm, to v. 29, 
s.v. Stour ok ,, 3, Rashi explains the nature of 
the angel's supplication.) 

Kb "lEN’l — And he [=Jacob] 
said, 7 will not let you go.' 

This illustrates the Sages' dictum 
that 'the righteous are greater than 
the ministering angels' [since Jacob 
1 had the power to grant or deny the 
angel's wish] (Sforno). 

■onsnirDK *>3 — Unless you bless 
me. 

— Unless you will acknowledge 
my right to the blessings which my 
father has bestowed upon me and 
which Esau disputes (Rashi). 

It is not entirely clear how Rashi derives 
this connotation from the passage. Some 
suggest that he derives it from the past tense 
’mono, rather than UD^3n (Sifsei 
Chachomim; Bertinoro). Others suggest that 
the endorsement of Jacob's right to the bless¬ 
ing is evident from the angel's response; 
hence, Rashi assumes that this was the 
original intent of Jacob's request (Mizrachi). 

[It is possible that Rashi's exegesis is 
based on his interpretation that the 
angel was the Guardian Angel of Esau. 
What better blessing could Jacob pos¬ 
sibly ask of this angel of Esau than an 
acknowledgment of his right to Isaac's 
blessings — and hence, a removal of the 
cause for Esau's hatred?] ,2 > 


1. Cf. Chullin 91b: 

'Let me go, for dawn has broken. 

Are you a thief or a kidnapper that you are afraid of the morning?' Jacob asked, 

I am an angel, he replied, 'and from the day that 1 was created, my time to sing praises [to 
Hash EM) has not come until now.' [Y afeh Toar interprets the angel's remark to be: 'It is now 
my time to sing before God as I do every day, and if I miss this — regardless of the legitimate 
excuse I would have — I will never again be allowed to chant before Him.'] 

According to the Zohar [Tazria 45a) the powers of the emissaries of evil are restrained when 
light appears, for then the community of Israel communes with God. Thus this guardian angel 
of Esau fell that if dawn would come, he would be rendered powerless. 
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32 dawn has broken.' 

28-29 And he said, 7 will not let you go unless you bless 

me.'.. 

20 He said to him, 'What is your name?' 

He replied, 'Jacob.' 

29 He said, 'No longer will it be said that your name 
is Jacob, but Israel, for you have striven with the 


According to Rashbam: 'Bless me 
that I will suffer no further harm from 
you.' Jacob asked for the blessing now, 
with daybreak, because he realized that 
his assailant was an angel. 

28. Jacob is informed that his 
name will be changed to Israel. 

r»bK — [And] he [the 
angel] said to him, 'What is your 
name?' 

The question was rhetorical, like 
God's question to Adam in 3:9: 
'Where are you?', designed merely 
to initiate conversation. Obviously, 
the angel already knew Jacob's 
name since he had been sent to 
Jacob (Radak). 

29. -ily -into apjf! — No 

longer will it be said that your name 
is Jacob. 

I.e., it will no longer be said that 
your name Jacob [derived from 3py, 
meaning heel; outwitting; deceit] 
suits you and that you attained the 
blessings by ropy, outwitting and 
deceit [as Esau indeed charged in 
27:36] (Rashi )... 

bjntyynj* — But Israel [= pre¬ 
vailing,; superiority ]. 

Continuing Rashi ... But [it will 


be said] that you attained the bless¬ 
ings through prevailing [bjoty’^ 
rn^ty] and in an open manner. [It 
was not, as Mizrachi points out, the 
angel who was now renaming 
Jacob; nor was this name-change to 
be effective immediately, for the 
angel did not say, 'no longer shall 
your name be called Jacob. The 
angel was merely revealing to Jacob 
what God Himself would do later. 
Jacob would later be regarded as 
Israel — which would be interpreted 
as tacit acknowledgment of his 
superiority (from -nu/) and his 
legitimate right to his father's bless¬ 
ings]. 

As Rashi continues the angel's 
dialogue: For later on, the Holy 

One, Blessed be He, will reveal 
Himself to you in Bethel [see 35:10]. 
There, He will change your name 
and bless you. I, too, will be there 
and acknowledge your right to the 
blessing. [For it is the angel who, in 
the following phrase, interprets the 
significance of the new name: for 
you have striven , etc. That concept 
is not repeated in 35:10.] 

Rashi continues that this angel's 
response is alluded to in Hoshea 12:5, 
And he strove with an angel and 


2. R' David Feinstein cites in this connection Taanis 20a: Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; 
but the kisses of an enemy are importunate [Proverbs 27:6} — Better is the curse of Ahijah the 
Shilonite [I Kings 14:15] than the blessings with which Balaam the wicked blessed them 
[Numbers 24:6}. Since the angel was the heavenly representative of Esau's destiny, we may 
assume that Jacob, too, would have shunned a blessing by an adversary; only confirmation of 
a previous blessing would have been an appropriate request under the circumstances. 
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prevailed; he [ = the angel] wept and 
made supplication to him [=Jacob.] 
What was the angel's supplication? [As 
that verse continues]: ... ‘At Bethel He 
will meet us and there He will speak 
with us' i.e., implying the supplication: 
Please wait until He will speak with us 
there [and there I will acknowledge your 
right to the blessings].' Jacob, however, 
would not agree to this [delay], and 
against his own wish [the angel] had to 
acknowledge [Jacob's] right to the bless¬ 
ings. That is the implication of [u. 30]: 
And he blessed him there ' — for the 
angel had begged Jacob to wait, but he 
refused to do so. [Jacob did not release 
the angel until he blessed him]. 111 

R' Yanai said: God associated His 
Name (bk) with Israel's. This is like a 
king who has a small key to open the 
door of his palace. He says to himself. 
I'll lose the key if I leave it as it is, so I'll 
attach a string to it in order to find it 
more easily if it gets lost.' God — if one 
may use the analogy — did the same for 
Israel. 'If I leave Israel alone,' He said, 
This people will become lost among the 
nations. But I shall attach My Name to 
Israel, so that this people can survive' 
(Yerushalmi Taanis 2:6). 

The Talmudic prohibition (Berachos 13a) 
of referring to Abraham as Abram does not 
apply to Jacob/Israel, whom even the Torah 
continues to call Jacob in 46:2, showing 
clearly that he retained that name. [See 
comm. pp. 563-564. In any event, the angel, 
as noted, did not now re-name Jacob, as this 
was not part of his* mission, nor was he 
authorized to do so. He was merely fore¬ 
telling that God would later give Jacob his 


additional name Israel (see 35:10).] 

As the Sages in the Midrash observe, the 
prohibition of calling Abraham Abram' is 
not analogous to Jacob/Israel since it was 
taught: It was not intended that the name 
Jacob' should be abolished, rather Israel was 
to be the principal name, and 'Jacob' a sub¬ 
sidiary one. According to R' Acha, the verse 
reads [35:10]: Your name is Jacob, however, 
Israel shall [also] be your name: Jacob was to 
remain the principal name, Israel was added 
as a subsidiary to it. 

bmm cpu/jk mn D’rfocny rvnto ’3 
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— For you have striven with the 
Divine and with the human [lit. 
men] and [you] have overcome [lit. 
been able]. 

I.e., you have overcome them 
(Rashi). 

[Thus the name Yisrael is ex¬ 
plained as composition of rnfiyi, to 
prevail, with bk, the divine. This in¬ 
terpretation of the significance of 
the name is not repeated later in 
35:10.] Divine refers not to God, 
but to the angel (Midrash). [This is 
often the sense of □ ,, nbR in Scrip¬ 
ture; cf. DVfSk 'Oa in 6:2 and Job 
1:6]. 

For you have striven with the 
Divine — i.e. with the angel, in¬ 
asmuch as you wrestled with me 
and I could not defeat you; and 
with men — Laban and Esau — who 
intend to harm you but are unable 
to. For just as this occurred to you 
with Laban, it shall happen to you 


1. Jacob requested the angel's blessing just as the angels who visited Abraham conferred a 
blessing on him before they departed [18:10]. The angel responded that those angels were 
commissioned to bless Abraham; he, however, had no such mission, and he could not bless on 
his own initiative. Jacob implored him to at least confirm the blessings his father had already 
given him. In trepidation the angel referred to the case of those angels at the destruction of 
Sodom who revealed something to Lot on their own initiative and were banished from their 
Divine abode for a period of 138 years [see 19:13], Nevertheless, Jacob prevailed and the angel 
was forced to bless him (Zohar). 
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32 Divine and with human and have overcome.' 

30 30 Then Jacob inquired, and he said: 1 Divulge, if 

you please, your name.' 

And he said, 'Why then do you inquire of my 
name?' And he blessed him there. 


with Esau and his chieftains 
(Radak). 

[The translation striven for fol¬ 
lows the familiar understanding of the 
verb in the context of this verse, follow¬ 
ing B'chor Shor. The root is perceived 
by most exegetes to be cognate to nty 
superior, noble, prince, hence prevail. 
Accordingly, several alternate in¬ 
terpretations are offered]: 

Ralbag renders: For you are con¬ 
sidered a nip, prince, [i.e. great], among 
the angels in recognition of the extent of 
the Providence exercised over you, and 
your greater closeness to God. 

Onkelo s renders n'Hty as have 
become mighty and □’’hSk as implying 
before God. 

The Midrash perceives this as an al¬ 
lusion that Jacob was a prince in God s 
presence, since his features are inscribed 
beneath the Heavenly Throne, as it 
were. 

Depending upon the various interpreta¬ 
tions of the stich, the word D'rrbft assumes 
different meanings [Divine beings or God]. 
Accordingly, there is a difference of opinion 
whether the word is sacred [i.e. subject to 
erasure] or non-sacred (Minchas Shay). 

30. Krrn’in — Divulge, [lit. 
tell] if you please, your name. 

Jacob knew that an angel exists 
only to perform specific functions 
assigned by God. As such, his name 
is temporary and reflects whatever 
mission he was to perform [see 
Rashi below]. Because the angel had 
informed Jacob of his new name, 
Israel, Jacob was curious to know 
the angel's mission (Radak; B'chor 
Shor; Or HaChaim). 

— Tell me your essence and 


character so I will be able to deduce 
the transgression for which you 
were sent to wrestle with me, and I 
will repent of it and pray (Sforno). 

m npN*i — And he 
[the angel] said, 'Why then do you 
inquire of my name?' 

— We angels have no set names; 
they change in accordance with the 
missions entrusted to us (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

Following Radak: 'You have no 
need to know my name.' The angel 
gave a similar answer to Manoach 
[Judges 13:18]: Why do you ask 
after my name seeing that it is hid¬ 
den? — I do not know my name at 
any given moment, for it is subject 
to constant change [cf. Midrash] 
78:4], ... Manoach, however, did 
not know that he was addressing an 
angel. 

— Sforno: Our essence is spirit¬ 
ual and cannot be communicated in 
human terminology for it is hidden 
[ibid.], and its function depends on 
God's will. 

'Of what use could the know¬ 
ledge of my name be to you? I am 
powerless except for HASHEM. 
Should you summon me, I would 
not respond nor can I help you in 
your distress.' But the angel blessed 
him for he had been commissioned 
to do so (Ramban; Tur). 

Dt(/ ink TTQ’l — And he blessed him 
there. 

I.e., he thereby acknowledged 
Jacob's right to the blessings — 
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implicit in the revelation regarding 
the name change. The angel was 
forced to give the blessing then, 
since Jacob would not permit him to 
wait for the later revelation in 
Bethel (Rashi v. 29; Ramban). 

[The sense of Rashi, then, is that 
this phrase summarizes the above 
incident, the sense being: Thus, he 
blessed him there.] 

According to Radak and Alshich 
the angel gave him an additional 
[unrecorded] blessing in addition to 
the name-change. The word Dty 
there , is added since this was also in 
addition to the blessing which 
would later be conferred upon Jacob 
in Bethel. 

HaKsav V'HaKaballah suggests 
that the sense of he blessed is that 
he took leave of him. Cf. 47:10: 
And Jacob blessed Pharaoh where 
Rashi explains: he saluted him and 
departed. [Comp. Rashi to 33:11 
s.v. Nrnp.] 

31. btois — Peniel [lit. Face of 
God]. 

In v. 32 the name is given as 
bKU9, Penuel. Both names are iden¬ 
tical since the letters \ 1, n, K are in¬ 
terchangeable (Radak). Or Ha- 
Chaim suggests that only Jacob 
called it Peniel. Everyone else refer¬ 
red to it as Penuel, as it is also called 
in Judges 8:8-17, and in / Kings 
12:25. 

For Jacob, the name bK’3? has a 
first-person connotation — my 
face (toward) God. But for future 


generations the place name will 
signify: bxiiD, Turn to God [lis = 
turn] (R'Munk). 

D^D bK D^a D’nbK TP to ’3 — For l 

■ T V ■ T ■ v: 1 ‘ T 

have seen the Divine face to face. 

I.e., / have seen angels of God 
face to face (Onkelos). 

The mere sight of an angel would 
certainly not have inspired this awe 
in Jacob; he had seen angels before. 
Rather the sense of seeing face to 
face is to face in combat, as in II 
Kings 14:11 (Or HaChaim). 

[Cf. comm, to Deut. 5:4]. 
According to Radak, Jacob ex¬ 
pressed this feeling because it was 
the first time he had ever had the 
awesome experience of seeing an 
angel garbed in a physical 
appearance. 

’V/D3 byarn — Yet my life [lit. soul ] 
was saved. 

— Though 1 have seen a godly be¬ 
ing. This is to be understood in light 
of the awesome prohibition of Ex¬ 
odus 33:20: You cannot see My 
face, for no man shall see Me and 
live (Kli Y akar). 

Compare Manoach's apprehen¬ 
sion that he and his wife would die 
after having seen an angel in Judges 
13:22 (R' Shmuel ben Chafni 
Gaon). 

32. nK nny a/nufn ib mn 

■ ■ — V V * 1 “ i 1 ■ 

bams — [And] the sun rose for him 
as he passed Penuel. 

The term lb, for him or upon 
him, is idiomatic; it does not mean 
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32 31 So ]acob named the place Penuel — Tor / have 

31-33 seerx the Divine face to face , yet my life was saved/ 

32 The sun rose for him as he passed Peniel and he 
was limping on his hip. 33 Therefore the Children of 
Israel are not to eat the displaced sinew on the hip- 


to imply that the sun rose only for 
him, but not for others. In the com¬ 
mon idiom, people say 'When we 
arrived there, the sun rose for us.' 
[I.e., the light of the sun, which had 
already risen east of him, now 
reached him (Chomas Anach).} 
Midrashically, however, the phrase 
is interpreted literally: Did the sun 
rise for Jacob alone? Did it not rise 
for the whole world? The answer 
given is that] the sun rose for him, 
i.e., for his needs — to heal his 
lameness in the manner 
metaphorically expressed in 
Malachi 3:20: The sun of right - 
eousness with healing in its wings. 
When Jacob left Beersheba, the sun 
had set before its time on his ac¬ 
count [see on 28:11]; it now made 
up for that by rising before its time 
lb, on his account (Rashi; Chullin 
91b). 

lift’ by ybY Kim — And he was 
limping on his hip. 

— He had already been limping 
before the sun rose (Rashi); i.e, 
when the sun rose, it found him 
limping, and its rays healed him 
(Sforno)M 

33. The prohibition of eating the 
tendon of an animal's thigh. 

]3 by — Therefore. 


— In commemoration of Jacob's 
prowess, and the miracle God 
wrought to save him from death 
(Rashbam) ... 

Sforno: By not eating that part of 
the thigh, Jews demonstrate that the 
limb in which Jacob was injured is 
unessential to us. 

Tur: In punishment for having 
left their father alone and prone to 
the angel's assault. 

bKiten ’j? lb3K'» Kb — The children 

••VI' - i I 

of Israel are not to eat. 

The Talmud [Chullin 101b] ob¬ 
serves that as the law is formulated 
it refers not narrowly to the 
children of Jacob [Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, etc.] but to the children of 
Israel, a more general designation 
by which they were primarily called 
after the Giving of the Torah at 
Sinai. Accordingly, the Sages note 
that this law was instituted at Sinai, 
but was inserted here parenthetical¬ 
ly in its present place so that the 
reason for its prohibition would be 
known. 

R' Yehudah in the Talmud (ibid.) dif¬ 
fers with the Sages and Jacob's own 
children were required to observe this 
prohibition.* 1 2 * 

fa r»K — The displaced sinew 
[R' Hirsch: sinew of weakness.] 

The Hebrew lit. means: the sinew 


1. The verse alludes to the fact that our suffering appears more difficult to bear when the sun 
of freedom begins to shine on us. As long as the children of Israel suffer in exile, they bear 
their misfortunes, injuries, and ordeals in silence. But when the sun of liberation rises and 
begins to shine, they feel their past suffering more acutely. Israel becomes aware of the fact 
that it 'limps upon its thigh', and is surprised at the extent of its own endurance (Zohar cited 
by R'Munk). 

2. In hi6 commentary on the Mishnah, ad. loc., Rambam follows the opinion of R' Yehudah, 
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that jumped. Why is it so called? 
Because it jumped and was dis¬ 
placed from its proper position. Cf. 
this meaning of the verb in 
Jeremiah 51:30 and 61:51 (Kashi 
from Chullin 91a). 

[There are two primary tissues 
which are forbidden in the hind 
quarter: the consumption of the in¬ 
ner sinew — the sciatic nerve —near 
the bone, is forbidden by Torah 
law; the outer sinew — the common 
peroneal nerve — near the flesh; is 
forbidden by the restriction of the 
Sages ( Chullin 91a). Every last trace 
of these nerves must be 'porged' i.e. 
removed. Their fat is technically 
permitted, but because Jews are 
scrupulously pious, they treat it as 
forbidden; accordingly all the fat 
covering the sciatic nerve must be 
removed (Baraisa, ibid. 92b). Ad¬ 
ditionally, the six nerves which ap¬ 
pear like strings must be removed as 
well as certain other veins. 

Practically speaking, since 'porg- 
ing' the hind quarters of the forbid¬ 
den nerves is a laborious and cos tly 
task, kosher slaughterhouses in the 
United States usually sell the hind 
quarters of kosher slaughtered 
animals to non-kosher butchers. 


and not for kosher trade. In Israel, 
however, where meat is more ex¬ 
pensive, expert butchers porge the 
hind quarters. 

The pertinent halachos regarding 
this prohibition are treated in 
Shulchan Aruch, Y oreh Deah §65.) 

rnn — On the hip socket. 

As explained in Kashi's comm, to 
the term Tvn lit. spoon of the 
thigh, in verse 26, the hip socket is 
so called since the muscle structure 
over the thigh bone is convex like 
the ladle [spoon] of a pot. 

Accordingly, the inclusion of this 
description prohibiting only the dis¬ 
placed nerve on the spoon of the 
thigh is interpreted by the Sages 
[Chullin 89b] to include only the 
displaced nerve in animals, since 
their hip structure fits this descrip¬ 
tion. Fowl, however, are excluded 
from this prohibition since the mus¬ 
cle structure of their hip sockets are 
not convex, like a spoon, but lay flat 
against the body [ibid. 96a). 

Further, the Talmudic Sage 
Shmuel [ibid.] derives the ruling 
that Scripturally only that part of 
the nerve which is on the hip socket 
[i.e. only the part of the nerve 


and remarks on this point: 

Be aware of a fundamental concept that whatever acts we do, or refrain from doing, are the 
result of God having commanded us concerning them through Moses our Teacher, and not 
because God had previously related them to any prophets preceding him ... For example, we 
abstain from eating the displaced sinew on the hip socket not because we intend to observe the 
prohibition that was laid on our father Jacob, but because our intention is to observe the mitz- 
vah that was given to Moses our Teacher See what the Sages had proclaimed: 613 com¬ 
mandments were conveyed to Moses at Sinai [Mafcfcos 23b), this being among the command¬ 
ments. 

(Cf. similar citation regarding the prohibition of eating limbs torn from living animals in 
footnote to 9:4 (p. 287); and regarding circumcision in comm, to 17:9 (p. 568).] 
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33 socket to this day, because he struck Jacob's hip- 

1 socket on the displaced sinew. 

• # 

1 T acob raised his eyes and saw — Behold Esau was 
^ coming , accompanied by four hundred men. So 


which runs in these convex shaped 
muscles at the proximal end of the 
thigh] is forbidden. [See RaMA, 
Y oreh Deah 100:1]. 

Though Jacob was wounded on 
only one of his hips — presumably 
the right one — the prohibition ap¬ 
plies to the sinews of both hips (cf. 
Rabbinic controversy in Chullin 
89b and Midrash). 

ntn Dl*n iy — To this day . 

This day does not refer to the 
time when the prohibition was 
recorded, but to the time it is read: 
as long as this will be read, accor¬ 
dingly, forever. Similarly, it is writ¬ 


ten of Moses' grave [Deut. 34:6]: 
And no one knows his burial place 
until this day , meaning that it will 
never be known (R' Hirsch). 

[Cf. Ol*H *ty in 19:37, and comm, 
to njn nv>n ny in 26:34.] 

mpan rua apjM *p’"tpa yia *3 — 
Because he [i.e., the angel] struck 
(or: gripped; see above] Jacob's hip 
socket on the displaced sinew. 

[I.e., it is in remembrance of that 
incident that we refrain from eating 
the aforementioned forbidden 
nerves. See comm, to pb in the 
beginning of this verse for ad¬ 
ditional insights.] 111 


XXXIII 


1. The encounter between Jacob 
and Esau. 

rry apjn KUrn — [And] Jacob raised 
his eyes. 

[A common Biblical expression 
meaning looked about — in this 


case, in anticipation of Esau's 
arrival.] 

nixn yaij* layi Ka ityy nani ton 

tt/’K — And [he] saw — Behold Esau 
was coming, accompanied by [lit 
and with him] four hundred men. 


1. The Sefer HaChinuch notes that 'at the root of this mitzvah lies the assurance that even 
though exiled Israel will endure affliction and persecution at the hands of Esau's descendants, 
it will survive. Israel's progeny and name will endure, and Messiah will redeem it from the 
hand of its oppressor. The reminder contained in the prohibition against eating the displaced 
sinew will eternally bolster Israel's faith and righteousness. 

R' Hirsch derives rttyan “pa from the root ntw, creditor , one who is beholden to someone 
else. Accordingly, renders it as sinew of submission, and perceives in it the idea that one must 
submit to the power of someone else. Jacob was taught that although Esau could hinder and 
keep him from total independence, Esau would not be able to defeat him totally and prevent 
him from 'walking' through history. 

For although Jacob's ability to stride forward was hampered, the thigh and its sinew were 
not severed, they were only injured. Even the wounds Esau can inflict upon Israel do not last 
forever. 

By the commandment not to eat the sinew, Israel is reminded that Jacob stood almost alone 
against Esau's army of four hundred — yet he survived with only a minor injury. This was 
possible because of only one factor — God’s help. Thus it stands as an eternal lesson not to feel 
hopeless in the face of Esau's power. 
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[In the Hebrew the collective sin¬ 
gular term man is used.] 

Apparently, the gift had not ap¬ 
peased him (Sforno). 

brnPy] nijb'by on^n ni 5 V 1 ?!! 

ninpipn 'nip bp — So [lit. and] he 
divided the children among Leah, 
Rachel, and the two handmaids [lit. 
upon Leah, and upon Rachel and 
upon the two handmaids .] 

[Jacob did not want to rely on a 
miracle, and so took every possible 
precaution. This arrangement of his 
wives and children is apparently 
different from his division of his 
people and cattle in 32:7,8.] 

Jacob's reasoning in dividing the 
children among their own mothers 
was that a mother naturally has the 
greatest love for her own children, 
and would exert herself to the ut-- 
most to save them. Should this be 
impossible she would cry and beg 
for God's mercy on their behalf 
(Radak). 

From Jacob's course of action, we 
learn that despite our total con¬ 
fidence in God's promises, we still 

9 

must do everything possible on our 
own behalf (R' Hirsch). 

2. in’! 1 ?? nio nir^tpn ru* Dtp;] 

njttffO — [Arid] he put the hand¬ 
maids and their children first. 

The implication is not that he was 
actually willing to sacrifice Bilhah, 
Zilpah and their sons; he placed 


them first in his prayers, as he was 
less secure regarding their safety 
than he was regarding that of 
Rachel and Leah (Targum Yonasan; 
Sifsei Kohen). 

D’iinK rmb’n rmbTiKi — Leah and 

•| - 9 7 t 1 T V ! 

her children next [lit. behind]. 

In contrast with D’llttJfn, first, 
the word D^iirtK is usually in¬ 
terpreted last. However, as our 
verse makes evident, the word can 
also be used in the relative sense of 
next in sequence rather than as the 
absolute last (Tosefos Y om Tov, 
Demai 7:3). 

That is, the term is relative. Compared 
with the first, these are last, but there still 
might be others who will come later. Cf. Ex¬ 
odus 4:8: If they will not heed the first sign, 
then they will believe the later sign (pn sn); 
and if they will not believe even these two 
signs, then you shall take ... etc. Here, too, 
pqi* does not necessarily mean the last one. 
... Furthermore, it is interesting that Tosefos 
Y om Tov did not cite the specific Gemara in 
Nazir 21a where ptjg is perceived as the in¬ 
termediate one (Torah Temimah). 

□■’Jhrw brn nisi — And 

Rachel and Joseph last. 

The more precious and beloved, 
the farther back they were placed 
[a*3n prm prjK] (Rashi; [bn Ezra). 

Jacob's hope was that at worst 
Esau's anger would be assuaged 
with the massacre of those in front, 
and he would spare those in the rear 
(Radak). 

3. DiT , :?b ">3V *° n l — Then [lit. 
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33 he divided the children among Leah, Rachel, and the 
2-3 two handmaids. 2 He put the handmaids and their 

children jirst, Leah and her children next, and Rachel 
and Joseph last. 3 Then he himself went on ahead of 
them and bowed earthward seven times as he ap¬ 
proached his brother. 


and] he himself went on ahead of 
them [lit. passed before them).w 

Saying, 'Should that wicked man 
intend to attack, let him fight me 
firstl' (Rashi). 

This is an example of a father's 
love for his children — should Esau 
not accept his conciliation, Jacob 
himself would bear the brunt of the 
attack so the children might be 
spared (Radak). [Cf. Sifsei Kohen 
above.] 

□ipyp yn# rqnK — And [he] 

bowed earthward seven times. 

— In accordance with the verse 
[Prov. 24:16]: A righteous man falls 
seven times, but rises up again 
(Radak). 

Jacob was quite justified in doing 
this. Esau was his older brother, and 
if Was incumbent upon Jacob to give 


him filial-like honor (Rambam, 
comm, to Esther 3:2) w 

The number 'seven' is constantly 
perceived by the commentators as hav¬ 
ing great kabbalistic connotations. The 
Midrash interprets 'seven' in this case 
as indicating countless times: R' 
Chaninah said, Jacob did not cease 
prostrating himself until the pin rn$, 
God's Aspect of Strict Judgment gave 
way to His cporpn rntp, Aspect of 
Mercy. 

Similarly, see R' Bachya to Lev. 26:26 
that 'seven' is often to be taken in the 
figurative sense meaning 'many'. 

The Zohar suggests that the subject 
of He Himself went on ahead of them is 
the Divine Presence which preceded 
Jacob and guarded him. It was accord¬ 
ingly not to Esau that Jacob bowed 
down until he approached his brother, 
but to the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
Who passed before him. Esau, however, 


1. The halachah is that for all precepts a benediction is recited IJvWy*? before the 

precepts are performed. Where is it implied that the word [lit. passed ] denotes priority? 

— Abaye cites our verse where is understood in the sense of passed before, i.e. preceded 
(Pesachim 7b). 

[The Rishonim further qualify this to mean immediately preceding, for performance of a 
precept must follow its blessing with no delay.) 


2. When Mordechai, claiming Jews do not bow, refused to prostrate himself in obeisance to 
Haman [Esther 3:2], he was reminded that Jacob prostrated himself before Esau. 

'Yes', Mordechai replied. 'But Benjamin was not yet born and did not bow down and I am a 
Benjaminite [ibid. 2:5], a descendant of Benjamin. Therefore, just as my ancestor did not 
prostrate himself, I too will not bow down' (Midrash Aggadas Esther 3; Torah Sheleimah 
#14). 

[The commentators similarly observe that Saul — a descendant of Benjamin — rather than 
someone else from the 'royal' tribe of Judah (see 49:10), was chosen as the first king of Israel. 
Upon this first king was to fall the obligation to destroy Amalek, Esau's descendants. Judah, 
as we shall see in v. 7, was among those who prostrated themselves to Esau. Only Benjamin, of 
all the tribes, was spared from witnessing this capitulation, and only a descendant of his could 
be called upon, in good conscience, to obliterate Esau's seed. 

Cf. also Sifre, Deut. 33:12: 'The Temple in Jerusalem was erected in the territory of Ben¬ 
jamin, for of the twelve sons, he alone did not participate in bowing down before the wicked 
Esau.') 
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thought that Jacob was bowing down to 
him in great humility; hence his warm 
response. [See Oueruieut.] 

rnK“iy in^riy — As [lit. until or 
while) he approached [unto] his 
brother. 

I.e., while he approached Esau, 
he kept bowing, *iy, until, in Scrip¬ 
ture, often has the sense of ly, 
while. Cf. Job 1:18 and Shir Ha- 
Shirim 1:12 (HaKsav V'HaKabal- 
lah). 

4. [Finally, the preliminaries are 
over and Jacob confronts Esau not 
knowing whether the result will be 
bloody battle or brotherly 
reconciliation.] 

inpgrrn infopb Yury yv] — [And] 
Esau ran toward him, [and he] 
embraced him. 

Esau's compassion was aroused 
at the sight of Jacob's numerous 
prostrations to him (Rashi from 
Midrash) w 

Esau thought that Jacob, by his 
many obeisances, was recognizing 
his birthright and superiority [see 
comm, to 32:5]. With this he was 
comforted; for men's hearts belong 
to God Who directs them wherever 
He desires (Ramban to 32:8). 

inptfH — [And] fell 

upon his neck, and [he] kissed him. 

In Torah Scrolls, the word 
inptcfn, and he kissed him, is dotted 
over each letter. Midrashically, this 
intimates that the word calls for a 


special exposition since dotting is 
one of the methods by which the 
Torah calls attention to recondite al¬ 
lusions contained within a word 
[see for example vSk in 18:9, page 
640.] 

Rashi notes that the opinions of 
the Sages in Sifre [B'haalosecha] 
differ as to the significance of these 
dots. Some maintain that it in¬ 
dicates that Esau did not kiss him 
wholeheartedly. However, R' Shi¬ 
mon bar Yochai maintains that al¬ 
though: icYtp Vttwu/ yiT3 ton mbn 

r ' t : t t 

3'py27, It is a well-known tradition 
that Esau hates Jacob, but at that 
moment Esau's mercy was aroused 
and he kissed Jacob with genuine 
feeling. 

The former opinion cited by Rashi is also 
expressed in the Midrash: 

Said R' Vannai to R' Shimon: If Esau's 
kiss was sincere why is the word dotted at 
all? [Left undotted the word would be taken 
at face value as being sincere; since it is dot¬ 
ted, there must be a special significance to the 
word.) Rather, the dots signify that Esau's 
intention was not to kiss Jacob but to bite 
him! But Jacob's neck became firm as marble 
and Esau's teeth were blunted. The following 
phrase, and they wept , accordingly means 
that both wept — Jacob one wept on account 
of his hardened neck [which caused him pain 
(Sechel Tov)], and Esau on account of his 
teeth. 

Cf. also Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer according to 
which the dots signify that the word is to be 
read a? if it suggested Esau's intent: irptpn, 
and he bit him! 

The Zohar similarly invokes Proverbs 
27:6: But the kisses of an enemy are 
deceptive. This is usually applied to 
Balaam who blessed Israel, but did so 


1. The reason Esau's rage was mitigated was because his guardian angel, too, had already 
yielded to Jacob, and so Esau was forced to follow suit. 

Everything in this world depends upon the Upper Realm, and when Esau and Jacob were 
reconciled previously in the Supernal Realm they were also reconciled below (Zohar). 
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33 4 Esau ran toward him, embraced him, fell upon 

4-5 his neck and kissed him. Then they wept. 5 He raised 

his eyes and saw the women and children , and he 
asked/‘Who are these to you?' 


against his will. However, Esau pro¬ 
vides another example of this. It is ad¬ 
visable to be more wary of the hypocri¬ 
tical advances and seductive ruses of an 
enemy than of his overt threats or direct 
attacks. Jacob was on his guard. 

[R' Shimon bar Yochai cited by Rashi 
apparently maintains that the dots point 
to the unusual sincerity in the kiss of an 
Esau.] 

/bn Ezra asserts that in the simple 
sense of the narrative Esau's actions 
were sincere. He cites the similar weep¬ 
ing of Joseph and his brothers [below 
45:15] when they reunited. Ralbag in¬ 
terprets similarly that Esau was so 
moved by the abundance of Jacob's 
gifts and prostrations that he flung 
himself upon Jacob's neck in warm 
embrace as is usual for brothers who 
had not seen one another for many 
years. 

_ Then [lit. and] they wept. 

Both wept. This informs us that 
at that moment Jacob, too, felt love 
for Esau (Haamek Davar). [1] 

Compare the touching reunion of 
Joseph and his brothers where there 
was also much weeping [45:15]; 
that of Jacob and Joseph [46:29]; 
and that of Moses and Aaron [Ex¬ 
odus 4:27] (Ralbag). 

That they wept illustrates how 
Esau was overcome by pure hu¬ 
mane feelings. Kisses can be false, 
but not tears. One cannot cry Unless 


he is genuinely moved, for tears 
flow from the innermost feelings. 
Esau's kiss accompanied by tears 
proved that he, too, was a descen¬ 
dant of Abraham (R' Hirsch). 

— According to the Zohar which 
views Esau as insincere: Jacob wept 
for fear that he might not escape his 
brother's onslaught. Esau wept be¬ 
cause his father was still alive, so 
that he was unable to do any harm 
to Jacob. 

— Jacob's weeping was stimu¬ 
lated by memories of his father's 
house (Midrash HaGadol). 

5. D’tfan kt_] nrj Nty’i 
□’"ib’n dki — [And] he [ = Esau] 
raised his eyes and saw the women 
and children. 

They had been standing at a dis¬ 
tance to watch how Jacob would 
fare (Haamek Davar). 

Even in times of stress the wicked are 
moved by their own evil inclination [for even 
now Esau noticed the women] (Midrash 
HaBiur cited by Torah Sheleimah). 

Tjb nbK"»a — Who are these [refer¬ 
ring to both the women and child¬ 
ren (Ramban)] to you? 

The expression is clearly idio¬ 
matic: 

— Who are these to be yours? I.e., 
how are these yours? (Rashi); are 


I. This, too, portends an allusion to the future relationship between Jacob's descendants and 
Esau's. So has it been in all ages: whenever Esau's descendants have been inspired by a spirit 
of purity to acknowledge Israel's spiritual ascendancy, Israel responded with love and 
brotherhood. Thus we note the warm and intimate friendship that existed between Rabbi 
Yehudah the Prince, redacter of the Mishnah, and Antoninus, the Roman Emperor (Haamek 
Davar). 

[Thus, it is not Esau's weeping that the N'tziv, author of Haamek Davar, finds impressive, 
but the weeping of Jacob, who, in spite of all that he had suffered at the hand of his brother, 
was ready to let bygones be bygones, in return for the smallest gesture of friendship.] 
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they your children or your ser¬ 
vants? (Sforno). 

— Who are these with you? Or: 
Who are these? Are they yours? 
(Ibn Ezra). 

Tosefos HaRosh renders: Who — 
these are yours? I.e., do they all 
belong to you? 

^inyriK dtiVk umtfK anb’n — 
[They are] the children whom God 
has graciously given your servant. 

— Though Esau had asked about 
the women also, Jacob delicately 
answered only about the children. 
Esau understood from his answer 
that the women were his wives, the 
mothers of the children (Ramban). 

Esau inquired about the women 
because he wanted to marry them 
himself. But when Jacob answered 
about the children, Esau understood 
that these women were their mothers 
(Haamek Davar). 

The translation of pn, lit. has been 
gracious as meaning has [graciously] given 
follows Ibn Ezra and Ibn Janach [Shorashim: 
]jn] who cites an analagous usage in Judges 
21:22: nnlK man, give them to us [see Radak 
ad loc.] 

Rambam in Moreh Nevuchim 1:54 notes 
that nnarj, graciousness, connotes a gift to 
someone who has no claim to it. For this 
reason, too, since God brings everything into 
existence and nourishes beings that have no 
claim on Him, He is called jun. Gracious. 

6. .HOWfli — And [they] bowed 
down. 

[Although the handmaids came 
forward with their children, the 
verb bowed down is in third person 
feminine plural — suggesting that 


only the mothers bowed down. Ap¬ 
parently, their children did not 
bow]: 

As sons of handmaids, Esau 
would consider them to be of in¬ 
ferior status, and would not even 
feel honored by their bowing. Alter¬ 
natively, the sons only came for¬ 
ward but refused to bow with their 
mothers. The children reasoned that 
handmaids could properly bow, but 
it would be improper for sons of 
Jacob to do so [comp, action of 
Rachel and Leah's children, further] 
(Chizkuni). 

[Chizkuni's second comment, however, 
does not explain how these children could 
consider it beneath their dignity to bow 
down when they had just witnessed Jacob 
himself bowing down seven times! Further¬ 
more, the inference from the footnote to l>. 3 
is that all the children bowed — except Ben¬ 
jamin who was as-yet unborn.] 

7. nrrntt/ , i mVn nKb - m u/am — 

'I ■ T V f • ▼ — — . — 

[And] Leah, too, came forward [lit. 
approached] with her children and 
they bowed down. 

Here, as well as in the next stich, 
bowed down is in masculine plural 
encompassing both the mothers and 
children, for in this case even the 
children bowed. [In Hebrew the 
masculine plural is used when the 
collective subject comprises males 
and females.] 

These were the sons of the 
primary wives, women of standing 
and aristocracy [as opposed to the 
handmaids]. When they saw their 
mothers bow, they followed suit 
(Chizkuni). 
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33 He answered, 'The children whom God has 

6_g graciously given your servant 

6 Then the handmaids came forward — they and 
their children — and they bowed down. 7 Leah, too, 
came forward with her children and they bowed 
down; and afterwards, Joseph and Rachel came 
forward and bowed down. 

8 And he asked, 'What did you intend by that 
whole camp that / metV 


nnnttf'] brm npv waa into — And 

■l ■ : * d *' T | I T ‘ “ ‘ ■ ■ 8 

afterwards , Joseph and Rachel came 
forward [lit. approached] and [they] 
bowed down. 

In the other groups, the mothers 
preceded the children; but here it 
was the reverse: Joseph went in 
front of his mother because know¬ 
ing how beautiful she was, he was 
afraid that the wicked Esau might 
fix his gaze on her [and desire her]. 
He therefore stood in front of her 
and shielded her from Esau's gaze. 
In reward for this, Joseph merited 
the blessing associated with the 
words py ’’by, lit. to the eye [49:22; 
see Rashi there for an explanation 
of this allusion, and for a slightly 
different version of the Midrash] 
(Rashi from Midrash). 

Why then did Jacob not conceal Rachel 
from Esau as he did Dinah [above 32:22]? — 
Possibly Jacob was convinced that a 
grandson of Abraham would not abduct a 
married woman. However, Joseph wanted to 
take every possible precaution (Chizkuni; 
Abarbanel). 

According to the literal sense ad¬ 
vanced by Radak, Joseph was still a 
child, and Rachel tenderly carried him 
in her arms in front of her. Therefore he 
is mentioned first. [Joseph was about six 
years old at the time (see comm, to v. 13 
below), but it must be remembered that 


unlike the other wives who had several 
children, Joseph was Rachel's only 
child.] 

8, Esau now inquires about Jacob's 
intent in sending the immense 
tribute: 

'Was njn rmsirrb} :]b ^ — 
What did you intend by that whole 
camp that I met? 

The Hebrew literally means: 
Whom to you is all that camp that I 
met? Our translation of the sense of 
the passage follows Rashi who ex¬ 
plains it to imply, why did you need 
it? [i.e., what was your purpose in 
sending the gifts to me?] 

Rashi continues that in the literal sense 
[since ’Q, who , must refer to a person 
(Mizrachi)], the implied subject here is the 
leaders of the droves: Who are your (drove 
leaders) that l have met? 

However, as is self-evident from Jacob's 
reply that the gift was to gain favor in my 
lord's eyes, Esau's question must mean: Why 
did you go to the trouble of sending me your 
whole camp? And though the word ’Jp literal¬ 
ly means who and must refer to a person, 
Esau had already learned from the leaders of 
the droves to whom they belonged and that 
the gifts were for him. Accordingly, his ques¬ 
tion could only refer to Jacob's motives 
(Maskil VDavid). 

— Unlike most commentators (Ibn Ezra; 
Radak) who insist that ’n, who, must refer to 
a person, Ibn Janach, explains that ’n could 


1. Rashi proceeds to cite the Midrashic explanation that Esau's question refers to 'camps' of 
angels who met and attacked him and his men. The angels asked the men 'Who are you?' 
'We are in the service of Esau,' came the reply, and the angels continued their attack. 
Similarly, the angels took no notice when the men exclaimed to the angels, 'Leave him, he is 
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also lake the sense of no, what, or how, as in 
Ruth 3:16: -I n3 nrt ’ 0 , How do things stand 
with you, my daughter? [Thus, in our verse 
the sense would be: ’What is your intent in 
having sent this extravagant gift?'] 

Ramban notes that it is not entirely 
clear whether or not the drove leaders 
had been permitted to deliver to Esau 
the message of 32:8-21. Perhaps he had 
refused to see them, in which case his 
question here was sincere for he had 
never learned the origin of the tribute. 
Or, perhaps he had been told, either by 
the leaders or by members of his own 
camp, in which case his question was 
rhetorical. Nevertheless, Ramban main¬ 
tains that the intent of the question 
is: 7|b , n=^b npn, Who is it to you, i.e., 
Whom do you consider important 
enough for such an immense tribute? 

Ralbag perceives the sense to be: 
Who do you think is able to reciprocate 
your generosity in return for such a 
valuable gift? 

Sforno assumes that Esau knew that 
the gift was meant for him. The ques¬ 
tion meant: The camp whom I met who 


told me that they were a tribute sent to 
lord Esau' — Did you send me this gift 
as a mark of honor, or as an act of 
kindness thinking that I might be in 
need of it? 

■»21K — [It was] fo gain 

favor in my lord's eyes. 

[I.e., to appease you and become 
reconciled with you (following 
Rashi's exegesis).] 

Following Ramban's interpretation of 
the question, the sense of the reply is: 
'In my opinion you are the superior and 
lord.' 

Following Ralbag's interpretation: 'It 
was to you that I sent this gift. I expect 
nothing in return' (Ralbag). 

[Following Sforno, Jacob's intent 
was: I sent you this gift as a mark of 
honor, to gain your grace.] 

[Comp. comm, to this phrase in 

32:6.] 

9. nn tf/? — / have plenty.™ 

— I have no need for your gifts 
(Radak). 


a son of Isaac!' Nor did the angels release Esau when the men protested that their victim was a 
grandson of Abraham. 

But when they exclaimed, 'He is Jacob's brother!', they said 'If so, you are of with us.' 

[This, the Midrash concludes, was Esau's intent in asking Jacob who were the camp of 
angels which he had met ('mpAS, connoting meet in battle). Therefore Jacob answered, ‘To 
gain favor in my lord's eyes,' i.e., 'I sent them to propitiate, not to beat you.'] 


1. R' Hoshaya related: An elderly scholar once told me, 'I will teach you Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion, but whenever you repeat it, you must say it in my name. Some day Esau will return to 
Jacob everything b e has ever taken from him. As Scripture says [Psalms 72:10]: The Icings of 
Tarshish and of the isles shall return a tribute. Observe that it says, shall return a tribute, and 
not, shall bring a tribute.' 

I said to the elderly scholar, 'That is indeed a good thought, and I shall repeat it in your 
name.' 

The scholar went on, 'If Esau will return the gift that Jacob willingly gave him, and even 
urged him to accept though he was reluctant to accept and said, '7 have enough" — how much 
more will Esau return what he has stolen from Israel by force!' At that moment I uhanked him 
sincerely (Tanchuma Yashan). 
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33 He answered, 'To gain favor in my lord's eyes 

9-10 9 Esau said, 7 have plenty . My brother, let what 

you have remain yours.' 

10 But Jacob said, 'No, I beg of you! If / have after 
all found-favor in your eyes, then accept my tribute 
from me, inasmuch as / have seen your face, which is 
like seeing the face of a Divine being, and you were 


[— Your gift, though generous, 
is unnecessary.] 

Note Esau's haughtiness. Jacob 
constantly attributes his welfare to 
God: The children whom God has 
graciously given your servant [u. 
5]; ... Inasmuch as God has been 
gracious to me [u. 11]. You will not 
find Esau ever invoking God's 
name (R' Bachya; comp. comm, to 
27:21 s.v. tq-rn^). 

[See footnote to 32:6 and Rashi 
to v. 11 s.v. Sb" , b'^.] 

iV “UtfK 5|b 'IT! — My brother, let 
what you have remain yours [lit. let 
there be to you what is yours.] 

Since you are my brother, you 
need not honor me with lavish gifts 
(Sfomo). 

In effect, by this statement Esau 
acquiesced to Jacob's possession of 
Isaac's blessing (Rashi). 

10. jO‘Sn — No, I beg of you! 

Do not, I beg you, say such a 
thing to me (Rashi). [I.e., 'hat you 
have plenty and do not desire my 
gift. — Jacob referred only to the 
gift! He was surely not begging 
Esau to relinquish his acquiescence 
to Isaac's blessing (Maharshal).] 

4 

TT’V? 10 K3"DK — If I have 

after all [lit. now ] found favor in 
your eyes. 

— I.e., if you are now prepared to 
be well disposed toward me 
(Malbim). 


py? r»0|?Vl — Then accept [lit. 
and you shall take] my tribute from 
me [lit. from my hand]. 

— Then forgive me for having 
sent my tribute to you through ser¬ 
vants, which certainly does not 
reflect my esteem for you. Now ac¬ 
cept my gift from my hand — for I 
hereby give it to you personally 
(Malbim). 

Jacob begs him to accept the gift 
as proof of his, Esau's, friendship 
toward him (Ratbag). 

D’nbK rmiD :p3d tpio p _ by '3 

■ vj -• ; | • I *.• f • • ▼ I *• ' 

— Inasmuch as [lit. for therefore] I 
have seen your face, which is like 
seeing the face of a Divine being. 

I.e., [If I have found favor in 
your eyes] it is entirely appropriate 
that you accept my gift, inasmuch 
as the sight of your face is as es¬ 
teemed to me as seeing the face of 
your guardian angel whom I saw. 
Mention of the angel was calculated 
to instill fear in Esau so that he 
would conclude that if Jacob could 
survive seeing an angel, Esau would 
certainly be unable to prevail over 
him (Rashi from Midrash). 

Rashi 's interpretation is in consonance 
with his general interpretation of the 
idiomatic expression p by p. See specifically 
his comm, to 18:5. Accordingly, the sense of 
our verse is: 'If you view me at all favorably, 
then please accept my gift p, for — it is en¬ 
tirely appropriate that you do so (or ac¬ 
cording to his exegesis in 18:8: for, 1 ask you 
this only] — p by, inasmuch as I have seen 
your face which is as esteemed to me as see- 
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ing the face of your guardian angel. Further¬ 
more, as the verse concludes, you should ac¬ 
cept my gift since ’Jinni, you have been ap¬ 
peased by me (Mizrachi). 

[See also R' Hirsch's comm, to 18:5, the el¬ 
liptical intent of which is applicable here too: 
... Please accept my gift, (not because you 
are in need of it) but inasmuch as I have seen, 
etc.'] 

Sforno renders: Accept it because it is 
customary to bring a tribute to an 
honored man. 

This follows the Midrash which 
perceives the sense to be: Accept my 
gift since I have seen your face ... and 
just as in respect to the face of God it is 
written [Exodus 23:15]: None shall ap¬ 
pear before My face empty handed, so 
in respect to you: None may appear 
before your face empty handed (Mal- 
bim renders similarly). 

The Talmudic Sage, Resh Lakish 
[Sotah 41b] cites Jacob's comparison of 
seeing Esau to the esteem of seeing a 
Divine being as Scriptural proof that 
one may flatter the wicked in This 
World] 

That the word DTiSk in our verse is not 
sacred and does not refer to God [but to an 
angel or important personage] is stated in 
Soferim 4. 

’linn] — And [since] you were ap¬ 
peased by me. 

— I.e., and a further reason you 
should accept my present is: ’jyirn, 
you were amenable to forgive my 
offense (Rashi). 

Rashi continues that whenever the 
root verb rt2n [or the noun pan] occurs 
in Scripture it denotes appeasement. Cf. 
Lev. 22:20 05 b rr>rr py-V? kS’d, It shall 
not be conciliatory for you — for the 
purpose of the sacrifices is to appease 
and conciliate. Similarly, Proverbs 
10:32: ]l3n pin’ pny The lips of 

the righteous know appeasement — they 
know how to appease and conciliate. 


[Cf. the expression in Psalms 19:15 
’3 nnN vn', which according to 

Rashi should be rendered: may my ut¬ 
terances be conciliatory — and bring 
forgiveness. Thus, in our verse ’lYnni 
properly means: You became appeased 
or reconciled by me.] 

Ramban differs on the meaning of 
'janm. He maintains that [it is not an al- 
lusion to forgiveness for iniquity as 
Rashi suggests, because] it would have 
been inadvisable for Jacob to recall past 
grievances. Rather he maintains that 
nan connotes desire and pleasure in a 
matter, and he cites verses where it con¬ 
notes favorable acceptance. According¬ 
ly he interprets that in our context Jacob 
says ... And you would indicate your 
pleasure with me by accepting my pre¬ 
sent, just as God shows His pleasure in 
those who fear Him (VK'V rtK 'n nYln) 
by accepting their offerings [see Psalms 
147:11], 

11. 'TDia-nN to’np — Please 

▼ t r 

accept my gift [lit. blessing]. 

The translation of ’Jiina [lit. rny 
blessing] as my gift follows Rashi 
who explains the term to connote a 
gift given as a greeting upon seeing 
someone after a lapse of time. The 
term blessing used in instances of 
meeting someone, such as below 
47:7: And Jacob ' blessed’ Pharaoh 
has the sense of greeted; in Old 
French: saluer [ = salute]. Here, too, 
the connotation of my blessing is 
mon salut (French), my greeting 
[the figurative name given a gift 
which is meant as an expression of 
good wishes. Cf. HaKsav V'HaKab- 
balah to 32:30 s.v. DU/ ink ■awi]. 

Radak cites the similar use of the 
term in II Kings 5:15. 

— In Hebrew a voluntary gift is 
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33 appeased by me. 11 Please accept my gift which was 
11-12 brought to you, inasmuch as God has been gracious 

to me and inasmuch as I have everything.' He urged 
him, and he accepted. 

12 And he said, 'Travel on and let us go — / will 


termed a 'blessing' since one sends 
it from that with which God has 
blessed him [see Deut. 15:14]. 
However, an obligatory gift due a 
monarch is called 0)3, tax (Ramban). 

I 1 ? nx;n - Which was been 
brought to you, 

— By my servants (Radak). 

— With no exertion on your part. 
It was I who exerted myself to de¬ 
liver it to you (Rashi from 
Midrash). 

This is yet another reason you 
should accept my gift — I labored 
greatly to acquire it before it could 
be brought to you (Mizrachi). 

avibK 'jama — 

b ri ■ P m f mm b m mt ■ 

Inasmuch as God has been gracious 
to me, and inasmuch as I have 
everything.™ 

I have everything; lit. I have all — 
everything that I require. Jacob 
spoke modestly, as if to say that 
whatever he has, constitutes 
everything he needs. Esau, 
however, spoke boastingly [v. 9]: 
3T ’b W', / have plenty — much, 
much, more than I need (Rashi). 

— And though I gave you this ex¬ 
travagant gift, I will lack nothing 
since I have been endowed with 
God's blessing. My wealth will not 
be diminished, since God's blessing 
will make me rich [Proverbs 10:22] 
(Alshich; M albim). 


The first 2 in pin has a dagesh because it 
serves the purpose of two nun's. The root of 
our word is pit; and technically it should be 
conjugated pprt. [That one of the 3's is drop¬ 
ped and replaced with a dagesh is to avoid a 
triple consonant, for ease of pronunciation.) 
The suffix p is not part of the root but serves 
as the accusative pronominal suffix — mean¬ 
ing me, as in ptyy, P 13 J (Rashi). 

[For connotation of pn as denoting un¬ 
obligated graciousness, see Rambam cited 
end of u. 5.) 

nj?'l - [And] he [Jacob] 

urged him, and he [Esau] accepted. 

I.e., Jacob showered Esau with 
appeals until he accepted (Radak). 

Although Esau appeared to have 
refused Jacob's gift, his hand had 
been outstretched all along to take 
it. [I.e., his refusal had been but a 
formal display of oriental courtesy; 
Esau throughout had every inten¬ 
tion of accepting the gift] (Mid- 
ras h). 

Sefer HaYashar notes that in ad¬ 
dition to the droves, Jacob also gave 
Esau gold, silver, and bdellium. 
Esau divided the cattle, giving half 
to his mercenaries and half to his 
sons. The silver, gold, and bdellium 
he put in the care of his son Eliphaz. 

12. robin nyp: “iptO] — And he 
said, 'Travel on and let us go'. 

Esau is speaking (Rashi). This is 
evident from the response in v. 13 
where the expression my lord is 


1. As noted in the comm, to 24:1 and 27:33, the word bb, all, has esoteric implications as one 
of the Attributes of God. The Talmud, Bava Basra 16b-17a notes that in connection with each 
of the Patriarchs, the Torah uses the term bb, all, everything, a word which implies perfection, 
a totally unflawed blessing. — With Abraham in 24:1: HASHEMhad blessed Abraham bb?, 
with everything; with Isaac in 27:33: / partook bbn, from everything; and with Jacob, our 
verse is cited. Kabbalistically, this teaches that in life they were given a taste of the World to 
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used, an indication that the speaker 
must be Jacob (Mizrachi). 

When the verbs "{bn and VD3, 
travel and go, occur together, the 
sense of travel is rising up from a 
particular resting place, and go is 
the actual embarking on the jour¬ 
ney, Thus, the intent of this sugges¬ 
tion is that they should immediately 
rise up and without delay set out on 
the journey (Malbim). 

This follows Onkelos and Rashi who 
similarly interpret the passage. Rashi adds 
that nypJ is the imperative ypj, travel 
on [i.e. rise up] and we will go, the 3 of nypa 
being part of the root [and not the future- 
tense prefix, in which case the word would 
mean we shall travel on]. Similar are nnbp 
and ny nvJ which are the imperative forms of 
nbp, y ryp [the v) and p of which are also part 
of the root word (Mizrachi).] 

[As noted in the comm, to 27:19 s.v. 
nbaK 1 ), the imperative verb form with a suf¬ 
fix n (in this case nabn nypj instead of ypa 
■jbn) is used to reflect a connotation of re¬ 
quest rather than a command.] 

^■^b rQbtfi — [And] / will proceed 
at your pace [following R' Hirsch ; 
literally: And / will go alongside 
(or: opposite) you]. 

— I.e., I will do you the favor of 
slowing down as much as is neces¬ 
sary to keep pace with your slow 
moving flocks and family. This is 
the meaning of ^n^b, alongside of 
you (Rashi). 

13. [Anxious to part company as 


quickly as possible, Jacob courte¬ 
ously declines Esau's offer.] 

D’“n Dnb’n ’3 in’ — My lord 

■ “ ' T : “ * “ — - v 

knows [i.e., it is obvious to you 
(Sechel Tov)] that the children are 
tender. 

— The oldest, Reuben, was only 
little more than twelve years old at 
the time (Ibn Ezra). 

[Jacob was in Laban's house a total of 20 
years (7+7 + 6). As noted in the comm, to 
29:32, Seder Olam maintains that all the 
children except Benjamin were born during 
the second seven year period. If so, Reuben, 
the eldest was born in the eighth year of 
Jacob's service. The youngest, Joseph, was 
about six years old — hardly equal to 
rigorous travel.] 

’by nlby “iparn ]K'*rn — And the 
nursing flock[s ] and [the] herd[s] 
are upon me. 

The younger animals, which are 
nlby, giving suck, are ’by, upon me 
— it is my responsibility to drive 
them slowly (Rashi). 

[Thus, as the commentators on Rashi ex¬ 
plain, the word nlby is not connected with 
’by, but is an adjective modifying liorni 
npam, as if the phrase read npan) jNyni 
nlbyn, the suckling flocks and herds, ’by, 
upon me, stands by itself, the elliptic con¬ 
notation being: their welfare is upon me, i.e., 
they are my responsibility.] 

Rashi cites words of the same root in 
Scripture, e.g. Lam. 2:11: pal 1 ) bbiy, babes 
and sucklings; Isaiah 65:20: D’O’ biy, an in- 
fant in years; 1 Samuel 6:7: nlby nils, milch 
cows. 


Come, that the Evil lncination had no dominion over them, that the Angel of Death had no 
dominion over them, and that their bodies remained intact after death. 

[This, as noted in the comm, to ArtScroll Bircas HaMazon, is the intent of the blessing in 
Grace After Meals: 'The compassionate One! May He Bless ... us and all that is ours baa, with 
everything, bbp from everything, bb, everything.] 
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33 proceed at your pace/ 

14 13 But he said to him , 'My lord knows that the 

children are tender, and the nursing flocks and herds 
are upon me; if they will be driven hard for a single 
day , then, all the flocks will die. 14 Let my lord go 
ahead of his servant ; / will make my way at my slow 
pace according to the gait of the drove before me and 


The sense of the word as perceived by the 
commentators [see RadaJc to 49:15] is that it 
refers to infants who are entirely dependent 
upon their mothers [or, in our case, their 
shepherd]. 

[Following the cantillation, however, it 
would appear that 'by is to be read as a 
unit, the sense of the passage being: and the 
flock and the herds 'by Nby, are dependent 
upon me — lit. take suck from me.] 

in# D1’ nipD^i — [And] if they will 
be driven [lit. and (if) they drive 
them] hard for a single day. 

— And thus weary them on the 
journey by causing them to run 
(Rashi). 

— Should we drive them hard in 
your honor so as to keep pace with 
you and not delay you excessively 
(Sforno). 

Rashi explains that the verb Dip^ni 
means knock. Cf. Song of Songs 5:2: 
psn nil blp, A sound! My beloved 
knocks. [It figuratively applies to whip¬ 
ping animals to make them run faster.) 

jKarrrba inni - Then [lit. and] all 
the flocks will die. 

From fatigue (Rashi). 

Actually, Jacob's primary con¬ 
cern was for his frail children, but 
delicacy did not permit him to men¬ 
tion death explicitly in their case. 'A 
covenant is made with the lips' 
(Moed Katan 18a), and even an un¬ 
intentional implication, much less 
an explicit statement, may contain a 
prognostication for the future. Such 
unintended prognostications often 
become fulfilled as if by prophecy 
(see footnote, p. 1165, and comm, to 


31:32).] He did not want to say, 
'Then they will die/ vaguely omit¬ 
ting the subject of his fear — 
because it would seem that the 
children were included by implica¬ 
tion ... 

It is possible that Jacob men¬ 
tioned only the flocks, [the col¬ 
lective term for sheep, goats and 
other small ungulates] for it is they 
who would succumb to the fatigue. 
He omitted “ipa, herds of cattle 
because they might suffer injury, 
but would not die (Ramban). 

Chizkuni suggests that the child¬ 
ren were not mentioned because 
they traveled on camels and thus 
were not prone to the mortal danger 
of the tender sheep which traveled 
on foot. 

14. nay ^sb lonay’ — let 

; t 1 *| T t I 

my lord go ahead [lit. before ] of his 
servant. 

— Do not prolong your journey; 
proceed at your usual speed though 
you will far outdistance me (Rashi). 

[Thus Rashi clarifies that Jacob's 
intent was not that Esau should lead 
the way with him following close 
behind, but that Esau should 
proceed at his own pace, without 
taking account of Jacob (Mizrachi).] 

’UKb rtbruriK ’Jki — [And] l will 

■ - T “I - I V 1 “I " J 

make my way at my slow pace. 

— The word UKb [slowness] like 
nnJ, connotes ease, quietude, tran¬ 
quility, gentleness. Cf. use in Isaiah 
8 :6; // Sam. 18:5. The b in ’Uttb is a 
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root letter and not a prefix, so that 
the literal meaning is / will lead on 
’b# UK 1 ?, at my own slow pace 
(Rashi) [similarly Ibn Janach.] 

Ibn Ezra in his primary comment 
perceives the 1 to be superfluous — [as 
in 'n^=rn« (31:39)]— and that the 
passage means 'I will lead on UK 1 ?, slow¬ 
ly •' 

The suffix n of nbnjpi< is superfluous; it 
is the equivalent of bnapit, analagous with 
rm*=-nN (Rashi). [It also implies the more 
courteous form; see above v. 12, nypi.] 

’jab “itfK ronton b:nb — According 

- t ; “i r ▼ ▼ : - v v : D 

to the gait of the drove [lit. work] 
[which is] before me. 

Following Rashi: b:nb, according 
to the needs of the feet of roKb^n, 
the drove, which is my duty [lit. my 
work or job] to lead ; D 1 *7b , n b^ibi, 
and according to the gait of the 
children. 

Thus, Rashi interprets bitb as b, ac¬ 
cording fo, the brj, footstep requirements, 
nonbn refers to the droves, since it is his 
loorfc [i.e. duty] to lead them from place to 
place (Mizrachi). 

Ibn Ezra renders biib, for the sake of 
(comp, ’’binb in 30:30) ^rpKbp, the cat¬ 
tle who are the object of my occupation. 
He writes: 'It seems to me that rDKbn 

T T 

denotes whatever man can produce by 
his own power and province. Even 
property may be termed work , as in Ex¬ 
odus 22:7. The word ^Kbn [emissary or 
angel] derives from this root since a 
is the product of and under the 


province of the dispatcher/ [Radak 
renders similarly.] 

nyy'v Hi* -i#*c - Until 

I come to [i.e., catch up with] my 
lord at [lit. fo] Seir. 

— It was not Jacob's intention to 
go as far as Seir, but only as far as 
Succoth. He named a place farther 
than his actual destination because 
he thought, 'If Esau intends to do 
me harm, let him wait until I come 
to him' [i.e., let him be complacent, 
thinking that he will yet have an 
opportunity to carry out his con¬ 
templated attack when I meet him 
again; I will, however, not give him 
that opportunity, and will detour 
earlier;] and he did not go. 111 When, 
however, will he go? [i.e., since we 
do not find in all of Scripture that 
Jacob ever went to Seir, and he cer¬ 
tainly did not intend to utter a bla¬ 
tant falsehood, when indeed did 
Jacob intend going there? (see 
Y erushalmi Avodah Zarah 2:1)] — 
He was alluding to the future, in the 
days of the Messiah, of which it is 
written [of Jacob's descendants 
(Obadiah 1:21)]: And saviors [i.e., 
the Judges of Israel] shall come up 
on Mount Zion to judge the mount 
of Esau [ = Mount Seir]. There are 
many Aggadic interpretations on 
this Par shah (Rishi)M ] 


1. Avodah Zarah 25b gives this bit of advice: If a traveler is approached by a stranger and 
asked his destination, he should lengthen his journey [i.e., he should answer with a point 
further along the road than his actual destination. Thus, if the stranger is planning an am¬ 
bush, he will set his trap in the wrong place, for the traveler will detour earlier (Rashi)] as our 
father Jacob did when confronted by the wicked Esau. 

2. Esau said, ‘Let us travel on and go — let us divide between us This World and Next.' 
Jacob answered, ‘The children are frail — in performance of mitzvos. If I choose prosperity 
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33 the gait of the children, until / come to my lord at 
15 Seir.' 

15 Then Esau said, 'Let me assign to you some of 
the people who are with me.' 

And he said, 'To what purpose? Let me just have 
favor in my lord's eyes!' 


Midrash HaChefetz cited in Torah 
Sheleimah records that Jacob's remark 
was fulfilled when his descendants, 
upon entering Eretz Y Israel, went and 
annihilated the remnant of Amalek on 
Mount Seir {see / Chronicles 4:42-3]. 

In the literal sense of the nar¬ 
rative, Seir was one of the routes 
Jacob could have taken on his 
journey homeward. Esau had of¬ 
fered on his own initiative to ac¬ 
company Jacob home as a mark of 
honor, but Jacob declined and said 
that he would proceed slowly. 
However, should he decide to travel 
via Seir — Esau's home — then Esau 
could escort him from that point 
onward. Since Esau's effort of es¬ 
cort was not for his benefit, but for 
Jacob's, the statement that Jacob 
might meet him in Seir cannot be 
regarded as an unkept vow (Ram- 
ban). 

Haamek Davar suggests that 
Jacob had initially intended to go to 
Seir, but changed his mind when he 
perceived that Esau was peeved at 
him when they parted [u. 16]. 


15. TW Dycntf 
— Let me assign to you [lit. make 
stand up with you] some of the peo¬ 
ple who are with me. 

— This was a further offer on the 
part of Esau. He would leave a con¬ 
tingent of his men to protect Jacob 
and be at his service (Haamek 
Davar). 

nt mjb — And he [=Jacob] 

said 'To what purpose?' [lit. why 
this?'] 

— I.e., Why should you do me a 
favor which I do not need? (Rashi). 

■•:1k ’ry? ’jrrKytptj — Let me [jwsf] 
have [lit. find] favor in my lord's 
eyes. 

— And do not try to pay me any 
reward now (Rashi). 

— It was thus Jacob's intention 
that he did not want them or their 
company at all, especially since he 
had no intention of going to Seir 
(Ramban).w 

Alternatively, both phrases could be 
read together as a courteous response: 

Tjn ]n Kytpij nj nnb, Why have / 


in This World for their portion, then they shall be driven hard one day toward the Day of 
Judgment. Then all the flocks — i.e., Israel — will die, and will not be able to withstand the 
judgments awaiting them in Gehinnom. 

'Let my lord go ahead of his servant: be the first to take a portion in This World, while 1 will 
lead on at my slow rate, I will remain behind, exiled and downtrodden.' That is to say, 1 will 
not provoke war nor will I grow mighty during my exile; I will endure the yoke of subser¬ 
vience. This is the intent of following the pace of the drove before me: How long will the exile 
last? Until he shall come — in the future — to Seir [see Obadiah 1:21] (Midrash cited by R' 
B achy a). 

1. The Midrash notes that whenever R' Yehudah HaNassi would go to visit the Roman 
government [the Romans being generally considered the descendants of Esau] he would 
peruse this episode and not allow any Romans to accompany him on his return journey. Once, 
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found such favor in my lord's eyes ? I.e., 
why am I worthy of such kindness on 
your part? (Kodak). 

Esau understood the implication that 
though Jacob acted in a friendly manner 
toward him for the moment, he had no 
desire to maintain a close permanent 
relationship with him or his people. For 
in truth, it is Jacob's destiny to dwell 
alone and secure, as we find further in 
46:4 and Deuteronomy 33:8. This ir¬ 
ritated Esau and he did not speak to 
Jacob again. However, he could not 
bring himself to harm him (Haamek 
Davar). 

— Jacob's reply is a lesson for all 
generations not to associate overmuch 
with government officials. They draw 
no man next to them except for their 
own interest (Tur). 

16. rnnrttr lanib ityy mnn nT>3 

— So Esau started hack [lit. 
returned ] that day on his way 
toward Seir. 

— Esau returned alone; the four 
hundred men who had accompanied 
him deserted him one by one. For 
this they [i.e., their descendants] 
were rewarded in the days of David, 
when [J Samuel 30:17] David slew a 
camp of Amalekites [descendants of 
Esau] four hundred young men es¬ 
caped (Rashi from Midrash). 

Apparently there was a coolness 
between Jacob and Esau at the 
parting. It was not accompanied by 
the kissing which marked Jacob's 
departure from Laban [32:1]. Per¬ 


ceiving this coolness, Jacob gave up 
any thought of going to Seir to 
receive more honor from Esau 
(Haamek Davar). 

The Hebrew literally reads: So Esau 
returned that day on his way to Seir, 
which Targum Y onasan — followed by 
Lekach Tov — interprets to imply that a 
miracle was performed, and he made the 
journey in only one day so Jacob would 
be rid of him that much sooner. 

R' Shmuel ben Chafni Gaon, in fol¬ 
lowing the literal sense of the passage, 
maintains that the verse is informing us 
that all of the events in this narrative — 
the meeting and subsequent exchange 
between Jacob and Esau — took place in 
one day, and on that same day Esau set 
out on his return journey to Seir. 

R' Hirsch perceives that the ex¬ 
pression I33lb, on his way, is not 
quite clear. Perhaps it signifies that 
Esau returned to his old life style. 
This was the last time Jacob and 
Esau met, and henceforth their 
ways of life would separate. The 
brotherly affection of this meeting 
was but a portent of the ultimate 
relationship of the two nations in a 
far-off future. 

17. Jacob in Succoth. 

rpa lb I}’] nn3p vg: 3'pjm - But 
Jacob journeyed to Succoth and 
built himself a house. 

— Either no city existed there and 
he had to build a house for himself 
and shelters for his cattle, or he may 
have built a large house with 


he forgot to pay due attention to the lesson of this verse and took Romans along for company. 
They had hardly reached Acco when he was forced to sell his cloak to raise money for bribes. 

Ramban concludes that the Rabbis attached special significance to this chapter because of 
the tradition that it was portentious of the .future exile, and they perceived in this episode a 
guide to the nation's conduct under Edomite domination. 

Thus, those who later had to conduct communal missions to the Roman rulers would first 
study this section to draw inspiration from the methods of the wise Patriarch — whom his 
descendants were to watch and emulate. 
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33 16 So Esau started back that day on his way toward 

16-17 Seir. 17 But Jacob journeyed to Succoth and built 

himself a house , and for his livestock he made 


defense towers shoMld Esau attack 
him (Ramban). 

ntyy irnpnbi — [And] for his 
livestock he made shelters [or: 
stalls; booths; Hebrew; succoth ]. 

Rashi, following the traditional 
Rabbinic chronology in Megillah 
17a and Seder Olam chapt. 2, men¬ 
tions that Jacob spent eighteen 
months there: summer, winter and 
summer. This is exegeted from 
these three words of our verse: Suc¬ 
coth — implying a summer dwelling 
since it is customary in those warm 
climates to live outdoors in the sum¬ 
mer with a booth-like shelter 
overhead as protection from the 
sun; a house — implying a winter 
home; and succoth implying a sum¬ 
mer dwelling. Thus, two summers 
and one winter were spent there, a 
total of eighteen months in all (Miz- 
rachi) ].m 

[Jacob then tarried another six 
months, offering sacrifices at Bethel. 
Thus the total length of his journey 
home was two years. See 35:7; Rashi to 
28:9, and Chart B on p. 1173.] 

The commentators differ as to exactly how 
this eighteen month period is exegetically 


derived from our verse. 

Mizrachi follows the opinion that it is 
based on the implication of the three 
references to dwelling places as noted above. 

Gur Aryeh, too, holds that the exegesis 
derives the length of Jacob's stay from the al¬ 
lusion to shelters for three different seasons. 
Why should Jacob have named the place 
Succoth to commemorate the shelters he built 
for the animals, surely, reasonable men are 
more concerned with the conditions of peo¬ 
ple than of animals! That being the case, why 
didn't Jacob name the place to commemorate 
the houses he built for the people? Further¬ 
more, since he named the place Succoth after 
the shelters, that fact that he so named it 
should have been given immediately after the 
first mention that he built animal shelters. 
According to the Talmudic exegesis, 
however, these questions are easily resolved. 
He used the name Succoth because shelters 
had to be put up twice, during the two 
separate summer seasons, while houses were 
built only once. He chose that name only 
after the second summer, when it became ap¬ 
parent that the prime activity of his stay had 
been the erection of the shelters. 

Gur Aryeh adds further proof that Jacob 
must have remained in Succoth for a con¬ 
siderable period of time: When Simeon and 
Levi attacked the people of Shechem to free 
Dinah, they were described as U/’K, each man 
[34:25], a term implying that each had to be 
at least thirteen years of age. Since Reuben 
was only slightly over twelve when Jacob left 
Charan, Levi could not have been over eleven 


1. Mizrachi questions, however, why Rashi has included this Midrashic interpretation here 
when according to the plain sense of the text the house and shelters were both made in the 
same season — the house for him and the shelters for his livestock. 

As Rashi specifically mentions in his comm, to 3:8: 'Though our Teachers have collected 
many Midrashic interpretations in their appropriate places ... I, however, am concerned only 
with topn b# the plain sense of Scripture, in a manner that is contextually ap¬ 

propriate,' [cf. also below v. 20]. If so, why has he not followed the simple meaning here? And 
furthermore, though Midrashically the first mention of Succoth is exegetically interpreted, in 
the plain sense of does not refer to the construction of shelters, but that he came to a 
place later named Succoth. 

Kitzur Mizrachi answers that Rashi felt that a proper understanding of Jacob's subsequent 
history requires us to cite this Midrashic interpretation — even though it does not follow the 
literal intent of the text. This information is essential to the comprehension of the 
chronological calculation which equates the twenty-two year period Jacob stayed away from 
his parents to the similar period Joseph was in turn away from him, as Rashi notes in 37:34 
[see also Haamek Davar ]. 
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and a half. For Levi to be thirteen when they 
left Succoth, an eighteen-month stay was 
imperative. 

Maharsha to Megillah 17a submits that 
the Talmudic source of this interpretation in¬ 
dicates that the first mention of Succoth is 
not the catalyst for this exegetical interpreta¬ 
tion, since that refers not to shelters, but to 
the name of the town. Rather, the time period 
is derived from the plural form nlap, shelters 
— implying two summer seasons of shelter- 
dwelling, while house is in the singular, 
implying a single winter. Maharsha observes 
that although Rashi in Chumash seems to 
favor the interpretation as understood by 
Mizrachi, this interpretation avoids many 
difficulties otherwise inherent. 

Haamek Davar suggests that Jacob 
did not make these shelters for his 
livestock, but for himself. The intent of 
the phrase nap ntyy inapnbi, for his 
livestock he made shelters, is that 
because of his livestock — i.e. because 
he felt that his livestock needed this 
long period of rest — he set up residence 
there and built shelters , for himself 
and his family. The plural, as the Sages 
perceive it, denotes two summer seasons 
when shelters are needed. Although 
Jacob's intention in delaying his return 
home was focused on his concern for 
his livestock, he was nevertheless 
punished for the delay. 

map mpipn-otf top p-by — He 
therefore named the place Succoth. 

— Meaning shelters. [See Gur 
Aryeh above for the reason he 
named the place to commemorate 
the shelters rather than the houses.] 

Or HaChaim suggests that the 
name commemorated the shelters, 
not the house, for this may have 
been the first time anyone had 
taken such trouble to preserve 
animals from the distress of sun and 
cold. 


This site — which was later to become 
part of the territory of the tribe of Gad 
— was slightly north of Jabbok in the 
Transjordan in the kingdom of Sichon. 
See Joshua 13:27; Judges 8:5. [It is not 
to be confused with the Succoth in Ei- 
odus 12:37, an Egyptian town (Kesses 
HaSofer).] Conceivably, however, this 
was yet another Succoth [/ Kings 7:46], 
and was nearer to Seir (Rambart; Abar- 
banel). 

18. Jacob in Shechem. 

oSlp D'pjr Ni’] — [And] Jacob ar¬ 
rived intact. 

Literally, means whole; com¬ 
plete; perfect; unimpaired : The 
Torah thus intimates that he arrived 
intact in body — having been cured 
of his limp; intact financially — 
lacking nothing though he had 
showered a large gift upon Esau 
[for, as Midrash Tanchuma notes, 
God had replenished everything 
Jacob spent on that gift); and intact 
in his learning — having forgotten 
nothing while in Laban's house 
(Rashi from Shabbos 33b). 

— He arrived in peace 
[ob^=nlb^; peace] from his exile, 
with nothing adverse having hap¬ 
pened to him (Ibn Ezra). 

The sense is that Jacob now felt 
secure when he reached Shechem 
(Ramban; see below). 

Jacob arrived in total, har¬ 

monious completeness — physical¬ 
ly, materially, morally, and spiritu¬ 
ally. This is especially noteworthy 
in view of the moral dangers always 
present when a man must struggle 
strenuously to secure material in¬ 
dependence (R' Hirsch). 
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shelters; he therefore named the place Succoth. 

16 T acob arrived intact at the city of Shechem which 
** is in the land of Canaan , upon arriving from Pad- 
dan Aram, and he encamped in view of the city . 19 He 


TO? vy -At the 

city of Shechem (which is] in the 
land of Canaan. 

Jacob felt secure only when he 
reached Shechem because, as the 
Torah emphasizes, it was in Eretz 
Yisrael where he knew that Esau 
would not molest him since Isaac 
was nearby, because the inhabitants 
stood in awe of Isaac and would 
protect him, or because the merit of 
Eretz Yisrael would protect him. In 
contrast, during his stay in Succoth, 
Jacob felt no such security. As the 
Sages in the Midrash point out, as 
long as he lived in Succoth, Jacob 
kept sending extravagant gifts to 
Esau in Seir to appease him 
(Ramban). 

[Shechem was an old Canaanite 
city. It was previously visited by 
Abraham when he entered Canaan 
"(see comm, to 12:6). As we shall see 
from the tragic events that 
repeatedly occurred there, it was 
nuyira*? pin oipip, a place 
predestined for misfortunes (cf. 
Rashi to 37:14).] 

Rashbam maintains that d 1 ?^ is not an ad¬ 
jective meaning intact, but the name of a 
locale: Jacob came to Shalem, the city where 
Shechem was chieftain. [I.e., Shechem was 
the head of a city called Shalem, to which 
Jacob now came. Most commentators dis¬ 
agree inasmuch as the only known city called 
Shalem was Jerusalem (see on 14:18), which 
certainly does not fit the above description as 
the 'city of Shechem'. Although R' Hoff¬ 
mann prefers Rashi's interpretation that 0^1? 
here means intact, he notes that even today 
there is a village named Salaam somewhat 
north of Shechem.) 


3}$ )19n — Upon arriving 

[when he came] from Paddan Aram. 

It is as one says, 'So and so has 
escaped from between the lion's 
teeth and arrived whole.' So here we 
are told ante yng?? ... nbtp ... kS*), 
Jacob arrived intact [although he 
was coming] from Paddan Aram — 
from Laban, and from Esau who 
had encountered him on the way 
(Rashi). 

[On Paddan Aram see above 
25:20.] 

T»yn DK in*) — And he en- 

• v •• i I - • 

camped in view of the city. 

It was Friday afternoon close to 
sundown. Jacob was therefore com¬ 
pelled to encamp before the city 
since there was no time left to enter 
the city, and he established piping. 
Sabbath limits , while it was yet day. 
[That is, he established a place 
where he would spend the Sabbath. 
(m is rendered: he established his 
rp?n, resting place). This permitted 
him to then go anywhere within a 
radius of 2,000 cubits from that 
spot on the Sabbath.] This proves 
that Jacob kept the Sabbath before 
it was given (Midrash; also cited in 
some editions of Rashi quoting 
Sheiltos d'Rav Achai Caon). 

According to Ramban [cited in 
next verse], Jacob encamped there 
intentionally, since he did not want 
to be merely a transient lodger in 
the city, but wanted to buy a piece 
of land on the outskirts of the city 
and thus establish a presence in the 
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land on his own property [so great 
was his love of the Land]. 

Possibly, the city was small, and 
since Jacob was accompanied by a 
large entourage he did not want to 
inconvenience the residents. So he 
encamped on the outskirts of the 
city, on the site he planned to 
purchase (Radak). 

Midrashically, ]n*l is related to }n, 
grace, and T*yn ’is is a reference to the 
leading men of the city, [cf. Midrash to 
41:56]: ... and he was gracious to the 
leaders of the city — he sent them gifts. 
This teaches that one must display 
gratitude to his host community. 

Cf. Shabbos 33b: He was gracious toward 
the city — he minted coins; he set up market 
places [where he sold goods cheaply 
(Midrash)]; he provided public baths. 

19. -np3 “I#K rntyn n^n n* urn 
ibnN D^/ — [And] he bought the 
parcel of land upon which he 
pitched his tent. 

It was Jacob's intention not to be 
merely a transient lodger, but to es¬ 
tablish an inalienable right to the 
land by means of purchase. That his 
first purchase was in Shechem was 
an allusion that this site would be 
the first one conquered by his fami¬ 
ly [34:28], almost three hundred 
years before the inhabitants of the 
land would be displaced by Israel as 
noted in the case of Abraham. [See 
footnote to 12:6 (p. 436)] (Ram- 
ban). 

The Torah mentioned the pur¬ 
chase of this parcel [lit. portion ] of 
land in order to inform us of the ex¬ 
cellence of Eretz Y Israel. Whoever 
has a portion of it, is considered as 


having a portion in the World to 
Come (Ibn Ezra). 

The Sages proclaimed that one 
who comes to Erefz Y israel with the 
means to do so must buy himself a 
portion in the land (Midrash Ha- 
Gadol). 

Sforno connects this with the 
next verse: He bought the parcel of 
land ... and set up an altar there. He 
cites Psalms 137:4: How shall we 
sing HASHEM's praise on foreign 
soil? 

Jacob wanted the altar he was 
about to erect to be on his own 
property, and not on land belonging 
to strangers (HaKsav V'Ha Kabba¬ 
lah). 

dduT ’3K “linn ’an tb — From [the 

v : ‘ “I “r "i — * L 

hand of] the children of Chamor, 
Shechem's father. 

Chamor was the chieftain of the 
city of Shechem [see 34:2]. As 
noted in the comm, to 12:6 ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ezra , Chamor had 
named the city in honor of his son 
Shechem [cf. Ramban there], 

Jacob bought the land from the 
children of Chamor rather than 
from Chamor himself. Perhaps the 
property had passed on and was 
now theirs. Chamor is referred to as 
Shechem's father, since Shechem 
was more honored and well known 
than his father [as specifically noted 
in 34:19]. 

Chamor was infirm, and his in¬ 
terests were handled by his sons, 
primarily Shechem (Abarbanel). 

Hoffmann explains "linn n? as 
meaning the clansmen of Chamor. 
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33 bought the parcel of land upon which he pitched his 
20 tent from the children of Chamor, Shechem's father, 

for one hundred kesitahs. 20 He set up an altar there 


Some interpret the term She¬ 
chem's father as meaning: the chief¬ 
tain [=city father] of the city of 
Shechem (7bn Caspi). 

nytyp rtioa^ — For one hundred 
kesitahs. 

The kesitah was the equivalent of 
a me'ah [=76 of a dinar = 1 /u of a 
shekel (see comm, to Numb. 3:47)], 
both names being used in¬ 
terchangeably in the coastal towns 
[Rosh Hashanah 26b]. Onkelos 
renders it [as an adjective meaning] 
jD'iin, good ones, i.e., negotiable 
currency — recognized everywhere, 
as in 23:16: “inbb “Dir (Rashi). 

Among other interpretations of kesi¬ 
tah are precious stones (Targum 
Y onasan); and sheep (Onkelos as ex¬ 
plained by Midrash HaChefetz since the 
Aramaic ]D"nn is the same word 
Onkelos uses to translate nltfoo, sheep). 
Both of these renderings, as well as the 
familiar interpretation, coins, are 
recorded in the Midrash. 

[The Sages view this purchase as 
indicative of the unquestioning 
faith of the Patriarchs. See citation 
from Sanhedrin 111a in footnote to 
29:13.] 

The Midrash notes that this became 
the eventual site of Joseph's sepulchre. 
It is one of the three places where the 
gentiles cannot besmirch Israel by say¬ 
ing, 'You hold stolen property/ since, as 


our verse tells us, Jacob bought it with 
uncontested currency. (See footnote, 
page 882.] 

20. napj — [And] he set 

up an altar there. 

Having arrived in safety, Jacob 
built an altar there in consonance 
with his twenty-two-year-old vow 
(Alshich). 

However, Jacob erred in building 
his altar in Shechem. Although he 
had arrived in Canaan safe and 
sound, in fulfillment of every con¬ 
dition he had requested of God, he 
still did not fulfill his vow by pro¬ 
ceeding directly to Bethel. Instead 
he took up residence in Shechem 
and set up an altar there, hoping 
thereby to cause the Shechinah to 
descend there. But Providence 
caused the incident with Dinah to 
happen in Shechem, so he would be 
forced to leave that place and keep 
his vow in Bethel (Malbim). 

The verb 3¥]], set up, rather than 
J3’], erected or built, would imply 
that in this instance, it was an altar 
of a single stone (Radak). 

According to Lekach Tov, 'erect' 
implies construction with stones of 
mortar; 'set up' denotes that the 
altar consisted of stones put 
together without mortar/ 11 


1. R.' Hirsch perceives in this hybrid expression — implying a single-stone pillar in as¬ 
sociation with a multi-stone altar — a turning point in man's service to God. [See footnote to 
28:18.) 

The use of a single, natural stone upon which to serve God represents man's acknowledge¬ 
ment that all natural resources and abilities are given us by God. The construction of an altar 
from many stones implies that man utilizes and regulates his own activity to conform to God's 
will, and that man thereby shapes the universe. This latter form of service came into play 
when the Torah and the commandments were given. Jacob's arrival in the future land of the 
Torah represented the recognition that Israel's philosophy of service would undergo change. 
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bK}\(P b* ib-K^p*] — And 

proclaimed it 'God is the God of 
Israel.' 

[The Hebrew literally means: 
And he called it (or: to it, or: fo 
himself): 'God God of Israel.'] 

— This does not mean that the 
altar was called 'God of Israel' [in 
the sense that one would think that 
the altar itself was endowed with 
Divinity (Sefer HaZikaron)]. Ra¬ 
ther, Jacob intended that God's 
praise would be evoked at the men¬ 
tion of the altar's name. 'He Who is 
God — the Holy One, Blessed be He 

— is the God of me whose name is 
Israel'. We find a similar situation 
in the case of Moses who named the 
altar 'HASHEM Nissi' [Exodus 
17:15]. He did not call the altar 
HASHEM [as if to imply that the 
altar itself was the Divinity (Sefer 
HaZikaron)] but that the altar's 
name was an expression of praise: 
'HASHEM is my (Moses') banner'. 
[Comp, footnote on p. 1096] 
(Rashi). 

Ramban quotes Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion with approval, and draws attention 
to similar names which are indicative of 
God's praises, such as Zuriel [=God is 
my Rock]; Zurishaddai [=the Almighty 
is my Rock]. These names do not imply 
that one is referring to that person as 
being God Who is his rock. Rather one 
who calls that name, thereby signifies 
that God is his Rock. Similarly Im¬ 
manuel [=God is with us] ... and the 
names of angels — Gavriel [=God is my 
strength], Michael [=who is like God?] 

— which proclaim by their very names 
that power belongs to God and who is 
comparable to Him. 

Ramban proceeds to cite Onkelos 
who renders: and he worshiped on it 
before God, the God of Israel. He then 


suggests that it is alternatively possible 
that the passage means: And he called 
Him 'God, the God of Israel' 

Sforno interprets similarly: He in¬ 
voked God in his prayers as God of 
Israel, in fulfillment of his vow in 28:21 
employing his new name Israel. 

This is in consonance with Chizkuni 
who additionally explains Rashi's intent 
that not everyone called the altar 'God is 
the God of Israel.' It was Jacob himself 
who referred to it by that designation. 
This is the intent of lb top*l, 'he himself 
called.' 

Rashi cites the Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation that the subject is God 
Who called Jacob bht, mighty. [Thus 
the verse would be rendered as if it 
read: bt< bio ten ’nbK lb top*!. And 

-• r I * " vi * IT 

the God of Israel called him [Jacob] 
'El' (Megillah 18a; cf. Tosafos s.v. 
W).} 

The Midrashic version differs slight¬ 
ly: God said to Jacob: I am the Lord of 
those on high, while you are the lord of 
those down below. Ramban explains 
that there is great Kabbalistic signifi¬ 
cance to this remark — namely the eso¬ 
teric allusion that the Shechinah rests in 
Eretz Yisrael; he concludes that only 
those immersed in Kaballah will unders¬ 
tand. 

Ramban has yet another version of 
this Midrash: Jacob is describing God as 
Lord of those on high and himself as the 
master of those below (see Gur Aryeh). 

[The commentators remark that Jacob was 
punished for the haughtiness of this remark 
with the incident of Dinah, which im¬ 
mediately follows this narrative.] 

God called Jacob 'El' on earth — a 
reference to his new name Y isra-El — 
sinc^^ie was to be master down below. 
This ^so alludes to the merit of the 
righteous who actually dominate the 
world, even possessing the power 
through their prayers to annul decrees 
that are issued on High (Me'am Loez). 

Rashi concludes: [Regarding the 
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34 and proclaimed it 'God is the God of Israel/ 

1 

«N ow Dinah — the daughter of Leah, whom she 
had borne to Jacob — went out to look over the 


various explanations perceived in a 
Scriptural verse, it may be observed 
that] 'the words of the Torah admit 
to many different interpretations. 


like a hammer splitting the rock into 
many different pieces. I, however, 
make it my aim to render the plain 
sense of Scripture.' 


XXXIV 


•«5The abduction of Dinah. 

Jacob, who had overcome the terrible 
trials of the past twenty years and 
believed that at last he would find tran¬ 
quility upon his return to Eretz Y Israel 
— as the end of the last chapter seems to 
indicate — suddenly faces a setback in 
his destiny. His household is subjected 
to a succession of calamities: the abduc¬ 
tion of his daughter, Rachel's premature 
death, and Joseph's disappearance. Our 
Sages, in introducing the following ac¬ 
count cite Psalms 75:5, / said to the 
joyous ones: Cease your rejoicings , for, 
as they explain, joy is but transitory. 

Nevertheless, this people, which is 
called on to be a nation of priests and 
God's standard-bearer on earth, had to 
experience a moral outrage upon its 
.own flesh and blood right from its 
beginning. It had to undergo this ordeal 
so that the world could see in its swift 
and uncompromising reaction the 
sacred character of its purity. It had to 
suffer this outrage so that it could 
harden the steel of the natural soul for 
all time (R'Munk; R' Hirsch). 

1. nKb na njn kyjij - Now 
Dinah, the daughter of Leah ... 
went out.w 


— From her abode on the out¬ 
skirts of the city, into the town of 
Shechem (Rashbam; Radak). 

— Dinah is referred to in our 
verse as the daughter of Leah. Was 
she not the daughter of Jacob? [i.e., 
why is she not identified in the 
common Scriptural manner, by her 
father's name rather than her 
mother's?] But because she went 
out — in violation of the code of 
modesty becoming a daughter of 
Jacob — she is called the daughter of 
Leah because Leah, too, was an ex¬ 
cessively outgoing person [rPJK^], 
as it is written [30:16]: And Leah 
went out to meet him. With her in 
mind, they formulated the proverb, 
'Like mother like daughter' [see 
Ezekiel 16:44-45] (Rashi from 
Midrash and Tanchuma). 

Although, as we shall see below 
[see Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer], She¬ 
chem took steps to lure Dinah out 
of the house, she would not have 
gone had she not inherited her 
mother's nature as an extrovert (Or 
HaChaim). 


1. R' Bachya records that the incident of Dinah was in punishment for several sins committed 
by Jacob: 

1) When he told Laban (30:33], 'Let my integrity testify for me in the future ' God said, 
'Does anyone know what the future will bring? In the future your daughter will be humbled ' 
(see comm, there]. 

2) For having concealed Dinah in a chest, and not giving Esau the opportunity of marrying 
him. This was considered wrong since she might have been a good influence on him and in¬ 
spired him to repent (see comm, to 32:23]. Furthermore, he should have had more faith in 
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Dinah paraded about bedecked in 
jewelry, and thus attracted 
Shechem's attention; jewelry ought 
to be worn only inside the house 
(Koheles Rabbah ; Abarbanel). 

According to Ramban, Dinah is 
referred to as the daughter of Leah 
to allude that she was the full sister 
of Simeon and Levi, who, as we 
shall see, avenged her [u. 25]. 

npv’b mb’ -itfN - Whom she had 

I : T ; T v -| 

borne to Jacob. 

Jacob, too, is mentioned, for it 
was only because she was the 
daughter of the venerated Jacob 
that Shechem took notice of her and 
perpetrated his shameful act upon 
her, as shall be explained later (Or 
HaChaim). 

Even though she was abused, and 
may even have borne a share of the 
blame for having entered the society of 
strangers, she nevertheless deserves 
respect as one worthy of the title 
daughters of Jacob' (R' Hirsch). 

According to Ramban, whom she had 
borne to Jacob is added to indicate that 
even her half-brothers — all of them 
children of Jacob — were protective of 
her honor. 

vikh nUna nimb — To look over 

1 v ▼ t : • 

the daughters of the land. 

Dinah's motives are not clear. 
Tar gum Yonasan renders: 

n:a i.e., she went 


out, as girls do, to see how the girls 
dressed and what jewelry they wore 
(HaKsav V'HaKabbalah). 

She was young and curious (R' 
Hirsch). 

Tanchuma Yashan interprets: 
'To see and to be seen,' i.e., to dis¬ 
play her own beauty; therefore she 
was punished. 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eli- 
ezer 38, Dinah, as Jacob's daugh¬ 
ter, always stayed at home and 
would not venture into the streets. 
Shechem became aware that the 
venerated Jacob had a daughter, and 
brought girls along to her house to 
frolic and play the timbrels. When 
Dinah went out to watch them 
playing, he seized her and raped 
her. From this union, Asenath was 
born [cf. 30:26; Asenath later 
became Joseph's wife.] 

2. nn'K KT] — [And he ]... saw her. 

It would have been far better for 
the wicked had they been blind. 
Their gaze brings a curse upon the 
world! (Tanchuma Balak 2). 

’inn nlnrn? UlVJ — Shechem, son 
of Chamor the Hivite. 

Was he then a Hivite? He was an 
Amorite as noted in 48:22 — Rather 
’in is an adjective meaning serpen¬ 
tine in Aramaic [see Onkelos to 
3:1]. This describes the serpent-like 


God; rather than concealing her in a chest, he should have prayed to God that Esau not marry 
her, just as Leah did when she was regarded as Esau's future bride. 

3) Because he was presumptuous in referring to himself as the Lord of the lower world [see 
comm, to 33:20). 

Rashi to 35:1 adds that it was in punishment for Jacob delaying in going home [and setting 
up, instead, his residence in Shechem; see comm, there); and for postponing the fulfillment of 
his vows (Midrash). 

Jacob is further criticized for allowing his daughter to venture out alone and bedecked with 
jewelry, which should only be worn in the house (Tanchuma; Abarbanel). 
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34 daughters of the land. 2 Shechem, son of Chamor the 

2-3 Hivite, the prince of the region, saw her; he took her, 

lay with her, and violated her . 3 He became deeply at- 


manner in which Shechem acted. 
King Solomon said [Eccles. 10:8]: 
He who breaks down a fence 
[figuratively set up to inhibit 
improper behavior] will be bitten by 
a snake. Dinah broke down the 
fence of propriety and was 'bitten' 
by a snake. Her parents should have 
forbidden her to go out (Midrash). 

Y'lKJi K’UO — The prince of the 
region. 

The appellation prince of the 
region refers to Shechem not 
Chamor. That Shechem was the 
prince is suggested by Ibn Janach 
and Ramban in their commentaries 
to a similar passage in Ecclesiastes 
1:1 where the appellation King of 
Jerusalem refers to Koheles, not 
David; and Ibn Ezra in reference to 
Isaiah son of Amotz, the prophet. It 
is also suggested by Ramban to our 
verse [see below] who mentions that 
it was to Dinah's credit that she 
resisted — though unsuccessfully — 
the advances of the prince of the 
region — obviously Shechem. 

That he was the prince of the 
region explains why, notwith¬ 
standing Dinah's screams, no one 
came to her aid (Or HaChaim). 

nnk np’] — [And] he took her. 

I.e. he seduced her with words 
(Lekach Tov). [See comm, to took 
meaning persuasion in 2:15 and 
12:5.] 

I.e., Shechem forced himself 
upon her; there had been no con¬ 
sent or submission on Dinah's part 
to his efforts of persuasion at all, 
not even to his initial advances.] 

Thus, Haamek Davar interprets: 


he [forcibly) took her — to his 
home. 

nnk aaiP’] — [And he] lay 
with her, and violated her. 

The use of the double term is 
perceived by Rashi — following the 
Midrash — to denote a double of¬ 
fense: he lay with her — naturally, 
and violated her — unnaturally. 

According to Ibn Ezra there was a 
single act: he violated her naturally 
— with the heinous act itself — for 
she had been a maiden. 

Ramban maintains that in the 
literal sense connotes forcible 
rape. The Torah emphasizes this to 
draw our attention to the fact that 
though Shechem was the prince of 
the land, Dinah did not submit of 
her own free will, but had to be 
forced. 

Ralbag suggests that Rashi's Midra- 
shic interpretation is derived fiom the 
verb order. Had meant only that 
he forcibly violated her as Ramban 
maintains, then the verb order should 
have been Pink n$y|], and he 

forced her and lay with her, which is the 
verb order in the case of Amnon and 
Tamar [II Samuel 13:14]. Reading as it 
does, the verbs suggest an unnatural 
forced violation subsequent to the in¬ 
itial, natural act. 

[Cf. however Rashi to Y oma 77b s.v. 
min# nlK»3»? where another interpretation 
is conjectured; see also Maharsha ad. loc., 
and Pardes Yosef.] 

[Cf. the force suggested by the indefinite 
article n* 33ty»j in a similar phrase 
in 19:33. in this vein, Haamek Davar cites 
Lev. 15:35 that unless there is a special ex- 
egetical interpretation, the expression 
m< 33^] denotes a forcible union, while the 
expression used for mutual consent is 

ny 33t^j. 
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3 . npy? ng nJH 3 ittfDi pairn — 

[And] he became deeply attached 
[lit. and his soul cleaved ] to Dinah, 
daughter of Jacob. 

— Both because of her great beau¬ 
ty, and because she was the daugh¬ 
ter of Jacob, an acknowledged great 
man (Radak). 

Dinah was indeed beautiful, but 
the Torah did not mention it — as it 
did in the case of Sarah, Rebecca 
and Rachel — since Dinah's beauty 
was her undoing. The Torah speaks 
only in praise of righteous women, 
but not of beauty such as Dinah's 
which resulted in personal tragedy. 
[Although Sarah and Rebecca, too, 
were abducted, they were not 
physically molested] (Ramban to v. 
12 ). 

The term literally, his soul, 
indicates that Shechem's feelings 
were profoundly spiritual or intel¬ 
lectual. So deep an attachment on 
the part of a nobleman can occur 
only when he views the object as an 
equal since there can be no 'cleaving 
of souls' when there are substantial 
differences in stations of life; the 
gap in background and culture 
would preclude it. Shechem could 
have such strong feelings for Dinah 
because she, too, was a 'princess' — 


the daughter of Jacob who was a 
princely man (Malbim). 

The effect was the reverse in the 
case of Amnon and Tamor, where 
once he violated her, he hated her 
[see // Samuel 13:14ff] (Sforno). 

nyin nb by -lai’i -iyan nK anioi — 

~ i ■ * i ■ ■ * ** 

[And] he loved the maiden , and he 
appealed to the maiden's emotions 
[lit. spoke upon the girl's heart].M 

[He played upon her sensitivities, 
the heart being considered in Scrip¬ 
ture as the seat of the emotions.] 

— He spoke upon the girl's heart: 
words that would settle on the 
heart, i.e., persuadingly: 'See how 
much money your father squan¬ 
dered on a small piece of land; if I 
marry you, you will acquire the city 
and all its lands!' (Yoma 77b; 
Rashi). 

The maiden who was imprisoned 
in his home would constantly 
protest and cry; this is why he tried 
to console her ( Ramban v. 13). 

He tried to console her over his 
act, and appease her anger while at 
the same time declaring his wish to 
make her his wife (Radak; Ibn 
Ezra). 

[On the use of the term speaking 
upon the heart to connote consoling 
words, see Isaiah 40:2.) 


1. (The word rnju, maiden , is spelled throughout the Torah without the final n, (7Jf3), as 
though it were the masculine ijfJ, lad. The Talmud (Kesubos 40b) notes that only once, in 
Deut. 22:19 is it spelled out fully, and there the full spelling indicates that the maiden is at 
least twelve years old — a fully developed young lady. Otherwise, Scripture refers to a girl 
similar to a lad, i.e., one who is not yet, or not necessarily, twelve years old, the age of feminine 
maturity. Cf. on Rebecca, comm, to 24:14. 

In our case, following the Rabbinic chronology that all Jacob's children except Benjamin 
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34 tached to Dinah daughter of Jacob; he loved the 

4-5 maiden and appealed to the maiden's emotions. 4 So 

Shechem said to Chamor, his father, as follows, 'Get 
me this girl for a wife/ 

5 Now Jacob heard that he had defiled his daughter 
Dinah, while his sons were with his cattle in the field; 


Malbim suggests that it had not 
originally been Shechem's intention 
to marry Dinah; he had merely 
wanted to satisfy his lust. It was 
only after he violated her that he 
gained respect for her as Jacob's 
daughter. Then he became deeply 
attached to her, and loved the 
maiden — for the sake of her own 
beauty and virtue. Had he truly 
loved her earlier, he would never 
have inflicted on her a disgrace tan¬ 
tamount to murder. It was now, 
after the act, when his animal pas¬ 
sion had subsided, that he regretted 
what he had done and tried to com¬ 
fort her from her sorrow and grief. 

4. nipNb nK*n rpb*rrnK tb-rrp — 
Get me this girl [the Hebrew 
implies: young girl see footnote to 
v. 3] for a wife. 

rrp, take, in Hebrew denotes pur- 
suasion [see 2:15 and 12:5] (Abar- 
banel). 

5. Jacob's family learns of Dinah's 

npjn} — Now [i.e., in the mean¬ 
while; lit. and] Jacob heard. 

There had been great indignation 
throughout the town at Shechem's 
heinous act. The morality of the 


people had been breached, for 
Shechem violated the taboo against 
promiscuous fornication. A mem¬ 
ber of the nobility had trans¬ 
gressed, and Jacob heard of it 
(Lekach Tov; Alshich; see Rashi to 
v. 7 pi). 

inn n^H-ntjt Nnp p — That he had 
defiled his daughter Dinah. 

That he, i.e., Shechem. The other 
pronouns in this verse refer to Jacob 
(Radak). 

[It must also be conjectured that 
Jacob's suspicions must have been 
aroused when Dinah did not return 
home. As is evident from v. 26, she 
was being held a prisoner in 
Shechem's home. Jacob might have 
inquired after her and heard the 
dastardly news.] 

According to Sefer HaYashar, 
Jacob sent two servants to bring 
Dinah home from Shechem's 
house, but when they arrived there, 
Shechem and his men drove them 
away. The servants observed 
Shechem making advances to her 
before their very eyes. When the 
servants reported back to Jacob, he 
was convinced that, indeed, 
Shechem had defiled his daughter 
Dinah. 

The term KBp, defiled, reflects the 


were born during his second seven-year period of labor, and that Dinah was older than Joseph 
who was born at the very end of the seven-year period, Dinah was about eight-ye*rs old by 
this time. R' Bachya derives this from the fact that Jacob worked an additional six years before 
he fled, and he had spent, as noted, eighteen months in Succoth. Add the additional half year 
or so until Dinah's birth — since the Sages calculate that the children were born seven months 
apart — and Dinah was therefore about a month older than eight by this time. 

Thus, as Lekach Tov observes, in v. 4 Shechem refers to her as a rrjb’, little girl .) 
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status of a woman so violated. She 
would henceforth live in shame 
shunned by all (Ramban to v. 12). 

Cf. this term's use in the prohibition 
of forbidden unions in Lev. 18:24 (R' 
Shmuel ben Chafni Gaon). 

DKh~iy 3pjn unocn - So [lit. and) 
Jacob kept silent until their arrival . 

He avoided any outward expres¬ 
sion of grievance until his sons ar¬ 
rived home to learn of the episode 
and make provision for their own 
safety (Sforno). 

Apparently he sent for them and 
then awaited their arrival (Or 
HaChaim). 

Abarbanel suggests the contrary, 
that Jacob did not summon them 
lest the sudden shock of the news be 
too great. Instead, he kept silent and 
waited for them to arrive at day's 
end. 

The Midrash cites Proverbs 
11:12: A man of discernment holds 
his peace. 

The word tf’Hon, kept silent, is 
spelled defectively [without a 1 
(UHOCO]. This draws attention to the 
word and implies that his silence 
was total (Sechel Tov). 

Jacob maintained his patient 
silence only, as the verse noted, 
because he heard that Shechem had 
already violated his daughter. It was 
a fait accompli and there was 
nothing Jacob could now do to 
undo it. Had the act not yet taken 
place, Jacob would certainly have 
sacrificed his very being to prevent 
her defilement (A Ishich; Malbim). 


6. H»rt — [And] 

Chamor, Shechem’s father, went 
out. 

He noticed that Jacob was main¬ 
taining his silence and he grew wor¬ 
ried that Jacob was plotting against 
him (Sforno). 

R' Meyuchas holds that Jacob 
maintained his absolute silence even 
in Chamor's presence and refused 
to talk with him until his children 
returned home. 

7. rntpn jn ixa n’pin vqi — 

[And] Jacob's sons arrived [home] 
from the field, when they heard [the 
news]. 

[Apparently the ugly news 
reached them out in the fields.] 

They arrived at Jacob's tent at 
about the same time as Chamor, and 
they did not have the opportunity 
to consult privately with their 
father (Rashbam; Malbim). 

[Our translation follows the punctuation 
of the Masoretic cantillation. R' Tanchuma 
in the Midrash observes that our verse is am¬ 
biguous inasmuch as the syntactic relation¬ 
ship of the word Dyntp3 is obscure and the 
verse could also be read to mean: Jacob's 
sons came in from the field; layyn’i nyntpD 
and when they heard it, the men 
were distressed. However, the Sages disagree 
and it is their interpretation that we follow.] 

D'ttttKn — [And] the men 

[i.e., Jacob's sons] were distressed. 

At Shechem's outrage (see Sforno 
below). 

The term distress, refers to 
an affront committed against one's 
own person or ideal. In a real sense 
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34 so Jacob kept silent until their arrival 

6-7 6 Chamor, Shechem's father, went out to Jacob to 

speak to him. 7 Jacob's sons arrived from the field 
when they heard. The men were distressed, and were 
fired deeply with indignation, for he had committed 
an outrage in Israel by lying with a daughter of Jacob 
— such a thing may not be done! 


the outrage was committed against 
them since, as they explain in v. 14, 
it was a disgrace for the children of 
Israel to be associated with an un- 
circumcized man. But this distress 
was relatively mild compared with 
the pin, indignation, they felt [see 
below] concerning the breach 
of the high moral standards of Israel 
— a code which Shechem could 
hardly be expected to comprehend 
(Abarbanel). 

[On the verb denoting grief, 
vexation, sadness, see comm, to 
6 : 6 .] 

Yio? Drib -iiti — [And] they were 
fired deeply with indignation [lit. 
and it seethed them very much]. 

[The translation follows R' 
Hirsch. See comm, to 32:2 for 
various connotations of the verb 

mn.] 

According to Abarbanel, the term 
refers to one whose anger is such 
that he seeks revenge. Thus, they 
were fired with indignation since he 
had physically abducted her — a 
thing not to be done even by 
heathen standards. 

b 

na n* nau/b btoto’3 ntoy nbm ra 

“ v " : T : “ : T ▼ T T | 

Dpjp — For he [Shechem] had com¬ 


mitted an outrage in Israel by lying 
[lit. to lie] with a daughter of Jacob. 

— It was considered an outrage 
in Israel — a nation which had high 
standards of morality and which 
viewed such dastardly acts with ut¬ 
ter contempt (Levush; see below). 

According to Ramban: It was 
considered an outrage in Israel — 
but not among the heathen nations, 
who were steeped in such im¬ 
morality. 

[Rashi would disagree with this latter in¬ 
terpretation; see below nipy’ kS pj.] 

The root bm in its various contexts 
refers to: ruin, withering, weakening of 
forces, moral degradation. Therefore, 
nbai refers to a disgraceful act demon¬ 
strating total moral degeneracy. Fur¬ 
thermore, it demonstrates complete con¬ 
tempt for the victim (R' Hirsch). 

The term Israel is an anachronism 
since the nation of Israel did not yet 
exist. It refers to the progeny of 
Jacob who would later be called 
Israel (Lekach Tov). ll] 

nu/y?. Kb pi — Such a thing may not 
be done! 

Such a violation of maidens is in¬ 
tolerable, the heathen nations 
renounced immorality after the 
Flood, which had come upon the 


1. R' Munk observes in this context that this is the first time the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob are referred to by this name — and it occurs even before God had conferred 
the name upon Jacob. They already considered themselves part of the nation which will be a 
'priestly people' called on to 'fight for God'. What a lofty concept of duty, virtue, and moral 
nobility is already connected with this august name! It is particularly significant that the first 
'struggle for God' with which the name 'Israel' (bK'nttr 1 ) is connected is in defense of the 
sacred ideal of moral purity. The first mission of the 'children of Israel' is to safeguard this 
ideal. 
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world as a consequence of this sin 
(Rashi from Midrash). 

Although the legal status of a maiden is 
less stringent than other forbidden degrees of 
unchastity — such as married women or 
various forms of incest — nevertheless, since 
he abducted her and forced her, she is con¬ 
sidered a completely forbidden woman 
(mny), and Shechem was fully liable 
(Mizrachi). 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's view 
that even the heathens of that region 
would not condone such immoral 
behavior, on the ground that the 
Canaanites were steeped in immorality 
and were more corrupt than the other 
nations. This is explicitly stated in 
God's later reference to their abomina¬ 
tions in Leviticus 18:27. Apparently, 
such was traditional Canaanite 
behavior. Furthermore, earlier chapters 
show clearly that even in the days of 
Abraham and Isaac the Patriarchs were 
constantly apprehensive that they 
would be killed and their wives ab¬ 
ducted. [See also comm, to 12:13 and 
20:13 where Ramban maintains that it 
was Abraham's usual procedure from 
the time he left Charan to describe 
Sarah as his sister wherever they went.] 

Thus, Ramban concludes, the words 
in Israel in the preceding phrase apply 
here too, the sense of the passage being: 
For he had committed an outrage in 
Israel ... a thing not to be done — in 
Israel, although it might be tolerated by 
heathen nations. 

Mizrachi defends Rashi by differing with 
Ramban's interpretation in several respects: 

(a) A reading of Leviticus 18:27 cited by 
Ramban would tend to imply that the 
Canaanite abominations were recent, not 
traditional among them. Were they steeped 


in immorality from Patriarchal times as 
Ramban suggests, the land would have 
spewed them out even earlier. 

(b) That Abraham and Isaac were con¬ 
stantly apprehensive that they would be 
murdered and their wives abducted proves 
the contrary. The Canaanites were very 
scrupulous in regard to adultery, but they 
treated murder lightly [see comm, to 12:12]. 
This is why they would murder the husband 
to release the wife from her forbidden status. 
Proof of the importance they attached to the 
prohibition against adultery is Pharaoh's in¬ 
dignant response to Abraham [12:18]: What 
is this you have done to me? Why did you 
not tell me that she is your wife?; and 
Abimelech's angry retort to Isaac [26:10]: 
One of the people has nearly lain with your 
wife, and you would have brought guilt 
upon us! 

Thus, Levush explains that according 
to Rashi the sense of our passage would 
be: For he had committed an outrage in 
Israel — a nation which had high stan¬ 
dards of morality and viewed such 
dastardly acts with utter contempt, and 
furthermoie, it was a thing not to be 
done — for even among the heathen na¬ 
tions of that time, who had renounced 
immorality as a consequence of the 
Flood, such an act was taboo. 

According to Radak: And a thing not 
to be done — not even to the daughter of 
a commoner, much less to the daughter 
of the renowned Jacob. 

Sforno perceives the sense of the 
verse to be: The brothers were dis¬ 
tressed at the outrage which had been 
perpetrated in Israel, and furthermore, 
rnpy’ xb pi, it was something not done 
— such an offense had never before 
been committed against a daughter of a 
person of renown, therefore they were 
fired with indignation at the un- 
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34 8 Chamor spoke with them saying, 'My son, 

8-10 Shechem, longs deeply for your daughter — please 

give her to him as a wife, 9 and intermarry with us; 
give your daughters to us, and take our daughters for 
yourselves. 10 And among us you shall dwell; the 
land will be open before you — settle and trade in it, 
and acquire property in it.' 


precedented, contemptuous act. 

Furthermore, the future tense im¬ 
plies: And such — though done now for 
the first time — should not he done — in 
the future; the necessary steps must be 
taken to assure that such a heinous act 
never again takes place (Divrei Shaul). 

8. DHK — With them. 

Since Chamor met the brothers at 
Jacob's tent, he addressed them all 
(Rashbam). 

— For your daughter. 

— [A polite, plural form.] 

Consider the conduct of Shechem 
and Chamor subsequent to their 
outrage against Dinah. They ap¬ 
proach Jacob as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened, with an impeccably 
honorable proposal! Chamor sug¬ 
gests an alliance of friendship, com¬ 
merce, and marriage between the 
"two peoples; he apparently feels 
that a marriage would legitimize the 
vile act, and all would be forgiven 
and forgotten (R‘ Hoffmann). 

9. }3riK unnnni — And intermarry 
with us. 

Intermarriage with foreigners 
was usually forbidden. As prince of 
the region he was granting specific 
dispensation (Abarbanel). 

inpn irrrta tiki ub-unn oa’nia 

Is ■ : v : t : - : 

□37 — Give your daughters to us, 
and take our daughters for 
yourselves. 

This proposal gave Jacob and his 
sons the controlling right to exercise 


the initiative: they would give 
whomever they desired and take 
whomever they pleased. But when 
he reported it to his townspeople [p. 
21], he reversed the terms in order 
to gain their approval; he made it 
appear as though the Shechemites 
would have the right to decide 
(Rashbam). [Rashi makes this 
observation in his comm, to the 
parallel phrase in v. 16 where 
Jacob's sons similarly give 
themselves the initiative.] 

10. unto — And among us 

»• '• t • i o 

you shall dwell. 

Among us — as our equal 
(Haamek Davar). 

Chamor offered the further in¬ 
ducement of permanent domicile 
within the citizenry. This, too, was 
usually forbidden to aliens 
(Abarbanel). 

p?a iTnKm nnnp 5 ) ntp — Settle and 

▼ I T 9 ■ 

trade in it, and acquire property [lit. 
be grasped] in it. 

Here, too, a special license was 
offered them, because, normally, 
strangers were not allowed to trade 
(Sforno). 

The verb irrjjjtri, be grasped, is related in 
this context to npnjj, real holdings (Ibn 
Janach). 

It has been observed that the cor¬ 
diality of Chamor's invitation is in con¬ 
trast to what he told his townsman in 
verse 23. To induce them to adopt his 
suggestion, he promised that it would 
be profitable to them and they would 
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gradually absorb the rich possessions of 
Jacob's household (Heidenheim). 

11 . rnnx bxi rrnx bx dduj nox^i — 

T wm v iv - m ■ 

■ a a ■ ■ ■ a a a 

Then Shechem said to her [i.e., 
Dinah's] father and brothers. 

Shechem now mustered up the 
impudence to speak on his own 
behalf (Pesikta Zutresa). 

— He goes into more specific 
detail regarding his proposal than 
did his father (Abarbanel); and tries 
to make it more acceptable by offer¬ 
ing a huge dowry (Haamek Davar). 

□D’l’ya ’jn xynx — Let me gain 
favor in your eyes. 

Find it in your hearts to forgive 
me (Malbim). 

inx ’bx mnxh “ittfxi — And 

P —■ e^e a a 

whatever you tell me, / will give. 

In compensation for your humi¬ 
liation and her diminished value as 
a result of the loss of her virginity 
(Malbim). 

According to Haamek Davar: 
Though the notion of intermarriage 
with the others might be distasteful 
to you, let me, personally, gain 
favor in your eyes by virtue of my 
proposal to pay whatever you wish; 
you may fix as high a dowry as you 
like. 

12 . irnpi *inn ixtp ’by 1370 — 
Inflate exceedingly upon me the 
marriage settlement [lit. dowry ] and 
gifts. 

Shechem made this conciliatory 


offer to induce them to give her 
willingly in marriage, thereby over¬ 
coming Dinah's constant protesta¬ 
tions and crying. If her family 
would agree to let her marry him, 
she might also consent (Ramban). 

The translation of “»nn as marriage 
settlement follows Rashi who [consis¬ 
tent with the Rabbinic interpretation of 
the term in Y erushalmi Kesubos 3:1, 
and Bavli ibid. 10a, and his comm, to 
Exodus 22:16] interprets it to refer to 
the Kesubah, the marrige contract 
which provides for the financial settle¬ 
ment due the wife in case of divorce or 
death. 

The Midrash, upon which Rashi's 
comment is based, explains nnta as 
Kesubah, the wife's settlement as 
provided for by the marriage contract. 
The Midrash defines )nn as pniDtOE) 
which is variously defined by the com¬ 
mentators: Rashi defines it as a volun¬ 
tary settlement above the standard 
amount of the marriage contract; 

Matnos Kehunah defines it as libra ’UD3, 

■ ■ 

property which belongs to the wife but 
is managed by the husband, and the 
proceeds of which go to him for the 
duration of the marriage; Maharzu, 
citing Aruch, defines it as ordinary gifts 
given to the bride. 

Ramban [consistent with his in¬ 
terpretation in Exod. 22:16] explains 
“inn to refer to nlibau the bridal gifts 
given to the bride; refers to gold 
and silver gifts given to the father and 
brother of the bride. 

The term inn, dowry, is related to nrira, 
quickly, since these gifts hasten the wedding 
inasmuch as the groom sends these presents 
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34 11 Then Shechem said to her father and brothers , 

11-13 Let me gain favor in your eyes; and whatever you 

tell me — / will give. 12 Inflate exceedingly upon me 
the marriage settlement and gifts and l will give 
whatever you tell me; only give me the maiden for a 
wife .' 

13 Jacob's sons answered Shechem and his father 
Chamor cleverly and they spoke (because he had 


ahead of him in eager anticipation, and then 
comes to his father-in-law's house to make 
the wedding feast (Heidenheim). 

Thus Shechem was saying: 'Let me 
marry her; I will legally bind myself to 
provide her with a very large marriage 
settlement, in case of divorce or death. I 
will also give her a large estate' (Radak). 

■»bx notch 1U/X3 mnxi — And l will 

? “ ▼ ■ * 

■ * ■ — * i ■■ 

give whatever [lit. as] you tell me. 

Immediately — as soon as you tell 
me. This was not a vague promise to 
pay in the distant future, but a firm 
commitment to produce the amount 
immediately upon request. Com¬ 
pare 12:4 where the phrase 
*n v*bx nan ntfxa, as Hashem had 

A ■■ mm « k m ^ v ^ m 

w m m m. 

spoken, also implies that Abraham 
complied immediately and did not 
-linger (Alshich; Ha'amek Davar). 

13 . Hon nxi D 20 nx ... — 

• h w m ■ - j 

And Jacob's sons answered 
Shechem and Chamor. 

Shechem had spoken last, and the 
response is directed toward him (R' 
Hoffmann). 

mp-10? — Cleverly. 

l.e., with wisdom. ( Rashi follow¬ 
ing the Midrash and Targum). 

[This negates the other possible 
translation of nip "102 as deceitfully. 
See comm, to 27:35 and comm, to 
next stich in this verse.] 

The Torah thus bears testimony 
to the fact that Jacob's sons never 
seriously considered compromising 


on the fundamental restriction 
against intermarriage. From the 
very beginning of the discussions, 
their response was cleverly 
calculated to extricate Dinah 
(Haamek Davar). 

Radak — who interprets noiO in 
the sense of deceit — observes how 
it was only Jacob's sons who spoke; 
Jacob himself scrupulously re¬ 
frained from deceitful speech. The 
sons, however, as the verse pro¬ 
ceeds to tell us, permitted them¬ 
selves this deception since Shechem 
was the violator of their sister. 

The Sages did not criticize the 
sons of Jacob — as they did Laban 
(see on 24:50) — for answering 
before their father. Apparently, as 
Ramban concludes, the sons spoke 
first as a gesture of respect for their 
father in order to spare him the hu¬ 
miliation of intervening personally 
in this disgraceful affair. 

But, Ramban continues, the question 
arises: Since Jacob was present it ap¬ 
pears that they acted with his consent. 
He obviously understood their.scheme, 
and it must have had at least his tacit 
approval. Why then was he angry 
afterwards [see v. 30]? His subsequent 
anger is further perplexing since it is in¬ 
conceivable that he would have con¬ 
sented to a plan whereby his daughter 
would be married to a Canaanite who 
had defiled her. — Therefore, his silence 
must be construed as knowledge that 
their offer to Shechem was part of a 
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clever plan. In any event, since all the 


■p/nb 


brothers conspired in this scheme and 
shared the responsibility for it, why did 
Jacob chastise only Simeon and Levi 
who carried it out [see 49:7]? 

However, the original intention of the 
brothers in demanding the circumcision 
was merely to deter the people of 
Shechem. The brothers believed that the 
Shechemites would not accede to the 
circumcision proposal, or, if they would 
consent, the brothers would wait until 
the townsmen would be immobilized on 
the third day, and taking advantage of 
their weakness, to forcibly rescue 
Dinah. Simeon and Levi went beyond 
this however; in their revenge they 
acted alone and wiped out every man in 
the city. Jacob never dreamt that they 
were planning to commit mass murder. 


Or possibly, Jacob was angry because 
the townsfolk were innocent; the verse 
implies that it was only to Shechem and 
his father Chamor that they offered this 
cunning scheme because of this outrage 
he committed in defiling their sister 
Dinah; but not to the others . 111 

onhN nrn jik neu na"m — 

▼ -J T "! .. w - — 

And they spoke (because he had 
defiled their sister Dinah). 

According to the Midrash, these 
words were interjected parentheti¬ 
cally by the Divine Spirit to justify 
their 'clever' proposal, and negate 
any insinuation that HEiEa means 
that they were deceitful: R' 
Nachman said, Do you think we 
have a case of deceit here? No; for it 


1. The collective responsibility of the people of Shechem; the seven Noachide laws. 

In a lengthy fundamental dissertation, Ramban discusses the propriety of the righteous 
sons of Jacob slaughtering all the males of Shechem. Were not the townsfolk innocent? Since 
he cites opinions affecting the concept of collective guilt within the framework of the Seven 
Universal Laws, we shall discuss them fully. 

Ramban cites Rambam [with slight textual changes] who in Hilchos Melachim ch. 9 writes 
of the Seven Noachide Laws [ni by nWn V3V], the Universal Laws incumbent upon all 
mankind [see comm, to 2:16, p. 101]. The first six of these laws prohibit: (a) rni rrjlay, 
idolatry; (b) Otttn nggg, blasphemy; (c) nlnjnibu, incest; (d) o , n - imJ 1 Dtp, murder; (e) b\±, 
robbery; and (f) ’fin jp ntygi mn ]p TDK, eating of flesh cut from living animals. The seventh 
law is entitled D’J'H, code of justice. It requires that they appoint CJn, judges, in every dis¬ 
trict, to enforce compliance with the other six laws, and to caution the people concerning 
them. A Noachide who transgresses any of the seven laws is subject to death by the sword. 
Anyone who sees a transgressor and does not bring him to justice is himself liable to the same 
death penalty, because, by ignoring the crime, he has not fulfilled his personal obligation of 
min, code of justice. 'Thus,' Rambam concludes, 'the people of Shechem had incurred the 
penalty of death by the sword, because Shechem [prince of the city] had been guilty of rob¬ 
bery [kidnapping]. They saw it, knew about it, and failed to bring him to justice.' 

Ramban, however, disagrees. He maintains that if execution of the population were indeed 
a meritorious act, Jacob would have been the first to slay them; in any case, he certainly would 
not have criticized Simeon and Levi for it [49:7]! 

Ramban maintains that the classification of 0 1 i v i / justice, among the Seven Noachide Laws 
does not merely entail the appointment of district O’ln, judges, to enforce the other six laws. 
Rather it imposes the obligation to set up a corpus of laws regulating the conduct of society, 
such as laws concerning theft, overcharge, property damage, loans and debts, rape and seduc¬ 
tion, etc. Each society must adopt a fair, reasonable code of laws, although not all societies are 
required to have the same law. Violation of such laws constitutes a violation of the seventh 
Noachide Law and, as such, requires the death penalty. Also included in these 'Laws' is the re¬ 
quirement for heathens to appoint district judges just as Israel was commanded to do [see 
Deut. 16.T8], however, the latter is a positive command, and failure to perform a positive 
command does not incur the death penalty. See Sanhedrin 58b where it is implicit that only 
for violation of admonishments, i.e., warnings against prohibitions, are they subject to the 
death penalty; only for a sinful act, but not for inaction, is one liable. 

Furthermore, the Yerushalmi draws a distinction between a Jewish judge who is prohibited 
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34 defiled their sister Dinah). 14 They said to them, 'We 
14 

from refusing to render judgment, by the verse tfbt< null kS, you shall not fear any man 
(Dewf. 1:17), and a heathen judge who cannot be slain for failing to put himself in the 
precarious position of judging superiors. This is further proof that only performing a sinful 
act makes a Noachide Cable to death, not a failure to act. 

Ramban concludes that the people of Shechem were, like all the iniquitous Canaanite na¬ 
tions [see Levit. 18:27; Deut. 18:9], guilty of overall violations of the Seven Noachide Laws, 
but it was not the responsibility of Jacob and his sons to bring them to justice. However, Si¬ 
meon and Levi zealously took matters into their own hands and avenged themselves. Had the 
people of Shechem become proselytes, Simeon and Levi would not have acted against them, 
but the brothers considered the Shechemite circumcision to be without significance for they 
did it not to convert, but to flatter their master. 

Jacob, however, was angered at their zeal since, he and his children were not required to en¬ 
danger themselves to punish the Shechemites for failure to observe the Noachide Laws. In ad¬ 
dition, Simeon and Levi violated the trust they had gained by the peaceful impression they 
gave Shechem and Chamor in v. 16. Furthermore, who could judge the sincerity of their cir¬ 
cumcision? — they might have turned to God. Thus, Simeon and Levi had killed them without 
justification [see also comm, above and to 49:5 where additional reasons for Jacob's anger are 
offered]. 

[Accordingly, neither Jacob nor his sons, with the exception of Simeon and Levi, ever con¬ 
templated subjecting a whole city to the sword. Their only concern was to rescue Dinah from 
the clutches of her captors and violators. What transpired afterwards was the work of Simeon 
and Levi alone.] 

[The crux of the disagreement between Rambam and Ramban, as explained in Responsa 
Chasam Sofer 2:14, lies in whether a heathen incurs the death penalty for failure to act against 
one who transgresses a Noachide Law. Though both agree that a heathen is responsible to 
obey whatever code of law is adopted by his country, they differ in classification: Rambam 
classifies these social interdictions under the category of robbery, while he classifies the re¬ 
quirement of appointing judges as one of the basic Seven Laws for whose violation Noachides 
are subject to the death penalty. Because such appointment of judges is the basic requirement 
of this law, a Noachide who fails to do so is liable to the death penalty. Ramban on the olher 
hand, classifies the formulation of a system of justice as the basic requirement for the seventh 
Noachide Law. Judges must be appointed in order to enforce the laws, but such appointment 
is not fundamentally required by this seventh law.] 

Gur Aryeh questions Rambam's thesis regarding the responsibility of the judges. How 
could they have been expected to judge the chieftain of the region before whom they stood in 
jnortal fear? Although they were commanded to judge, they could do so only when it was pos¬ 
sible; in a case like ours, they would clearly be excused! 

In defense of Rambam, Divrei Shaul cites Sefer HaYashar according to which Judah later 
defended Simeon and Levi to Jacob on the grounds that no one in the city even questioned 
Shechem's wantonness, much less judged him. This proved their collective guilt in the matter 
(cited by R' Chavel). 

The Midrash, while not condoning their action — since Jacob himself condemned it — 
points out that savage though it was, it was not the result of mere brutality, but of a desire to 
safeguard the honor of their sister, as Simeon and Levi put it [u. 31): Should he treat our sister 
like a harlot? 

Gur Aryeh offers an entirely different insight into the act of Simeon and Levi. In his view it 
is unrelated to the Noachide Laws. Only in the case of individual sinners do such laws and the 
responsibility of the courts come into play. In the case of nations, however, the Torah permits 
a victim of aggression to go to war against its attacker. Since Canaan and Israel were separate 
nations, and Shechem committed an aggressive act against Israel, Simeon and Levi had the 
right to declare war. [If so, the questions of how and whether to counterattack were matters of 
strategy. Simeon and Levi did so under cover of deception, while Jacob held that his family's 
situation was too precarious to permit any violent retaliation.] 

However, as R‘ Munk observes, though many commentators justify Rambam's opinion 
that there is collective responsibility for a crime committed in a group and not brought before 
the courts, nevertheless Or HaChaim concludes that neither of those explanations can justify 
their action in pillaging the town and taking the spoils [cf. u. 27], 
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is the Divine Spirit that states that 
they spoke in such a manner only 
because he had defiled their sister 
Dinah. 

Rashi similarly observes that the 
Torah [as the Sacred Historian] 
mentions this to justify the brothers 
and testify that their action was not 
deceitful but clever — for indeed, 
Shechem had defiled their sister 
Dinah. [That these words had to be 
said by God is obvious, because 
Jacob's sons would surely have 
wanted to avoid this painful subject 
(Mizrachi).] 

(The translation, and commentators like 
Rashi above, who view because he had 
defiled etc. as a parenthetic justification, fol¬ 
low the Masoretic punctuation which places 
a pause after nan^i, and they spoke.] 

Ibn Ezra suggest two alternate ren¬ 
derings: They answered ... and they 
spoke to Shechem who had defiled, etc.; 
or: speaking as they did because he had 
defiled their sister Dinah. 

4 

[In any event, this clause, though separa¬ 
ted by a pause, serves to modify the first half 
of the verse. Comp. iKBO in v. 27 

below.] 

According to Sfomo, these words are 
not parenthetic but were uttered by 
Jacob's son s to Chamor and Shechem, 
the intent being: Shechem's offer of ex¬ 
travagant gifts is inappropriate in¬ 
asmuch as he had already defiled their 
sister and for her to accept money 
would make her seem like a harlot 
receiving her hire. Nevertheless, Jacob's 
sons cleverly proceeded to propose cir¬ 
cumcision which they thought would be 
totally unacceptable to Shechem and 
Chamor, or to their tribesmen — their 


intention being to use the demand as a 
ruse to refuse the marriage and thereby 
get back Dinah. 

14 . criKb unnit nnb ... *7513 kS 
rrViy lb ->^fK - We cannot do this 
thing — to give our sister to a man 
who is uncircumcised] [lit. who has 
a foreskin]. 

J.e. we cannot do this thing — i.e., 
accept an exorbitant monetary set¬ 
tlement — in order to give our sister, 
etc. (Sechel Tov). 

It is beneath their dignity even to 
reply directly to Shechem's mone¬ 
tary offer. First a question of prin¬ 
ciple must be solved; their concern 
is of a higher nature than money 
(Akeidas Y itzchak). 

[The term rrbay, familiarly rendered 
foreskin, has the more literal meaning of sur¬ 
plusage. See comm, to 17:11. See also Pur¬ 
poses of Circumcision' on p. 569.] 

Kin nsnn *>3 — For that would be 

▼ r t 

a disgrace among us. 

— Marriage to an uncircumcised 
man would disgrace our family for 
all rime (Ibn Ezra). 

— To us it is a blemish that goes 
from generation to generation. If 
one wishes to insult his friend, he 
would say to him: 'You are uncir¬ 
cumcised/ or: You are the son of 
one who is uncircumcised' (Rashi) 
[See Joshua 5:9.] 

[Thus, an uncircumcised hus¬ 
band for their sister would cause 
disgraceful comments for the entire 
family, and could not be toler- 
ated.] 111 


1. Even though the command of circumcision was then still relatively new, it had acquired 
such religious and national significance that it served to separate Jews from idolators. For a 
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34 cannot do this thing, to give our sister to a man who 
15-16 is uncircumcised, for that would be a disgrace among 

us. 15 Only on this condition will we acquiesce to 
you: If you become like us by letting every male 
among you become circumcised. 16 Then we will give 
our daughters to you, and take your daughters to 


— This marriage would give the 
impression that there was no 
suitable circumcised man to marry 
her (Sforno). 

And were we to intermarry with 
you while you are still uncircum¬ 
cised you would eventually mock us 
for being circumcised (Chizkuni). 

15. D3b nllO riKta’^K — Only on 
this condition [lit. only in this] will 
we acquiesce to you. 

nlfO, acquiesce, [root JVJK, the 3 
being a first person plural prefix] 
has the same meaning in II Kings 
12:9 ink!], and they consented 
(Rashi). 

[Cf. the derivative noun rnNJ?, 
desire .] 

iDi bD cob btenb utau rnn dk — If 

t f f T 1 : T ; • / 

you [will] become like us by letting 
every male among you become cir¬ 
cumcised. 

-r.[Every male — so that any dif¬ 
ference between our people and 
yours would disappear, and we can 
integrate freely with one another]. CI > 

Further, by specifically stating if 
you will become like us rather than 


simply, if you will undergo circum¬ 
cision they meant that as part of the 
circumcision rite, the Shechemites 
would also have to accept upon 
themselves the yoke of the King¬ 
dom of Heaven as sincere converts. 
This, as we shall see, the Shechem¬ 
ites did not accept, despite their 
agreement to circumcise themselves 
(Minchah Belulah). 

Their purpose in choosing cir¬ 
cumcision as the scheme by which 
to render them helpless for the mas¬ 
sacre, was to inflict injury on the 
organ by which Shechem perpe¬ 
trated his base act (Sifsei Kohen). 

[The translation of W 2 h in the passive 
rtiphal — shall be circumcised — follows 
Rashi here, and the parallel passage in 
17:10.) 

16 . DD’nizrnto cob irrtn'nK Mrm 

: V : V T " I v " r i 

lib rij?3 — Then we will give our 
daughters to you, and take your 
daughters to ourselves. 

See Rashbam on the parallel 
phrase in verse 9. Rashi makes the 
observation here that in Jacob's 
sons' reply they too make the initi¬ 
ative rest with themselves — we will 


Jewish woman to marry an uncircumcised man was shameful — a disgrace. This response 
sums up in a few telling words the Jewish conception which is still valid to this day: between 
pure and impure, no union is possible (R' Munk). 


1. It has been pointed out that Chamor and Shechem are obviously convinced that the refusal 
to sanction Dinah's marriage 4s not based on the family's 'social arrogance/ but results from 
higher necessity. They must be glad that the obstacle is not insurmountable, as differences of 
'race' or alien 'blood' would have been. Indeed, differences of race have never been an obstacle 
to joining Israel, which does not recognize the concept of 'purity of blood.' 

The prohibition against marrying Canaanites has a religious foundation. (Ex. 34:12 ff: 
Deut. 7:3), while that against marrying Ammonites and Moabites has moral reasons (Deut. 
23:4ff). Circumcision, together with acceptance of the Commandments and immersing, turn a 
man of foreign origin into an Israelite (Ex. 12:48) (Heidenheim). 
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give ... and we will take ... Com¬ 
pare, however, how Shechem de¬ 
scribes the arrangement to his 
tribesmen in v. 21, making the ini¬ 
tiative appear to rest with them. 

The second 3 in umi has a dagesh [which 
grammatically indicates a dropped letter] 
since it serves the purpose of two 3's; the 
word should technically be conjugated as 
U3n3l from the root ^n3 and the plural suffix 
13. (But when double consonants occur in this 
way together, one is dropped for ease of 
pronunciation. Cf. comm, to '3an in 33:11] 
(Rashi). 

in* oyb ii»m narm uauPi — [And] 
we will dwell with you, and become 
a single people. 

[In v. 13 Ramban makes the 
point that it was this condition that 
was the source of Jacob's later agita¬ 
tion when his sons took the lives of 
the Shechemites. Whatever the evils 
of the townspeople, his sons had 
made them a condition — and 
broken it!] 

17. biranb irb* iynum Kb Dto — 

■ k k * 

But if you will not listen to us to be 
circumcised. 

fk 

Jacob's sons also avoided any 
reference to Shechem's vile deed, or 
even to the fact that Dinah was in¬ 
carcerated in his house. They mere¬ 
ly made it clear, that should She¬ 
chem refuse their proposal they will 
take their daughter [i.e., sister; see 


below] and go. The implication was 
clear: In no way will we permit her 
to be married to one who is uncir¬ 
cumcised; therefore if you do not 
consent — although she is no longer 
a maiden and will be entitled to a 
smaller marriage settlement in con¬ 
sequence — we are not concerned 
but we will take our daughter and 
go (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

uabm riK ^npbi - [Then] we 
will take our daughter and go. 

— Though she is still in your 
house, we will take her from you 
and go with all our wealth, from 
which you will derive no benefit 
(5 for no). 

They called Dinah their daughter not 
sister since they were speaking in behalf 
of their father (Tur); and because she 
was still a minor (Ibn Ezra). 

By referring to Dinah as their daugh¬ 
ter, they emphasized to him that if their 
terms were not accepted, they would be 
prepared to jeopardize themselves for 
her as would a father for his daughter. 
Cf. Tanchuma cited by Ramban in 
comm, to 19:8 (Haamek Davar). 

18. The Shechemites accept. 

-rtnrr ’•rya onnan ntt™] — Their 

■| ■ r j ■■■»•■* » ■ >m 

proposal [lit. words] seemed good in 
the view of Chamor. 

The father was as foolish as the 
son! (Lekach Tov). 
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34 ourselves; we will dwell with you, and become a 

17-20 single people. 17 But if you will not listen to us to be 

circumcised, we will take our daughter and go.' 

18 Their proposal seemed good in the view of 
Chamor^_and in the view of Shechem, Chamor's son. 
19 The youth did not delay doing the thing, for he 
wanted Jacob's daughter. Now he was the most 
respected of all his father's household. 

20 Chamor — with his son Shechem — went to the 
gate of their city and spoke to the people of their city, 


Harris uzw — And in the 

—l | \ m •• | | 

view [lit. eyes] of Shechem, Cha¬ 
mor's son. 

If it seemed fair to Chamor it cer¬ 
tainly would have seemed fair to 
Shechem; why then is it necessary 
to give Shechem's positive reaction? 
— In making their proposal, the 
brothers were careful to put it in 
such a way that it could be in¬ 
terpreted that they insisted upon 
the circumcision only of Shechem 
himself. While they explicitly men¬ 
tioned the prospective husband (v. 
14), they did not say directly that all 
tribesmen had to be circumcised. 
This careful omission was to avoid 
the risk that the very suggestion 
might so anger the townspeople 
that they would become violent. As 
a result, Shechem understood that 
he might be the only one with the 
'humiliating mark of circumcision'. 
It was to this possibility that he had 
to give his separate assent (Haamek 
Davar). 

19. nYwyb iyin “inK’Kbi — 

[And] the youth did not delay doing 
the thing. 

I.e., in presenting the proposal to 
his townsmen; or alternately, in set¬ 
ting an example by submitting im¬ 
mediately to circumcision even 
before he revealed the proposal to 


the others (Abarbanel). 

— So consumed was he with pas¬ 
sion for n^S, Jacob's daughter 
(Lekach Tov). 

ton rr»a 1333 Kim — Now [lit. 
and] he was the most respected of 
all his father's house[hold]. 

And he was accordingly confi¬ 
dent that the others would consent 
— so great was his influence upon 
them as the most respected of all his 
father's household (Rashbam; 
Hoffmann). 

According to Sforno, the syntax 
is: Although he was the most 
respected of all his father's 
household [and therefore could 
have waited to circumcise himself 
last], nevertheless, the youth lost no 
time [and set himself as the ex¬ 
ample] ... so strongly did he desire 
Jacob's daughter. 

20. *iyty bx 133 D3tfi non kS*i 

V 1 VI ”1 ▼ — 

Dmy — [And] Chamor—with his son 
Shechem—went [lit. came] to the 
gate of their city. 

[The Hebrew k^3, went, is in the 
singular, indicating that they both 
came as one — with a common pur¬ 
pose.] 

— The gate was where the elders 
and important citizens would con¬ 
gregate (Radak). 
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[The gates of a city, like the gates 
around the Old City of Jerusalem today, 
were fairly large edifices. They were not 
gathering places for idlers, but for the 
assembly of the dignitaries of the land. 
So we find throughout Scripture that 
the elders and judges stationed them¬ 
selves at the gate of a city. Boaz, who 
was a judge, sat at the gate (Ruth 4:1); 
as did Mordechai (who stationed him¬ 
self at the gate of the King; see comm, to 
Esther 2:19). Solomon praises the 
woman of valor whose husband is 
known at the gates, where he sits among 
the elders of the land (Prov. 31:23). 
Commercial transactions took place and 
disputes were settled at the gate of a 
city.] 

Apparently, sufficient time had 
elapsed since Shechem's circumci¬ 
sion for the wound to heal enough 
to permit him to go to the city gate 
(R' Hoffmann). 

21 ♦ Chamor presents the plan in 
the most glamorous light possible. 
He tactfully avoids any mention of 
the personal benefit his son sought 
thereby; the implication is that the 
town as a whole will benefit from 
this new association, and that 
Chamor is selflessly interested only 
in the community's welfare (R' 
Hoffmann). 

uriK on n*?Kn o^tcn — 

These people are peaceable with us. 


In spite of the wrong perpetrated 
on them, they are peaceable and 
whole-hearted [nbtf 3b?i, Dibits 
(Rashi)) toward us; they have no in¬ 
tention of taking revenge and you 
need not fear them (Radak; Sforno). 

Therefore, you need not under¬ 
take any security measures to guard 
yourselves against them (Ramban). 

an’apb DHr n 3£P nan yii<m — For 
see, there is ample room in the land 
for them [lit. and the land, behold 
there is breadth of hands before 
them.] 

— You will lose nothing through 
their trade, for an abundant amount 
of merchandise is brought here and 
there are not enough buyers for it. 
The metaphor of Dn;-n3cn, 
breadth of hands, is that of a man 
whose hand is large and generous; 
hence it denotes plentifulness; ade¬ 
quacy (Rashi). 

By their presence they will gene¬ 
rate new commerce from which we 
will all prosper (Haamek Davar). 

. [Shechem added this to justify 
letting in foreigners who will com¬ 
pete with them.] 

D’U/ab lab-npa onis ru* — Let us take 
their daughters for ourselves as 
wives. 

Here Chamor assigns to his 
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34 saying, 21 'These people are peaceable with us; let 

21-23 them settle in the land and trade in it, for see, there is 

ample room in the land for them! Let us take their 
daughters for ourselves as wives and give our 
daughters to them. 22 Only on this condition will the 
people acquiesce with us to dwell with us to become a 
single people: that our males become circumcised as 
they themselves are circumcised. 23 Their livestock, 
their possessions, and all their animals — won't they 
be ours? Let us but acquiesce to them and they will 


settle with us.' 


townspeople the initiative of which 
daughters to give and take, in order 
to induce them to cooperate with his 
proposal (Rashi; see Rashbam to v. 
9). 

22. "dt -, 73 Mb binnn ... nxtn ■hk 

T ▼ T T I “ 

D’btoJ nn — Only on this con- 

•“ -*| — v 

dition [lit. on this ]... that our males 
become circumcised as they them¬ 
selves are circumcised. 

What have we to lose thereby? 
We can only gain since they are 
wealthy and there is sufficient 
pasture for all our herds (Radak). 

23. And furthermore ... 

m' v 

□rmn3 _t 7Di nripi nmpn — Their 

▼ : v : ▼ : tt : I* : V ■■»: 

livestock, [and] their possessions 
and all their animals. 

— All the riches they have accu¬ 
mulated (Heidenheim) ... 

Ramban defines the terms n:ipD, live¬ 
stock, and mprn, animals, and discusses 
the difference between them: 

rujpp, literally possession, acquisi¬ 
tion, refers to cattle which are part of 
herds in the field [see Exod. 9:3] — 
whether clean or unclean — since they 
constitute the mainstay of one's sub¬ 
stance. mpn?, animals, includes those 
domestic animals which do not con¬ 
stitute a herd and cannot be called cattle. 

Alternatively, Ramban suggests that 
the two terms are synonymous, the 


repetition being to emphasize the 
vastness of the herds. 

□n Mb Klbn — Won't they be ours? 

This is how it always ended: The 
stranger came, toiled, and ac¬ 
cumulated wealth which ultimately 
reverted to his hosts. To induce 
them to accept his suggestion, 
Chamor promised that it would be 
profitable to them and they would 
gradually absorb the rich posses¬ 
sions of Jacob's household. He 
showed them that it was worth their 
pains to accede to the strange condi¬ 
tion made by Jacob's sons. Contrast 
this with the seeming cordiality of 
Chamor's invitation to Jacob in 
verse 10! (Heidenheim). 

The Midrash derives from this 
remark that their circumcision was 
not undertaken for the sake of 
Heaven, but out of greed for Israel's 
possessions. In the end they lost 
even what they themselves pos¬ 
sessed. 

wrw inttfn nnb nniio •hk — Let us 

» 1 I ■- V t T ■* I ■ 

but acquiesce to them, and they will 
settle with us. 

I.e. Just let us acquiesce to them 
— by submitting to circumcision — 
and as a result they will settle with 
us (Rashi, as explained by Be'er 
Mayim Chaim). 
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24. iT»y iyu/ '#y*"ba ... lyniyn — 
All the people who depart [through] 
the gate of his city, listened. 

I.e., consented ( Onkelos; see 
Rashi to 37:28). 

Radak to 23:10 interprets the ex¬ 
pression ’KyS those who 

depart through the gate, as syn¬ 
onymous with "iyty ’KD, those who 
enter through the gate, both idio¬ 
matically denoting the entire popu¬ 
lation of a city. He cites Jeremiah 
17:19 where the two expressions are 
interchanged. 

However, the fact that the entire pop¬ 
ulace consented to this strange and 
painful proposal in order to satisfy 
Shechem and his father calls for a 
special explanation. 

R' Hirsch perceives a clue in the fact 
that the expression Imy nyu> ‘•tpr 1 ’, those 
who depart through the gate of his city, 
is used twice in our episode, instead of 
1*vy iyu> no, those who arrive through 
the gate of his city, the more common 
expression for city residents. He accor¬ 
dingly suggests that the expression used 
here seems to indicate that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Shechem's city were, for the 
greater part, peasants and farmers 
whose work took them daily out of the 
city. Chamor and Shechem were ap¬ 
parently the overlords of the district and 
the people — who regularly departed via 
the gate of the city — were perhaps their 
vassals and accustomed to harsh mea¬ 
sures; thus, they listened. 


Meshech Chochmah observes that in 
23:10 the expression those who enter 
the city gate included the womenfolk 
who had come to mourn Sarah, while 
here the subject is circumcision and the 
expression who depart through the city 
gate refers to the men who went out to 
trade. Women — especially in Eastern 
countries — stay at home. [See Chizkuni 
below.] 

Tosafos HaRosh offers that the ex¬ 
pression used here refers only to those 
already in town at the time of the 
decree; while in 23:10 the inference is 
even to transient strangers. 

iT'y nyiy ■’Ky^D iDt-bD ibtan — 
And all the males — all those who 
depart [through] the gates of the 
city — were circumcised. 

The stich implies that all the resi¬ 
dents of the city heard Shechem's 
proposal and wanted to flee from 
the decree of being circumcised 
against their will. But no male was 
allowed to leave the city unless he 
submitted to circumcision: all the 
males — whoever wished to depart 
the gates of the city — had to submit 
to circumcision (Chizkuni).^ 

[The rendering of ibton in the niphal, 
passive form: was circumcised, follows 
Rashi and Ibn Ezra to Sis' in 17:12.] 

25. Simeon and Levi decimate She- 
chem. 

d^dnD Dni , n3 ’tt/’bu/n ol'D vm — 

■ “i t i ■ • : “ ■ i * 


1. The Midrash relates that everyone who passed through the gates of Shechem was asked to 
be circumcised. 

'Why?' asked one of the peasants. 

'So that Shechem may marry Jacob's daughter,' they answered. 

'Shechem is getting married and the peasant has to get circumcised!' 

This became a proverb for a situation where one person suffers for another's decision. 
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34 24 All the people who depart through the gate of 

24-25 his city listened to Chamor and his son Shechem, and 

all the males — all those who depart through the gates 
of the city — were circumcised. 

25 And'it came to pass on the third day, when they 
were in pain, that two of Jacob's sons, Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah's brothers, each took his sword and they 


And if came to pass on the third 
day, when they were in pain. 

— Because the third day after cir¬ 
cumcision is the most painful (Ibn 
Ezra). 11 ' 

In another sense, they waited un¬ 
til the third day since it took until 
then to circumcise all the males; by 
the third day, all of them were cir¬ 
cumcised and in pain. Furthermore, 
the verse does not necessarily mean 
physical pain, but grief and regret 
over having submitted to the cir¬ 
cumcision (Daas Zekeinim ; Chiz- 
kuni). 

Sefer HaYashar adds that their regret 
was inspired by the realization that for 
having undergone circumcision and ap¬ 
parently conversion, the neighboring 
heathen nations might attack them. 
Therefore, they decided that once their 
woupds would heal, they would avenge 
themselves upon Jacob and his family to 
regain their status among their fellow 
heathens and thereby negate the 
political effects of the circumcision. [See 
continuation of Sefer HaYashar at the 
end of this verse.] 

’ibi pytpttf npjp — [That] two 

of Jacob's sons, Simeon and Levi. 


Why is it necessary to identify 
them as Jacob's sons? — Because in 
spite of being his sons, they did not 
seek his advice but acted on their 
own (Rashi from Midrash). 

Radak observes that although all 
the sons consented to the scheme, as 
verse 13 implies, only two of the 
sons, Simeon and Levi, had the 
courage to carry out the plan. 

[This differs markedly from 
Ramban ad. loc. who maintains that 
a wholesale massacre had never 
been the intention of Jacob, or of 
the brothers in acquiescing to the 
scheme. They had merely wanted to 
disable every able-bodied man, and 
remove Dinah from Shechem's 
house. Simeon and Levi alone 
wanted to avenge their wickedness 
violently, and for this Jacob did not 
forgive them even on his death-bed 
(see 49:6).] 

’PIK — Dinah's brothers. 

Were only Simeon and Levi her 
brothers, and not the others? — She 
is called by their name, however, 
because they risked their lives for 
her sake (Midrash). 


1. The Sages [Mishnah Shabbos 86a] derive from the description in this passage of the third 
day after circumcision being one of great pain, that if there is no hot water available, one may 
heat water on the Sabbath to bathe a circumcised child on the third day after circumcision. 
Y erushaimi Shabbos 19:3 further clarifies that not just the wound itself, but the baby's entire 
body may be washed since the expression nrjtjb nnV'na denotes that all their organs pained 
them. 

Ramban [Hilchos Shabbos 2:14] explains that this permissive ruling takes into account that 
the third day after circumcision is when an infant's life was considered most endangered. 

However, nowadays the halachah prohibits this, inasmuch as apparently the danger no 
longer exists, and since it is now not customary — even on weekdays — to bathe a circumcised 
child on the third day (Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chaim 331:9). 
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Furthermore, this emphasizes 
that because they were children of 
the same mother, they felt the insult 
more acutely, hence the desire for 
revenge (Ratbag). 

lann VJ'K ... inpn — Each [mart] 
took his sword . 

The Midrash notes that Levi was 
thirteen years old at the time. [Sim¬ 
eon and Levi were born — seven 
months apart — in the ninth year of 
Jacob's twenty year stay with 
Laban; making Levi eleven and a 
half years old when Jacob fled from 
Laban. Add the eighteen months of 
his journeying (Rashi 33:17) and we 
arrive at thirteen years for Levi, and 
thirteen and seven months (i.e., six 
months and several days — that is, 
the seventh month) for Simeon.] 
Thus, as Lekach Tov points out, it 
is implied in this Midrashic com¬ 
ment that whenever the Torah uses 
the term U/’K, man, it refers to an 
adult over thirteen years old. [Cf. 
Rashi to Nazir 29b s.v. ’DV ’an.] 

npa by man — And they came 
upon the city confidently. 

Confidently — because the She- 
chemites were in pain [and in¬ 


capacitated]. According to the Mid¬ 
rash they were confident because 
they relied on the strength of the 
old one' (Rashi ).m 

Following the Midrash [see footnote], 
it was the physical strength of their old 
father, Jacob, that they relied on; while 
many commentators suggest that their 
confidence was centered on Jacob's 
spiritual merits. 

Maharshal and Kli Y akar suggest 
that by the 'old one/ Rashi refers to 
Abraham, and their confidence was 
based on the anticipatory prayers 
Abraham had offered on their behalf 
when he had made Shechem his first 
stop in Canaan [over 180 years earlier!] 
[see Rashi to 12:6.] 

Furthermore, Kli Y akar, continues, 
Jacob's sons were confident that the 
neighboring nations would not come to 
the Shechemites' aid, reasoning that the 
Shechemites had read themselves out of 
Canaanite society by circumcising 
themselves. (2J 

Onkelos perceives that it is the city 
which is described as np3, secure; con¬ 
fident. The verse tells us that the 
brothers came upon the city which 
basked in a feeling of complete security. 

Rashbam concurs, and adds that 
throughout Scripture secure, refers 
to the residents of a city. R'Hirsch 
similarly renders: ... and come upon the 


1. The Midrash records that although Jacob disapproved of his sons' action, nevertheless he 
recognized his responsibility to protect them against possible retaliation from vengeful 
Canaanites. 

He took his sword and bow and stood at the entrance to Shechem and exclaimed: 'If the 
heathens com" to attack my sons, I will fight them!' It was to this that Jacob alluded when he 
said of Shechem [40:22]: ' Which l seized from the hand of the Amorite with my bow and with 
my sword.' 

Ramban [v. 13) cites a version of this Midrash [= Midrash Vayisu, in Eisenstein Otzar 
Midrashim p. 157; see Rashi to 40:22] that the surrounding nations actually waged three ma¬ 
jor wars against Jacob's family, and were it not for Jacob who donned his weapons, they 
would have been in mortal danger. 

The Torah, however, does not elaborate about this because it was a hidden miracle, [i.e., a 
feat which one could erroneously attribute not to a miracle, but to Jacob's natural strength; see 
comm, to 11:20; 17:1; and further 33:5]. 
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34 came upon the city confidently. They killed every 
26 male , 26 And Chamor and Shechem his son they kil¬ 

led at the point of the sword . Then they took Dinah 
from Shechem's house and left. 


city which was resting trustfully. 
Comp. Ezekiel 30:9. 

unnn — [And] they killed 
every male. 

The question of how the right¬ 
eous sons of Jacob were justified in 
perpetrating such a massacre 
against the seemingly innocent 
townspeople of Shechem, and the 
question of collective guilt are dis¬ 
cussed at length in the footnote to u. 
13. 

Chizkuni suggests that Simeon 
and Levi acted only after they heard 
of the insincere and devious manner 
in which Chamor and Shechem 
reported their proposal to the peo¬ 
ple of Shechem [u. 23]. Their 
duplicity made it clear that their cir¬ 
cumcision was not sincere. 

— It was clear that their primary 
motive in accepting the plan was to 
deprive Jacob and his sons of their 
property (Sforno). 

According to Sefer HaYashar, Dinah 
had overheard a plot by Chamor's 
brother Chadakkum, and six other 
brothers — who had opposed the cir¬ 
cumcision plan — to rise up and slay 
Jacob's family after the Shechemites 
had recovered from their wounds. 
Dinah sent word of this to her brothers, 
and they rose up in this pre-emptive 
strike, decimating the whole town, ex¬ 
cept for two young men who escaped 
and hid in some lime-pits. These two 
survivors rallied the surrounding na¬ 


tions to attack Jacob's family, as noted 
in the footnote below. 

26. "’•gbinn ua Dstfruo unn nm 

~ : IT ; VI VI -I V 1 

nn — And they killed Chamor and 
Shechem his son at the point of the 
sword. 

— After finally locating them 
(Sforno). 

It was only after they had killed 
every male in town — many of 
whom had beeruguarding the palace 
— that Simeon and Levi were able to 
slay Chamor and Shechem, who 
were then left unprotected (Or 
HaChaim). 

wy’i ddu/ rv>3n nn n« inpn — 

Then [lit. and] they took Dinah 
from Shechem's house and left [lit. 
and went out]. 

[Took is understood in the Mid- 
rashic sense of urging and pur- 
suading; comp, rip’] in 2:15 and 
12:5]: 

R' Huna said that she was over¬ 
come with shame and argued, 
'where shall I go to bear my shame?' 
and refused to accompany them un¬ 
til Simeon agreed to marry her. He 
agreed and she became Simeon's 
Canaanite wife mentioned in 46:10, 
so-called because she had lived with 
a Canaanite (see Rashi an dMizrachi 
there. Cf. also comm, to 30:24 and 
to 37:5 and 30:2). 

According to another opinion in 


2. This, R‘ Yonasan Eyebescheutz observes, was the reason Jacob's sons chose circumcision 
as the way to overcome the Shechemites; certainly, the valiant sons of Jacob could have over¬ 
powered them even were they not circumcised. However, Jacob's sons knew that had they at¬ 
tacked and defeated uncircumcised heathens, the nations would have clamored in protest. 
Once the Shechemites circumcised themselves and indentified as Jews, however, the brothers 
knew that the nations would disassociate themselves from the Shechemites because not a peep 
is heard when Jewish blood is spilled. This added to their confidence. 
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the Midrash — and this is the opin¬ 
ion favored by Rambati to v . 12 — 
she lived in Simeon's house [not as 
his wife, but] shut up as a veritable 
widow. She went down with them 
to Egypt, and there she died. Si¬ 
meon — or the children of Israel 
after the Exodus — compassionately 
brought her back to Canaan for 
burial. Ramban notes that her grave 
is in the city of Arbel near the grave 
of Nitai the Arbelite. 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 38, Dinah had borne a 
daughter from Shechem's assault, 
whom she named Asenath. The 
brothers were opposed to keeping 
the child so that people would not 
speak of licentiousness in 'Jacob's 
tents.' To guarantee her safety, 
Jacob engraved HASHEM's Name on 
a metal plate, hung it on her neck, 
and left her in the field under a 
bush. Providence brought the child 
to the home of Potiphera, priest of 
On in Egypt, who was childless. He 
and his wife adopted her and Joseph 
later married her [41:45]. Tosafos 
HaRosh mentions that her name 
Asenath was in commemoration of 
her having been placed under the 
bush [rqp]. . 

Another tradition recorded in 
dava Basra 15a, maintains that 
Dinah married Job and had a most 
positive influence on him. 

27. by iio npyi •'aa 

T*yn — The sons of Jacob came 


upon the slain, and they plundered 
the city. 

Upon the slain — i.e., to strip the 
corpses (Rashi). 

[It is not clear from the text 
whether Simeon and Levi plundered 
the city alone, or whether at this 
point the other brothers joined in as 
well.] 

According to Targum Yonasan 
(and this is the opinion followed by 
most commentators), the verse 
means that the rest of the brothers 
came while Simeon and Levi were 
departing with Dinah. R' Hoff¬ 
mann offers that this accounts for 
the past perfect 1K3, lit. had come, 
for they came while Simeon and 
Levi were still there, but after the 
massacre had been completed. By 
the time they arrived, no 
Shechemites were left alive. Thus 
Scripture testifies that they had no 
hand in murder; they allowed them¬ 
selves only to take spoils because of 
their outrage at Shechem's deed, 
and to act as a moral deterrent 
against similar violations in the 
future. 

Or HaChaim maintains that all 
the brothers plundered the city 
since the property was rightfully 
theirs as compensation for 

humiliation. As Rambam notes in 
Hilchos Naarah Besulah chapt. 2, 
such payments must be assessed on 
the basis of the status of the man 
and the girl involved. Thus, con¬ 
sidering Dinah's exalted status as 
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34 27 The sons of Jacob came upon the slain, and they 

27-29 plundered the city which had defiled their sister. 

28 Their flocks, their herds, their donkeys, whatever 
was in the town and whatever was in the field, they 
took. ^All their wealth, all their children and wives 
they took captive and they plundered, as well as 


Jacob's daughter, the brothers took 
everything for their father, for in 
the case of heathens, we do not app¬ 
ly the rule: mjp)? mb D^p, 

One is given only the more severe 
penalty, but is excused from the les¬ 
ser one. Therefore, although the 
Shechemites suffered the supreme 
penalty of death, they remained 
culpable for all money payments 
arising out of the offense. 

□nlriK iNipp — Which had 
defiled their sisfer. 

The translation of the last stich 
follows Radak. Others render: 
because they [ = the residents] had 
defiled their sister. 

The verb defiled is in the plural. 
Thereby the Torah bears testimony 
that all the Shechemites were collec¬ 
tively guilty for Shechem's atrocity 
by*allowing it to go unchecked, and 
by their subsequent insincerity. By 
their complicity, the Shechemites 
were guilty of kidnapping which 
comes under the category of the 
Noachide prohibition against rob¬ 
bery. Were this their only crime, 
Jacob's sons would not have reacted 
so extremely — it was the emotional 
outrage by Shechem's rape that 
caused their vengeful massacre. 
This also explains their taking of 
spoils as ntpX compensation for the 
humiliation, as explained above 
(Ibn Caspi; Or HaChaim). 

Additionally, all the townspeople 
shared responsibility because She- 
chem would never have committed 


this evil had it not been tacitly ap¬ 
proved by the citizens for the chief 
to take whomever he lusted after 
(Sforno). 

28. “nio nipmnjj} 

Dpntan — Their flocks [of small un¬ 
gulates: sheep, goats, etc.], [and] 
their herds [large cattle], [and] their 
donkeys. 

Thus by taking their property, 
Jacob's sons did to the Shechemites 
what the latter had planned to do to 
them [u. 23] (Abarbanel). 

inpb mtoa upktuo mysrittfK nio 

fr t ▼ - v “i v : • t “i *■ j 

— [And] whatever was in the town 
and whatever was in the field, they 
took. 

— I.e., the stray and domesticated 
animals (Radak). 

R' Hirsch explains this stich as 
further modifying the first part of the 
passage: Their flocks, their herds, and 
their donkeys — both those that were in 
the city and those that were in the field 

— they took. 

29. obTrba-nto — [And] All their 

v ▼ v L J 

wealth. 

The translation wealth follows 
Rashi who cites this meaning of b’n 
[usually forces or strength] in Deut. 
8:17; Numb. 19:18; Psalms 49:11. 

win ntp — 

[And] all their children and [their] 
wives, they took captive, and they 
plundered. 

— To ensure that no one would 
remain there to foment retaliation 
by neighboring tribes (Abarbanel). 
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The translation of 12U> as they took 
captive follows Rashi who observes that 
it is accented on the second syllable [and 
is the third person plural kal past tense 
of the root mut, to capture. Were the 
accent on the first syllable, nut, it would 
have been the third person plural past 
tense of the root 2HP, meaning they 
returned.] 

rpaa "Ui/K’bs mo — As well as 

■ t - v “i ▼ : 

everything in the house. 

I.e., the movable property (Ra- 
dak), in Shechem's or Chamor's 
house (Ibn Ezra). 

The use of the definite article and 
singular the house indicates the 
house of the prime subjects of this 
narrative (R r Hoffmann). 

30. ’ib-bKi ]1ynu/~ l 7i< n’pip. — 
[And] Jacob said to Simeon and to 
Levi. 

[The double use of b^o, and to, 
implies that he spoke to each of 
them as a mature individual, re¬ 
sponsible for his own actions.] 

Furthermore, only Simeon and 
Levi were castigated, for they com¬ 
mitted murder. The other brothers 
took spoils as a form of recompense 
for the humiliation, and the taking 
of the women and children to avoid 


repercussions. In the context of 
what had occurred their action was 
not regarded as evil; perhaps it was 
the only course they could take un¬ 
der the circumstances (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

’ilk nrnay — You have discom- 

4 m I 

posed me. 

Compare the expression D’H 
□nisy, troubled, unclear, waters. 
He meant: My mind is not clear. By 
their rash violence, Simeon and Levi 
had disturbed Jacob's composure 
and placed him in a potentially un¬ 
tenable position should the Canaan- 
ites go on the attack. Midrashical- 
ly, Jacob's intent was: The barrel 
was clear, but you have made it tur¬ 
bid! (Rashi). 111 

— You have clouded me. The 
family's reputation and honor had 
been crystal clear, but you have 
besmirched it (R' Hirsch). 

— Making me odious among the in¬ 
habitants of the land, the Canaan- 
ites and Perizzites. 

The Canaanites will despise me 
and ostracize me, just as one dis¬ 
tances himself from a despicable, 


1. Rashi explains that the Canaanites had a tradition that they would fall by the hands of 
Jacob's progeny. But they thought that this would be deferred until Jacob's progeny would 
numerically increase, and then inherit the land [Exod. 23:30]. Consequently, the Canaanites 
had maintained their silence until now, not anticipating such an early attack on the part of 
Jacob's sons. 'Now that you have attacked’them, however,' Jacob said, 'they will regard our 
conquest of Canaan as having begun, and they will band together in alliance against me and I 
shall be destroyed being so outnumbered.] 
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34 everything in the house. 

30-31 30 Jacob said to Simeon and to Levi, 'You have dis¬ 

composed me, making me odious among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the land, the Canaanites and Perizzites. I am 
few in number and should they band together and at¬ 
tack me, / will be annihilated — I and my household .' 

31 And they said, 'Should he treat our sister like a 
harlotV 


foul-smelling, putrid object 
(Radak). 

You have given my reputation a 
foul smell. And just as you have 
been unjust, you have been unwise 
(R' Hirsch). 

Sforno: They will say that we 
broke our word after they became 
circumcised. 

[According to Rashi in the foot¬ 
note: They will regard our conquest 
of the land as having prematurely 
begun, and though they have been 
confidently tranquil until now, they 
will henceforth take steps to 
counter us.] 

[On the Canaanites and Periz¬ 
zites, see above 13:7.] 

[It is apparent from Jacob's 
remark, and from inferences in 
Ramban above, that once the 
Shechemites had undergone cir¬ 
cumcision — which Jacob viewed as 
possibly signaling a sincere gesture 

— he was prepared to live among 
them for at least a while. It is equal¬ 
ly clear, however, that he had no in¬ 
tention of permitting the Hivite 
Shechem — who had defiled Dinah 

— to marry her. Jacob wanted to in¬ 
capacitate them enough to gain 
Dinah's release, and. then come to 
terms with the city.] 

“ispp ’np PKl — [And] I am few in 
number [lit. and / am a numbered 
people]. 

— I.e., I have a meager force of 


men (Rashi). 

19 PD, number, idiomatically means: given 
to be numbered, hence few. The singular of 
yin [people], n»j, occurs only in names such 
as nb^int?, Methuselah (R' Hoffmann). 

pram 'by isprqi — And should they 
band together and attack me. 

— [To avenge the wrong. Ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash cited in the 
footnote to v. 25, this indeed 
occurred.] 

'nrai ps — [And] / will be 

annihilated — I and my household. 

[This would have been the case 
had not Jacob prevailed, and had 
God not cast His fear upon them 
(see on 35:5).] 

[Note that the Patriarch's re¬ 
proach refers to the dire conse¬ 
quence of his son's misbehavior, 
not to the iniquity of their acts of 
violence. See R' Hirsch in footnote 
to v. 31.] 

31. l-iptOl — And they said. 

— To the contrary! The 'vessel' 
you referred to, [i.e., our honor] was 
made turbid [by Shechem's act], 
and we cleared it! (Midrash). 

uniriKTiK ntynn miran — Should he 

” -1 V V *1 • T 1 — 

treat our sister like a harlot? 

Should he then have been permit¬ 
ted, unchecked and unpunished, to 
treat our sister like a harlot, like a 
loose woman who has no avenger? 
(Radak). 

— She is not a harlot, and her 
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wrong must be avenged! We, as her 
brothers, had the obligation to 
avenge her (Sforno). 

[We were not motivated by bru¬ 
tality, but by a desire to safeguard 
our honor, and our sister's honor, 
which must stand above every other 
consideration.] 

Possibly, the sense of is not 
shall he treat/ but the indefinite 
shall one treat': What we did was 
to make ourselves feared so no one 
else would ever again dare to com¬ 
mit such a heinous crime against 
one of our women. Do you then 
want to keep Dinah and all Jewish 
daughters locked up in a chest for¬ 
ever, to protect then from the gaze 
of every lecher? [See on 32:23] 
(Ralbag). 


— Is it right that people should 
say in the congregation of Israel 
that an uncircumcised idol wor¬ 
shiper defiled a daughter of Jacob 
and no one came to her aid? Or is it 
preferable that they hear that 
because Shechem boastfully abused 
our sister, treating her like a com¬ 
mon harlot, that a whole city was 
destroyed because of her! (Zohar; 
Targum Y onasan). 

Jacob's sons perceived from this 
experience that they would oc¬ 
casionally have to use to force to de¬ 
fend the ideal of purity and honor 
(Alshich).w 

[The T of rniT^ri is traditionally 
written large in some Torah Scrolls. 
I have been unable to find a reason 
for this. M inchas Shay cites the 


1. R' Hirsch finds the entire motive of Simeon and Levi encapsuled in these few words. They 
were convinced that Shechem would rot have dared act as he did were Dinah not a powerless 
alien, hopelessly outnumbered, Jewess. Precisely because it would continue to march through 
Canaan — and history — as a tiny nation, Israel had to wield the sword to demonstrate that its 
women would be protected by whatever necessary means. To do so, they did not care to act 
prudently; they wanted to be feared. 

Had Simeon and Levi stopped at killing Shechem and Chamor, they would not have been 
blameworthy. But they punished relatively innocent people, and then they looted. For that 
there was no justification. [See, however, footnote to u. 13 for the justifications set forth by 
Rambam and Ramban .] 

Jacob's death-bed speech to Simeon and Levi reflect this duality: the rightness of their 
motive, but the wrongness of their excessive means. He cursed their passion and deed, but he 
implictly recognized the lofty nature of the spirit that moved them. By spreading them 
throughout the territory of the future Jewish nation, Jacob assured two things: 1) they would 
not possess the political and military power of decision; and 2) their uncompromising view of 
justice and national dignity would be disseminated throughout the nation. 

Jacob's disapproval of their action was based primarily on the vulnerable position in which 
it placed the family. He did recognize the necessity for armed resistance when called for, but 
he insisted that each case must be judged individually in terms of its overall effects. Jews are 
moral and non-violent — not because they are weak, but because their greatest source of 
strength is the soul, not the sword. 

Abarbanel [whoso comment should perhaps be viewed from the background of his ex¬ 
perience as the leader of Spanish Jewry under the Spanish Inquisition and Expulsion] writes 
that the act of the brothers demonstrates that there are times when it is worthwhile to risk lives 
in order to preserve Jewish self-respect. He continues that God apparently ratified their 
philosophy by causing the Canaanites to fear the family of Jacob. 

Most commentators agree that Jacob did not condemn armed resistance per $e, but insisted 
that each instance must be calmly and dispassionately evaluated. Although Simeon and Levi 
can be defended, their course cannot be regarded as a precedent regulating Jewish conduct 
throughout history. 
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od said to Jacob, 'Arise — go up to Bethel and 
remain there, and make an altar there to God 


* m. 

custom but notes that it is not uni¬ 
versal.) 

Rashi comments on the phrase unin^c nx 
by simply quoting Onkelos' Aramaic transla¬ 
tion: our sister without further elaboration. 

R Bachya struggles with this, and notes 
that he fails to grasp what Rashi intended in 
citing the literal translation of an unam¬ 
biguous word. The commentators provide 
several possible solutions. Tosafos HaRosh 
suggests that Rashi intended to point out 
that n* should be translated as the accusative 
article JV and not as Dy, with, which would, 
as Minchas Yitzchak notes, imply consent on 
her part, as if she too, acted the harlot role. 

Heidenheim suggests, on the basis of 
printed texts, that there are three extant ver¬ 
sions of Onkelos' translation of this phrase: 
a) KJnrw rv ; b) tonrwb i^yiv; c) l’qy: 
KjnnKb, and that Rashi wished merely to es¬ 
tablish the former as the correct one. 

By saying like a harlot — but not 


an actual harlot — they emphasized 
their belief that Dinah had not con¬ 
sented (Lekach Tov). 

Ibn Caspi maintains that this 
could also be why in this verse the 
word lining, our sister, is 
traditionally written 'full' (with a l) 
in contrast with the way it is written 
in verses 13 and 14. For, as the 
episode draws to a close, the 
brothers make a point of saying that 
Dinah remained 'fully' worthy of 
being their sister. 

Jacob does not agree with his 
sons' contention that their extreme 
violence was justified, but he main¬ 
tains his silence; stifling his outrage 
until he curses their anger on his 
death bed [49:6] (R' Hoffmann). 


XXXV 


1. Jacob journeys to Bethel. 

bKTP? nby mp - Arise — go up to 
Bethel 

Nearly twenty-two years earlier, 
Jacob had vowed that Bethel would 
be the site of God's house [28:22]. 
The command that he now return 
there was to imply that Jacob must 
fulfill the vow without delay; 


because he had not done so sooner, 
he was punished by the abduction 
of Dinah (Rashi; Radak; see foot¬ 
note to 34:l). ll l 

Cf. Deut. 23:22: When you make a 
vow to HASHEM your God, do not 
delay fulfilling it, for HASHEM your 
God will call you to account, and you 
will have incurred guilt 

Bethel is geographically on higher 


1. Jacob was held accountable only for his delay in fulfilling the vow on the way home, but 
not for leaving the vow unfulfilled during the years he spent in Laban's house, since the vow 
was to take effect only after he began his homeward journey — If I return safely, etc. [28:21]. 
Thus, he was blamed only for settling in Succoth, instead of going directly to Bethel and then 
to his father. 

Earlier [32:23], Rashi cites only the Midrash that Jacob was punished with Dinah's abduc¬ 
tion for having withheld Dinah from Esau, but makes no mention that Dinah's abduction was 
also in punishment for having delayed the fulfillment of his vow. GurAryeh explains that the 
sin of procrastination caused God to 'open Jacob's ledger,' as it were, and determine whether 
he was deserving of punishment. Then, his sin of withholding Dinah was brought to account. 
Had he fulfilled his vow, the sin of hiding Dinah could have been held in abeyance; 
meanwhile, Jacob could have atoned for it with repentance and prayer. 

Chizkuni and Mizrachi explain that his detour to Succoth and the resultant delay in going 
to Bethel was brought about by Jacob's failure to let Esau marry Dinah. Otherwise, he would 
have proceeded directly to Bethel. Thus, he was punished for his procrastination. 
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terrain than Shechem; hence the term 
go up (Abarbcmel). 

Interestingly, Abraham's route had 
also taken him from Shechem to Bethel. 
See 12:8 (Hoffmann). 

Basing themselves on the Midrash to 
28:17-19 that Mount Moriah in Jeru¬ 
salem had miraculously been moved to 
Luz/Bethel at the time of Jacob's vision, 
many commentators explain the 
implication here, too, that Jacob was to 
go up to Jerusalem. 

— And remain [or: settle] 

there. 

Ramban confesses that he does 
not know the significance of the 
command and remain there. He 
conjectures that God commanded 
him to remain there to enable him to 
purify his camp from the nK»u, 
defilement, of idols that had been 
taken from Shechem or from the 
defilement the people had incurred 
by touching corpses. This was si¬ 
milar to the seven-day waiting 
period outside the camp that was re¬ 
quired of the soldiers who returned 
from the war against the Midianites 
[Numb. 31:19]. Following this, 
Jacob would make the altar. Alter¬ 
natively, he was to dwell there for a 
time before he set up the altar so 
that his mind could be attuned 
spiritually to the service of God. 11 * 

Sforno echoes the latter view, and 


cites how the pious ones of old used 
to wait an hour before praying in 
order that they might focus their 
thoughts upon their Father in 
Heaven [Mishnah Berachos 5:1], 

Possibly the intent was that Jacob 
and his family become imbued with 
the spirit which is associated with 
Bethel and his experience there (R' 
Hirsch). 

The command could also mean: 
Wait there — for the Divine Mani¬ 
festation (R' Munk). 

Another implication of and remain 
there is: Do not be concerned with the 
fact that the Canaanites dwell there; re¬ 
main there and do not fear them (Or 
HaChaim). 

The phrase remain there does not 
imply that Jacob was to settle there per¬ 
manently, for in fact he remained there 
but a short time. The literal intent is that 
Jacob should go to Bethel and stay there 
as long as necessary to prepare himself 
spiritually, and practically, for fulfilling 
his vow and making an altar (Hoff¬ 
mann). 

n?TE Dlp-rripjn — And make an altar 
there. 

After making the necessary 
spiritual preparations, make an altar 
there (Ramban). 

There is an opinion cited in Chumash 
Rav Peninim that Jacob had delayed his 
vow since he was unsure where he was 
to build the altar. According to the 


1. According to the various Rabbinic chronologies, Jacob spent a total of six months in Bethel 
sacrificing burnt offerings. [Included in that six-month period was the time he spent in 
Shechem (Vilna Gaori).] 

Thus, the total duration of Jacob's journey from Paddan Aram to Isaac was two years, and 
the total time away from his father's service was thirty-six years: fourteen in the Academy of 
Eber; twenty in Laban's service; eighteen months in Succoth; and six months in Bethel and 
Shechem. Jacob was held accountable only for the last twenty-two years. His punishment was 
that Joseph was later absent from him for a like amount of time (Seder Olam; Megillah 17a; 
see Rashi further 37:33). 
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35 Who appeared to you when you fled from Esau your 

2 brother.' 2 So Jacob said to his household and to all 

those who were with him, 'Discard the alien gods 


Midrash [see comm, to 28:17] Mount 
Moriah had temporarily moved to 
Bethel/Luz where Jacob made his vow. 
Now that Mount Moriah had returned 
to its location in Jerusalem, Jacob waited 
for God to tell him whether his vow to 
build an altar should be fulfilled in 
Bethel or on Mount Moriah. [Most 
maintain, however, that Jacob was now 
in Jerusalem, on Mount Moriah.] 

[This altar is perceived by many com¬ 
mentators to be in addition to the vow 
of 28:22. That vow was fulfilled by the 
reconsecration of the pillar in v. 14.) 

ityy ’’ipp ^rnpa rpbx rupxn bnb 
Tprw — To [the] God Who appeared 
to you when you fled from [the 
presence of] Esau your brother. 

As a thanksgiving to God for 
having fulfilled the promise He 
made to you there to protect you 
[28:15ff]. This is akin to the Sages' 
declaration [Berachos 54a] that 
whenever one passes a place where 
he was miraculously saved from 
impending tragedy he must utter 
the benediction Blessed be He Who 
performed a miracle for me in this 
place (S for no). 

This was a reminder to Jacob that 
when he was alone, fleeing from his 
brother [27:43], God had appeared 
to him and gave him assurances of 
safety [28:10-15]. God had fulfilled 
His promise, and now it was Jacob's 
obligation to reciprocate by fulfill¬ 
ing his vow of 28:22 (Radak). 

The Name El, as explained by 
Gur Aryeh to Exodus 34:6, in¬ 
dicates a boundless degree of Divine 
mercy, an outpouring far sur¬ 
passing that indicated by the Name 

Hashem. 

Why does God refer to Himself in 


third person — bs 1 ?, to the God — rather 
than in first person — 'b, to Me? 

Radak answers that it was not God 
Himself Who spoke to Jacob, but 
through an angel speaking in His Name. 
The angel reverently referred to God in 
third person. Such angelic communica¬ 
tions are common in Scripture. 

2. iray b? bto irpa'bN — To 

V -I * V 1 

his house[hold] and to all those who 
were with him. 

irva, his household, is variously 
interpreted as referring to his wives 
(Abarbanel) or his sons (Radak). 

The Midrash interprets all thoser 
who were with him to refer to con¬ 
verts whom Jacob had brought un¬ 
der the wings of the Shechinah. 

Sefer Chassidim [Parma ed.] par. 
9X765 cites this passage to teach that 
one should reprove the members of his 
own household first, and then reprove 
others. 

D53h? *iD3n ’rfyrn* npn — 
Discard [or: remove ] the alien gods 
[lit. gods of the foreigner ] that are in 
your midst. 

— I.e., remove from your posses¬ 
sion the idols you have taken from 
the spoils of Shechem (Rashi). 

The term “nan ’nbK, gods of the 
foreigner, refers to idols worshiped 
by foreign peoples (Ralbag). 

R' Hirsch perceives "D3n as an 
abstract noun and renders: gods of 
'strangeness.' It refers to any cha¬ 
racteristics that are foreign to Jews; 
foreign lands in contrast to the 
Jewish land, and the gentile cha¬ 
racter in contrast to Jewry and Ju¬ 
daism. 

[Comp. Rashi and !bn Ezra to 
Deut. 32:12.] 
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The spoils included silver and gold 
jewelry engraved with figures that were 
worshiped as gods. Jacob's household 
members took them only to wear and 
display, but not for worship. Never¬ 
theless Jacob wanted them to derive no 
benefit whatever from articles that had 
been used as idols, but to separate 
themselves as much as possible from 
such matters. Similarly, the Torah com¬ 
manded [ Deut. 7:25]: You shall not 
desire the silver and gold on them, and 
[ibid. 13:18] nothing of that which was 
consigned to condemnation shall remain 
in your hand (Radak). 

Furthermore, Jacob wanted that their 
later service HASHEM not even appear 
idolatrous in any way (Chizkuni). 

R ' Hoffmann includes in the category 
of alien gods the teraphim which Rachel 
had stolen from her father [see 31:19], 
as well as other idolatrous artifacts that 
his servants might still have had in their 
possession from Aram Naharaim, a 
place of idol-worship. Cf. Josh. 24:14. 

— [And] cleanse yourselves. 

— [Spiritually] from idolatry 
(Rashi), since idolatry contaminates 
(Radak). 

— By bathing your bodies (Ibn 
Ezra), in 

D5’nbnv> — And change 

your clothes. 

— Lest you [inadvertantly (Yafeh 


Toar)] have in your possession a 
garment that had been used in 
idolatrous worship (Rashi). 

— Clothes which have become 
contaminated along with you, or 
those clothes which you took off 
the corpses or from their houses 
(Radak). 

R' Hirsch notes the analogy with 
the order given by Moses before the 
Revelation at Sinai: he sanctified 
the people and they washed their 
garments [Exodus 19:14]. For the 
family of Jacob, the ascent to Bethel 
where God had revealed Himself to 
the Patriarch had the same signifi¬ 
cance as the assembly at Mount 
Sinai for his descendants. 

From this verse we learn that 
when one goes to pray in a place 
dedicated for prayer, he must be 
clean in body and in clothing (Ibn 
Ezra). 

3. btrrva nbyai nnnpn 

▼ v .: v : ■* v "i ■* i “ It: 

natn — Then come , let us go up to 
Bethel [lit. and we shall rise and we 
shall go up to Bethel]; [and] / will 
make there an altar. 

Then, in this cleansed state, we 
can proceed to Bethel and serve God 
r R' Bachya). 

'Though we will go up to Bethel, 


1. Thus we see that whoever separates himself from idolatry must cleanse himself (see S'mag 
4:240); this is the reason a convert must undergo immersion (Torah Temimah). 

Rambam [Avos HaTum'ah 6:1] observes that although contamination caused by idolatry is 
a Soferic enactment, nevertheless we see a Scriptural allusion to it in our verse. [Cf. however 
Shabbos B2b where our verse is not cited.) 
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35 that are in your midst; cleanse yourselves and change 

3-4 your clothes. 3 Then come, let us go up to Bethel; I 

will make there an altar to God Who answered me in 
my time of distress, and was with me on the road that 
I have traveled .' 4 So they gave to Jacob all the alien 
gods that were in their possession, as well as the rings 
that were in their ears, and Jacob buried them un¬ 


it is I who will build an altar/ Jacob 
excluded his children from the task 
of building the altar because they 
came into the world only after his 
oath and after he suffered the afflic¬ 
tion ... Only the one for whom the 
miracle occurred must render 
thanks; only he who eats bread at 
the table must say Grace, not 
another who has eaten nothing 
(Zohar). 

’TO nira "tin mVn V? - To [the] 
God Who answered [lit. answers] 
me in my time [lit. day] of distress. 

— When I fled from Esau (Abar- 
banel; cf. v. 2). 

— Throughout my every dilemma 
(Akeidas Yitzchak).^ 

In relating God's command to his 
househod, Jacob does not say that 
God commanded him directly nor 
does he use God's own description 
of Himself in verse 1 as 'the God 
Who appeared to me when I was 
fleeing from Esau my brother.' It 
would have seemed pretentious to 
say that God had appeared to him, 
and that the mention of his flight 
from Esau would have sounded in¬ 
congruous in view of their public 


display of peaceful reconciliation 
(Alshich ; Abarbanel). 

niy# *n-n3 r iny vpi — And 
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was with me on the road that I have 
traveled. 

[As He promised me in 28:15.] 

4. — That were in their 

possession [the Hebrew is idioma¬ 
tically singular: that were in their 
'hand']. 

— [I.e. the idols] in their posses¬ 
sion from the artifacts they had 
taken from the house of idolatry of 
Shechem (Targum Y onasan). 

nrrwto D’nnn nio — As well 

: T i T "i ■ t i ■ vi 

as the rings that were in their ears. 

I.e., the ears of the idols (Chiz- 
kuni). 

According to Targum Y onasan: 

‘... that had been in the ears of the 
inhabitants of Shechem.' The rings 
too, were used for idol worship as 
amulets. They contained images 
within them (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer). 

The connection between rings 
and idolatry is obscure. That the 
Golden Calf and the ephod made by 
Gideon were both made from such 


1. Jacob had been commanded in verse 1 to erect an altar to God Who had appeared to him 
when he fled from Esau , but Jacob wants to pay homage to God not only for the kindnesses of 
the past, but also for those of-the present. And so he uses the present tense, saying: God, 
’niK nJitn, Who answers me in the day of my distress. Jacob experiences Divine salvation as 
an uninterrupted, continuing reality. Even at the end of his life, he used the present tense to 
invoke the angel who saves me from all harm (■’nt< bnln (48:16). For Jacob, Divine 

Providence is always present, always near to man, always merciful. Divine love is infinite and 
inexhaustible, it knows neither past nor future, but only the eternal present (R' Munk). 
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jewelry throws little light on the 
matter ... It is worth noting that the 
Aramaic word for D’nTl, earrings, is 
Kt^Tp [comp, root unp, holy] (R' 
Hirsch). 

now ay nbxn nnn ... inin — 

V : ■ “i f " t “ “ I : * ■ 

And Jacob buried [lit. hid] them un¬ 
derneath the terebinth near [lit. that 
was with, i.e., in the proximity of 
(Rashi)] Shechem.w 

— In a location which will neither 
be tilled nor sown (Ramban). 

— So that others should not come 
upon them and be led astray 
(Radak). 

<*§Since the law requires that idols be 
pulverized and scattered in the wind, or 
sunk in the sea where they will be 
forever inaccessible [Avodah Zarah 
43b], why did Jacob merely bury these 
idols? 

It appears that Jacob's sons did not 
take the idols or appurtenances until the 
Shechemites had renounced them as 
idols, thus making their use permissible 
to them. For, as we learn [ibid. 52b], a 
heathen can nullify an idol against its 
worshiper's will. That Jacob still 
ordered them to rid themselves of these 
idols, bathe themselves and change their 
clothes, was an extra -halachic act of 
piety to add to their spiritual purity in 
preparation for their service of 
HASHEM. Accordingly, burial in this 
case was sufficient, since the idols were 


legally permissible, and Jacob's inten¬ 
tion was merely to hide them (Ramban). 

Another reason Jacob buried the idols 
there rather than take the time to 
pulverize them or seek a body of water 
in which to sink them, was not to delay 
his execution of God's command to 
fulfill his vow (NachaJas Y itzchak). 

Furthermore, Jacob was afraid that 
were he to remain there longer to 
pulverize or burn the idols, the sur¬ 
rounding nations would angrily note 
the desecration of their gods. Therefore, 
he took the most expeditious course 
open to him under the circumstances 
(R ' Bachya). 

According to Midrash HaGadol, the 
terror mentioned in the next verse was 
in consequence of Jacob's act recorded 
here. The inhabitants of the neighbor¬ 
ing cities saw Jacob's mighty feat in 
picking up the terebinth with his hand, 
hiding the idols beneath it, and 
replanting it. The terror of God fell 
upon them. 

is defined by Raslii as 'a kind of tree 
that bears no fruit.' 

Jacob purposely chose such a barren tree 
under which to bury them; he would not 
choose a fruit tree lest its fruit-bearing 
qualities be adversely affected (Alshich). 

The familiar translation terebinth or tur¬ 
pentine tree follows Onkelos who renders it 
NJppia, Pistacia terebinthus, which is one of 
the tallest species of trees in Eretz Y Israel. 

[Rashi in Joshua 24:26 mentions a tradi¬ 
tion that the terebinth mentioned there is the 
very tree of our verse.] 


1. According to several Talmudic sources, Jacob buried these idols — one of which was in the 
form of a dove — on Mount Gerizim near Shechem. That the Samaritans revere Mount 
Gerizim as holy is perceived by R' Yishmael ben R' Yose [Yer. Avodah Zarah 5:4] to be not 
because of the mountain , but because of tbe idols Jacob buried beneath it. 

As noted in Chullin 6a [see Tosaf. ad. loc. s.v. tt^kna] many centuries later the Samaritans 
found this dove-idol at the top of Mount Gerizim where they built their temple, and venerated 
it (see Daas Zekeinim). 
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35 derneath the terebinth near Shechem. 5 They set out, 
5-6 and there fell a Godly terror on the cities which were 

around them, so that they did not pursue Jacob's 
sons. 

6 Thus Jacob came to Luz in the land of Canaan — 


which is Bethel — he 


5. lyp’i — And they set out [lit. 
and they traveled ]. 

itt/N onyn by d’;-6k nnn vrn 
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Drpnl3 , 3p — And there fell [lit. was) 
a Godly terror on the cities which 
were around them. 

— A Godly terror was inspired by 
the military prowess displayed by 
Jacob and his sons. For, as noted 
above [footnote to 34:25], the sur¬ 
rounding nations had waged three 
major wars against them, and were 
it not for Jacob who took up his 
weapons, they would have been in 
mortal danger (Midrash Vayisau). 
[See Rashi to 48:22.] 

Because it was a hidden miracle, 
however, the Torah did not describe 
it, referring to it only by allusion in 
48:22 and with the passing 
reference here. [I.e., it was a miracle 
which man can deny, attributing it 
to the great natural strength of 
Jacob and his sons; thus it could ap¬ 
pear that their own might saved 
them.] The Torah is similarly silent 
regarding Esau's wars with the 
Horites [see 36:20] (Ramban to 
34:13). 

According to Midrash Rabbah, these 
nations assembled at Chatzor to wage 
war, but as noted, they were divinely 
prevented from doing so. For this 
reason, Joshua burned only Chatzor of 
all the cities in Eretz Yisrael that stood 
intact after his conquest, (Joshua 
11:13). This was Chatzor's punishment, 
for a tradition had been divinely 
revealed to Moses who in turn transmit¬ 
ted it to Joshua, that it was at Chatzor 


and all the people who were 


that they assembled. 

npy -oa nn« idti kSi — So that 

l ■ 14 “i “ : t 

[lit. and] they did not pursue [after] 
Jacob's sons. 

For had God not caused His ter¬ 
ror to be upon the Canaanites, they 
would have fallen upon Jacob's 
family 'like the sand which is on the 
seashore in abundance' (Ramban to 
34:13). 

The expression implies that they 
still bore hatred, but would not dare 
pursue them (Ran). 

6. bicrpa Kin lyaa yiK3 utfK nnb 

’ •' * : IV V ! V “I T 

— To Luz in the land of Canaan — 
which is Bethel. 

These many descriptions of the 
site intimate that there was another 
Luz, not in Canaan and not iden¬ 
tified with Bethel (Chizkuni). [See 
comm, to 28:19 for the various 
views on the location of Luz/ 
Bethel.] 

It was only now, with his entry 
into Luz, in the Land of Canaan the 
land of his fathers, that Jacob's 
journey could be considered as hav¬ 
ing ended safely: that is, Bethel — 
the holy site which Jacob had sanc¬ 
tified as a 'House of God' when he 
had departed from the land. God 
had fulfilled His promises, and now 
Jacob, having been returned safely 
to his ancestral home, was prepared 
to fulfill his vow (Hoffmann). 

i»y *itpK nyn-bpi Kin — He, and all 
the people who were with him. 

— This passage informs us that as 
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a result of the aforementioned God¬ 
ly terror upon the surrounding 
cities, not one man among Jacob's 
household or servants was lost in 
warfare [for all his people were with 
him] (Ramban to 34:13); nor did 
any of them die in Shechem or on 
the journey (Radak). 

7. natn uyJ p’l — And he built an 
altar there. 

— On the site where God had 
revealed Himself to Jacob on his 
way to Charan; where he had en¬ 
visioned the angels ascending and 
descending [28:12-13]; and where 
he had erected a pillar [28:18] 
(Hoffmann). 

Most commentators interpret 
that the construction of this altar 
was in specific compliance with 
God's command in v. 1. Jacob's vow 
in 28:22, however, was accom¬ 
plished only later, when he rededi¬ 
cated the pillar [u. 14]. 

bN-jv? b« Dlptpb lop*] — And [he] 
named the place El Bethel .w 

The phrase is interpreted as if it 
read bK'rp33 bft, the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, is in Bethel (the 
prepositional prefix 3, in, being im¬ 
plied); He makes His Divine Pre¬ 
sence manifest in Bethel. Other pas¬ 
sages where the preposition 3, in, is 
implied are: II Sam. 9:4: = “P37p i"P3 
"ran rrns; aboye 24:13 =t*3k rr»a 
TpDK rP33 (Rashi). 

Jacob had already given it the 
name Bethel in 28:19. He now ad¬ 


ded the name El — an act which had 
a significance similar to his naming 
of the altar in Shechem as El Elohei 
Yisrael in 33:20 [i.e., to commemo¬ 
rate the fact that God wrought 
miracles for him there; see comm. 
there] (Radak). 

— Jacob thereby intimated that by 
appearing to him now, God as¬ 
sociated His Presence with the site 
he had named Bethel nearly twenty- 
two years earlier (Or HaChaim). 

As Rashi explains it, the sense is 
that Jacob proclaimed to all regard¬ 
ing that place: 'God is in Bethel' 
(Abarbanel). 

Rashi to Exod. 34:6 cites the M echilta that 
God's Name El depicts Him in His attribute 
as Dispenser of Divine Mercy [as distinct 
from Elohim which depicts Him as Dispenser 
of Strict Justice.) See comm, end of v. 1. 

DTfyjtn y»bt< ib:p ’3 — For it was 
there that [the] God [i.e. in His 
Aspect of Judge and Lord (Rashi); 
R' Hirsch renders: the Divine 
relationship] had been revealed to 
him. 

— This is the specific reason for 
the altar: it commemorated God's 
appearance to him. The fulfillment 
of his vow, however, was ac¬ 
complished with the rededication of 
the pillar in v. 14 (Radak). 

[The verb ibii, had been revealed, 
is in the plural; while Elohim is 
usually followed by a singular verb, 
e.g. D’nbt;? ton, God created.] 

Rashi accordingly notes that 
Hebrew nouns denoting power or 


1. When Abraham and Isaac built altars, Scripture specifies that they proclaimed God's Name 
[*n DB/2 Kip’}; see, e.g., 12:8; 26:24). This mention is unnecessary in the case of Jacob because 
of his large family and abundant retinue, all of whom served God. Furthermore, God's Name 
had already been made known by Abraham and Isaac (Tur to 13:8). 
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with him. 7 And he built an altar there and named the 
place El Bethel for it was there that God had been 
revealed to him during his flight from his brother. 

0 Deborah, the wet-nurse of Rebecca, died, and she 


lordship are often plural, for exam¬ 
ple 39:20: qpV W* [ = HPV ]11|<], 
Joseph's master; Exodus 22:14: If 
its owner [vbya^byg] ,s w *th it. 
Similarly, God's Name Elohim 
which describes Him as Judge and 
Master, occurs in the plural [and 
may take a plural verb, as in our 
verse.] But no other Divine Name 
[e.g., 'H, ever occurs in the 

plural. 

This follows the Sages, [Sanhedrin 
36b] who perceived God Himself to be 
the subject, and the plural verb as mere¬ 
ly an idiomatic form. They cite this as 
one of the verses which prove that 'In 
all the passages that the heretics have 
misinterpreted as grounds for their 
heresy, their refutation is found near at 
hand. It says (in the plural) that God 
had been revealed to him, while in verse 
3 Jacob specifically said that he was 
building the altar to the God Who 
answered (in the singular) me in my dis¬ 
tress.' Thus it is clear from verse 3 that 
there was never a thought V'n of a 
plurality of gods. [Comp, footnote to 
1t26.] 

Onkelos who interprets the sense of 
the phrase renders it in the singular: For 
it was there that ” nb 'bmK, God ap¬ 
peared [singular] to him ; while Tar- 
gum Yonasan takes the plural to refer to 
the angels whom Jacob envisioned 
climbing the ladder (28:12] and renders 
accordingly: to*3Kbp mb itobamK, 

that the angels of God had appeared to 
him. 

TTTK It'D?? — During his flight 
from [the presence of] his brother. 


8. The death of Rebecca and 
Deborah. 

This verse interrupts the flow of 
verse 7 which speaks of Jacob hav¬ 
ing built an altar in Bethel, and 
verse 9 which continues with God's 
blessing which was given at that 
Mme in Bethel. As the Sages taught, 
we are now informed not merely of 
Deborah's death, but of Rebecca's 
as well. The blessing of verse 9 
came to comfort Jacob on his be¬ 
reavement upon the loss of his 
mother (Ramban). 


rnpri] — [And] 
Deborah the wet-nurse of Rebecca 
died. 

Deborah was the same nurse who 
had accompanied Rebecca when, as 
a young girl, she came to marry 
Isaac. (See 24:59). She is identified 
as Rebecca's wet-nurse, because her 
name had not been mentioned 
earlier (Lekach Tov). 

What was she now doing in 
Jacob's house? — Rebecca had 
promised Jacob that she would 
summon him from Laban's house 
when it was safe for him to return 
[27:45]. Accordingly she sent 
Deborah for him in fulfillment of 
her promise, but the aged nurse died 
on the [homeward] journey (Rashi 
citing R' Moshe HaDarshan).w 

Ramban disagrees with R' Moshe 
HaDarshan's view, suggesting that 
it is highly unlikely that Rebecca 


1. [It is not clear when Rebecca dispatched Deborah to summon Jacob, and whether or not 
Jacob left immediately upon Deborah's arrival. Obviously, had Jacob left as soon as Rebecca 
summoned him, it is difficult to understand why he was punished for staying away from his 
parents — he stayed away only in obedience to their orders! 

We might conjecture that Deborah had been sent to him many years earlier, soon after his 
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would have dispatched an old lady 
on such a strenuous mission. 
Instead Ramban offers that after ac¬ 
companying Rebecca to Canaan, 
Deborah had returned to Paddan 
Aram. She was now accompanying 
Jacob home to visit Rebecca. Con¬ 
ceivably, Deborah resided with 
Jacob in order to care for his 
children, in deference to Rebecca. 
Possibly the wet-nurse was dif¬ 
ferent from the wet-nurse men¬ 
tioned in 24:59, since it was 
customary for notables to have 
many nurses. This nurse, Deborah, 
had remained behind with Laban, 
and now Jacob was taking her home 
with him to look after his mother in 
her old age. Deborah's death was 
was mentioned, as we shall see, 
because our verse contains a veiled 
hint at the death of Rebecca herself. 

btrrpnb non)? nripni - And she 
was buried below Bethel. 

— The city lay at the top of a hill 
and she was buried at the foot of 
this hill (Rashi). 

pbxn ni^ri — Below the plateau [or: 
the plain]. 

As Onkelos renders: On the 
lower part of the plain. There was a 
plateau high on the slope of the hill, 
and she was buried beneath it. [The 
word pbx does not mean plateau or 
plain (Mizrachi), rather] this par¬ 
ticular plateau in Bethel bore the 
name 'Alon' (Rashi). 

Rashi's interpretation of Alon as a place- 
name is in consonance with Rashi's exegesis 
to 14:6. 


Cf. Ramban to 14:6 who disagrees with 
Rashi's view that Alon is a proper noun since 
the word Alon is preceded by the definite ar¬ 
ticle n, and a definite article is never attached 
to a proper noun. He maintains, rather, that 
alon is a species of tree — the oak as in Isaiah 
6:13: Like the terebinth and like 

the oak. In translating it plain — called Alon 
because it was a place containing many oaks 
— Onkelos was conveying the sense of the 
verse rather than a literal translation of alon. 

Radak draws a distinction between 
pbx [Ailon], generally translated by 
Onkelos as plain, and pbK [Alon] in our 
verse which Targum Y erushalmi treats 
as a different word meaning oak tree in 
Aramaic. 

See also Mizrachi to 14:6 who observes 
from the fact that Targum Onkelos and 
Yerushalmi disagree as to the meaning of the 
terms, we must assume that there were two 
traditions regarding it, and each Targum 
preserved the tradition he had received from 
his teacher. 

mD3 ]lbr< intf Knp*] — And he 
named it Alon Bachuth. 

According to Onkelos, the name 
is translated as the Plain of Weep¬ 
ing; while according to Rashi, who 
renders Alon as the name of a par¬ 
ticular plateau, it is 'Alon' of Weep¬ 
ing. Targum Yerushalmi, Radak 
and Ramban render: 'Oak' of 
Weeping. According to Ramban's 
interpretation of Onkelos: 'Grove' 
of Weeping. 

R.ashi cites the Midrash that in 
this verse we have a veiled hint of 
the death of Rebecca herself for, as 
the Sages taught, while Jacob was 
there he was informed that his 
mother had died. In Greek alon 
means another. [Accordingly, the 


arrival in Paddan Aram, and he did not return with her, thus making him accountable for his 
extended absence. Indeed, such a view was cited above in the footnote to 30:25. For this 
reason, we must assume that Deborah died on the journey back to Canaan; that would allow 
for the chronology that she came much earlier but that Jacob did not return home when sum¬ 
moned.] 
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8 named it Alon Bachuth. 


name A Ion Bachuth would denote: 
Another Weeping, i.e. weeping for 
another (his mother) as well as for 
Deborah.]w 

Ramban discusses the Midrashic 
tradition that this verse alludes also to 
Rebecca's death, as implied by the name 
Alon Bachuth, Oak of Weeping, which 
the Midrash perceives to mean double 
weeping [interpreting the word m33 as 
if it were the plural nl3^] — one for 
Deborah, and the other for Rebecca. 

Ramban corroborates this interpreta¬ 
tion by observing that it is inconceiv¬ 
able that the grief and weeping solely 
for the passing of the old wet-nurse 
could have been of such proportions as 
to inspire Jacob to name the place after 
it. Furthermore, it says below [u. 27] 
that Jacob came to Isaac his father. Had 
Rebecca still been alive, she too would 
have been mentioned since it was she 
who advised Jacob to go to Paddan 
Aram and was the cause of all the good 
which happened to him there; Isaac had 
merely acted on her advice [see 27:43 
ff]. Hence we assume, with Tradition, 
that this excessive weeping must have 
been occasioned by Jacob's grief at 
hearing the news — while attending to 


the burial of Deborah (Tanchuma) — of 
the death of his righteous mother, who 
loved him, and who was not privileged 
to see him when he returned home. This 
accounts for the name, and for God's 
appearance in order to bless him, and to 
comfort him as we shall learn in the next 
verse. 

<*§ Certainly Rebecca's death is a 
significant event in itself. Why is it 
merely alluded to and not explicitly 
stated? 

— The time of Rebecca's death was 
kept secret so that people might not 
curse her as the mother who gave birth 
to Esau — and therefore the Torah does 
not mention it (Rashi from M idrash). w 

Ramban cites Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation and notes that the mere fact 
that Rebecca's death goes unmentioned 
is, in itself, not remarkable — many 
deaths, such as Leah's, are not men¬ 
tioned! The point is, rather, that her 
death is suggested by allusion — if so, 
why is it revealed only in this veiled 
manner and not explicitly? Further¬ 
more, Rashi's argument that the Torah 
wanted to avoid curses of Rebecca as 
the 'mother of Esau' is not strong since 
Esau is mentioned in connection with 


X. Cf. Sefer HaYashar: Jacob, his sons, and all his people arose and went to Bethel in 
obedience to God. Jacob was then ninety-nine years of age. They stayed in Bethel for six 
months, during which time Deborah, the daughter of Uz and the wet-nurse of Rebecca, who 
was with Jacob's party, died. Jacob buried her below Bethel under an oak that was there. 

At about the same time, there died in Hebron, which is Kiryath Arba, Rebecca, the daughter 
of Bethuel and mother of Jacob. She was buried in the cave of Machpelah, bought by 
Abraham from the children of Heth. Rebecca was a hundred and thirty-three years old when 
she died. 

Jacob wept exceedingly for his mother, and indulged in grievous lamentation for her and 
her wet-nurse Deborah under an oak that was afterwards called Alon-Bachuth, the Oak of 
Weeping. Laban the Aramean also died about this time. 

f 

2. Rebecca's age at her death. 

[According to the traditional Seder Olam Chronology Rebecca was three years old and Isaac 
was forty [25:20] when they were married. She remained barren for the first twenty years of 
her marriage, making her twenty-three years old when she bore Jacob. 

Jacob was now ninety-nine years old when he reentered the land. Rebecca died then, mak¬ 
ing her one-hundred and twenty-two (99 + 23 = 122) at the time of her death. 

(That Jacob was ninety-nine at this time is a simple calculation: Jacob was sixty-three when 
he received the blessings and fled [see footnote to 25:17]; he spent fourteen years in the 
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Isaac's death (v. 29), without concern 
that Isaac would be cursed. 

However, the reason for the veiled 
reference is because very little honor 
could have been paid to her at the 
funeral in view of Isaac's blindness 
which confined him to the house so he 
could not attend; Esau's known hatred 
for her; and Jacob's absence. Cf. the 
Midrash [Tanchuma Ki Teitzei 4]: 
'Since Esau was the only one of her 
family able to be present at the funeral, 
there was apprehension that people 
would curse Rebecca as the mother who 
bore him. Therefore, they took out her 
bier at night. Accordingly, since she was 
buried in this manner by Hittites, the 
Torah does not explicitly state her 
death, but also alludes to it only in a 
veiled manner. [However, in the case of 
Isaac's death, Esau was not the only 
member of the family in attendance; 
Jacob was there too.) 

Sifset Chachomim suggests that the 
intent is that Rebecca's death was hid¬ 
den even from Esau himself, so he 
would not participate. Were he to be the 
only child present, the other partici¬ 
pants would particularly notice him and 
curse Rebecca for bearing him. 

It must be remembered that Rebecca 
was the only one of all the Matriarchs 
who gave birth to someone wicked 
[Ishmael was Hagar's son, not Sarah's. 
Hence the apprehension that she woulc 
be cursed. 


Sefer HaParshiyos comments that the 
mother would tend to be blamed more 
for the wickedness of a child than the 
father. A father's primary role is to 
teach Torah and to educate his child. If 
the child develops badly, people shrug it 
off saying that the child refused to ac¬ 
cept the teachings of his righteous 
father. But a mother raises and nurtures 
her child. Her imprint is there in his 
very being. People will tend to blame 
her for his evil characteristics for they 
indicate her failure in the day-to-day 
task of raising him. 

Gur Aryeh cites the Talmudic 
teaching that a mother contributes 
flesh, blood, and sinew to the infant. 
These are the parts of a human that 
symbolize base instincts. Thus, she is 
blamed if he follows his animal crav¬ 
ings. 

9. God consoles Jacob. 

D^K n?p iKbg -fly ... K*V] — And 
God appeared to Jacob again when 
he came from Paddan Aram. 

This appearance occurred after 
the weeping had ceased, since the 
Shechinah does not reside where 
there is sadness (Sforno). 

"fly, again: i.e., the second time at 
the same place, the first having been 
when he left home on his journey to 
Paddan Aram (Rashi). 


Academy of Eber; twenty years in Laban's house, and two years traveling [eighteen months in 
Succoth and six months in Bethel). Thus 63+14+20+2 = 99). 

However, there is a different opinion based on the Sifri which states that Rebecca's life span 
equaled that of Kehath (which, as recorded in Eiod. 6:18, was 133 years). According to this 
chronology, Rebecca was 133 years old when Jacob was ninety-nine, and she was fourteen 
when she was married. 

Tosafos (Yevamos 61a s.v. pi) concludes that the above M idrashim are indeed conflicting. 
Mizrachi in his dissertation to 25:20 and here concludes similarly but adds that the primary 
Rabbinic chronology agrees that Rebecca was three at her marriage, and hence 122 at her 
death, not 133.) 
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9-10 from Paddan Aram, and He blessed him. 

10 Then God said to him, 'Y our name is Jacob. You 
shall not always be named Jacob, but Israel shall be 


In Paddan Aram, however, God 
never appeared to him except when 
He communicated with him 
through an angel (Sforno). 

[Cf. the angel's communication 
in 31:11-13 where even God's com¬ 
mand of 31:3 appears in retrospect 
to have been part of the angel's 
message; however see other opi¬ 
nions cited there.] 

ink — And He blessed him. 

— With the blessing [of con¬ 
solation] given to mourners [in this 
case upon the death of Jacob's 
mother] (Rashi). 

[Comp. 25:11 where Rashi simi¬ 
larly explains that God 'blessed' 
Isaac by consoling him during his 
mourning for Abraham.) 

10. Jacob is formally named Israel. 

D’iibK lb lpK*3 — Then [lit. and] 
God said to him. 

According to Radak this verse 
'gives the content of the blessing 
mentioned in the previous verse. 

[However, following Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that the blessing in verse 9 was a 
consolation upon Rebecca's death, the con¬ 
struction of our verse implies that this is a 
new blessing, unrelated to that of u. 9. Were 
this to be nothing more than a continuation, 
reading the content of the earlier blessing, as 
Radak maintains, the verse would not men¬ 
tion God as the subject, but would use the 
pronoun: ... And He said to him. However, 
one difficulty does remain: If, as Rashi's 
Midrashic interpretation maintains, v. 9 is a 
blessing of consolation for the tragedies of v. 
8, then the two verses are closely related. 
However, the Masoretic division begins a 
new paragraph with v. 9, indicating that it is 
not connected to the events of v. 8. This may 
be the reason that Radak associates v. 9 with 
our verse rather than with v. 8.] 


^|pU/ — Y our name is Jacob. 

Despite the fact 'the lord of Esau' 
[the angel who struggled with Jacob 
in 32:29] changed your name, you 
are still named Jacob, for it was not 
his mission to do so (Ramban). 

[Thus, God was saying, as noted in 
the comm, to 32:29, that the angel had 
only informed Jacob — under great 
duress — that God would eventually 
change his name. It was not the angel's 
mission to have actually effected the 
change then.] 

— Your name Jacob is not being 
taken away from you even now; it 
will still remain one of your names 
(Alshich ; see below). 

Tiy ^p# Klip 1 kb — You shall 
not always be named Jacob [lit. your 
name shall not be called more 
Jacob]. 

You shall no longer be called only 
[or: primarily] Jacob (Ibn Ezra. See 
Berachos 13a cited below where it is 
clear that the name Jacob was not 
henceforth to be obliterated). 

You shall no longer be known by 
a name which implies deceiver and 
supplanter (Rashi; cf. 32:28). 

The word Tly [more] in this con¬ 
text does not have the connotation 
of never again , but of continuously, 
as in 8:22 ’P’"* 7 ? iV. The con¬ 

notation then is: You shall not con¬ 
tinuously be known as Jacob; you 
will be known by another name also 
(R' Hoffmann). 

:jpu> rpni bkntyi Dk — But 
[(idiomatic) lit. but if; for but)] 
Israel shall be your name. 

I.e., Israel shall also be your name 
(Ibn Ezra). 
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— A name which signifies Prince 
and Chief (Israel). 

Smten in# nt< mp'i — Thus [lit. 

■■ * T II * “ *• 

and] He named him Israel. 

— In addition to his name Jacob. 
This does not suggest that it became 
forbidden to call him Jacob (Radak; 
Ramban). 

Since God Himself later refers to him 
as Jacob [46:2] it is obvious that the 
name Jacob was not to be abolished, but 
made subsidiary to his new name Israel. 
Thus, according to the Sages in Bera- 
chos 13a, Israel would henceforth be his 
principal name, with Jacob subsidiary to 
it. This is different from the case of 
Abraham whose name-change was ab¬ 
solute, and regarding which the hala- 
chah is that whoever refers to him by 
his former name Abram transgresses a 
negative command. See comm, on pp. 
563-564, and comm, to 32:39. 

This [as noted above] is the force of 
the opening phrase o'pjn your 

name is Jacob, i.e., your subsidiary 
name will always remain Jacob, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that a new princi¬ 
ple name is now being added to it. This 
phrase does not occur in the case of 
Abraham; therefore, his name change 
was absolute (R' David Feinstein). 

The name Jacob continued to be used 
in matters pertaining to the physical and 
mundane, while Israel was used in mat¬ 
ters reflecting the spiritual role of the 
Patriarch and his descendants (R' 
Bachya). 

[A difficulty arises from Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation to 25:26 that God named Jacob 
at birth, if the name was God-given, how 
could it now have been deemed inadequate? 
See comm, there, p. 1061. (Perhaps the 
Divine origin of the name Jacob explains 
why it was not abolished as was Abram's, 
after the same change, but remained at least 
the secondary name).] 

According to Sforno, God conferred upon 


Jacob the implication of sovereignty upon 
the gentile nations contained in the name 
Y israel. Its effect was that he would be able 
to withstand his enemies, and his progeny 
would be sole survivors in the End of Days. 

11. God ratifies the earlier 
blessings. 

[In the following blessing, God 
confers on Jacob the blessings of 
fruitful abundance and the land 
which He — as El Shaddai — had 
given to Abraham upon changing 
his name [17:Iff]. This is also a con¬ 
firmation of the Abrahamitic bless¬ 
ings which Isaac had conferred 
upon Jacob when he ordered him to 
go to Paddan Aram [28:3ff]. Then, 
Isaac had blessed Jacob that God 
would indeed bless him after his 
return from Paddan Aram, and that 
a community of people would des¬ 
cend from him. The following is 
God's confirmation of that blessing. 

In the commentary, citations will 
be drawn from the parallel expres¬ 
sions in the earlier blessings.] 

— I am El Shaddai. 

— I am sufficient [’H 
to bless, for the blessings are Mine 
(Rashi). 

[Comp. comm, to this Name on 17:1; 
28:3. See also 43:14 where Rashi in¬ 
terprets: 'God ’H"^, Who is sufficient in 
granting His Mercies (Sk reflects God's 
attribute as Dispenser of Mercy [Rashi, 
Exodus 34:6]), and in Whose hand is 
sufficient (’T) power to give. This is the 
real meaning.'] 

According to Sforno, this ex¬ 
pression denotes a divine Oath: I 
swear by My Name. This is the only 
place we find that God swore in His 
Name to Jacob. [See Exod. 32:13.] 
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11 said to him , 7 am El Shaddai. Be fruitful and multi¬ 

ply; a nation and a congregation of nations shall 
descend from you, and kings shall issue from your 


nn“n rns — Be fruitful and multiply 
[or: and be numerous ]. 

— This was a blessing [not a com¬ 
mand], as at the Creation (Ibn Ezra). 
[This differs from the view in 
Y evamos 65b cited in footnote 
below.] 111 

— The allusion was to Benjamin 
who had not yet been born, though 
Rachel was already pregnant with 
him (Rashi). 

Sforno perceives this as an exhor¬ 
tation: Do not be dismayed even if 
your children's behavior does not 
please you. Continue to have child¬ 
ren nevertheless; then your family 
will survive even when the other 
nations are destroyed. 

[Comp. God's blessing to Abraham in 
17:6: iKn inna Tink ’mam, / will make you 
most exceedingly fruitful; and Isaac's bless¬ 
ing to Jacob in 26:3: T??! 1 )/ May He 

make you fruitful and make you numerous .] 

Ian nvp D’lA bnp’i ’la — A nation 
and a congregation of nations shall 
descend [lit. shall be] from you. 

Rashi offers three interpreta¬ 
tions: 

(a) [There are two blessings 
here]: Yet to descend from Jacob are 
a nation — i.e., Benjamin; and a 
congregation of nations — i.e., Me- 
nashe and Ephraim, who would 


descend from Joseph and would be 
given the status of tribes. 

(b) [The phrases form one unit, 
meaning: A nation — one that may 
be regarded as one of the world's 
congregation of nations — will des¬ 
cend from him.] This means that his 
descendants who would descend to 
Egypt with him ( Exodus 1:1) will 
number seventy, corresponding to 
the existing seventy nations [see 
comm, to 10:1 (p. 309)]. Further¬ 
more, the Sanhedrin, too, would 
consist of seventy (ibid). 

(c) [A nation — one that will con¬ 
duct itself like the other congrega¬ 
tions of nations — will descend from 
him.] This signifies that later, in the 
days of Elijah, Jacob's descendants 
would sacrifice on nlB3, high 
places, like all the other nations, at a 
time when this practice was forbid¬ 
den to Israel. 

[Compare God's parallel blessing to 
Abraham in 17:6: □’lab ?pnnai, And / will 
make nations of you. Isaac to Jacob in 28:3: 
D'oy bflpb jV’ni, And may you be a con¬ 
gregation of peoples .] 

Targum Yonasan renders: A holy 
people, and a congregation of 
priests shall descend from the sons 
you have begotten. 

1K2P o'obm — And kings 

.. | v ▼ "I " ▼ ! u 


1. R' Yosef in Y evamos 65b derives from the use of the singular masculine expression rri^ 
nan, instead of the plural, genderless lani ns, that the mitzvah of procreation is incumbent 
on man, not on woman. 

That in 1:28 and 9:1, the similar phrases to Adam and Noah are in plural is no contradic¬ 
tion, since those expressions are preceded by 'and Cod blessed them'; thus they are not under¬ 
stood as commands, but as Divine blessings — that they will have abundant offspring, as 
Tosafos ad. loc. observes. 

The mitzvah of procreation, however, is primarily derived from 9:7, where as Maharsha 
counters, the commandment is given in the plural. There it also applies only to men, however, 
notwithstanding the plural, since, the context makes clear, it was addressed to Noah and his 
sons (Torah Temimah). 
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shall issue from your loins. 

— Saul and Ishbosheth who were 
of the tribe of Benjamin (Rashi).w 

[And although they were born 
hundreds of years later, they were 
still regarded in a loose sense as 
descending from Jacob's loins.] 

According to Sforno, the blessing 
was that men fit to be kings will 
descend from him; Israel will not 
require strangers for her kings. 

[Comp. Cod's blessing to Abraham in 
17:6:mar D'qbipi, Kings shall issue from 
you. There is no parallel, however, in Isaac's 
blessing to Jacob.] 

12. As part of this pledge of 
abundant progeny, God reiterates 
the Promise of the Land with which 
this pledge is always associated 
(Malbim). 

piny^ ’nna 

— [And] the land that I 
gave to Abraham and to Isaac , I will 
give to you. 

I.e., just as I have given the land 
to Abraham and Isaac with the 
strength of an oath — a grant not 
subject to forfeiture by sin — I will 
similarly give it to you with an oath. 
This is Scripture's intent in saying 
[Exod. 33:1]: The land of which I 
swore to Abraham, to Isaac and to 
Jacob. [Though we find nowhere 


that God swore explicitly to Jacob, 
the oath is implied in this passage]. 
For originally [in 28:13] Jacob was 
promised the land without an oath, 
but perhaps the repetition of that 
prophecy here constitutes an oath 
(Ramban). [Cf. 26:3. The concept 
that a repeated phrase constitutes 
an oath is from Shevuos 36a; cf. 
Rashi to 8:21 on the repetition of 
qpk kS. See also Sforno to v. 11.] 

'int* rp^riK — And 

to your offspring after you 1 will 
give the land [lit. earth]. 

— I.e., in the End of Days I will 
give your offspring the entire yik/ 
earth, not only Eretz Yisrael, as He 
said [28:14]: Your offspring shall 
spread powerfully westward, 
eastward, northward, and 
southward (uncensored ed. of 
Sforno). 

This assurance was specifically 
reiterated to Jacob to emphasize that 
it was in his offspring that the cove¬ 
nant would be fulfilled and not in 
Esau's (Ramban to 26:3). 

13. D’nb* r»byn by!! — Then [lit. 
and] God ascended from upon him. 

This is similar to the case of 
Abraham [17:22] where it is like¬ 
wise said: God ascended from upon 


1. Abner explained this verse as referring to Saul and Ishbosheth when he made Ishbosheth 
king after the death of Saul, instead of David. [The idea is that Abner justified his support of 
Ishbosheth by noting that the intent of this verse is that kings in plural, denoting a minimum 
of two, would descend from the as yet unborn child of Jacob. Benjamin was the only unborn 
child, although, as noted, he was already conceived. The Rabbis in the Midrash maintain, 
however, that this application of the interpretation was misguided.) 

The tribes of Israel interpreted this verse to imply Benjamin's continued existence among 
the tribes. On this basis, they reconciled with the tribe of Benjamin after the affair of the Con¬ 
cubine of Gibeah, and allowed their daughters to marry with Benjaminites [thus, in effect as¬ 
suring Benjamin's continual existence within the tribes of Israel and the eventual accession to 
the throne by descendants of that tribe) (Old text of Rashi from Midrash). 
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35 loins . 12 The land that / gave to Abraham and to 
12“ 13 Isaac, I will give to you; and to your offspring after 

you / will give the land.' 13 Then God ascended from 
upon him in the place where He had spoken with 
him. 


Abraham. The literal sense of the 
expression indicates that it was not 
merely a vision or dream, but that 
the Shechinah [if one can so per¬ 
ceive It] actually rested upon him 
where he stood. Kabbalistically, [as 
noted in the comm, to 17:22] the ex¬ 
pression intimates that the Patri¬ 
archs are the 'chariot' of the Omni¬ 
present [i.e. His vehicle, the direct 
bearers of His Glory on earth; see 
Overview to Lech Lecha: The Pa¬ 
triarchs — page 357 (Ramban). 

Abarbanel maintains that this ex¬ 
pression denotes an abrupt cessa¬ 
tion of the Divine communication. 
Having, just been promised abun¬ 
dant progeny and the land, Jacob 
was naturally anxious to ask more 
details: What was the significance 
of his wrestling bout with Esau's 
guardian angel? What effect would 
Esau's descendants have upon his 
descendants? What tribulations 
would they endure? What as¬ 
surances were there that the pro¬ 
mise would not be forfeited? But 
suddenly — God ascended from 
upon him! God had no intention of 
revealing to Jacob anything beyond 
what He had just done, and so He 
removed the prophetic inspiration 
from upon him, and Jacob per¬ 
ceived no more. Thi$ is akin to the 
case of Abraham where it says 
[17:21]: And when He had finished 
speaking with him, God ascended 
from upon Abraham. 

inK Dlp)p3 - In the place 

where He had spoken with him. 


— I.e., when he had left home for 
Charan. It was at this very site that 
God had now appeared to him again 
and then ascended (Sforno). 

[This expression occurs three 
times in the following verses.] Rashi 
comments without further elabora¬ 
tion: 'I do not know what this [ex¬ 
pression] is intended to teach us.' 

— That is, although the Midrash derives 
from the earlier part of this verse, as it does 
from the parallel expression in the case of 
Abraham [17:22], that 'the Patriarchs are the 
chariot of the Omnipresent,' nevertheless the 
phrase In the place where He had spoken to 
him does not occur in the case of Abraham. 
Therefore, Rashi feels that its inclusion here 
is inexplicably superfluous. 

Furthermore, as noted, the expression is 
repeated three times in these verses. Perhaps 
it is the repetition of this phrase that Rashi 
finds difficult (Akeidas Y itzchak). 

[Rashi makes a similar comment in 28:5. 
Kitzur Mizrachi there observes that 'Rashi 
was indeed aware of possible interpretations, 
but he knows of none that he considers to fit 
the literal flow of the narrative.'] 

In the kabbalistic sense, Ramban ex¬ 
plains its inclusion by interpreting, as 
noted, that the Shechinah had actually 
rested upon the place where he stood, 
and now It ascended from that place. 
The sense of the Shechinah esoterically 
being in a 'place' must be understood in 
the context of Ezekiel 3:12: Blessed be 
the Glory of HASHEM from His place. 

Kli Yakar adds that this expression 
supports and further amplifies the 
Midrashic interpretation of 28:17. Jacob 
was now standing at Luz/Bethel which 
he had described as the gafe of heaven 
since Mount Moriah had been trans¬ 
ported there [see comm, ibid.] Thus this 
phrase, stating that the Shechinah rose 
up directly from that very spot, in- 
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timates that the Earthly Temple corre¬ 
sponds to the Heavenly one. Jacob 
remained on earth while the Shechinah 
rose up to the corresponding holy spot 
in heaven. 

Furthermore, the Zohar perceives an 
implication from this phrase that 
Mount Moriah was again uprooted and 
merged with Luz/Bethel for the occa¬ 
sion of this sanctification, as it had been 
before. 

14. Jacob fulfills his vow. 

irm nipaa npy ar>i 

• v “■ It- t - I - •• 

— [And] Jacob had set up a pillar at 
the place where God had spoken 
with him. 

— The translation in past-perfect 
follows Ibn Ezra and Ramban: 
Jacob had erected such a pillar when 
God first spoke to him at Bethel 
[28:18]. Thus, this verse does not 
describe a new pillar, but refers to 
the original one. Jacob now rededi¬ 
cated it in fulfillment of his vow of 
28:22. 

Ibn Ezra adds that, alternatively, 
this verse could be describing a new 
pillar, but he prefers the former in¬ 
terpretation. Ramban concurs, and 
writes: 'This'is the correct view.' 

The Torah mentions that Jacob 
set up the pillar at the place where 
God had spoken to him to empha¬ 
size that Jacob fully perceived the 
sanctity of that very site — now 
even more so than before — as a 
result of all the Divine Revelations 


he experienced there (Radak; see 
Ramban above). 

The question of how Jacob could have set 
up a pillar, an erection which the Torah later 
forbade and ordered destroyed, is discussed 
in the comm, to 28:18 s.v. DtfcHi. 

J3K n3¥» — A pillar of stone. 

— The stone on which he had 
slept, and which had miraculously 
coalesced [28:18; 22 (Midrash). See 
Ramban there who distinguishes 
between a pillar which consists of 
one standing stone, and an altar 
which is constructed of many 
stones.] 

n'Vy to — And he poured a 
libation upon it. 

— This, Jacob did now (Ram¬ 
ban). 

According to Ibn Ezra, this pour¬ 
ing of water or wine was to cleanse 
the pillar in preparation for the 
ritual pouring of oil which was to 
follow. Most commentators how¬ 
ever, perceive this act of libation to 
be a ritual act in itself, symbolic of 
future libations that Jacob's descen¬ 
dants would make as part of their 
sacrificial service in the Temple. 

Cf. Targum Yonasan: '... and he 
poured upon it a libation of wine 
and a libation of water because this 
is [symbolic of] what would be done 
[by his descendants] at the feast of 
Succos.' 

In this vein, Sforno [who ap¬ 
parently interprets that this 
Luz/Bethel site was identical with 
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35 

14-16 


14 Jacob had set up a pillar at the place where God 
had spoken with him — a pillar of stone — and he 
poured a libation upon it, and poured oil upon it. 
15 Then Jacob named the place where God had 
spoken with him Bethel 

16 They journeyed from Bethel and there was still a 
stretch of land to go to Ephrath, when Rachel went 


Mount Moriah, as noted in the 
comm, to 28:19] maintains that 
Jacob thereby fulfilled his vow 
[28:22]: Then this stone which I 
have set up as a pillar shall become a 
House of God. The libation served 
to dedicate the place in preparation 
for that ultimate purpose. 

[Rashi to 28:22 similarly com¬ 
ments that this verse describes the 
fulfillment of Jacob's vow.] 

patp irby pirn — And [he] poured oil 
upon it. 

[Thereby anointing it and con¬ 
secrating it as an altar. (See 
Rashbam to 28:18 and Rashi to 
31:13).] 

In 28:18, Jacob had but a meager 
amount of oil, so he poured oil only 
mpto by, on its top [see Radal there]; 
now he had oil in abundance, so he 
poured oil mby, upon its entire surface. 

It is self-evident that while in 
Bethel, Jacob also fulfilled the por¬ 
tion of his vow concerning tithes 
[28:22], and gave the tithes to 'one 
in that generation worthy of receiv¬ 
ing it' (Ibn Ezra). [According to 
Rashi on 32:22, Jacob had already 
set aside the tithes before he sent his 
tribute to Esau.] 

15. Dipran Dtp nK a'pjp 
birrpa o 'TibK Dtp irm — Then 

Mm m M I y ■ ■■ ■ 

Jacob named the place where God 
had spoken with him [there] Bethel. 

He had named it Bethel previous¬ 
ly [28:19], but he reiterated that 
name several times to confirm that 


it was indeed a suitable place for a 
Sk rr»3, lit. House of God , and that 
the Divine Presence would always 
be manifest there (Ramban). 

Or HaChaim [following Radak] 
suggests that Jacob had originally 
named the entire city Bethel. This 
verse informs us that now he 
bestowed that name also on the im¬ 
mediate area surrounding the pillar 
where God had spoken to him. 

According to the Vilna Gaon's comm. 
to Joshua 16:12, there were three dif¬ 
ferent locations that Jacob named 
Bethel: In 28:16; El Bethel [35:7]; and 
Elohim Bethel in our verse. [Apparent¬ 
ly, he translates our verse to mean: And 
Jacob named the place where He had 
spoken to him: Elohim Bethel. Cf. on El 
Bethel in v. 7.] 

The birth of Benjamin and 
death of Rachel. 

16 . nmDK toab n Kn " n "' :D "iivtpi 
— And there was still a stretch 
of land [i.e. a short distance (see 
Rashi below)] to go [lit. fo come ] to 
Ephrath. 

[Identified in v. 19 with Bethle¬ 
hem.] 

The phrase is discussed 

by Rashi. He cites M enachem who 
relates the word rnrp to nn33, much, 
and accordingly explains the phrase to 
mean: a great distance. Rashi also cites 
the M idrashic interpretation that it is 
related to rn^p, sieve, referring to the 
time of year when the earth is riddled 
with holes like a sieve — a time when the 
land is plowed. This follows the winter 
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rainy reason, and precedes the intense 
summer heat. [Unlike the roads during 
the rainy season, they are then fully 
passable. (See Rashi to 48:7 where this 
is definitely the implication).] 

Rashi discounts the above as incor¬ 
rect. As proof, he cites II Kings 5:19 
where it is related that Naaman 
departed rn:p. [There it could not 
mean a great distance as Menachem in¬ 
terprets, since the context implies that 
he went only a short distance when 
Gehazi ran after him; nor is the 
Midrashic interpretation that the land 
was passable relevant to the context 
there.] 

Accordingly Rashi concludes that the 
expression yiKii rn33 means a rn}3, 
'certain measure of land' which is called 
a rnna [kivrah]. This is similar to such 
expressions as acres (HJaar,) of vineyard; 
a portion (npbn) of the field. In measur¬ 
ing walking distance, the term 'kivrah 
of land' is used to denote a certain dis¬ 
tance [the exact length of which is now 
unknown to us]. 

From Rashi's commentary to the 
parallel expression in 48:7, it becomes 
clear that a short distance is meant equal 
to about 2,000 cubits [about 3 A of a mile] 
— the distance outside of a city permit¬ 
ted to be covered on the Sabbath [mni? 
n3ttij. The Midrashic interpretation 
takes y3K rn}3 as a description of the 
terrain, showing that the road was not 
impassable; were it not for the Divine 
command to bury Rachel there by the 
roadside, Jacob could have borne her to 
Bethlehem.] 

Ramban writes that while he lived in 


Spain he agreed with Radak [Shorashim 
s.v. ma] that the root word was ma, to 
take food, and the 3 is not a root letter 
of the word, but the 3 of comparison. 
The expression rnaa accordingly would 
mean: like the distance of rna, i.e. the 
distance one journeys from the morning 
until the first meal is taken [probably 
equal to several miles), for travelers 
measure distance in this manner. 

When Ramban arrived in Eretz 
Yisrael, however, and saw that Rachel's 
Tomb was less than a mile from Bethle¬ 
hem, he realized that both Menachem 
and Radak's interpretation [that it 
denotes a great distance] must be re¬ 
jected. 

Rather, Ramban concludes along 
with Rashi that the term denotes a 
measure of land, but that the 3 is a 
prefix meaning approximately, in¬ 
dicating that it was not an exact measure 
[rendering: 'there was still about a (cer¬ 
tain measure) of land to Ephrath.'] 
Alternatively, the word is an adjective 
derived from rna=na, a daughter of 
land signifying a short distance, about a 
mil, the 'daughter' [i.e. a smaller 
measure than] of the larger parasang or 
some other ancient measure of dis¬ 
tance W 

Ibn Ezra renders similarly, /bn Janach 
renders 'about a mil' as does Radak in his 
comm, to II Kings 5:19 (in' an obvious 
change from his opinion cited by Ramban 
from Shorashim). Onkelos translates ngn^ 
KyiK, which Rashi in 48:7 interprets to 
denote an amount of land equal to a full 
day's plowing. 

Ralbag here and in II Kings ibid., ex- 


1. Ramban adds from personal observation the insight that Rachel's Tomb is not in Ramah or 
near it as would seem to be the plain meaning of the verse in Jeremiah 31:15: A voice is heard 
in Ramah ... Rachel weeping for her children. It is about four parasangs from the Ramah of 
Benjamin and more than two days' journey from the Ramah of Ephraim. The verse in 
Jeremiah must therefore be a hyperbole: So loud was her weeping that it could be heard as far 
as Ramah, on top of a mountain in the territory of her son Benjamin. Or as Targum Yonasan 
renders, the phrase means a voice was heard On High... Therefore the verse does not read in 
Ramah, Rachel weeps for her children, instead it reads, a voice was heard njp - ^, On High. 
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35 into labor and had difficulty in her childbirth. 17 And 
17-18 if when her labor was at its most difficult, that 

the midwife said to her, 'Have no fear, for this one, 


too, is a son for you . 
soul was departing — 

plains our expression to denote a 
measure of land equal to those 
cultivated fields and vineyards which 
surround a city. Thus, the verse notes 
how only a small stretch of cultivated 
land separated the spot of Rachel's 
death from Bethlehem. 

nj^nba pni brn i^rn — When [lit. 
and ] Rachel went into labor [lit. 
gave birth] and [she] had difficulty 
in her childbirth. 

The Midrash records that Rachel 
was one of three women in Scrip¬ 
ture who had hard labor and died 
shortly afterwards. The others are 
the wife of Phineas [// Samuel 4:19- 
22] and Michal, the daughter of 
Saul [Midrashically derived from II 
Samuel 6:23]. 

The Sages observe that a 
woman's account is examined in 
heaven primarily when she is in 
labor. For we have learned in 
Mishnah Shabbos 2:6 that for three 
transgressions do women die in 
childbirth. And though our mother 
Rachel was not guilty of any of 
these three, nevertheless, because 
Jacob said, 'With whomever you 
find your gods, he shall not live' 
(31:32), she was punished, and her 
judgment was not carried out until 
she was in childbirth. Thus people 
say, 'When the ox is fallen the knife 
is sharpened' (Midrash Lekach 
Tov). 

17. ’KTJvbK — Have no fear. 

— 'That your hard labor will 
result in your death.' The midwife 
said this to cheer her in her travail 
(Rashbam). 


' i® And it came to pass, as her 
for she died — that she named 

According to Sforno: 

— That your hard labor indicates 
that it might be a girl. (The Sages in 
Niddah 31a say that the travail is 
much harder when it is a girl). 

[The idea is that Rachel had greatly 
longed for another son (see 30:24), and 
seeing that her labor was so difficult, 
Rachel grew apprehensive that she was 
giving birth to a daughter. Therefore 
the midwife comforted her this way 
(Torah Temimah).] 

"qb nT _ DJ" , 5 — For this one, too, is 
a son for you. 

Da, too, — i.e., in addition to 
Joseph. According to the Midrash 
with each of Jacob's other sons [ex¬ 
cept Joseph (Gur Aryeh; see Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer cited at the end of 
30:23)] a twin sister was born, while 
with Benjamin an additional sister 
was born and the word Da, foo, 
serves to include this second sister 
as well (Rashi). 

[The Midrashic implication is that 
when Rachel discovered that two girls 
emerged she grew apprehensive and 
was reassured that in addition to this 
(second) one, there is a son for you.] 

— As you prayed when Joseph 
was born [30:24] saying: May 
HASHEM add on for me another son 
(Rashbam). 

Following Sforno: For this one, 
too, is a son for you — although the 
labor is so hard. 

18. nnD ^ ruora vri — And 
it came to pass, as her soul was 
departing — for she died [past tense 
as indicated by the cantillation ac¬ 
cent on the first syllable of nnn]. 
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rmrn -.r^n ib-toj? v?n) » 

nr? Kin nniQK Ttn nnpni brn 


nbum 

uvnb 


— The sense is: For she was dy¬ 
ing, but not yet dead (Midrash 
Shmuel). 

Tut notes that the literal implica¬ 
tion of the verse is that she named 
him after she died. He comments 
that she seemed to die and then was 
unexpectedly revived. She named 
her newborn son and 'died' again. 

[See Zohar where the implication is the 
reverse: 'This verse makes it clear that when 
Rachel's soul departed, it did not return and 
so she died.'] 

Tosefes Brachah renders nnn ’3 as a 
parenthetic interpolation: ... As her 
soul was departing — when she died — . 

—Ben Oni. 

— Son of my sorrow (Rashi; 
Onkelos). 

— Son of my mourning [as if to 
say: His birth caused my death]. Cf. 
the expression D"01k DO 1 ?, bread of 
mourners in Hoshea 9:4; ’JtQ, my 
mourning, in Deut. 26:14 (Ibn 
Ezra; Ramban). 

pD’p lb top V2K1 — But his father 
called him Benjamin. 

Rashi offers two interpretations: 
(a) The name means ]3, son of 
the right, that is, son of the south 
[for in Hebrew thinking, the 
primary orientation is toward the 
east, hence right= south. Cf. On¬ 
kelos to 13:9 where right refers to 
the south, and Psalms 89:13 ]1DY 
pttp, north and south.] 

This name accordingly commem¬ 
orates how Benjamin alone of all Jacob's 
children was born in Canaan which lay 
south of Paddan Aram [cf. Numb. 
33:40; and above, 12:9]. This is the 
reason the name is spelled out in full 
here [i.e. with the 1 after the n=pj?p3, 
thus suggesting the derivation of the 
name Cpop|3). In all other passages in 


Scripture, however, the second 1 is omit¬ 
ted since there is no point in con¬ 

tinually emphasizing the derivation of 
the name (cf. Sota 32b). Furthermore, 
the vocalization (which is a chirik) al¬ 
lows this letter to be dropped without 
danger of mispronunciation (Torah 
Temimah).] 

(b) The word □’)?’, \yamim] days 
can be spelled pt?’ [ yamin ] as it is in 
Daniel 12:13, pn*n ypb. at the End 
of Days. Thus, Jacob named him 
'son of my days' as if to say that he 
was born in his father's advanced 
years. Rashbam interprets similarly. 

Ramban differs on geographical 
grounds with Rashi's primary in¬ 
terpretation that Benjamin's name 
means 'son of the south.' He cites 
various verses which would indicate 
that Aram was southeast of Eretz 
Y isroel which accordingly lay to its 
north; hence a name meaning 'son 
of the south' to commemorate the 
child's birth in Canaan would be in¬ 
correct. [Mizrachi however, in his 
dissertation to 32:2 defends Rashi's 
(and most commentators') conten¬ 
tion that Aram was to the northwest 
of Canaan and hence the appella¬ 
tion was quite appropriate.] 

Ramban concludes that Rachel, 
near death, called him Ben Oni, 
meaning 'son of my mourning.' 
Jacob wished to preserve the form 
of the name given by the child's 
mother, but wished to give it an op¬ 
timistic connotation. So, reinter¬ 
preting oni to mean 'strength' [see 
49:19: ’pN rptptri], he named the 
child ben yamin, [lit. son of the 
right] i.e., 'son of power' or 'son of 
strength,' since the right hand is a 
symbol of strength and success [cf. 
Eccles. 10:2; Psalms 21:9]. 
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35 him Ben Oni, but his father called him Benjamin. 
19-20 19 Thus Rachel died, and was buried on the road to 

Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. 20 Jacob set up a monu- 


(The construction of the subject+predi- 
:ate xnp rpjo instead of indicates 

a contrast to the previous statement, hence 
'but his father called him.' Cf. comm, top of 
p. 494 to 14:8 ...toxin and to 

31:47: lb iOp apJPl.] 

[Jacob was 99 years old at Benjamin's 
birth.) 

19. brn nTpPn — Thus, [lit. and] 
Rachel died.™ 

And as the verse continues she 
was buried — immediately, for the 
law requires that one be buried near 
the time of death (Midrash) — es¬ 
pecially in the case of a woman who 
died in childbirth (Radal; cf. Moed 
Katan 27a). 

The Sages [Rosh HaShanah 6a] 
note that 'whoever leaves a vow un¬ 
fulfilled, his wife dies.' Hence, 
because Jacob delayed so long in 
fulfilling the vow he made upon his 
departure, his wife died. (See 
Meshech Chochmah to 31:13). 

That it was Rachel rather than 
Leah who now died is variously ex- 
- plained. [See Overview to Vayeitzei 
for other implications of Rachel's 
death at this time and in this place.] 

The Midrash to 31:14 cites an 
opinion that since Rachel pre¬ 
sumptuously spoke up before her 
older sister she died first. According 
to another opinion [cited also by 
Rashi ibid. v. 32], Rachel died first 


because of the curse implied in 
Jacob's statement to Laban [ibid.]: 
Anyone with whom you find your 
gods shall not remain alive, which 
was a fatal prognostication. 

Since, as noted, a woman's ac- 
.count in heaven' is examined 
primarily while she is in childbirth, 
Rachel's judgment was carried out 
now (Lekach Tov). 

According to Seder Olam there 
was a tradition that Rachel was 
born on the day Jacob received his 
father's blessings. Jacob was sixty- 
three years old when he received the 
blessings, and was ninety-nine 
years old when he entered the land 
[see footnote end of v. 8]. Therefore 
Rachel was thirty-six years old 
when she died [99-63 = 36]. 


nnb 




Kin nmsK 


V ▼ : 


n3j?rn - 


And [she] was buried on the road to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. 

I.e., which is now known as 
Bethlehem; a city in Judah located 
five miles south of Jerusalem. Its 
names: Ephrath [from rnD, parah, 
fruitfulness] and Bethelehem [lit. 
house of bread] both reflect the 
abundance of its crops. This 
Bethlehem is often referred to in 
Scripture as Bethlehem of Judah to 
distinguish it from another city by 
that name in the western Galilee in 


1. In a major pronouncement on the sanctity of Eretz Y israel, Ramban to Dent. 18:25 notes 
that Jacob would never have married two sisters in Eretz Yisrael, a liaison the Torah would 
later forbid. Therefore, Ramban concludes, God caused the death of Rachel — the sister mar¬ 
ried second and therefore the forbidden one — on the way, shortly after entering the land. 
Because of Rachel's merit she did not die before she entered the sacred environs of the land; 
and because of Jacob's merit, he did not remain married to two sisters after having settled in 
the Land; the sanctity of the land would not bear it. 

[See comm, to 26:5 (p. 1083); 29:28; 32:15; Leviticus 18:18. Regarding the judgment of 
Sodom being so severe because Eretz Yisrael would not tolerate abomination in its environs, 
see Ramban to 19:5, and Overview to Vayeira: 'Eretz Yisrael — The Supremacy of the Land' 
(P- 400).] 
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the lower Zebulun region (Joshua 
19:15) [somewhat south of today's 
Haifa]. In Yerushalmi Megillah 1, 
the latter Bethlehem is called Beth¬ 
lehem Tzeriyah (Otzar Yisrael s.v. 
Bethlehem). 

Jacob's intention in choosing this 
site in the middle of the road, rather 
than bringing her the short distance 
to Bethlehem was that he propheti¬ 
cally foresaw that his descendants 
going into exile would pass that 
way. He buried Rachel there so she 
should pray for them as it is said 
[Jeremiah 31:15]: Rachel weeping 
for her children (Midrash). 

Comp. Rashi to 48:7 where Jacob 
further justifies his action and states 
that he buried her there by the com¬ 
mand of God. 

Rachel died in territory which 
would later be the portion of Ben¬ 
jamin [Sifre, Deut. 33:12]. Ramban 
to v. 16 accordingly writes that 
Jacob buried her on that very site, 
on the wayside, and did not bring 
her into nearby Bethlehem because 
he foresaw that Bethlehem would 
belong to the tribe of Judah. He 
wanted her body to lie in the por¬ 
tion of her son, Benjamin, on whose 
border her tomb is. [See footnote to 
u. 16.] 

[See Rashi and Mizrachi cited 
above to 30:15 regarding why 
Rachel of the two sisters was the 
one who forfeited the right to be 
buried with Jacob in the Cave of 
Machpelah.] 

Furthermore, in his comm, to 
48:7 Ramban notes that since his 


marriage to Rachel — as the second 
sister — would have been prohibited 
by Torah Law [see footnote ], Jacob 
could not bury her in the Cave of 
Machpelah 'for he would be embar¬ 
rassed before his ancestors.' 

It has been noted that in yet 
another display of the reserve of the 
Scriptural narrative, nothing is said 
of Jacob's grief over the death of the 
woman for whom he patiently 
worked for fourteen years. It is only 
alluded to later on in the pathetic 
reference in 48:7 (R ' Hoffmann). 

20. The Tomb of Rachel. 

nnnap-by nnyn npjp_ aam - [And] 
Jacob set up a monument over her 
grave. 

— To serve as a memorial (R' 
Hirsch), and to assure that since her 
grave was on a public thoroughfare, 
it could be identified as such and 
not be defaced (Sforno). 

He wanted the site of her grave to 
be known until the day of Resur¬ 
rection of the Dead (Zohar). 

Though the righteous have 
enough of a memorial through their 
good deeds, Jacob knew that his 
descendants would pass that way. 
He wanted her grave to be 
recognizable, so that his children 
would stop to pray there in time of 
trouble, and Rachel would intercede 
on their behalf ( Midrash ; Y afeh 
Toar). 

The word Pin^p, her grave, is syn¬ 
onymous with rri}p (Ibn Ezra), 

□i»n ny brrvrnap royn Kin — It is 
the monument of Rachel's grave 
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35 merit over her grave; it is the monument of Rachel's 

21-22 grave until today. 

21 Israel journeyed on, and he pitched his tent 
beyond Migdal Eder. 22 And it came to pass, while 


until today. 

— I.e. until the time of Moses, 
when the Torah was committed to 
writing (Radak). 

[Cf. the expression in 19:37, 38; 
26:33; 32:33.] 

R' Meyuchas explains the intent 
to be: As long as the world endures. 

— It serves as a place for prayer 
until today (Me'am Loez). 

According to R' Saadiah Gaon: 
This is the site known as the 'Tomb 
of Rachel' until today. 

21. Stour: — [And] Israel 

journeyed on. 

— Toward his father's house in 
Hebron (Radak). 

He could not bear the grief of 
remaining near his beloved wife's 
tomb. He journeyed on to assuage 
his grief, but he was not yet ready to 
meet his father; he encamped tem¬ 
porarily at Migdal-Eder (Emunas 
'-Chachomim). 

nySunS nSnt< tm — And 

V 1 “ ! - : T|T" Tl T ■■■ 

[he] pitched his tent beyond Migdal 
Eder [lit. Tower of the Flock]. 

The name of an area near Bethle¬ 
hem, as is evident from the context 
of Micah 4:8 (Rashbam). 

While the above reflects the view 
of the commentators on our verse, 
they perceive the term Tljr Sunlit. 
'Tower of the Flock', as it appears 
in Micah 4:8 differently. There they 
do not interpret it as a proper noun, 
but as an adjective alluding various¬ 
ly in that context to: 'the anointed 
one of the flock of Israel' (Targum); 
the Temple' (Rashi); 'the Tower of 
David, and more correctly: Jerusa¬ 


lem itself which is a tower to the 
flock, i.e. Israel' which congregated 
like flocks in Jerusalem during the 
thrice-yearly pilgrimage festivals 
(Ibn Ezra; Radak). 

22. Reuben's incident with Bilhah. 

[After Rachel's death, Jacob es¬ 
tablished his primary residence in 
the tent of Bilhah, Rachel's maidser¬ 
vant. Reuben took it upon himself 
to defend his mother's honor, so he 
moved Jacob's bed to Leah's tent. 
This is all that actually transpired, 
as explained by the Talmud (see 
comm, below). Nevertheless Scrip¬ 
ture describes it in such stark terms 
as if Reuben had sinned grievously. 
This is in line with the dictum that 
even minor transgressions of great 
people are judged with the utmost 
gravity because the personal con¬ 
duct of the holy ancients was 
measured by infinitely higher 
standards than ours. For a person of 
Reuben's stature to tamper with 
Jacob's marriage bed was a coarse 
act, and the Torah so labels it. This 
concept is explained at length in the 
Overview to Ruth. 

Nevertheless in Megillah 25b it is 
ruled that out of respect for Reu¬ 
ben's memory, the incident of Reu¬ 
ben is read in the Synagogue but 
not translated (into the vernacular 
by the Meturgeman when the 
Reader read from the Torah as was 
the custom in ancient times). As 
Rashi explains there, however, the 
prohibition applies only to a brief 
literal translation that easily lends 
itself to misunderstanding.] 
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That this incident is recorded at 
all in the Torah, is to explain Jacob's 
later reference to it in 49:4 
(Rashbam). 

tonn vita btc-ifc/ 1 ’ ptfa vm — And 

“ I V T T "Tl'l I' ■ I 

it came to pass , while Israel dwelt 
[lit was dwelling] in that land. 

I.e., all this happened before 
Jacob returned to his father in 
Hebron (Rashi) It was a punish¬ 
ment, for he delayed on the way and 
did not proceed immediately to 
Isaac (Mizrachi). 

Thus, the intent of this passage is not 
merely to inform us where the incident oc¬ 
curred, but to stress that this misfortune, too, 
resulted from Jacob's delay in returning 
home. Instead of traveling as quickly as he 
could, he dwelt in that land (Cur Aryeh; 
Tzeidah LaDerech). 

Radak interprets differently. Jacob 
did not actually dwell there, rather his 
party was so large and journeyed so 
slowly, that they seemed to be dwelling 
in the land (Radak). 

On the connotation of pip, dwell, in 
contrast to 2 V/ 1 , settle, see R' Hirsch to 
14:13. 

pun — That [lit. and] Reuben 
we n t. 

This is the same expression used 
of Reuben in 30:14 when he 'went' 
to gather dudaim for Leah. All 
Reuben's 'goings' were for the sake 
of his mother (Emunas Chacho- 
mim). 

Here, too., as in the case of the 
dudaim, it was selflessness that 


prompted Reuben to act (Or 
HaChaim to 30:14). 

V3K nnba-n* — And 

[he] lay with Bilhah, his father's 
concubine. 

Rashi explains that this is not to 
be understood literally. Rather, 
Reuben tampered with his father's 
couch [by removing it from Bilhah's 
tent (see below)], but the Torah 
charges him for this as if he had ac¬ 
tually lain with her. flJ What caused 
Reuben to disarrange and 'defile his 
father's bed' [cf. reference to this in 
/ Chron. 5:1]?: 

— During Rachel's lifetime, Jacob's 
couch [i.e., primary residence] was 
always in Rachel's tent [see 29:31 s.v. 

bnm] ; upon her death he removed 
it to Bilhah's tent. Reuben resented this 
insult to his mother [Leah], saying, 'If 
my mother's sister Rachel was my 
mother's rival, is that any reason that 
the handmaid of my mother's sister 
must now become my mother's rival?' 
He therefore acted in order to right mat¬ 
ters (Rashi). 

[This interpretation that 'lay with his 
father's wife' means that he tampered 
with his father's couch is based on 
Shabbos 55b where the Sages emphati¬ 
cally declare that Reuben did not com¬ 
mit the sin of adultery. They proclaim 
that nyto kV* Ktjn pttp i)?k# ’S, 
Whoever says Reuben sinned (and ac¬ 
tually lay with Bilhah) is mistaken, and 
advance the explanation cited by Rashi 
above. 

As further proof that Reuben did not 


1. Although Reuben did not sin in the literal sense the Torah refers to his act the harshest 
terms. The sin of adultery involves the talking of a wife from her husband. Reuben interfered 
with his father's right to conduct his married life as he saw fit. Thus, in a figurative sense, 
Reuben's deed could be legitimately related to that of an adulterer. Furthermore, the privacy 
of the marital relationship is a major component of the Jewish concept of morality. The Sages 
state that adherence to the code of modesty is a prerequisite to holiness. Therefore, Reuben's 
interference with Jacob's privacy is related, in degree, to an immoral act (Harav David Feins- 
tein ). 
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35 Israel dwelt in that land, that Reuben went and lay 
22 with Bilhah, his father's concubine, and Israel heard. 


literally commit this sin, the Talmud 
notes that Reuben's descendants would 
stand one day on Mount Ebal when the 
curses would be pronounced upon those 
who did not keep the Torah. Among 
these curses was [Deut. 27:20) Cursed 
be he who lays with his father's wife. 
Had Reuben been guilty of this cardinal 
sin, would God have allowed the 
Reubenites to be among those six tribes 
chosen to stand on Mount Ebal when 
those curses would be uttered? [To 
publicly recall the former sins of a peni¬ 
tent is forbidden (Torah Temimah).} 
Therefore, the incident must be under¬ 
stood as interpreted by the Sages. 

Maharsha suggests that the latter may be 
interpreted in the reverse: Since God knew 
that Reuben's descendants would one day be 
chosen to proclaim this curse, would He have 
allowed Reuben himself to stumble in this 
matter? He notes that the difficulty of this 
interpretation is that Providence does not 
direct man's behavior in matters of sin¬ 
fulness. 

Another view in the Talmud ibid, is 
that Reuben transposed two couches — 
one of the Shechinah, and the other of 
his father. [Rashi there explains that 
Jacob had set a couch for the Shechinah 
in the tents of each of his wives, and 
'wherever the Shechinah came to 'rest' 
so to speak, there Jacob spent the night. 
(See Rash/ on 49:4).] 

Ramban suggests that Reuben 
tampered with Bilhah's couch for fear 
that Jacob might have another son by 
her, as she was still young, and so 
diminish his heritage. Reuben was ac¬ 
cordingly punished measure-for- 
measure in being deprived of the right 
of the first born [see / Chron. 5:1]. 
Thus, the phrase the sons of Jacob were 
[i.e., remained] twelve would mean 
literally that Jacob did not beget 
children after that. 

The Kabbaiists write that Menashe and 
Ephraim were destined to be conceived from 
Jacob the night Reuben transposed the 
couch. Because of his interference, they were 
not born, and this was accounted to him as if 


he had lain with his father's wife (ARIzal). 
The explanation of why Jacob considered 
Menashe and Ephraim as his own sons [40:3) 
is the fact that they were worthy to have been 
born of him. When HashEM blessed Jacob: 
Be fruitful and multiply [u. 11), Rachel had 
already been pregnant with Benjamin, so 
Jacob assumed that Rachel would yet bear 
these two other children for him. When 
Rachel died, Jacob removed his residence to 
the tent of Bilhah, Rachel's maidservant, so 
the children could be considered as Rachel's. 

Reuben was aware of this [i.e. that there 
would yet be two children — Menashe and 
Ephraim — whom Jacob would consider his 
own, and of Jacob's intention in locating his 
residence in Bilhah's tent). However, he 
wanted his mother to bear those children, 
and so he transposed his father's couch into 
her tent, thereby affronting both his father 
and Bilhah, and preventing the birth of the 
offspring that were to have descended from 
her. This invasion of his father's conjugal 
privacy was tantamount to having sinned 
with his father's wife (Malbim). [See con¬ 
tinuation of this comment in the footnote, at 
end of this verse.) 

<+$ Why Jacob moved to Bilhah's tent. 

[Attempts have been made to explain 
why Jacob moved his couch to Bilhah's 
tent although Leah might feel slighted 
by his doing so. At the outset, the ques¬ 
tion must be put in perspective. The ac¬ 
tions of the Patriarchs are motivated by 
considerations beyond our ability to un¬ 
derstand — this is axiomatic. Of course, 
we attempt to derive lessons from their 
deeds, but we dare not make the mistake 
of thinking that the reasons we unders¬ 
tand are the only ones or that they are 
necessarily correct. This is similar to at¬ 
tempts to find reasons for the com¬ 
mandments of the Torah. Many of the 
greatest commentators have done so, 
but always with the stated under¬ 
standing that while we try to derive les¬ 
sons from the Torah, we can in no way 
claim to plumb the depths of the Divine 
wisdom. 

Perhaps we may add that in view of 
Leah's particular role in the history of 
Israel (see Overview: Jacob, Rachel, and 
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Leah), it need not have been appropriate 
for her ever to be regarded as the 
primary wife on earth. 

Maharsha justifies Jacob's action in 
moving his primary residence to Bil- 
hah's rather than Leah's tent, by noting 
how Rachel had been the mainstay of 
his household, and his primary wife. 
She was the woman for whom he had 
served Laban a total of fourteen years 
whereas Leah had become his wife only 
?y subterfuge, and therefore remained 
secondary to Rachel.) Accordingly 
when Rachel died, Jacob honored her 
memory by moving his primary 
residence to the tent of her handmaid 
Bilhah. She was also his legitimate wife 
in the fullest sense of the word, since 
Rachel had freed her before Jacob mar¬ 
ried her [see on 30:4-5]. 

Furthermore, that the Torah here 
refers to her as a concubine is only to al¬ 
lude to Reuben's misconception of her 
as such. He believed that she was not 
Jacob's full-fledged wife, and therefore 
he became indignant over the slight to 
his mother's honor. But later in this 
verse, the Torah goes on to emphasize 
that all twelve sons — including those of 
Bilhah and Zilpah — were equally full- 
fledged sons of Jacob, and that by 
implication Bilhah was his legitimate 
wife. That Reuben erroneously enter¬ 
tained thoughts to the contrary, was 
tantamount to defiling his father's wife, 
and the Torah records it as such. 

In another sense it might be conjec¬ 
tured that it was only natural for Jacob 
to select Bilhah's tent. Rachel had died 
leaving an infant son, and Bilhah, her 
maidservant,-undoubtedly cared for the 
baby. She also raised Joseph, the next to 
youngest child, who was about eight 
years old at the time. Since Benjamin 
and Joseph were Jacob's youngest, most 
dependent and — as survivors of Ra¬ 
chel — his best-loved children, he chose 
Bilhah's tent for his primary residence 
(R' Nosson Scherman). 


[In summary, there are two lines of 
reasoning, both valid, to explain why 
Reuben had no right to do what he did 
even though his intention was honora¬ 
ble: 

1) Even assuming that Reuben was 
correct in deciding that Jacob had erred, 
he had no right to take it upon himself 
to interfere with Jacob's privacy. 

2) Reuben should have realized that 
any decision of Jacob could be based on 
considerations far beyond the obvious. 
Any action of a Patriarch must be 
viewed with as much awe as if it had 
been a innan rnn. Scriptural decree.] 

bjnty 1 — And Israel heard. 

■ i 

— I.e. heard that Reuben tam¬ 
pered with his bed. The Torah tells 
of Jacob's awareness in order to 
prepare us for his reference to the 
defilement in 49:4 (Chizkuni). 

— He shuddered and said, 'Woe is 
to me that there is such unworthi¬ 
ness in a son of mine.' He was in¬ 
formed by God, however, that 
Reuben had repented [see below] 
(Sifre, Devarim 931). 

Cf. Targum Y onasan's interpre¬ 
tation of our verse: And Israel 
heard it and it grieved him, and he 
said, 'Alas that one so profane 
should have come forth from me, 
just as Ishmael came forth from 
Abraham and Esau from my 
father!' [See continuation below.) 

"ityy — [And] the 

sons of Jacob were twelve. 

Although the Mesorah considers 
this clause to be part of verse 22, it 
begins a new paragraph which lists 
all twelve tribes as a unit for the 
first time since they were born. In 
Torah scrolls, the two passages are 
separated by an open space. By 
combining these two sections 
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35 *Y*he sons of Jacob were twelve . 23 The sons of Leah: 
23 Jacob's firstborn, Reuben; Simeon; Levi; Judah; 


though one disjointed verse, the 
Torah portrays the humility of 
Jacob. Though Jacob became aware 
that his son had profaned his couch, 
he did not disinherit him or remove 
him from the genealogy of his sons, 
but still counted him among them, 
-ityy the sons of 

Jacob were twelve — Reuben was 
not rejected; he continued to be 
listed first among them (Ramban; 
Sforno). 

[Again this is a graphic example of 
Jacob's marvelous reserve. He does not 
react immediately to Reuben's tactless 
invasion of his privacy. Jacob restrains 
himself for now, but his condemnation 
would be voiced on his death bed 'bless¬ 
ing' to Reuben (49:4), and a certain 
aspect of his birthright was taken away 
from him and given to Joseph ( Rashi v. 
23).] 

Rashi makes no specific mention 
that this verse bridges two chapters 
in the Hebrew. He notes, however, 
that the parenthetical digression 
relating to the incident of Reuben 
abruptly ends, and he explains that 
the Torah returns to the previous 
narrative — the birth of Benjamin. 
When Benjamin was born the 
destined number of Jacob's sons 
[twelve] was complete. According¬ 
ly, it was proper that the sons 
should be enumerated and the 
Torah proceeds to do so. The Sages 
interpret the passage as teaching 
that all twelve sons [including 
Reuben] were equal in merit and 
righteous, for in actuality Reuben 
had not sinned. 

R' M unk observes that the fact 
that the Torah enumerates the 
children of Jacob on sixteen dif¬ 
ferent occasions — each time in a 
different order — can be explained 


in the light of Rashi's comment that 
'it wants to teach that all were equal, 
all were righteous.' [In each of the 
instances, however, Reuben is listed 
first.] 

[Continuing Targum Y onasan]: 
... The Divine Spirit answered 
Jacob and said, 'Fear not, for all are 
righteous and none of them are 
profane!' 

According to Sifre [see above], our 
passage signifies that Reuben had 
repented [for the Torah testifies that 
Jacob's children — notwithstanding 
what had occurred — were twelve: all 
were equally meritorious and right¬ 
eous], 

BaMidbar Rabbah 13 also derives 
from this passage that Reuben had 
repented. The open space between the 
text of the incident and the genealogy 
indicates that Reuben caused himself to 
be separated from the status of his bro¬ 
thers, but because he repented whole¬ 
heartedly, he became wholly at peace 
with his family; as the verse concludes, 
he was again counted among them. The 
sacrifice later offered by the Prince of 
Reuben in Numb. 7:34 was to fully 
atone for the incident of Bilhah. 

[See Maharsha above that this passage 
emphasizes — notwithstanding Reuben's slur 
that Bilhah was a concubine — that Jacob's 
sons were twelve — all twelve of them were 
equally Jacob's sons, and their mothers 
equally his wives.] 

Others perceive that the first part 
of the verse is abruptly dropped 
because the Torah made its point 
and prepared the reader for the 
reference to this in Jacob's blessing 
of Reuben in 49:4; there was no 
further point in lingering upon so 
distasteful a theme. This, however, 
does not explain why a new verse 
does not begin with the phrase the 
sons of Jacob, etc. It is rather as the 
Sages say: Both paragraphs were 
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combined into a single verse to 
show that Reuben's action did not 
cause him to be excluded from the 
tally of Jacob's sons (B'chor 
Shor). m 

23. piKi apjn iIdd n$b — The 
sons of Leah: Jacob's firstborn, 
Reuben. 

Even when the context of the 
narrative relates his degradation, he 
is called first born ... He was first¬ 
born with respect to: 

(a) inheritance — he received the 
firstborn's double portion of 
Jacob's legacy, and his tribe was the 
first to get its share of Eretz Yisrael 
(Yafeh Toar); 

(b) service — [i.e., Reuben's name 
appeared first on the breastplate 
which the High Priest wore during 
his service (Sifsei Chachomim); ac¬ 
cording to Matnos Kehunah, 
Reuben, as firstborn, performed the 
sacrificial service for the family, a 
privilege that belonged to the first¬ 
born until the sin of the Golden 
Calf (cf. Rashi to 25:31)]; and 

(c) counting [i.e., genealogy; when 
the children of Israel are enumera¬ 
ted, Reuben always comes first]. 

That the birthright was taken 
from him arid given to Joseph [see / 


Chron. 5:1] was only with respect 
to tribes — for Joseph formed two 
tribes [just as a firstborn son 
receives a double share of his 
father's property, whereas Reuben 
formed only one] (Rashi). 

This is based on the Midrash which 
records that 'The Holy One, Blessed be 
He, is reluctant to uproot a name from 
its genealogical place.' Thus it is written 
[/ Chronicles 5:1]: The sons of Reuben, 
Israel's firstborn — for he was the first 
born. But inasmuch as he defiled is 
father's couch, his birthright was given 
to Joseph [whose sons, Menashe and 
Ephraim constituted two separate 
tribes]; nevertheless he was to be 
reckoned in the genealogy as first born.' 

Sforno writes that because Reuben 
repented — and repentance reaches 
God's Throne of Glory — he did not 
forfeit his birthright in the scale of 
Heavenly judgment. Even in This 
World, the birthright with its privileges 
remained his. Jacob took it from him as 
he was legally entitled to do. Similarly, 
in Talmudic times one guilty of excom¬ 
munication was not considered excom¬ 
municated until a prominent person 
pronounced him as such. Cf. Moed 
Katan 16a. 

25. brn nnptp — Maidservant of 
Rachel 

She had already been freed when 


1. Following Malbim's kabbalistic interpretation: Jacob understood what had occurred, as a 
result of which the sons of Jacob remained but twelve; having missed that propitious night, 
Jacob thereby lost the opportunity to have two more children of his own. 

It was with this incident in mind that Jacob later told Joseph [ 48 : 3 ]: El Shaddai appeared to 
me at Luz in the land of Canaan, and He blessed me, and said to me, 7 will make you fruitful 
and numerous, making you a community of peoples ... ' Now [that I lost that promise] your 
two sons, who were born to you in the land of Egypt before I came to Egypt, shall be mine; 
Ephraim and Menashe shall be mine just like Reuben and Simeon. 
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35 Issachar; and Zebulun. 24 The sons of Rachel: Joseph 
24-27 &nd Benjamin . 25 The sons of Bilhah, maidservant of 

Rachel: Dan and Naftali. 26 And the sons of Zilpah, 
maidservant of Leah: Gad and Asher. — These are the 
sons of Jacob, who were born to him in Paddan 
Aram. 

27 Jacob came to Isaac his father, at Mamre, Kiriath 


Jacob married her [30:4]. The Torah 
refers to Bilhah as Rachel's maidser¬ 
vant only to indicate that Bilhah still 
conducted herself with Rachel as a 
maidservant. The same was true of 
Zilpah's relationship with Leah 
(Haamek Davar; cf. 30:7 and 12). 

26. pjD3 ibnb’ “itpK apy? "os hSk 
DTK — These are the sons of Jacob 
who were [lit. was; (the verb is in 
singular)] born to him in Paddan 
Aram. 

Actually only eleven of his sons 
were born in Paddan Aram; Ben¬ 
jamin was born in Canaan. As the 
Torah often does, it generalizes [see 
46:23] (Ibn Ezra). 

They were listed here to record 
that Jacob returned to his father 
with all his twelve sons (Chizkuni). 

That the verb “lb’, was born, is in 
the singular, indicates that they 
were all regarded as a single entity 
(Lekach Tov). 

27. Jacob reunites with his father. 

r»3K pnyfbK a pin Ki;3 — [And] 
Jacob came to Isaac his father. 

That Jacob's beloved mother 
Rebecca is not mentioned here 
proves that she had already died 
earlier. Had Rebecca still been alive 
she would have been mentioned 
since it was she who advised Jacob 
to go to Paddan Aram, and was the 
cause of all the benefit he acquired 
there; Isaac had merely acted on her 
advice ( Ramban to v. 8). 


[The reunion was certainly emo¬ 
tional and tearful: Isaac had not 
seen Jacob — the heir of the Abra- 
hamitic covenant — for twenty-two 
years (including his fourteen years 
in the Academy of Eber, it was 
thirty-six years). Jacob had left 
empty-handed and now came back 
with twelve sons — all meritorious 
and righteous — plus a great camp. 
But this joy was tempered with sor¬ 
row: Rebecca was not there to 
witness Jacob's return, nor was 
Rachel ever to meet her parents-in- 
law. 

Jacob resided with Isaac until his 
death, twenty one years later. But 
his stay was deeply marred by the 
sale of Joseph eight years after the 
return home (see v. 29 below).] 

y3“lKn nyip KT*pB — At Mamre , 
Kiriath Arba. 

Mamre is the name of the plain; 
Kiriath Arba [lit. city of four] is the 
name of the city. Hence the phrase 
yaTKn ny^p KTPB means to the 
plain called Mamre of Kiriath Arba 
(Rashi). 

Mamre was the name of the 
original owner of the plain (Rashi to 
13:18). [He was one of the con¬ 
federates of Abraham. See 14:13; 
footnote to 17:26; 18:1.] 

According to Ramban in 12:6, how¬ 
ever, whenever Mamre is mentioned 
alone, rather than plains of Mamre — as 
in 23:19 and here — it is the name of a 
city. 
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The meaning and origins of the name 
Kiriath Arba are fully discussed in the 
comm, and footnote to 23;2. 

In the Hebrew, the definite article n, the, 
appears in the name y3“wn nnp, lit. Kiriah 
of the Arba. Rashi explains that the n 
precedes the second word [Kiriath Ha Arbah] 
and not the first word \HaKiriath Arba ] for 
there is a grammatical rule that whenever a 
name is compounded of two words such as 
Kiriath-Arba, Beth-Lechem, Avi-Ezer, and 
Beth-El, the definite article, n, whenever re¬ 
quired, precedes the second part of the name. 
Thus, we find ’nnVn n’3, the Bethlehemite [I 
Samuel 16:1]; 1- iTyn '3K, the Aviezrites 
[Judge 6:24]; ’V*!? ma, the Bethelite [/ Kings 
16:34], 

Kin — That is Hebron. 

— I.e. which later came to be 
called Hebron [Joshua 14:15 and 
Judges 1:10]. 

On Hebron, see comm, to 13:18; 
23:2 and 19. 

pnyn Drnnx Dip *itpK — Where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned. 

Hebron, a city sacred from an¬ 
cient times, was the primary resi¬ 
dence of the Patriarchs. See Prefa¬ 
tory Synopsis to 23:1 (p. 857), and 
comm, to 24:63 s.v. nipV Kirn. As 
noted often in the comm., the verb 
TU indicates that they resided there 
as nni, aliens — separate and dis¬ 
tinct, leading solitary lives, and not 
intermingling socially with the 
heathen citizens (Sh'lah; Haamek 
Davar). 

The recollection that a citizen had 
righteous, respected forebears 
creates good will and friendliness 
toward him on the part of his 
neighbors (Sforno). 

28. The death of Isaac. 

pn*’ w 1’IT! - [And] Isaac's days 


were. 

The Torah does not say of Isaac, 
as it does of the other Patriarchs, 
pny* TPi, and Isaac lived. This is 
because, in certain respects, Isaac 
cannot be considered to have 'lived' 
in the full sense of the word: he 
remained without a destined wife 
until the Akeidah, and 'he who is 
without a wife is as one who is 
without life.' Also, after the Akei¬ 
dah his eyesight was diminished; 
and since a blind man is considered 
as dead,' the Torah does not refer to 
him as having 'lived' (Or 
HaChaim). 

D’lntch mip jiktd — One 

▼ T T T “ 

hundred [years] and eighty years. 

Abraham, too, was to have lived 
to that age, but God caused him to 
die five years earlier, at 175, so that 
he would not witness the beginning 
of Esau's evil conduct (see comm, to 
15:15 and footnote to 25:8, p. 975). 

29. raytjpKn npn pny'i yipi — 

And Isaac expired and died, and he 
was gathered to his people. 

[The expressions expired, died 
and gathered to his people are dis¬ 
cussed in the comm, to 25:7-8. 
These terms occur together only in 
the case of a righteous person's 
death.] 

The Torah does not follow a 
chronological order [DTplQ pK 
rriln? “iniKjpi] in recording Isaac's 
death here. The sale of Joseph ac¬ 
tually preceded Isaac's death by 
twelve years (Rashi). [l] 

(As can be calculated from the footnote, 
Jacob was 108 years old when Joseph was 
sold and 120 years old when Isaac died. Jacob 
was in his hundredth year when he returned 
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years. 29 And Isaac expired and died, and he was 


lo his father. Accordingly, Isaac lived 
twenty-one years after this point in the nar¬ 
rative and did not die until twelve years after 
Joseph had been sold. This anachronism 
prompted Rashi's citation of the Rabbinic 
dictum that the Torah does not concern itself 
with strict chronological order.] 

Ramban maintains [referring to his 
comm, to the death of Terach in 11:32] 
that it is in accordance with the Torah's 
usual practice to complete the story of 
one person with his death and then go 
on to the next generation, even though 


events recorded later might have 
preceded the death. 

Thus, as noted in the comm, to 25:7, 
the Torah bids farewell, so to speak, to a 
person when there is nothing further of 
his life that it must recount. Then, the 
Torah can proceed uninterrupted to the 
central figure of the succeeding nar¬ 
rative. Accordingly, Noah's death is 
recorded in 9:29 before the history of 
his sons although Noah lived well into 
the days of Abraham [see vol. I p. xii: 


1. Rashi's chronology is based upon the following calculations: 

[A] 

Isaac's age when he died 180 

Isaac's age at Jacob's birth (see 25:26) - 60 


Jacob's age at Isaac's death 


120 


[B] 

Jacob's age when he received the blessings and left his father's house [see p. 1173) 
Years engaged in study at Academy of Eber 
Years he served Laban until Joseph was born 


63 
+ 14 
+ 14 


Jacob's age when Joseph was born 91 

Joseph's age when he was separated from his father and sold [see 37:2] + 17 


Jacob's age when Joseph was sold 

[C] 

Jacob's age at Isaac’s death [see "A" above] 
Jacob's age when Joseph was sold ["B” above] 


108 

120 

-108 


Number of years Isaac lived after the sale of Joseph 



Alternate calculation — more directly supported by Biblical texts — 

to arrive at the same conclusion. 



Joseph's age when he stood before Pharoah [41:46] 30 

Joseph's age when he was sold [37:2] -17 


Total years Joseph had been in Egypt before the famine 13 

Seven years of plenty and two years of famine before Jacob came to Egypt [45:6] + 9 


Total years Joseph was in Egypt until Jacob's arrival 22 

Jacob's age, as given to Pharoah when he came to Egypt [47:9] 130 

Years elapsed since Joseph had been sold - 22 

Jacob's age when Joseph was sold 108 


[continue with "C" above to arrive at conclusion.] 
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Chronology/Time Line]; the passing of 
Terach (11:32) is recorded before the 
story of Abraham, although Terach 
lived another 60 years (in that case the 
Midrash offers a special interpretation; 
see Rashi and Ramban there); and the 
death of Abraham (25:7) is recorded 
before the birth of his grandson Jacob 
(25:26) though Abraham lived until 
Jacob was fifteen years old. The same is 
true of the narrative here recording 
Isaac's death who was still alive when 
his grandson Joseph was sold into 
slavery.] 

Ramban concludes that the above 
being so, we might have expected 
Isaac's death to have been recorded 
earlier, prior to the narrative of 
Jacob's experiences, just as we find 
of Abraham and the earlier genera¬ 
tions [whose deaths were recorded 
before the experiences of their off¬ 
spring were related.] — Perhaps, it 
was left for this point to emphasize 
that Isaac died in a good old age ad 
content of years [as it says of 
Abraham], for he lived to see the 
return of Jacob his spiritual heir, 
and had the privilege of having 
both his sons — Jacob and Esau — 
attend to his burial. 

However, it is observed that when 
Isaac died, twelve years after Joseph 
was sold, they were still under the 
impression that Joseph was dead. And 
so we can see why the words na’ttf? 
rnlU, in a good old age, used in 
recording Abraham's death [25:6] are 
explicitly missing in the account of 
Isaac's death (Pesikta). 

[But cf. Rashi to 37:33 that Isaac 
prophetically knew that Joseph was 
alive, but since God did not reveal it to 
Jacob, Isaac also maintained a profile of 
being ignorant of the fact and instead 
pretend to mourn along with his son.] 


D’tr vatyi — Old and fulfilled of 
days. 

[Compare the expression used in 
the case of Abraham (25:8): rotten 
yntpi ]pr nnlu, at a good old age, 
mature (lit. old) and content. See 
comm, there for meaning of the ex¬ 
pressions which are applicable here. 
Cf. expression used regarding Da¬ 
vid in l Chron. 29:28: And he died 
in a good old age, full of days, 
riches and honor. See also Pesikta 
cited above as to why the expression 
at a good old age is omitted here.] 

In the case of Abraham the ex¬ 
pression fulfilled of days does not 
occur because his 'days' were not 
full — five years were deducted 
from his life (Lekach Tov). [See 
Rashi to 15:15 and footnote to 
p.975.] 

Ramban in 25:8 explains this ex¬ 
pression fulfilled of days to mean 
that Isaac's soul was satisfied with 
his days; he was fully content with 
whatever each day brought him and 
he had no desire that the future 
days should bring him something 
new. This is a further example of 
God's mercy toward the righteous, 
in that they are content with their 
lot and desire no luxuries. 

Furthermore, as the Midrash 
records, the expression old and 
fulfilled of days implies that he 
foresaw his share in the Garden of 
Eden. 

[Cf. Midrash Rabbah 62:3: The 
Holy One, Blessed be He, shows the 
righteous in This World the reward 
He is accumulating for them in the 
World to Come. Their souls become 
contented and they fall asleep; i.e., 
they die as if falling asleep after a 
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29 


gathered to his people, old and fulfilled of days. His 
son Esau and Jacob buried him. 


satisfying, relaxing experience.} 
Chasam Sofer suggests that like 
the expression to, came with 

the days [see on 24:1], JOI*/, 
fulfilled of days, represents one 
whose life was full and meaningful 
in every aspect. Not one moment of 
Isaac's life was wasted or spent on 
anything but service to his Creator. 

aftpi ityy ink napn — And his 
sons, Esau and Jacob, buried him. 

— In the Cave of Machpelah. It 
was unnecessary to specify this was 
the burial site since Isaac resided in 
Hebron [u. 27] where the cave was 
located, and it was obvious that 
they would not have buried him 
anywhere but in his father's 
gravesite (Ramban). 

Esau and Jacob are mentioned 
here in order of birth. [Esau was the 
firstborn and Jacob gave him pre¬ 
cedence; the Torah therefore men¬ 
tions him first (Rashbam).] In the 
case of Abraham's burial [25:8], 
though both of his sons jointly at¬ 
tended to his burial, Isaac is men¬ 
tioned before the older son Ishmael, 
because Isaac was the son of Sarah, 
and clearly had precedence over 


Ishmael who was the son of the 
maidservant, Hagar (Ibn Ezra; 
Akeidah). 

(Cf. Rashi and comm, to 25:8 ac¬ 
cording to which the prior mention of 
Ishmael in that verse indicates that it 
was Ishmael himself who, because he 
had repented, took a secondary role and 
gave precedence to Isaac. Esau, 
however, maintained his arrogant 
wickedness and refused to stand aside 
for Jacob. (See Mizrachi and Gur Aryeh 
cited there).] 

Midrash Or HaAfeilah [cited by 
Torah Sheleimah ] suggests that Esau is 
mentioned first because he had always 
honored his father to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Oznaim LaTorah explains why 
Jacob deferred to Esau. Jacob knew 
that Esau had vowed to kill him. He 
also knew, as the prophet says 
[Amos 1:11], that Esau nursed his 
grudge forever. Therefore, Jacob 
recognized that the day of Isaac's 
burial could be more dangerous to 
him than even the confrontation at 
the Ford of Jabbok. In order not to 
give Esau a pretext for an angry at¬ 
tack, Jacob honored him by allow¬ 
ing Esau to hold first rank at the 
burial. 


XXXVI 


1. The Chronicles of Esau. 

[As has been emphasized constantly 
throughout this commentary, the Torah 
is not merely a history book. It records 
only facts from which we can derive 
halachic or moral lessons. 

Although many important principles 
of the Torah (rnln '•an) are derived 
only from brief textual allusions 
(nppna), in this case the Torah devotes 
an entire chapter to the seemingly un¬ 
important genealogies of Seir-Edom! 


It is clear, that the Torah would not 
have devoted so much space to this 
topic unless it contained many sublime 
mysteries. Though much of such eso¬ 
teric knowledge eludes us, the kab- 
balists have dwelt heavily upon it. A 
profoundly mystical part of the Zohar, 
(part 3, pp. 127-145), known as the Idra 
Rabbah, is devoted to its exposition. 

Even in the literal sense of the verses, 
several factors surface. 

From the earlier mention of Esau's 
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wives in 26:34 and 28:9, from certain 
discrepancies within the genealogical 
listing that follows, and from the paral¬ 
lel genealogies in the Book of Chronicles 
it emerges that many of Esau's descen¬ 
dants were of incestuous or illegitimate 
birth. This, as well as the halachic and 
moral lessons that are perceived from 
other discrepancies in the listing — for 
example that a man's sins are forgiven 
on the day of his marriage and that 
A maleic is excluded from the general 
designation of Edomite — are dealt with 
fully by the Rishonim (early commen¬ 
tators) and shall be presented below. 

Mizrachi (to verse 12) points out that 
this entire genealogy was recorded only 
to emphasize the depravity of Esau's 
family; therefore, any suggestion of 
their illegitimacy and immorality that 
can be gleaned from the allusions in the 
various verses (although not readily dis¬ 
cernible from the literal meaning of the 
Text) should be encouraged (tom 
vpuz-n ttn-pnb Kavn). The Midrash 
emphasizes this purpose of the chapter 
by recalling Jeremiah 49:10: / have 
made Esau bare, ! have uncovered his 
secrets , he can no longer hide himself. 

Furthermore we learn of the honor 
that came to Esau only by virtue of his 
being of Abraham's seed. 

As R' Hoffmann notes in his comm. 
to 24:34, it is common for the Torah to 
repeat a halachic or narrative passage 
n3 because of sub¬ 

stantive detail thin is added in the se¬ 
cond version (Sotah 3a). As we shall 
note, this genealogy contains many 
such instructive nuances and additions.] 

ltyy nnVh n^KI - And these are the 
genealogies of Esau. 

The conjunctive and connects 
this with the foregoing. Having 


concluded the story of Isaac, Scrip¬ 
ture proceeds to narrate that of his 
children. It begins with Esau's line, 
listing his genealogy and mention¬ 
ing their military and political 
ascendancy. With chapter 37, the 
Torah will return to deal in greater 
detail with Jacob's progeny, Isaac's 
primary offspring (Abarbanel). 

Sforno renders: These are the 
histories [chronicles] of Esau — that 
which time brings forth (“lb’). [For 
various interpretations of nllbln as 
referring to offspring, descendants, 
genealogies, products, chronicles, 
history, cf. comm, to 2:4; 6:9; 
11:27; 25:12, 19.] 

□1“l$ Kin — Who [lit. he] is Edom. 

I.e., he acquired the name Edom 
at an early age [see 25:30] and con¬ 
tinued to be so called. The nation 
that later descended from him was 
also called by that name and was so 
known in the time of Moses 
(Radak; Ibn Ezra). 

The description of Esau as Edom 
is meant to provide an insight into 
his character. He was given the 
name Edom when he greedily 
demanded beans from Jacob; so 
consumed was he by desire for food 
that he described it by color, not 
even recognizing its name. This sort 
of gluttonous, acquisitive greed 
characterized him all through life 
(Sforno; cf. also comm, to verses 7 
and 19). 

2. nuan vtprn# rip 1 ? ityy - 

Esau had taken his wives from 
among the Canaanite women. 
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36 rxd these are the genealogies of Esau who is 

1-3 Edom. 2 Esau had taken his wives from among 

the Canaanite women: Adah, daughter of Elon the 
Hittite; Oholibamah, daughter of Anah, daughter of 
Zibeon the Hivite; 3 and Basemath, daughter of 


— [Much to the consternation of 
Isaac and Rebecca (see 26:35). 
These wives were actually Hittites; 
the Torah refers to them by the 
broader designation Canaanites 
since the Hittites (from Heth) were 
descendants of Canaan (25:16).] 
This passage does not refer to new 
wives, but to the women Esau had 
already married [26:34 and 28:9]. Hence 
the past-perfect construction npb 
Esau had taken, rather than the conver- 
sive ltyy rip*], Esau took (Hoffmann). 

(D'nnn jlb’K-na rnyn# — Adah 
daughter of Elon the Hittite. lli 

— She is Basemath daughter of 
Elon already mentioned in 26:34. 
She was known as Basemath 
because she burned incense 
(besamim) to idols (Rashi). 

We do not say that this verse refers to 
wives other than those previously men¬ 
tioned since, as noted, the verse says 
n* npb, ‘had taken' his wives, 
meaning that he had previously taken 
them. Therefore, the discrepancy of 
names is exegetically instructive and 
must be interpreted (Mizrachi). 

R' Hirsch comments that the dis¬ 
crepancy of names should not be con¬ 
sidered disturbing. Even in the com¬ 
paratively small circle of the Abraham- 
itic family, several people had two 
names: Abram, Abraham; Sarai, Sarah; 


Esau, Edom; Jacob, Israel; Benjamin, 
Benoni. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that Adah and Basemath are 
one and the same, or that Oholibamah 
was also called Judith. 

[But cf. Ramban below who, pursuing the 
literal sense, suggests that she may be a sister 
whom Esau married because Basemath was 
childless.] 

... ( 2 ) rnp^bflKTlK) — [And] Oholi¬ 
bamah, daughter of Anah, daughter 
of Zibeon. 

— She is identical with Judith 
daughter of Beeri (26:34) [both she 
and her father having two names]. 
Esau had given her the name Judith 
in order to deceive his father into 
believing that she had abandoned 
idol worship (Rashi). 121 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's 
interpretation, maintaining that 
Rashi does not account for the 
change in her father's name from 
Be'eri to Anah. Furthermore, con¬ 
sistency would require that our 
chapter should use either real names 
in all cases, or descriptive names in 
all cases. Rashi does not explain 
why, in the case of Adah he con¬ 
siders Basemath to be only a 
descriptive name and her real name 
to be Adah, while in the case of 
Basemath, daughter of Ishmael, (u. 


1. (The names in the following genealogies are numbered in the sequence in which they ap¬ 
pear in the Torah to correspond with the Genealogical Table on page 1535). 

2. The name Judith has come to mean 'Jewess' but that would be an anachronism and it is 
clearly not its implication here. Also, the name has no relationship to Judah who was not yet 
born at the time. 

R' David Feinstein notes that Esau chose the name rVHirp with which to deceive his father 
since it contains the four letters of HASHEM's Ineffable Name. Similarly in Megiliah 13a the 
words rrjtrp and rviirp are interpreted to refer to anyone who has repudiated idolatry. 
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3), he considers Basemath to be the 
real name and Mahalath a descrip¬ 
tive name ... 

He offers that, possibly, the 
wives in this verse are different 
ones, and in the literal sense the 
original wives mentioned in 26:34 
— Judith and Basemath — may have 
died childless, perhaps in punish¬ 
ment for their rebelliousness to 
Isaac and Rebecca [26:35]. Esau 
then married Adah, the sister of 
Basemath and another woman by 
the name of Oholibamah, daughter 
of Anah. [See on Basemath, next 
verse.] 

[As we shall see in Rashi's comm, to 
u. 4, s.v. Korach; Oholibamah [herself 
the illegitimate child of an adulterous 
union (see below)] adulterously 
cohabited with Eliphaz. Midrash 
Shocher Tov perceives her name to 
imply: She made her tent (Oholah) like 
an illegitimate alter (bamah) upon 
which to act adulterously.] 

(3-0 ’inn jiipy-ng njjrna — 

Daughter of Anah, daughter of Zi- 
beon the Hivvite. 

[Anah was a man's name, so the 
phrase cannot mean: daughter of 
Anah who was the daughter of Z ib- 
eon. The phrase implies, rather, that 
Oholibamah was the daughter of 
two fathers!] Clearly the verse can¬ 
not mean that Oholibamah literally 
had two fathers, an obvious impos¬ 
sibility! Furthermore, Anah himself 
is mentioned in verse 24 as the son 
of Zibeon. The phraseology of our 
verse accordingly teaches that Zi¬ 
beon adulterously cohabited with 
his daughter-in-law, Anah's wife 
(who is unidentified), resulting in 
the birth of Oholibamah. [I.e., 
Oholibamah is called the daughter 
of Anah because Anah's wife bore 
her; she was publicly known as 
Anah's daughter because she was 
raised in his home, but the Torah 
reveals that she was actually 


fathered by her adulterous grand¬ 
father, Zibeon. Accordingly all their 

descendants were rmintt ’Ja, 

—■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * 

children of illegitimate birth 
(Rashi). 

There is an additional discrepancy in¬ 
asmuch as in v. 20 Anah is identified as 
Zibeon's brother, while further in v. 24 
we find that he was Zibeon's son! This 
indicates, as Rashi explains there, that 
Zibeon committed incest with his own 
mother [Seir's wife], fathering Anah 
[who is thus described as Zibeon's 
putative brother since he was born of 
the same mother, while the Torah also 
reveals to us that in truth he was Zi¬ 
beon's son since Zibeon fathered him 
incestuously.] 

Mizrachi observes that the Sages assume 
Zibeon to have been the adulterer although 
the following interpretation would seem to 
be just as acceptable: Seir committed 
adultery with Zibeon's wife. Their child, 
Anah, could be described both as Zibeon's 
son, since Zibeon's wife bore him, and Zi¬ 
beon's brother since his father, Seir, begot 
him. 

- We do not make this suggestion, since 
the Sages assume that bjpbipna bipbp U’bn 
we may assume that a wicked deed was done 
by a wicked person; and if two wicked acts 
took place, he presumably committed them 
both. We already know from the case of 
Oholibamah that Zibeon adulterously 
cohabited with his daughter-in-law, Anah's 
wife, but we have no evidence that Seir ever 
committed such an abomination. Therefore, 
we assume that Anah was born of Zibeon's 
incestuous act, not Seir's. Similarly, in the 
case of the illegitimate birth of Oholibamah, 
the Sages assume that the known adulterer, 
Zibeon, committed adultery with his 
daughter-in-law, Anah's wife, but not that 
Anah committed incest with his mother, Zi¬ 
beon's wife. They do not conjecture 
otherwise since most other people — 
presumably including Seir, regarding whom 
we have no external evidence to the contrary 
— are virtuous in this respect, and there is 
less reason to assume that two people acted 
adulterously rather than to assume that one 
person did so twice. 

[Cf. Tosafos, Bava Basra 115b s.v. in 1 ???.) 

In v. 20 Zibeon and Anah are 
described as Horites. The Talmud 
[Shabbos 65a) explains the term Hivvite 
here to refer not to the proper noun but 
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to the Horite's agricultural ability to 
merely taste earth toim, like a snake, 

' p ■ 

and determine the most appropriate 
crop to cultivate on a particular soil. 
[Thus Talmudically, our passage would 
be rendered: '... (publicly presumed to 
be) the daughter of Arxah (but in reality, 
the illegitimate) daughter of Zibeon, the 
serpentine soil taster. See Tosafos there 
s.v. ’inn, and Maharsha .] 

Sefer HaYashar reconciles many dif¬ 
ficulties by recording that the Horites 
were descendants of the Hivvites. R' 
Hoffmann notes, additionally, that the 
term Hittite — as it occurs in Joshua 1:4 
— is a general term for Canaanite — 
embracing also the Hivvites, and hence 
the Horites. 

Cf. Ramban to Deut. 2:10 who main¬ 
tains — citing our verses — that the 
Horite is identical with the Hivvite, 
Canaanite nation. Horite is derived 
from nln, the [hole of] the asp (Isaiah 
11:8) and Hivvite from snake. The 
terms [whose letters 1 and i interchange 
but preserve the meaning] were chosen 
to suggest the treacherous, snake-like 
nature of this people. 

[In effect, there is accordingly no dis¬ 
crepancy between the Rabbinic in¬ 
terpretation and the simple sense of the 
text.] 

3. (s-6) nnton — Base- 

math, daughter of Ishmael. 

In 28:9 she is called Mahalath 
(from Srm, forgive). Midrash 
Shmuel states that three persons are 
forgiven their past sins: he who 
becomes a proselyte, he who is 
elevated to a higher status, and he 
who marries. The latter is deduced 
from this case inasmuch she was 


called [by the descriptive name] 
Mahalath [lit., forgiveness] at the 
time she and Esau were married 
[Rashi; see footnote to p. 1171 
where the same thought is cited 
from Y erushalmi Bikkurim 3:3). 

Ramban however, continuing his 
commentary above, maintains that both 
were her proper names. Her original 
name, Mahalath, was repugnant since 
in Hebrew it suggests choli, sickness. 
Esau therefore renamed her Basemath, 
which is a pleasant name derived from 
the word besamim, spices, after his first 
wife, Basemath daughter of Elon. This 
indicated that Ishmael's daughter was 
beloved to him since she was of his own 
family and was not of the the Canaan- 
ites who were evil in the eyes of Isaac 
his father [28:0]. 

(?) HV33 nintf — Sister of Nebayoth. 

[As her older brother], he gave 
her in marriage to Esau after 
Ishmael's death; hence she is de¬ 
scribed by her relationship to him 
(Rashi; Megillah 17a; cf. comm, to 
28:9). 

4. (8) TD’birn* ityyb rrjy ibn] - 

[And] Adah bore to Esau Eliphaz. 

There are traditions that Eliphaz, 
Esau's firstborn, was the most 
deserving of his children. Rashi 
mentions [on 29:11] that 'he had 
been raised on Isaac's knee and had 
refused to obey his father's com¬ 
mand to kill Jacob.' 

Some identify him as Eliphaz the 
Temanite [Job 2:11, 4:1] who 
prophesied in the time of his friend 
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36 Ishmael, sister of Nebayoth. 

4-6 4 Adah bore to Esau Eliphaz; Basemath bore Reuel; 

5 and Oholibamah bore Y eush, Yalom, and Korach. 
These are Esau's sons who were born to him in the 
land of Canaan. 

6 Esau took his.wives, his sons, his daughters, and 


Job (Sechel Tov; see comm, to Job 
ad. loc.). 

wbKijn nt< rn“r noty}! — [And] 
Basemath bore Reuel. 

5. (io-i2) uftjp n* mb’ 1 nnn'bnta 

i t i f f T ■ »r> i 

nib ru$] d?¥- — And 

Oholibamah bore Yeush, [and] 
Y alam, and Korach. 

This Korach was later [u. 16 ] in¬ 
cluded among the chiefs of Eliphaz 
[son of Adah, while here he is listed 
as a son of Esau through Oholiba¬ 
mah!] This alludes to the fact that 
this Korach was really the il¬ 
legitimate child of Eliphaz, Esau's 
son, through an adulterous union 
with Oholibamah, his father's wife 
(Rashi from Midrash). 

[In effect, then, as Rashi notes in v. 2 
all Oholibamah's children were tainted 
by illegitimacy (nvitnjp ’33).] 

The Sages do not suggest that there were 
two Korachs referred to in this generation — 
the one mentioned here and the Eliphazite 
Chief in i>. 16. Korach is absent from the list 
of Eliphaz's children in v. 11 which the Sages 
perceive as implying that Korach was not 
generally known to be Eliphaz's son since he 
was not borne by Eliphaz's wife as were 
Eliphaz's other children. Since, however, we 
find Korach among Oholibamah's children 
in this verse, and inexplicably among the 
chiefs of Eliphaz later in v. 16, we assume he 
was one and the same, and that accordingly 
he was the illegitimate offspring of an in¬ 
cestuous union between Eliphaz and his 
father's wife Oholibamah. 

Although Rashi in Sotah 13a s.v. l"b 
miJig does suggest that there were two 
Korachs in apparent contradiction to his 
commentary here, Rashi is really not con¬ 
tradicting himself. Rather, he cites two dif¬ 
fering Midrashic traditions. In Sotah, Rashi 


explains the Talmudic opinion cited there 
that a total of thirty-six crowns were hung on 
Jacob's coffin [see on 50:10]. Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation to our verse — that there was one 
Korach who was illegitimate — is based on 
Midrash reflecting another tradition 
(Mizrachi). 

[Note: This Edomite Korach is not to be 
confused with Levi's great-grandson Korach 

— antagonist of Moses — in Numbers 16.] 
Ibn Ezra maintains that there was but 

one Korach, and that in the literal sense 
there was no adultery implied in the 
repetition of his name here and in v. 16. 
He suggests that Korach was the 
youngest of Oholibamah's children [as 
indicated by the fact that he is here 
mentioned last]. Upon his mother's 
death, Adah raised him, which ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ezra explains why he is 
mentioned among Adah's children in 
v. 16. 

m? rib*— 

These [i.e., the aforementioned] are 
Esau's sons who were born to him 
in the land of Canaan. 

In the following verses, by con¬ 
trast, we shall be told of the de¬ 
scendants who were born to him 
later in the land of Seir (Hoffmann). 

6. Esau separates himself from 
Jacob. 

nw r^-nK) vvr nj ? tyy n i?M 

— [And] Esau took his wives, [and] 
his sons, [and] his daughters. 

This journey was undertaken 
after Jacob returned from Charan 
and settled in Canaan; possibly also 
after the death of their father 
(Ramban). 

[Chronologically this second 
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view would imply that about 
twenty-one years passed before 
Esau departed! (see comm, to 
35:29).] 11 ' 

That Esau licentiously thought more 
of women than of children is demon¬ 
strated by his giving precedence to his 
females. This is alluded to in that his 
wives are here mentioned before his 
sons and daughters. Jacob, by contrast, 
gave precedence to the children [see 
Rashi to 31:17]. The commentators cite 
this to illustrate a basic difference in at¬ 
titude between the righteous and the 
wicked: The righteous marry in order to 
produce righteous offspring; they 
cherish their children as the purpose of 
marriage. Immoral people marry for 
physical pleasure; their children are 
secondary by-products [see also comm. 
to 32:17. 

lira niu/orba-nfo — And all the 

A aka 

a ' k a 

members of his household [lit. and 
all the souls of his house]. 

Although Esau's family consisted 
only of six [himself and his five 
sons] the Torah uses the plural term 


souls, of his house, since 

a 

they each worshiped different gods, 
and were not unified. When Jacob's 
family came to Egypt, it consisted of 
seventy, yet the Torah [in 46:27] 
uses the singular term soul, 
since they all served one God (Rashi 
to 46:27 citing Vayikra Rabbah). 

yiirbj* — And [he] went to a 
land. 

— To another land (Onkelos). 

— [An unspecified land]; to 
wherever he found a suitable spot to 
dwell (Rashi). [Ultimately, as we see 
in the next verse, he settled in 
Mount Seir (Ramban explaining 
Rashi).] 

According to Ramban's own in¬ 
terpretation the phrase itself is ellip¬ 
tic, and connotes: into the land of 
Seir. The name of the place need not 
be mentioned since it has already 
been said that he dwelled in Seir 
[32:4], and because Seir is men¬ 
tioned in the very next verse as his 
destination. 


t. It is evident from previous Scriptural references associating Esau with Seir that Esau had 
moved to Seir earlier. Because of its excellent hunting grounds, he had gone there with a force 
of four hundred men [ 32 : 7 ] before Jacob's return, and dwelt in the plain referred to in 32:4 as 
the field of Edom. Apparently the inhabitants of the fortified mountain of Seir would not let 
him dwell higher up. 

Esau's children and wives, however, remained behind in Canaan and Esau commuted 
between residences to honor his father and supply his needs. After Jacob returned to Canaan 
— and presumably after Isaac's death — Esau vacated the land permanently because he knew 
that Canaan was the inheritance of his brother. 

He therefore moved his family to his original dwelling place in the field of Edom, and even¬ 
tually conquered the whole region from the Horites — including Mount Seir — making it his 
principal residence. This remained Esau's possession by Divine sanction [see Deut. 2 : 5 ] 
(Ramban). 
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36 all the members of his household — his livestock and 

7 all his animals , and all the wealth he had acquired in 

the land of Canaan — and went to a land because of 
his brother Jacob. 7 For their wealth was too abun¬ 
dant for them to dwell together, and the land of their 
sojourns could not support them because of their 


■ppm MDD — Because of his 

brother Jacob. Il] 

This phrase informs us that 
Esau's journey took place after 
Jacob's return from Charan 
(Ramban). 

[The next verse tells us the ap¬ 
parent reason, why, in fact, they 
could not both live side by side in 
the same land: — the land was un¬ 
able to support them because of 
their abundant livestock. However, 
the commentators infer an underly¬ 
ing reason for the fact that Esau, 
rather than Jacob, was the one who 
sought a new land]: 

Because of his brother Jacob, i.e., 
because Esau feared Jacob, his 
brother, having heard of the 
military strength displayed by the 
family in Shechem (Targum 
Yonasan; Midrash HaGadol). 

Since Jacob had purchased the 
birthright, he was Isaac's heir. 
Therefore he remained in the 
ancestral land, while Esau sought 
another country (Rashbam). 

The Midrash explains that Esau 
left on account of the obligation in¬ 
volved in the decree [15:13] that 
there would be a long, hard exile as 
strangers in a foreign land before 


Isaac s descendants would inherit 
Canaan. Esau reasoned: I will leave 
here. I want no part either of the 
gift of this land or the payment of 
the obligation of going into exile for 
it.' Another reason Esau left was 
because he was ashamed of having 
sold his birthright (Rashi). 

In reward for having cleared out his 
utensils [i.e. departing from the land] 
because of his brother Jacob, God 
granted Esau one hundred provinces 
from Seir to Magdiel; and Magdiel is 
Rome (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 38; cf. 
comm, to v. 43). 

7. nn: ’a — 

For their wealth was too abundant 
for them to dwell together. 

Therefore, in light of the above, 
Esau felt compelled to vacate in the 
favor of Jacob. He knew that Isaac 
had bequeathed the land to Jacob, 
and perhaps he also knew that he 
himself was to inherit Mount Seir 
[see Deut. 2:5] (Radak). 

ont< nKtyb Dnnnn vik kVi 

T ~ ▼ V : I V V TIT : 

DHMpn ’asn — And the land of their 
sojourns could not support them 
because of their livestock. 

The land could not supply suf¬ 
ficient pasture for their cattle 
(Rashi). 


1. The use of the word r*rm, his brother, indicates that Esau and Jacob lived as 'brothers', 
having wiped away the animosity of the past. But the spiritual and moral gulf between them 
was such that Esau could not feel comfortable living near Jacob. Still, had economic conditions 
been better in Canaan, Esau would not have left. But their flocks were so abundant that the 
land could not support them both. 

That the Torah describes Esau as going Vine, to (an unnamed) country, vnt< ap y] to 

rid himself of the spiritual and moral influence of his brother indicates that Esau's intention 
was simply to put distance between himself and Jacob (R' Hirsch). 
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According to Ramban, land of 
their sojourns refers to the 'city of 
their sojourns' — Hebron — where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned 
[35:27], Canaan as a whole could 
certainly support a thousand times 
more than them. But when Esau 
realized he could no longer stay in 
his native city, he decided to leave 
the whole country to his brother 
and go his own way. 

8. "pyty in3 Ityy 3#!] — So [lit. 
and] Esau settled on Mount Seir. 

— He successfully captured the 
fortified mountain from the original 
inhabitants, the Horites, descen¬ 
dants of Seir. Esau gained the ter¬ 
ritory by Divine sanction, as it is 
written [ Deut . 2:22]: as He did for 
the children of Esau that dwell in 
Seir when He destroyed the Horites 
from before them ; and [Deut. 2:5]: 
Because l have given Mount Seir to 
Esau for a possession (Ramban v. 6; 
see footnote there). 

In his comm, to 34:13, Ramban men¬ 
tions that the Torah did not explicitly 
mention Esau's wars with the Horites 
because his victory was a 'hidden 
miracle'. [I.e., one could deny the 
miraculous nature of the event, at¬ 
tributing it not to the clear intervention 
of God, but to one's own military 
prowess.] 

Sforno [to v. 2 and 32:4] observes 
that Oholibamah was a descendant 
of Seir the Horite, and offers that 


Esau had obtained the site as a 
dowry when he married her. Thus, 
Esau went to Seir and dwelt on the 
mountain because of her. 

[See also on 14:6.] 

Dl"i# Kin ityy — Esau who is Edom. 

Until this point only Esau himself 
was called Edom. Only when he es¬ 
tablished himself in Seir [next 
verse] and had grandchildren born 
there, were his offspring considered 
as a nation named Edom. In the next 
verse, therefore, he is called ’2K 
DllK, ancestor of Edom (Haamek 
Davar). 

The fact that Esau is Edom is repeated 
three times in this chapter. Some take 
this repetition as a message that this 
significant group of nations stretching 
from East to West was descended from 
Esau, a son of Isaac and a grandson of 
Abraham. It was inevitable that ideas 
concerning the existence of God and 
certain Abrahamitic moral principles 
were spread among these nations, 
thanks to the heritage of their founder. 
This is true despite the fact that these 
principles were surely watered down to 
make them popular and acceptable. Ac¬ 
cordingly, this chapter intends to out¬ 
line a vast historical picture of the 
cultural evolution within humanity (R' 
Munk). 

Other sages maintain, to the contrary, 
that the Torah is emphasizing hereby 
that Esau's abundant progeny — not¬ 
withstanding their apparent superior¬ 
ity in this world — comprise these na- 
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36 livestock . ® So Esau settled on Mount Seir; Esau who 

8-12 is Edom. 

9 And these are the progeny of Esau, ancestor of 
Edom, on Mount Seir. 10 These are the names of 
Esau's sons: Eliphaz, son of Adah, Esau's wife; 
Reuel, son of Basemath, Esau's wife. 

11 The sons of Eliphaz were: Teman; Omar; 
Zepho; Gatam; and Kenaz. 12 And Timna was a con¬ 
cubine of Eliphaz, son of Esau, and she bore Amalek 


tions making up the kingdom of Edom 
who are destined to ultimately disap¬ 
pear in Messianic times (cf. Or 
HaChaim; Abarbanel). [Cf. v. 19.) 

9. Esau's descendants in Seir. 

■pyty ovi# ’qtc ityy nnbh 
— And these are the progeny of 
Esau, ancestor of Edom, on Mount 
Seir. 

I.e. the [following are the] 
progeny (nnbh) which Esau's 
children begot after he went to Seir 
(Rashi). [The children born to Esau 
while still in Canaan were listed in 
verses 2-5. The following were his 
grandchildren (Abarbanel).] 

Esau's descendants born in Seir 
are listed here because it was they 
"who vanquished the Horites and es¬ 
tablished Edom's sovereignty over 
Mount Seir. See Deut. 2:22 
(Sforno). 

10. ityy , »:3 ninttf hSk — These are 
the names of Esau's sons. 

First the sons already born to 
Esau in Canaan are again men¬ 
tioned. Then the offspring whom 
his sons begot while in Seir are 
enumerated, for Esau himself begot 
no more offspring while in Seir. 
The listing then reverts to his 
children by Oholibamah [u. 14], 
however, none of her grandchildren 
are named. This is because only the 
chiefs are listed, and while Oholi- 


bamah's children were chiefs, ap¬ 
parently her grandchildren were not 
(Radak). 

[Radak apparently pursues this interpreta¬ 
tion since it is only reasonable to assume that 
Oholibamah had grandchildren through at 
least some of her three sons, but that they 
were not, for some reason, counted as chiefs.] 

Abarbanel suggests that it is conceivable 
that no grandchildren were yet born to her at 
that time, or that they were all girls. 

11. Esau' genealogy through 
Eliphaz son of Adah: 

os-17) upi ony?] lay — 

Teman, Omar, Zepho, Gatam and 
Kenaz. 

12. Amalek: Eliphaz's 9on by his 
concubine. 

(is) TO™ 

— [And] Timna was a concubine of 
Eliphaz, son of Esau. 

This is stated [although the 
women of Esau's other sons are not 
mentioned (Ramban)] to emphasize 
that Abraham was held in such es¬ 
teem that people were eager to at¬ 
tach themselves to his descendants. 
As we see in v. 22, Timna was a 
descendant of chiefs; she was the 
sister of Lotan who was one of the 
chiefs of Seir [Lotan was a son of 
Seir himself (v. 20)], a Horite who 
lived there from ancient times. Yet 
she was so anxious to marry a 
descendant of Abraham that she 
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said to Eliphaz: 'If I am unworthy 
to become your wife, let me at least 
be your concubine!' (Rashi). 

Cf. Sanhedrin 99b: Timna was a 
royal princess, being the sister of Lotan, 
an uncrowned prince. She desired to 
convert to Judaism. She went to Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob but they would 
not accept her. So she went and became 
the concubine of Eliphaz, Esau's son, 
saying: 'I would rather be a servant to 
one of this people than a noblewoman 
of another nation.' From her descended 
Amalek who afflicted Israel. Why so? — 
Because they [i.e. the Patriarchs] should 
not have rejected her. (I) 

[This was one of the passages that Manas- 
sah, son of King Hezekiah, would expound 
in a mocking fashion. See footnote to v. 22; 
s.v. yjpn niru$i.] 

Rashi [from Tanchuma] contin¬ 
ues that in I Chronicles 1:36 Timna 
is counted as one of Eliphaz's 
children! This intimates that Eli¬ 
phaz cohabited adulterously with 
Seir's wife and from this union 
Timna was born. When she grew 
up she became Eliphaz's concubine. 
We are therefore told that Lotan's 
sister was Timna [v. 22], Lotan be¬ 
ing the son of Seir, thus intimating 
in a veiled manner that Timna was 
Seir's daughter. She is not more ex¬ 
plicitly listed among the children of 


Seir because she was Lotan's mater¬ 
nal, but not paternal sister. [I.e., she 
was only Seir's putative daughter 
through the adulterous act of his 
wife.] 

[It is not clear, however, why Oholibamah 
(see v. 2) is explicitly called Anah's daughter , 
although the circumstances were similar and 
she was Anah's 'daughter' only in the sense 
that his wife bore her but from another man. 
In the case of Timna, the circumstances were 
the same, yet the Torah refrains from 
specifically calling her Seir's daughter', but 
nevertheless alludes to these circumstances 
by referring to her as 'Lotan's sister.' The 
reason Rashi advances appears difficult in 
this context y" 2 n.] 

Ramban suggests that Timna is 
specifically mentioned here as A- 
malek's mother to draw attention to 
the fact that Amalek — as the child 
of a concubine — was of lowly birth, 
not a true heir of Esau, and did not 
dwell with the other offspring of 
Esau on Mount Seir. Only the sons 
of the true wives were called Esau's 
seed, not those of the concubines. In 
this, Esau followed the practice of 
his grandfather, Abraham [see 
2X:10)J 21 

In a long exegetical dissertation — not 
within the scope of inclusion in this 
commentary — Ramban proceeds to ex¬ 
pound on the verses in Chronicles cited 
by Rashi and on the discrepancies 


1. In discussing this Talmudic tradition, R' Muntc observes that once before, Abraham had 
been blamed for a failure to seek converts. Nedarim 32a records R' Vochanan as stating that 
Abraham was blameworthy for not insisting on his right to keep the captives whom he had 
freed and for not bringing them to a belief in God (cf. comm, to 14:22). 

Although Abraham is the very model of the Jew who spread faith in God, he wanted to win 
people solely with truth, not by force and not because they saw some personal advantage in 
joining him. Therefore, he refused Timna's wish to convert, because she wanted only to join 
the prestigious family of Abraham, not to convert sincerely ( Rashi to v. 20). For a similar 
reason, he refused to keep the prisoners of war and convert them. He felt that such a conver¬ 
sion would be carried out under duress, and would be lacking in religious conviction. 

In both cases, however, he erred. He should have realized that the truth of his faith could 
conquer even reluctant minds. And so, Israel paid the consequences. Amalek, son of the re¬ 
jected Timna, became the arch enemy of the Jews. 
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13 


to Eliphaz. — These are the children of Adah, Esau's 
wife. 

13 And these are the sons of Reuel: Nachath; 
Zerach; Shamah; and Mizah. — These are the 
children of Basemath, Esau's wife. 


between the listings. Seeking to avoid 
Rashi's approach of attributing to them 
adulterous relationships and illegitimate 
births, Ramban advances several possi¬ 
ble alternative interpretations to recon¬ 
cile divergencies in the chronologies. 
Among these suggested conclusions are 
(a) that Eliphaz consorted with Seir's 
wife after the death of Seir, making 
Timna in effect a legitimate child; when 
she grew up Eliphaz took her as a con¬ 
cubine, this being permissible to a gen¬ 
tile (see Sanhedrin 55b). [This view, 
which looks upon Eliphaz more 
favorably, fits in well with some other 
traditions regirding Eliphaz, Esau's 
firstborn, who, as Rashi to 29:11 
observes, 'had been raised on Isaac's 
knee arid had refused to obey his 
father's command to kill Jacob.' He was, 
according to the Sages, the friend of Job 
whose idealogical discussions are 
recorded in that Book (see Rashi on Job 
4:1).]; (b) there are two Timna's — one 
male and one female; (c) Korach was the 
"youngest (legitimate) son of Oholiba- 
mah; upon his mother's death Adah 
raised him [following Ibn Ezra; cf. v. 5]. 

[However, cf. Mizrachi cited in v. 1 
who defends Rashi's Talmudic ap¬ 
proach of emphasizing whatever sug¬ 
gestions of the illegitimacy and im¬ 
morality within Esau's family, though 
not readily discernable from the literal 
meaning of the Text,] 


09> pbttjrn* "i 1 ?™ — And she 

bore Amalek to Eliphaz. 

— Who later afflicted Israel [see 
Exod. 18:8]. This was in punish¬ 
ment for the Patriarchs having re¬ 
jected his mother from converting 
(Sanhedrin 99b; see comm, and 
footnote above). 

ityy n#K rny — These are 

the children [i.e. grandchildren] of 
Adah, Esau's wife. 

13. Esau's genealogy through 
Reuel son of Basemath. 

(20-23) mpi mpip rnj] nnj — Nachath, 
Zerach, Shamah and Mizah. 

14. Esau's sons through Oholiba- 
mah. 

According to Ramban [u. 9] the 
justification for mentioning the 
birth of Esau's sons Eliphaz and 
Reuel in verse 10, was in order to 
list the offspring born to them in 
Seir, which is the primary reason 
for this genealogy. Although 
Oholibamah's children had no off¬ 
spring in Seir, they are gratuitously 
included in order to complete the 
list of Esau's children. Furthermore, 
they became chiefs, and all the 


2. Ramban continues that in general, we have been commanded not to abhor descendants of 
Esau, nor to take their land [see Deut. 23:8 and 2:5]. This applies to those who dwelt in Seir 
and are known as Edomites. 

However, our verse comes to specially exclude Amalek's line from this interdiction. He was 
a son of a concubine, and not part of Esau's inheritance. In fact, regarding Amalek we have 
been commanded to abhor him and utterly blot out his name [Deut. 25:19). 

According to Abarbanel, Amalek as an Edomite-relative, was initially included in the 
designation of Edomites who were not to be abhorred. It was only after his dastardly, cruel at¬ 
tack against the Israelites that he was singled out for extermination. [See Rambam, Moreh 
Nevuchim cited in footnote to u. 20, ?nd Ikkarim 2:25.] 
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chiefs — even those not born in Seir 
— are enumerated. 

[Contextually perhaps this verse 
should have followed immediately 
after verse 10 where Esau's sons 
through his other wives Adah and 
Basemath respectively had been 
listed. However as noted there, in 
each of the former cases the verses 
went on to list Esau's grandchildren 
through those sons, while in the 
case of Oholibamah no 
grandchildren are enumerated, and 
so the listing of Esau's children 
through those were left for last. 
Possibly also, Oholibamah's 
children were tainted by il¬ 
legitimacy (JYnnpij ’aa), and Korach 
himself was additionally illegitimate 
having been the offspring of an 
adulterous relationship between 
Oholibamah and Eliphaz.] 


15. The chiefs among Esau's 
descendants: 

The chiefs of Eliphaz; Adah's 
descendants. 

HpjnjQ ■'DiVk n^K - These are the 
chiefs of the children of Esau. 

The translation chief follows 
Rashi who explains cp^K to mean 
head of a clan. [Cf. Sanhedrin 99b: 
an ' alluf ' is an uncrowned ruler. Cf. 
Ramban v. 40. See also comm, to 
Num. 20:14]. 

16 . rrip rpbx — Chief Korach. 
Although Korach is originally 

listed in verse 5 as Oholibamah's 
son, he is listed here among the 
chiefs of Eliphaz since Korach was 
Eliphaz's illegitimate child through 
Oholibamah ( Rashi to v. 5). 

[In v. 10 Korach is listed again among the 
chiefs of Oholibamah. As noted in the comm. 
to verse 5, according to the Midrash there 
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36 14 And these were the sons of Oholibamah, 

14-20 daughter of Anah, daughter of Zibeon, Esau's wife: 

She bore to Esau Jeush, Jalom, and Korach. 

15 These are the chiefs of the children of Esau. The 
descendants of Esau's firstborn Eliphaz: Chief 
Teman, Chief Omar, Chief Zepho, Chief Kenaz. 
16 Chief Korach, Chief Gatam, and Chief Amalek; 
these are the chiefs of Eliphaz in the land of Edom — 
These are the descendants of Adah. 

17 And these are the descendants of Reuel, Esau's 
son: Chief Nahath, Chief Zerah, Chief Shammah, 
and Chief Mizah; these are the chiefs of Reuel in the 
land of Edom. — These are the descendants of 
Basemath, Esau's wife. 

18 And these are the descendants of Oholibamah, 
Esau's wife: Chief Jeush, Chief Jalam, and Chief 
Korach. — These are the chiefs of Oholibamah, 
daughter of Anah, Esau's wife. 19 These are the 
children of Esau, and these are their chiefs; he is 
Edom. 

20 These are the sons of Seir, the Horites, who were 


was only one Korach; according to an 
opinion in Sotah 13a, there were indeed two 
Korachs.] 

— Chief Amalek. 

— [By his concubine Timna; see 
v. 12.) 

17. The chiefs of Reuel; Base- 
math's descendants. 

18. The chiefs of Oholibamah. 

rn£ tpbtt — Chief Korach. 

[See comm, to v. 16.] 

19. Kin orngibK nSto ityy ’an rib# 
Dl"l$ — These are the children of 
Esau, and these are their chiefs; he 
is Edom. 

— In this genealogy lay the roots 
of Edom, which evolved into Rome, 
the perpetual enemy of Israel 


(Lekach Tov; cf. v. 8). 

20. The Seirite Genealogy. 

(24) *r , yi{r' , aa nbK — These are the 

• 9 

sons of Seir. 

The word piSk, these, is not 
preceded with a conjunctive t, and, 
since the next part of the genealogy 
does not add to the preceding, but 
contrasts with it (R' Hoffmann). 

We do not know Seir's ancestry. 
His genealogy is included in order 
to distinguish between his descen¬ 
dants and Esau's, for the Israelites 
would later be commanded concern¬ 
ing Esau's descendants [not to 
abhor them or take their land. 
Therefore it would be necessary to 
know the origins of the Seirite — 
Edomite families] (Ihn Ezra; see 
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Rambam in footnote below). 111 

According to Rashi [p. 24], it 
would have been unnecessary to list 
the genealogy of the Horites had the 
Torah not wished to mention Tim- 
na, thereby demonstrating the es¬ 
teem in which Abraham was held 
[as Rashi explains in v. 12]. 

The Seirites were an ancient, 
populous nation who were the 
original inhabitants of the land of 
Seir [see 14:16]. The children of 
Esau succeeded them and dwelt in 
their stead by a miraculous event, 
for in effect God gave it to Esau's 
descendants as a heritage, just as He 
gave the other portions of the land 
to Israel. [See Deut. 2:5; Ramban to 
Deut. 2:10; and also comm, above, 
end of v. 2]. 

nnn — The Horites. 

The word nn is familiarly trans¬ 
lated Horite, by which name Seir's 
tribe was known. Ibn Ezra, citing its 
use as an adjective in Jeremiah 
27:20, defines the word as signify¬ 
ing nobility. This is derived from 
the root “nn as in Isaiah 19:9 where 
it means white — figuratively 
denoting nobility, in the same sense 
that black figuratively denotes 
soiled people, hence peasantry. 

R' Hoffmann explains the derivation 


of nn to be from nn, hole, indicating 
that they were cave-dwellers. According 
to Sefer HaYashar the Horites were 
descendants of the Hivvites. [In this 
context cf. Ramban to Deut. 2:10 cited 
above, end of v. 2.] 

The Sages in Shabbos 85a Aggadical- 
ly interpret the word nn [ Horite ] — by 
rearranging the letters — to allude to the 
Hontes' agricultural expertise: they 
could determine which were the best 
plants for a particular plot by merely 
sniffing [prrnn] the earth. The word ’in 
[Hivvite] refers to their ability to taste 
the soil like a serpent [toin] for the same 
purpose. [It is in this adjectival sense 
that Zibeon and Anah are referred to in 
v. 2 as 'Hivvites.' See comm, there.] 
Another view derives Horite from ]nln, 
free men, denoting that they were 
'freed' from their possessions [because 
Esau's descendants took it away from 
them.] 

According to Rambam, however, 
'Seir' in this context is not a name of a 
Horite, at all. Rather, it refers to the 
land, which was called the land of Seir. 
It was named after Esau, who was 
myiy. [Seir] a hairy man [27:11]. Esau 
was referred to as Seir, and the land he 
conquered took his name from the time 
of his arrival. Even the native Horites 
then came to be identified as the people 
of Seir. The Torah, distinguishes 
between the Horites who lived in Seir 
and Esau's descendants who were the 
Edomites who lived in Seir [us. 1- 19]. 


1. Rambam writes in Moreh Nevuchim 3:50 that the Torah elaborates on Seir's genealogy 
because of one particular commandment. God commanded the Israelites to erase Amalek's 
name (Dent, 25:17-19), but the commandment applied to no other part of Esau's family. From 
the time Esau conquered the land of Seir, the Seirites were ruled by him, intermarried with his 
offspring; and eventually came to be given the name of Esau's strongest family — the 
Amalekites. 

Had the families of Seir not been identified as non-Amalekites, they would have been killed 
along with Amalek. For this reason, the merciful Torah clarifies their genealogy and status. 
[See Ramban in footnote to v. 13 above.) 
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36 settled in the land: Lotan; Shobal; Zibeon ; and Anah. 
21-22 21 Dishon; Etzer ; and Dishan. — These are the chiefs 

of the Horites, the descendants of Seir in the land of 
Edom. 

11 The sons of Lotan were: Chori and Hemam; 
Lotan's sister was Timna. 


According to Ramban, the phrase 
would be rendered: This is the Horite 
lineage of the land Seir. 

yixn — Who were settled in 

I V T ▼ '■ ! 

[or, inhabitants of] the land. 

— Before Esau came there. The 
Rabbis [Shabbos 85b] interpret the 
term ymn inhabitants of the 

land, to denote that they were ex¬ 
pert in ym buf making the 

land habitable [by skillful cultiva¬ 
tion]. By just tasting the soil they 
could determine what crop should 
be planted in each area (Rashi; cf. 
Shabbos 85a cited above, s.v. 'Hltn). 

The Torah mentions this to 
emphasize that God is the Master of 
the Land, and He bequeaths the 
earth to whomever He desires. The 
Seirites were the original inhabi¬ 
tants of Seir, and yet God caused 
them to surrender it to the descen¬ 
dants of Esau, for such was His will 
(Radak). 

(3‘4) najn (25’26) hlW) )v* - 

Lotan [and] Shobal [and] Zibeon 
and Anah. 

[In v. 2 Zibeon and Anah are 
referred to as 'Hivvites.' See above, 
and comm, to v. 2 which also recon¬ 
ciles the Rabbinic view that Anah is 
identified with Beeri the Hittite in 
26:34. See also comm, to v. 24 


where Anah is listed among Zi- 
beon's sons.] 

21. ( 27 - 29 ) 1 VT) nyjo — [And] 
Dishon, [and] Etzer and Dishan. 

Dim yma — In the land of Edom. 

vi I v i : ■* 

I.e., in the land [of Seir] which 
would later be called the land of 
Edom. Midrashically, because of the 
redness of the soil, the land was 
named Edom [red] even then 
(Haamek Davar). 

22. Lotan's sons. 

(30-si) D^m ’“t'n — Chori and 
Hemam. 

yi»n ]yib nintn — And Lotan's 
sister is Timna. 

— The concubine of Eliphaz, 
mentioned in v. 12. Rashi writes in 
v. 24 that this entire Horite genea¬ 
logy was recorded only to empha¬ 
size that Timna was of noble birth 
[her brother was a chief]. This 
demonstrates the esteem in which 
Abraham's descendants were held 
in that rulers sought to ally them¬ 
selves in marriage to his descen¬ 
dants; notwithstanding her noble 
status, she was satisfied to become 
merely a concubine of Esau's sons. 
[See Sanhedrin 99b cited in v. 12.] m 
In the literal sense, it is common 


1. [This Talmudic explanation for the inclusion of this detail regarding Timna is noteworthy.] 
The Talmud [ibid.] records that Manasseh son of King Hezekiah would take pleasure in 
blasphemously expounding on the Torah to mock it. He once, remarked: 'Did Moses have 
nothing more important to put into the Torah than that Lotan's sister was Timna and that 
Timna was the concubine of EliphazV ... A heavenly voice replied: ‘You sit and speak against 
your brother; you slander your mother's son!' [Psalms 50:20]. The Sages proceeded to justify 
the inclusion of these facts by pointing out the esteem in which Abraham's grandson, Esau, 
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for the Torah to link daughters with 
their [eldest (Rashbam)] brothers. 
Comp.: The sister of Tuval-Cain 
was Naamah [4:22]; sister of Laban 
[25:20]; sister of Nebayoth [28:29]; 
sister of Aaron [Exod. 15:20]; sister 
of Nachshon [ibid. 6:23] (Rashbam; 
Ibn Ezra; Radak; Ramban). 

[In each of the above cases, 
however, the commentators also 
perceive a deeper exegetical intent 
for the inclusion of such identifica¬ 
tions in the Torah. See comm, to 
each case.] 

In our case — as Ramban notes — 
Timna was identified as Lotan's 
sister rather than as Seir's daughter 
because in truth, although she was 
only Lotan's maternal sister, she 
was not Seir's daughter at all [but 
the illegitimate daughter of Seir's 
wife as explained in v. 12]. 

23. Shobal's sons. 

( 32 - 36 ) npK) iDi^ nnjni — 

Alvan, [and] Manachath, [and] 
Ebal, Shepho and Onam. 

24. Zibeon's sons. 

(s) rujn (37) n*Ki — [And] Ayah , and 
Anah. 

The Hebrew reads n’to, ' and' 
Ayah. Rashi comments that the 1 in 


this case is superfluous and the 
phrase is equivalent to rttjf] H’K. 
Similar cases in Scripture where a l 
occurs as a superfluous prefix are 
Daniel 8:13: K^y) tt/lj?()) [and] holy 
and the host; Psalms 86:7 331(1) 

■ • w 

DID) [and] rider and horse. 

Ramban concurs and adds other 
examples such as II Sam. 15:34 
•»3K(5) [and] I; I Chron. 5:24: And 
these were the heads of their 
father's houses: 'yttfll 15V()) [and] 
Epher and Ishi. 

[Some translators attempt to ac¬ 
count for the superfluous l in pas¬ 
sages such as ours by rendering: 
'both Ayah and Anah', but this is 
apparently not Rashi's view.] 

ri2J[ Kin — The same [lit. he is] 
Anah. 

— He is the Anah mentioned 
above in verse 20. There is an ap¬ 
parent contradiction between the 
two verses: there he appears as 
Zibeon's brother [the putative son 
of Seir], while here he is called 
Zibeon's son! Thife teaches that 
Zibeon committed incest with his 
own mother and fathered Anah [see 
comm, to v. 2 s.v. najf J13] (Rashi). 

[According to this view, since Zibeon 
committed incest with his mother, the 
wife of Seir the Horite, the Torah lists 


was held. They also record other lessons to be learned from the genealogies listed here, for 
nothing in the Torah is superfluous or unnecessary. 

[See also Rambam cited in footnote to previous verse, who offers that by telling us that 
Timna was but a concubine the Torah thereby differentiates Timna's offspring — Amalek — 
from the rest of Edom's descendants.) 

Furthermore, as Rambam writes in his introduction to Chelek, Fundamental §7; 'There is no 
difference between verses such as And Timna was the concubine , etc., ... Lotan's sister was 
Timna , and / am Hashem your Cod or the Shema: ... All proceeded from the Almighty and all 
are God's perfect Torah — pure, holy and true.' 
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36 23 These are the sons of Shobal: Alvan ; Mana- 

23-24 chath ; Ebal; Shepho; and Onam. 

24 These are the sons of Zibeon: Ayah and Anah — 
the same Anah who discovered the mules in the 
desert while he was pasturing the sheep for Zibeon, 
his father . 


him in v. 20 among Seir's (putative) 
sons. Since he grew up in Seir's house, 
among Seir's other children, people 
would refer to him as Anah son of 
Seir', and Seir himself also thought 
Anah was his son. The Torah proceeds 
to refer to him a second time, here, as 
Zibeon's son to reveal to us the true 
fact.) 

Although the flow of the passage is: The 
same Anah who discovered etc., nevertheless 
the literal phrase he is Anah implies that 
Anah was previously described elsewhere as 
the one who discovered the mules, etc. Yet 
we find no such reference any place else in 
Scripture. Therefore Rashi pursues his in¬ 
terpretation that the phrase means: he was 
the Anah — mentioned above in v. 20 as Zi- 
beon's brother and — who [we are now told] 
discovered the mules in the desert. The 
phrase he was the Ahasuerus in Esther 1:1 
similarly implies: he was the Ahasuerus — 
mentioned elsewhere as a great king (Cur 
Ary eh). 

Ramban, however, maintains that in 
,the literal sense, there were two Anahs. 
The Torah identifies this Anah as the 
same one who discovered the mules, in 
order to differentiate him from the 
Anah in v. 20 who was his uncle the 
brother of his father Zibeon. The Anah 
in our verse was Ishmael's father-in-law 
mentioned in v. 2. Ramban accordingly 
maintains that the opinion in Pesachim 
54a [followed by Rashi] that there was 
only one [illegitimate] Anah, is an Ag- 
gadic interpretation which does not 
reflect the plain meaning of Scripture. 

[However, see Mizrachi cited in v. 1 
who encourages such derogatory in¬ 
terpretations of this genealogical table. 
Cf. Haamek Davar .] 

DO!0 ri# kyi? — Who 
discovered [lit. found] the mules in 


the desert while he was pasturing 
the sheep for Zibeon, his father. 

— I.e., he crossbred a donkey and 
a female horse and the result was a 
mule. Being himself born of an il¬ 
legitimate union [between Zibeon 
and Zibeon's mother], he in¬ 
troduced a 'tainted' animal [i.e. born 
of a heterogeneous breeding] into 
the world [thus intimating that 'evil 
begets evil'] (Rashi; Midrash; 
Pesachim 54a). 

The idea is that Anah was the first to 
discover that a donkey and a mare could 
be crossbred though they were dis¬ 
similar [heterogeneous]. Anah made 
this discovery while he was pasturing 
his father's donkeys in the desert. Many 
of the donkeys were in heat, seeking 
females. He mated them with female 
horses, and they bore mules. This dis¬ 
covery was considered so wise by his 
contemporaries that Anah came to be 
famous because of it. The Torah 
therefore so described him (Ramban). 

Another view in the Midrash sug¬ 
gests that he mated a male horse with a 
female donkey. 

According to an alternative Talmudic 
opinion [Pesachim 54a), mules already 
existed at the time of Adam when a kind 
of Divine instinct entered into Adam 
and he mated two heterogeneous 
animals. The implication is that this art 
was forgotten. Though wild mules ex¬ 
isted, and were often domesticated, no 
one knew how to breed them until Anah 
made this discovery (Emek Y ehoshua). 

The above also answers the implica¬ 
tion in Rashi 26:13 that mules already 
existed in the time of Isaac. 

Such crossbred offspring remain 
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sterile, however, since God is not 
pleased with this effort. They can only 
be produced by crossbreeding a horse 
and a donkey. Also, crossbred animals 
were not included in the blessing of n$ 
be fruitful and multiply pro¬ 
nounced on those who left the Ark; 
they therefore are incapable of bearing 
young (Chizkum'j. [See also Rambam, 
Hilchos Melachim 10:6.] 

Ramban proceeds to note that 
Onkelos translates □''p?. as [mighty) 
men. He explains that once, when 
Anah was pasturing his father's 
donkeys in the desert, he was at¬ 
tacked by marauders from a giant¬ 
like nation called Eimim [see Deut. 
2:10] who wanted to steal his 
father's donkeys. But Anah over¬ 
came them single-handedly. Accor¬ 
dingly, the word Ktfp [ found) in this 
verse would have the sense of over¬ 
take, as in Psalms 21:9; II Sam. 38. 
Or, it means found in the usual 
sense and refers to how he came 
upon these warriors in the desert ... 
and nevertheless, was saved. He 
later became famous for his 
prowess. 

Thus, Yemim would be synonymous with 
Eimim, the K and 1 being interchangeable let¬ 
ters as in Isaiah 61:6 where nn»nn =n»Knn 
(R'Bachya). 

The reason mules are called D'p! 
[phonetically associated with □‘•pK, dreaded 


ones], is because of the dread associated with 
the fear of injury of a white mule, the wound 
from which is incurable (Rashi from Chullin 
7b). 

25. Anah's children. 

nijrna (2) np^bnKi os) — 
Dishon and Oholibamah daughter 
of Anah. 

The same Anah mentioned above 
Ramban who maintains that there 
were two Anahs (Haamek Davar). 

26. Dishon's sons. 

]V“» P? nbKi - [And) these are the 
sons of Dishan [i.e., Dishon ]. 

Dishan is identical with Dishon 
(27) Seir's fifth son mentioned in v. 
21. Both spellings are in¬ 
terchangeable; it is of no conse¬ 
quence how the name is spelled, ex¬ 
cept when they both appear in one 
verse and a distinction between the 
two is necessary. That the Torah 
spells his name Dishan here is to 
differentiate him from Dishon son 
of Anah os) mentioned in v. 25, for 
it would have otherwise appeared 
that the latter's children are being 
listed here, which is not the case 
(Ramban). 

[Ramban's interpretation is sup¬ 
ported by the parallel genealogy in I 
Chron. 1:41 where the father of these 
sons is given as Dishon.) 
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36 25 These are the sons of Anah: Dishon and 

25-30 Oholibamah, daughter of Anah. 

26 These are the sons of Dishan: Chemdan; 
Eshban; Yisran; and Keran. 

27 These are the sons of Etzer: Bilhan; Zaavan; and 
Akan. 

28 These are the sons of Dishan: Utz and Aran. 

29 These are the chiefs of the Horites: Chief Lotan; 
Chief Shobal; Chief Zibeon; Chief Anah; 30 Chief 
Dishon; Chief Etzer; and Chief Dishan. — These are 
the chiefs of the Horites, chief by chief, in the land of 
Seir. 


( 3 9-42) n5’ rm nw - 

Chemdan, [and] Eshban, [and] 
Yisran and Keran. 

[Incidentally, in the parallel 
genealogy in I Chron. 1:41, TOIJ, 
Chemdan, appears as ]l»n, 
Chamran. In the literal sense, the 
letters i and T are interchangeable. 
Cf. Reuel and Deuel in Numb. 
1:14-2:14. Rashi in / Chronicles 
ibid, offers a Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion that originally they were 
DTO03! D’linn, beloved and 
'desireable, like righteous people, 
but ultimately they became ugly 
like onion, donkeys.] 

27. Etzer's sons. 

(43*45) ]j?jn NJm ]nba ^ Bilhan, 
Zaavan and Akan. 

28. Dishan's sons. 

(46-47) ]iki yiy — Utz and Aran. 

2 9. The Horite Chiefs. 

■pyty y-iK 3 DrpDbxb nftn mbx nbt< 

i v : v *• \ - i ■ - • « 

— These are the chiefs of the 
Horites, chief by chief [lit. to their 
chiefs] in the land of Seir. 

The apparently superfluous 
listing of the Horite chiefs is given 


by the Torah in order to show that 
God conferred great honor upon 
Isaac. Even to Esau, God gave a 
heritage that had been the choice of 
great and powerful chiefs (Radak). 

31. The Edomite King9. 

The following illustrates the fulfill¬ 
ment of Isaac's blessing to Esau: by 
your sword you shall live [27:40]. 
Esau's descendants were victorious over 
the descendants of Seir the Horite and 
even established their own kings in the 
Horite land ... At the same time, 
however, from the genealogies of the 
Edomite kings and the fact that various 
cities of origin are listed, we see that the 
Edomite crown did not go from father to 
son as was the case later with the 
Israelite crown (Ramban). 

[However, see the alternate view in 
35:11 where it is noted that the blessing 
to Jacob kings shall descend from you 
intimates that men fit to be kings will 
descend from Jacob; Israel will not re¬ 
quire strangers to become her kings nor 
does Torah law permit them to 
designate a stranger to reign over them 
(see Deut. 17:15). By contrast, the 
monarchy of Edom depended on 
foreigners. It was elective or dependent 
upon a particular individual to acquire 
supremacy over the rest.] 

Rambam, in Moreh Nevuchim 3:50 
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maintains accordingly, that this listing 
of Edomite kings was recorded in the 
Torah as a reminder, in a sense, to Israel 
that they strictly adhere to the mitzvah 
of choosing only an Israelite as their 
monarch. It is as if they were being told 
to take warning from their brothers the 
descendants of Esau, whose kings were 
all foreigners; for never has a foreigner 
reigned over a nation without exercising 
a more or less tyrannical rule. 

diik y*iK3 mbn *iu>k D'oban nbio 

V: I V v s ▼ v -« • * : - V •• : 

bio to' 'lab ■nbtt abn ^sb — Now flit. 

I v 1 t •• : K 

and] these are the kings who 
reigned in the land of Edom, before 
a king reigned over [lit. fo] the 
children of Israel 

The chapter goes on to list eight 
Edomite kings who reigned before 
the first Jewish king. The commen¬ 
tators offer two acceptable in¬ 
terpretations of the period under 
discussion, both of which are cited 
by Ibn Ezra : The eight Edomite 
kings reigned up to the time of 
Moses, in which case, this passage 
is a historical rendering of events 
that occurred before the Torah was 
given. The second view is that the 
passage is prophetic. It gives the 
names of eight Edomite kings who 
were destined to reign in future 
years, prior to Saul, the first Jewish 
king. In addition, Ibn Ezra cites and 
dismisses a blasphemous interpreta¬ 
tion that was given currency in his 
time. 

Ibn Ezra gives the view that the 
first Jewish king referred to by our 


verse is Moses, who is described in 
Deuteronomy 33:5 as 'king' of 
Israel [see Ibn Ezra there]. Most 
commentators follow this in¬ 
terpretation. It is based on the prin¬ 
ciple that Moses, as the savior and 
leader of Israel, had the status of a 
king. Thus, the verse states that 
Edom had eight kings before the 
time of Moses when the Torah was 
committed to writing. [1) 

Others subscribe to the view that 
this verse was a prophetic 
prognostication of Israel's later 
kingship which would begin with 
Saul and David. 

Rashi apparently adopts to this 
view, for he comments — following 
the Midrash — that just as our 
chapter lists eight Edomite kings, so 
eight of Jacob's descendants 
emerged to suppress the Edomite 
monarchy. The eight Jewish kings 
were: Saul, his son Ish-bosheth, 
David, his son Solomon, his son 
Rehoboam, his son Abijah, his son 
Asa, and his son Jehoshaphat. 
Concerning Saul's time, it was 
written [ibid. 22:48]: There was no 
king in Edom; a deputy [appointed 
by the Jewish monarchs] was king. 
However, in the reign of Joram, 
Jehoshaphat's son, Edom rebelled, 
regained its independence, and 
crowned a new king over itself [// 
Kings 8:20]. 

Before Jacob and Esau were born, 
the prophecy was given that 


1. Esau's destiny developed rapidly in accordance with the natural effects of the power of the 
sword'. While Jacob's descendants were still enslaved and leaderless in Egypt, Edom had 
already developed into a state with a line of royal dynasties. Joshua refers to this contrast 
(Josh. 24:4): l gave Esau Mount Seir to possess it; but Jacob and his children went down to 
Egypt (R' Hirsch). 
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36 31 N ow these are the kings who reigned in the land 

31-32 °f Edom before a king reigned over the 

children of Israel: 32 Bela , son of Beor, reigned in 
Edom, and the name of his city was Dinhabah. 


[25:23]: ypfO Okbp OK 1 ?, The might 
shall pass from one regime to the 
other, meaning that the two of them 
would never be mighty simultane¬ 
ously. The M idrashim and com¬ 
mentators emphasize accordingly, 
that Edom's kings ceased to reign 
when Israel's monarchy was on the 
ascendancy. 

Ibn Ezra quotes the false in¬ 
terpretation of Yitzchaki [the 
Spanish exegete Yitzchak ben 
Yashush] who maintained that this 
chapter was added to the Torah 
after the reign of Yehoshafat, when 
the names of the Edomite kings 
were known. But this interpretation 
is clearly unacceptable [since it is 
based on the blasphemous idea that 
our Torah was as yet incomplete rn 
in Moses' time] (Yohel Or). 
'Furthermore, Yitzchaki is wrong 
also on historical grounds. Whoever 
hears him will laugh at him [a play 
.on Yitzchaki's name pnyi, he will 
laugh], God forbid even to suggest 
such an approach! For expressing 
such an opinion, his book should be 
burned!' [Ibn Ezra]. 

That Esau's descendants produced eight 
kings before Israel had even one is viewed in 
the Midrash as Jacob's punishment for hav¬ 
ing abased himself eight times in chapter 32 
by calling Esau 'my lord' (Baal HaTurim; see 
comm, to 32:5 s.v. 

The phrase does not necessarily im¬ 
ply that the Edomite monarchy existed 
until the kingdom of Israel was es¬ 
tablished. The last of these Edomite 
kings probably died before the Torah 
was given. [This explains how Moses 
was able to list the names of these kings. 
Apparently the Torah would not have 
listed the name of kings who were not 


yet born since the Torah does not in¬ 
terfere this way with the natural order 
(Ramban end of v. 40).] Furthermore, 
they were old when they were crowned 
and did not live long (Ramban). 

Rashbam adds that according to 
genealogical accounts in Josephus there 
were more than forty Edomite kings 
from Esau until David's time. [This 
confirms the interpretation that the 
eight kings listed here lived before 
Moses' time.] 

32. nlya - ]? yba — Bela, son of 
Beor. 

According to Targum Yonasan, 
this was Balaam son of Beor. Ibn 
Ezra disagrees, pointing out that 
Balaam was an Aramean [see Num¬ 
bers 23:7], while it is apparent from 
our context that Bela was an 
Edomite. [Apparently, Targum 
Yonasan follows the opinion echoed 
in Shemos Rabbah 37:1 (see foot¬ 
note below) that the Edomites chose 
foreigners as kings. Therefore, Bela 
was not necessarily an Edomite and 
could be identified with Balaam.] 

Furthermore, the identification of 
Bela with Balaam would intimate that 
Balaam, who was alive in the days of 
Moses, enjoyed great longevity. Indeed, 
there is a Talmudic view [Sotah 11a], 
that Balaam was among the three who 
participated in Pharaoh's deliberations 
leading to the enslavement of the Jews 
(R' David Feinstein). 

1*r»y d#i — And the name of 
his city was Dinhabah . 

— Dinhabah was his native city 
(Rashi). According to Ramban, 
these places were all Edomite cities 
[and all these kings were Edomite], 
but as the names indicate, the 
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Edomite crown did not pass from 
father to son. 

33. ybannn — And Bela died. 
[That all these kings are recorded 

as having died would tend to in¬ 
timate that they died a natural 
death, and that the succession of 
kings was orderly and not the result 
of assassination.] 

rnyan — From Bozrah. 

According to Rashi following 
Pesikta, Bozrah was a Moabite city 
[cf. Jeremiah 43:24]. For producing 
a king of Edom it was destined to be 
punished along with that land [cf. 
Isaiah 34:6]. 

Ramban, consistent with his view, in¬ 
terprets that same verse in Isaiah 34:6 to 
denote that Bozrah itself was an 
Edomite city as were all the places men¬ 
tioned here. 

34. 1 3Jp ,, nn — The Temanites. 
Ramban citing Obadiah 1:9: And 

your mighty men of Teman shall be 
dismayed that every one may be cut 
off from the Mount of Seir, main¬ 
tains that Teman was an Edomite [it 


was called Teman (-south) since 
Mount Seir lay to the south[ = west] 
of Eretz Y israel (Radak ad.loc.).] 

Onkelos renders: KlplTi KyiKp, 
from the land of the south . 

Rashi is silent on our verse. 
However, from his comm, to 
Obadiah ibid, it is clear that he 
holds Teman was an Ishmaelite 
location. He interprets that verse to 
imply that out of fear of being mas¬ 
sacred in Mount Seir, the mighty 
men of that region will attempt to 
flee to Teman, an Ishmaelite region, 
free from Edomite terror. 

[Many identify Teman with the 
modern Yemen.] 

35. 3N1B rntya na©n — 

Who defeated [lit. strikes ] the 
Midianites [lit. Midian ] in the field 
of Muab . 

This describes Hadad's military 
prowess (Ramban) ... 

When Midian attacked Moab, 
this Edomite king came to Moab's 
aid and defeated Midian. From this 
we learn that Midian and Moab 
were enemies, but in the time of 
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36 33 And Bela died, and Jobab son of Zerah, from 

33-39 Bozrah, succeeded him as king. 34 And Jobab died 

and Husham, of the land of the Temanites, succeeded 
him as king. 35 And Husham died, and Hadad son of 
Bedad, who defeated the Midianites in the field of 
Moab, succeeded him as king, and the name of his 
city was Avith. 36 And Hadad died, and Samlah of 
Masrekah succeeded him as king. 37 Samlah died, and 
Saul of Rechovos Nahar succeeded him as king. 
38 And Saul died, and Baal Hanan, son of Achbor, 
succeeded him as king . 39 Baal Hanan, son of Achbor, 
died, and Hadar succeeded him as king. The name of 
his city was Pau and his wife's name was Mehetabel, 
daughter of Matred, daughter of Me-zahab. 


Balaam they made peace in order to 
combine against Israel (Rashi). 

[See Rashi to Numb. 22:4.] 

37. nnjn-ninrnn — Of [lit. from] 
Rechovos Nahar [lit. Rechovos the 
river]. 

From Rechovos on the Euphrates 
River (Targum) [as distinct from 
the Rechovos associated with Isaac 
26:22]. 

-38. ]Jn by? — Baal Hanan. 

His place of origin is not men¬ 
tioned. Either he came from the 
same place as his predecessor, Saul 
of Rechovos Nahar, or possibly he 
came from a place called Chanan, 
and as his name signifies he had 
been ]3PI Sy3, the master of Chanan; 
subsequently he became king 
(Ramban). 

39. “nn — Hadar. 

In / Chron. 1:50 he is called 
Hadad, the n and T being in¬ 
terchangeable as noted above 
regarding Chemran — Chemdan in 
v. 26 . 

inttfK oitf) — And his 
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wife's name was Mehetabel. 

'We do not know why in this case 
the wife is mentioned' (Radak). 

— His wife is mentioned for it 
was due to her that he became a 
chief, inasmuch as she was the 
daughter of illustrious and wealthy 
parents [see below on Me-zahab] 
(Baal HaTurim). 

[Radak apparently does not pursue this 
exegesis because, in following the literal 
sense, he does not interpret the name Me- 
zahab as signifying that he was wealthy.] 

nnpn nn *nus nn — Daughter of 
Matred daughter of Me-zahab. 

This phraseology is similar to [u. 
2] daughter of Anah, daughter of 
Zibeon [where the Sages interpret 
that the mention of two fathers sug¬ 
gests that the child was born of an 
adulterous relationship. Hence the 
Torah lists two 'fathers' — the 
putative father in whose home the 
child was raised, and the individual 
whom the Torah identifies as the 
biological father]. Or [since in our 
verse] the Torah might be naming 
both her father and mother [unlike 
the case of u. 2 where from parallel 
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genealogies, we know both names 
were those of men ] (Ibn Ezra). 

Radak agrees with the latter, but 
writes that it is not known why the 
names of both parents should be 
mentioned only in this case. 

Possibly, Matred was the name of 
her mother, who in turn was the 
daughter of a woman named Me- 
zahab. Or Matred was her father 
who died young, and another man 
named Me-zahab raised her. 
Perhaps Scripture is noting that 
Mehetabal was Matred's daughter, 
and, therefore, was also the descen¬ 
dant [ daughter 7 ] of the renowned 
personage Me-zahab (Ralbag). 

Rashi explains the name Me- 

zahab to mean: ant inn, what is 

▼ ▼ ~ 

gold? — He was so wealthy that gold 
had no value to him. 

— Matred was originally a pauper 
who became so wealthy that he 
would go about boasting: 'What is 
gold, what is silver?' — it had no 
value to him (Targum Y onasan). 

— He was so wealthy that gold 
flowed in his house like water [’tp 
may be rendered literally as 
waters of gold] (Abarbanel). 

According to Onkelos, the name 
denotes that he was a goldsmith. 

Rashbam reitiarks that in pursu¬ 
ing the literal sense, he does not at¬ 
tach much importance to names. 
[Cf. Radak above.] 

However, as the Zohar declares: 
The ways of the Torah are the 
ways of HaSHEM, and the slightest 
word within it leaves its mark in the 


supernal spheres of higher wisdom. 
Thus each word, each incident, each 
name in the Torah contains 
profound mysteries and should be 
expounded. 7 

40“41. The chiefs following the 
Edomite monarchy, 

nnhsu/tpS nlrntf nbhn 

^ a i * b 

nntau/a nntappb — Now [lit. and] 
these are the names of the chiefs of 
Esau, by their families, by their 
regions, by their names. 

The phrase by their regions by 
their names indicates a change in 
the manner of naming the chiefs. 
The earlier group of kings [v. 15ff] 
used their own names. After Ha- 
dad's death and the end of the 
Edomite monarchy, the kingship 
ceased and the ensuing leaders were 
known as 'chieftains' of their 
respective regions. This new pro¬ 
cedure is evident from / Chronicles 
1:52: And Hadad (=Hadar) died 
and the chiefs of Edom were: The 
chief of Timna, etc. (Rashi). 

Ramban asserts that in earlier 
times all the Edomite brothers ruled 
simultaneously as a group. Those 
who are named from verse 40 
onward ruled as individual chief¬ 
tains by their families, by their 
regions; during each respective 
reign, each had absolute sovereign¬ 
ty over all the clans and regions. In 
effect they were kings, but were not 
formally known as such. 

Some of those listed here were 
mentioned in the earlier list of 
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36 40 Now these are the names of the chiefs of Esau , 

40-43 by their families , by their regions , by their names: 

The chief of Timna ; the chief of Alvah; the chief of 
Jetheth . 41 the chief of Oholibamah; the chief of Elah; 
the chief of Pinon; 42 the chief of Kenaz; the chief of 
Teman ; the chief of Mivtzar; 43 the chief of Magdiel 
and the chief of Iram. 


chiefs [u. 15ff]. In time, apparently, 
they became the primary chiefs of 
the regions, for only they — and not 
other members of the earlier group 
— are enumerated in I Chron. ibid. 
(Rashbam). 

Ibn Ezra maintains that these 
were the actual names of the chiefs. 
He explains that the chiefs 
enumerated here were the offspring 
of the chiefs enumerated above. 

Only those famous personages 
who ruled in a particular region 
identifiable in Moses' days are men¬ 
tioned here (Ralbag). 

njpn’bnN tpbx ... yinn — The 
chief of Timna ... the chief of 
Oholibamah. 

[The translation 'chief of Timna' 
rather than 'Chief Timna ' follows 
the implication of Rashi above 
where he explains that unlike the 
listing of chiefs in v. 15ff, the fol¬ 
lowing are not personal appella¬ 
tions. Rather, after the dissolution 
of the monarchy following Hadad's 
death, the chiefs were referred to by 
their regions. (Apparently, some of 
these regions took their names from 
earlier chieftains who ruled there, or 
from the matriarchs of the Edomite 
nation such as Timna and Oholiba¬ 
mah). Accordingly, our passage 
refers to the chief of the region 
known as Timna, etc.] 

According to Ibn Ezra who holds 
that these are the actual names of 
the chiefs, this Timna and Oholi¬ 


bamah are men; they are not the 
women of those names mentioned 
in verses 12 and 2. Or, they may 
refer respectively to Eliphaz's con¬ 
cubine and Esau's wife 
Oholibamah, mentioned above, the 
intent being: the chiefs of Timna, 
i.e., the chiefs who descended from 
Timna Eliphaz's concubine, were: 
Chief Alvah, Chief Y atheth, who 
were Amalekite chiefs. Similarly in 
the case of Oholibamah, the chiefs 
of her clan were those seven enu¬ 
merated in verses 41-43, contem¬ 
poraries with Moses. 

42. "linn epbK — The 

chief of Teman, the chief of 
Mivtzar. 

43. btonjE — Magdiei 

According to Rashi following 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer and the 
Midrash, the place Magdiel [lit. 
raised by God ] is to be identified 
with Rome. This is in line with the 
frequently expressed tradition of 
the Sages that Rome evolved from 
Esau. 

Ramban differs with this identifica¬ 
tion maintaining that even if it is a 
prophetic prognostication of the future, 
this particular indentif ication of 
Magdiel as Rome is unclear, since Rome 
was not merely a chieftaincy, but the 
greatest empire that ever existed! Fur¬ 
thermore, Rome had many emperors; 
why should only Magdiel be men¬ 
tioned? Rather, the reference in Pirkei 
'J'Rabbi Eliezer to Magdiel being Rome 
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is not meant as an identification of this 
particular chieftain, but as a symbolic 
allusion of the development of history, 
just as so much of the Book of Genesis 
depicts events in the lives of the parents 
that are portentious for future genera¬ 
tions of their children. The ten latter 
Edomite chiefs — including Magdiel — 
intimate that there will be ten Edomite 
rulers during the Fourth Kingdom [i.e. 
the fourth great world power] who will 
in succession subjugate Israel unt^I such 
time as Israel's final and complete 
deliverance will be effected by the Mes¬ 
siah. [The sovereignty of the Fourth 
Kingdom — Rome — still holds sway 
(see comm, to 28:12).] 

The tenth of these rulers, Magdiel, 
ruled over Persia and as his name 
implies he will be raised above every 
power (b* ba by b-nn'=bio-?i)p, see 
Daniel 11:36) in that his influence will 
extend throughout the world. As the 
Midrash explains, his successor, the 
chief of Iram , was so called because he 
was destined to heap up [ Varom ] 
treasures for the king Messiah — may 
he speedily reveal himself. 

Gur Aryeh defends Rashi's identification 
of Magdiel as Rome against Ramban's objec¬ 
tions. He notes that the Roman Empire at its 
zenith was certainly the world's greatest 
monarchy as Ramban claims, but it was not 
always to remain so, while its status as the 
tormentor of Israel until the coming of Mes¬ 
siah remains intact. Therefore, it is called a 


'chieftain,' reflecting on its entire history. 
Furthermore, the name Magdiel was not in¬ 
tended to identify a single emperor; rather it 
is a generic term referring to all Roman rulers 
as 'he whom God made great.' 

Others explain that the Rome was founded 
by the descendants of Magdiel. 

yiio onbutob diik ’siSk nbx 

I V : ▼ : 5 7! *• - V “ 

onm* — These [enumerated above] 
are the chiefs of Edom by their set¬ 
tlements in the land of their pos¬ 
session. 

In its concluding comment to this 
Sidrah, the Midrash cites the fol¬ 
lowing parable: 

The wheat, the straw, and the 
stubble engaged in a controversy. 
The wheat said: 'For my sake has 
the field been sown'; and the stub¬ 
ble maintained: 'For my sake was 
the field sown.' 

Said the wheat to them: 'When 
the time comes, you will see.' 

When harvest time came, the 
farmer took the stubble and burnt 
it, scattered the straw, and piled up 
the wheat into a stack, which ev¬ 
eryone kissed. 

Similarly, Israel and the nations 
have a controversy, each asserting: 
'For our sake was the world 
created.' Says Israel: 'The hour will 
come in the Messianic future and 
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36 These are the chiefs of Edom by their settlements, 

43 in the land of their possession.— That is Esau, father 

of Edom. 


you will see how You shall fan 
them, and the wind shall carry them 
away (Isa. 41:16); but as for Israel 
— And you shall rejoice in HASHEM 
you shall glory in the Holy One of 
Israel' (ibid.). 

DPK ltyv Kin — That is Esau, 
father of Edom. 

— This is Esau [who remained] in 
his wickedness from beginning to 


end [he never repented (Torah 
Temimah)] (Megillah 11a). 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 154 verses 
in the Sidrah numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonic iT'tfbp [related to 
refuge, asylum]. This alludes to the theme of 
our Sidrah which, as expressed by Ramban 
in his introduction to 32:4, is to teach us how 
to survive in Exile among Esau's descen¬ 
dants. The Haftorah begins with Obadiah 
1:1 nyigly pq. 
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1. Esau remained the mortal enemy of Jacob from the time his birthright changed hands for a 
bowl of lentils, and Esau earned the name Edom as a constant reminder of his greed and glut¬ 
tony [25:30], This hatred went down the generations to this very day. The closing words of 
our Sidrah proclaim to us that Edom — the kingdom that developed into Rome — remains 
Esau. No matter what its outer veneer, it still despises its brother Jacob. This is a constant in 
history that Esau despises his brother Jacob (cf. Megillah 11a). 

But the response to this eternal hatred is found in the fourth verse of the Haftarah. The 
prophet Obadiah (1:4) predicted of Edom: Though you make your nest as high as the eagle 
and set it among the stars, I will bring you down from there, says HASHEM. They are our hope 
in the face of Esau/Edom/Rome's implacable hatred (R‘ Munk). 
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Joseph was worthy that twelve tribes 
should emerge from him just as they 
emerged from our father Jacob. 
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[Joseph's] appearance was like his father's 
(Bereishis Rabbah 84:7). 
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Our father Jacob would have had to des¬ 
cend to Egypt in chains and a collar. Said 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, 'He is My 
firstborn son, shall I bring him down there 
in disgrace? ... Rather I will lead his son 
before him and he will be forced to descend 
after him' (Bereishis Rabbah 86:2). 


To a child , the 
story is one of the 
most exciting and 
suspenseful in all 
of Scripture ; to an 
adult it is one of 
the most 
perplexing and 
mystifying. 


o a child, the story of Joseph and his brothers is 
one of the most exciting and suspenseful in all of 
Scripture; to an adult it is one of the most perplexing 
and mystifying. Why did Jacob favor Joseph over all 
his other sons? The child might accept the superficial 
explanation that the elderly father reserved his 
tenderest feeling for the youngster born in his old 
age — but the adult knows that "blatant favoritism" 


is inexcusable even on the part of ordinary parents, 
surely we cannot attribute such an elementary error 
to Jacob. Why did Joseph flaunt his dreams with 
their obvious implications that he would dominate 
his brothers? The child may wish that he too had 
something to hold over his brothers and sisters — but 


* This Overview is based on the thesis of Sh'loh HaKadosh in his 
commentary on Vayeishev. Much of the material is drawn from 
there. 
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How could the 
brothers have been 
so influenced by 
their jealousy as to 
consider the 
murder of their 
own flesh and 
blood? 


the adult expects more maturity from any seventeen- 
year-old, certainly from one great enough to be 
granted prophetic visions. How could the brothers 
have been so influenced by their jealousy as to con¬ 
sider the murder of their own flesh and blood, and 
finally to sell him into slavery — this is incomprehen¬ 
sible even to a child! 

Clearly, this episode demands the insight of the 
Sages. And, indeed, the Sages and commentators 
have given us a wealth of perception and clarifica¬ 
tion; with it we can sketch outlines of the per¬ 
sonalities and events that represent the transition 
between the family of the Patriarchs and the nation 
of Israel. 


I. Joseph's Appearance 


Jacob's 

Special 

Love 


Joseph is 
considered the 
foremost of 
Jacob's offspring, 
so much so that 
the others are 
secondary to him. 


The very beginning of the narrative stresses the 
overriding importance of Joseph in the develop¬ 
ment of Jacob's family ... a’py? nil bn nbK, 
These are the offspring of Jacob — Joseph ... (37:2). 
Jacob had twelve sons and a daughter, but in telling 
the experiences of his children, the Torah mentions 
only Joseph. Citing the Midrash, Rashi writes that 
Joseph is considered the foremost of Jacob's off¬ 
spring, so much so that the others are secondary to 
him. Rashi gives three reasons: 

1) With all his being, Jacob worked for Laban 
only for the sake of marrying Rachel, Joseph's 
mother; 

2) Joseph's features resembled Jacob's; 

3) Whatever happened to Jacob, happened to 
Joseph: one was hated and the other was hated, one 
had a brother who tried to kill him and the other had 
brothers who tried to kill him. The Midrash cites a 
score of other similarities between Joseph and Jacob. 
The accumulation of them all demonstrates that 
Joseph, more than any of his brothers, was his 
father's heir. 

Joseph was the offspring, par excellence. As such, 
it was natural and proper that he enjoyed the special 
attention of his father, just as God decreed that Isaac 
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Jacob loved Joseph 
because he was the 
outstanding 
scholar among the 
brothers. 


Of all the reasons 
none seems 
stranger than this: 
Jacob loved the 
' 'son whose features 
most closely 
resembled his own. 


Joseph's 

Face 


be Abraham's favored son and Jacob be Isaac's. 

In the next verse, (37:3) the Torah tells us why 
Jacob loved Joseph so much 

3 ban qpv-nis a ;ik intern 

lb kid 

Now Israel loved Joseph more than all his 
sons since he was a child of his old age. 

Here, too, Rashi cites three reasons: 

1) The simple meaning of the verse is that Jacob 
felt a special affection for the son who was born to 
him in his old age, after nearly all the others [see 
commentary to that verse]; 

2) Onkelos derives the word D’JpT not from the 
word ]pT in the sense of old man, but from the word's 
other connotation of a wise man. Jacob loved Joseph 
because he was the outstanding scholar among the 
brothers; 

3) The word D’JpT Is a contraction of DVlp’K IV, 
facial features; because Joseph's features resembled 
his more closely than any of the others, Jacob loved 
him the most. 

We begin the process of understanding, but these 
three reasons, taken superficially, still leave us far 
short of our goal. 

Of all the reasons given both for Joseph's primacy 
and for the special affection in which Jacob held him, 
none seems stranger than this: Jacob loved the son 
whose features most closely resembled his own. Can 
it be that among twelve sons only one looked like 
the father? And even if he did, can the judgment of a 
Jacob have been so warped that nothing weighed 
more heavily on his scales than the accident of eye 
color or nose length? No! Precisely because this 
reason as stated is so bizarre, logic forbids us to take 
it literally. Let us investigate this statement of our 
Sages, and when we understand it, we will be on the 
way to a comprehension of Joseph's unique position 
in Jacob's family. 

It is true — there was something unique about 
Joseph's appearance, but it was not something that 
could be captured in a photograph. 
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R' Y itzchak Ze'ev Soloveitchik, the Brisker Rav, 

Joseph's face had a noted that Joseph's face had a uniqueness that only 
uniqueness that j aco b cou ld discern. When Jacob was told, after 

only Jacob could . , . i -n 

discern, twenty-two years of mourning, that Joseph was still 
alive, the Patriarch exclaimed: D“1U3 13K“iio robK 
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I shall go and see him before / die (45:28). 
When they finally met, Jacob said, ’"inK nyan 

at this time l am ready to die after hav¬ 
ing seen your face (46:30). And when Jacob lay near 
death, he told Joseph ’Jibbo nS :p;iD rtto, I dared not 
think l would see your face (48:11). Three times 
Jacob emphasizes the need to see Joseph, and the 
Torah considers these statements important enough 
to quote. Clearly, there was something about 
Joseph's face that Jacob had to see, and having seen it 
he stated openly that he was content to die. 

What was it about Joseph's face that meant so 
much to Jacob? Why could not his eleven other sons 
describe it to him, whatever it was? And why does 
Jacob imply that his life's purpose is fulfilled — that 
he is prepared to die — after having seen what he 
wanted in Joseph's 'face'? 

Wise people know of a beauty that radiates from 
Character, within. Character, goodness, integrity, and wisdom 
goodness ^ ave th e j r own way of stamping their inner beauty 

integrity, and . i . i . r —, 

wisdom have their on a face that never had picture-book features. The 
s~l°Jr T° ra h scholar and tzaddik have a beauty of a soul 
inner beauty on a that pierces the limitations of its bodily host. Adam, 
face that never had God's Own handiwork, had that beauty when he 

P JC * U features. was created; Jacob had it, too: 

□ntn rrnpitf pyn npyn nnjsntf 

Jacob's beauty resembled Adam's beauty 
(Bava Metzia 84a). 

To a significant degree, Jacob's spiritual grandeur 
was even greater, because Adam's beauty was not 
earned; he had it by.virtue of the fact of his creation 
by God's hand. But Jacob acquired his greatness by 
dint of his struggles at self-perfection. Adam's 
beauty was given; Jacob's was earned. In speaking of 
Jacob as the embodiment of the ideal human being — 
the sort of person because of whom God said, Let us 
create man! — the Sages teach that Jacob's image was 
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engraved upon God's throne of glory [see Bereishis 
Kabbah 82:2 and Chullin 9lb). 

Is there an engraving on God's throne? Is God V'n 


// Adam and Jacob a physical being Who sits on an ornate throne? If 
could stand side by Adam and Jacob could stand side by side, would an 

onlooker say they onlooker say they were twin brothers? Certainly not. 


were twin 
brothers? 
Certainly not. 


To speak of a human image as constantly before God 
is to express figuratively how high mortal man can 
rise; the 'resemblance to Adam' is a metaphor for the 


spiritual height climbed by Jacob. 


The In this sense Joseph resembled Jacob. Perhaps Joseph 

Resemblance looked like his father; perhaps he was the image of 
n • his mother. Perhaps all eleven of his brothers looked 

more like Jacob. All that is immaterial. But if 
someone could look at Joseph and say, 'He has a 
beauty like that of the man whose essence is 
engraved in God's plan of creation' — then Joseph 
was truly a cut above his brothers, a son worthy of 
his father's attention. 


That sort of beauty is not visible to everyone. 
Only a spiritual person can appreciate spiritual 
beauty. And the more attuned someone is to 
holiness, the more he can discern nuances and vary¬ 
ing levels in holiness, just as experts in any field can 
identify differences in quality where laymen 
recognize nothing. As we shall see below in detail, 
Joseph's greatness made him the spiritual heir of his 
father and this eminence found outward expression 
in a facial beauty like Jacob's and Adam's. If the 
brothers' perception had not been clouded by their 
resentment of Joseph, they could have seen it. After 
he revealed himself in Egypt and made peace with 
them, they surely recognized that he was more than 
just brother number eleven, and they must have 
reported that back to Jacob. When they said that 
Joseph still 'lives,' they meant a quality of life far 


Only Jacob could above animal functioning. That is all true, but only 

Joseph's*face^how J ac °b could perceive from Joseph's face how great he 
great he was. how was, how much of his Adam-like beauty had 

Adam-like beauty rained. 

had remained. Jealousy? It was there, of course; the Torah tells us 
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Joseph was an 
extension of Jacob 
in a more 
fundamental sense 
as well. Jacob's 
primary attribute 
is nnjc. Truth. 


Joseph's 

Test 

It is illustrative 
that Joseph, the 
symbol of peace, 
was the center of 
so much 
controversy. This 
should not 
surprise us. 


their respective tribes of Judah and Levi; they are not 
separate tribes like Ephraim and Menasseh. 

Joseph was an extension of Jacob in a more fun¬ 
damental sense as well. Jacob's primary attribute is 
nnK, Truth, or as it is also known, rnKDn, Splendor . 

V V • V ’» I * 

Both terms represent the concept of uniting all traits 
and talents in the proper measure so that the end 
product does justice to each and the whole becomes 
more effective — and truer — than any of its parts. 
For example, kindness is exemplary, but too much 
kindness can lead to a lack of discipline that can 
degenerate into self-indulgence, corruption, and 
debauchery. Strict justice, on the other hand, is ex¬ 
emplary, but carried to an extreme it can lead to 
harshness, callousness, and cruelty. Similarly, anger 
is a vice and forbearance is a virtue, but anger is a 
virtue when it must be directed against evil, and 
forbearance is a vice when it encourages the wicked. 
But the proper blend of kindness and strictness brings 
man to the ideal, it produces the splendor of 
truth.' When to shout and when to smile, when to 
suffer and when to enjoy, when to act and when to 
withdraw, finding the proper time and measure for 
each emotion and deed — this is the function of 
Truth, its proper exercise is Splendor. [These con¬ 
cepts are discussed at length in 'The Patriarchs/ an 
Overview to Lech-Lecha.] 

The Zohar sums up Joseph's essence as nna, 
the covenant of peace, for the ideal 'peace' is the 
proper harmonizing of all needs, interests, and 
desires so that all are fairly satisfied. It is illustrative 
that Joseph, the symbol of peace, was the center of so 
much controversy. If anything threatened to destroy 
the peace of Israel, it was the nearly fatal dispute 
between Joseph and his brothers and it was he who 
was accused of disrupting the harmony of the fami¬ 
ly. This should not surprise us. As we have seen in 
earlier Overviews, each Patriarch was tested with 
ordeals to which the proper response ran counter to 
his basic instinct. Abraham, the symbol of goodness, 
was faced with a series of challenges that called upon 
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so — although, as we shall see below, it was not the 
base, corroding, evil sort that one might infer from a 
casual reading of Scripture. Nevertheless, as we con¬ 
tinue to gain a better perception of what Joseph 
represented, our question changes. Rather than ask 
why Jacob by his actions and Joseph by his words in¬ 
cited the jealousy and hatred of the brothers, we 
should ask why the brothers did not recognize that 
there was no more reason for them to feel ill toward 
Joseph than toward Jacob or Isaac. For in judging 
Jacob's family, we must put aside the notions which 
we impute to ordinary human beings. As we have 
seen in exploring the relationship of Jacob, Rachel, 
and Leah (Overview to Vayeitzei), one who explains 
their story as a triangle tottering on envy, physical 
attraction, and deception tells more about himself 
than about them. Surely we would find it in¬ 
comprehensible for one of the brothers to have 
declared himself more worthy than Jacob. They 
knew that Jacob was not only their father, but a 
Patriarch of Israel, and as such was the model for 


if Joseph was truly them to emulate. Similarly, if Joseph was truly the 
t u^u ,nw l e °u ima g e of Jacob', they should have followed, not re- 

Jacob, they should . ® ,. . , . . . , 

have followed, not jected, his lead. Let us first explore his role in the 
rejected, his lead, family and then explore their antipathy toward him. 


II. The Transition 


Extension S h'loh HaKadosh explains that Joseph represented 
of Jacob transitionary stage between the concept of 

Though of a lesser Patriarchs and that of nationhood. Though of a less- 
stature than er stature than Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Joseph 

and hjacob*Joseph was 3 P atriarch/ of the entire nation, rather than the 
was a 'patriarch'of forerunner of a single tribe. For this reason, only he 

^rather'thanJh cou ^ ^e the father of two tribes, Ephraim and 
forerunner of 0 hdenasseh, who were granted equal status with 
single tribe. Reuben, Simeon and all the others (48:5). Judah and 

Levi, too, had outstanding sons. From one would 
come monarchy and from the other priesthood, but 
Peretz, the ancestor of the Davidic dynasty, and 
Kehath, the ancestor of the Kohanim, are parts of 
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Could he suffer 
jealousy , hatred, 
accusation , 
assault, and loss of 
freedom at the 
hands of his 
brothers , yet 
remain the seeker 
of peace and 
harmony? 


him to act harshly and alienate people whom he 
wanted to draw closer to God. For the kind Abraham 
to send Hagar and Ishmael into the desert or to bind 
Isaac on an altar was agonizing. Could he act harshly 
against his nature if that was God's will? Jacob, the 
symbol of truth, was forced into situation after situa¬ 
tion where deception was required. Could he deal 
deceptively with Esau and Laban without his basic 
truthfulness being affected? 

Joseph was the symbol of peace, so he was tested 
in predicaments involving strife and alienation. 
Could he suffer jealousy, hatred, accusation, assault, 
and loss of freedom at the hands of his brothers, yet 
remain the seeker of peace and harmony? Only 
through such excruciating tests can greatness be es¬ 
tablished. 

Joseph is described as the tzaddik and his attribute 
is “TiD'’, Foundation. To be truly 'righteous', one must 
assign each function its proper place, time, and 
degree. Wherever Joseph went, he won the trust of 
his master, whether it was Jacob, Potiphar, the head 
of his prison, or Pharaoh. Joseph mastered his drives 
and temptations as well (see below Joseph's Test). 
For this reason he was the tzaddik of his family and 
became the 'foundation' upon which Israel, and 
therefore the world, could be established. Therefore, 
Joseph represents the One Name of God, because his 
life revealed the harmony and balance in earthly 
terms that reflect the essence of God's perfection. 


Coal and This intimate relationship between Jacob and Joseph 
Flame expressed in Ovadiah ( 1 : 18 ): 

Vu/y jTQi runb tipi 1 * nm u/n apjn rr»n mm 

t r ▼ *: I ^ I - v t : 

The family of Jacob will be a fire and the 
family of Joseph will be a flame; and the 
family of Esau will be like straw. 

Jacob will be like a Jacob will be like a glowing coal, but a coal cannot 
glowing coal, but a consume un less a flame leaps from it. The coal is fire, 

coal cannot , r 

consume unless a but it lacks the power to go further; the flame can 
flame leaps from destroy its enemies, but without the coal it cannot 

come into existence. Similarly, Jacob and Joseph are 
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Jacob's truth 
combined with 
Joseph's peace 
were the spiritual 
armaments that 
could negate 
Esau's jealousy 
and hatred. 


Because the 
brothers felt 
toward Joseph as 
an Esau might, ten 
of the Mishnah's 
great sages were 
chosen by Rome 
for barbaric 
ezecution. 


one of a piece, Jacob is the source and Joseph his con¬ 
tinuation. 

The word tf/K, fire, has the initials 
Dlbt^, truth and peace, the attributes of Jacob and 
Joseph, while the word that represents Esau, tt/p, 
straw,has the initials of nK3j? and nw'w, jealousy and 
hatred, the two traits of Esau, which are the op¬ 
posites of truth and peace. For when one seeks truth 
there is no room for jealousy; if property, privilege 
or status truly belong to someone, honesty forbids 
anyone else to be jealous. Even if superior power or 
clever chicanery could enable an envious opponent 
to rob them, the usurper can be only occupier, never 
an owner, for they are not legitimately his. And ob¬ 
viously, peace and hatred are incompatible. There¬ 
fore, when Joseph was born, Jacob was ready to leave 
Laban's employ and, if necessary, to do battle with 
Esau; Jacob's truth combined with Joseph's peace 
were the spiritual armaments that could negate 
Esau's jealousy and hatred (see Rashi to 30:25). 

It was an enduring tragedy of Jewish history that 
in misunderstanding Jacob's feelings toward Joseph 
and Joseph's feelings toward them, the brothers gave 
way to emotions that belonged to Esau, but that had 
no place in the family of Jacob: they felt hatred for 
Joseph (37:4) and they were jealous of him (37:11). 
When Israel assimilates Esau's characteristics it has 
been defeated, because the true arena of Israel's 
struggle with Esau is not the battlefield but the soul. 
After a spiritual defeat, physical subjugation 
becomes inevitable, though centuries may pass 
before it happens. Because the brothers felt toward 
Joseph as an Esau might; the result was that under 
the oppression of Edom — Rome, the descendants of 
Esau — ten of the Mishnah's great sages were chosen 
hy Rome for barbaric execution in perverse 'punish¬ 
ment' for the sin of the ten brothers who were 
responsible for the sale of Joseph. 

Before going further, let us emphasize that Jacob's 
righteous children at their worst are not to be com¬ 
pared to Esau at his best; when we speak of them 
hating and envying we do so only in terms relative to 
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Inheritance 


We call it the 
natural process of 
heredity, as indeed 
if is, but God 
created the genes 
and their function 
only as the means 
to bring about His 
desired goal. 


The Torah tells us 
that Joseph was 
Jacob's heir, the 
flame emanating 
from his coal 


their righteousness, as we do regarding all the base¬ 
sounding sins that Scripture records of the spiritual 
giants of the past (see Overview to Ruth). 

The process of inheritance has spiritual connotations 
in addition to its utility in law as a method of al¬ 
locating property. Every person has his own mission 
on earth as does every family and every community. 
So that he can fulfill his individual role, a person is 
granted the necessary combination of talent, health, 
money, property, friends, relatives, country — 
everything that goes along with life in organized 
society. As a general rule, children, despite their in¬ 
dependent existence, share in the mission of their 
parents and can be expected to carry it forward when 
the parents leave the scene. If they share the mission, 
it stands to reason that they share the tools to fulfill 
it. So children tend to resemble their parents in looks, 
lifespan, and intelligence. We call it the natural 
process of heredity, as indeed it is, but God created 
the genes and their function only as the means to 
bring about His desired goal, not vice-versa. We in¬ 
herit our parent's traits because God wants us to; the 
genes are there only to give effect to His will. 
Similarly, if fulfillment of a mission of a family re¬ 
quires this amount of money and that many acres of 
property, then the estate should rightly go to the 
heirs whose duty it is to continue the tasks assigned 
their parents, brothers, or other relatives. 

Isn't it possible that children have a role unrelated 
or different from that of their parents? Of course. So 
wealthy heirs can lose their fortune and the children 
of paupers can become wealthy. The child of wise 
parents may be a fool and the child of ordinary peo¬ 
ple may be a genius. What we call aberrations may 
be God's premeditated way of preparing for the 
fulfillment of His will — and leaving it to man to car¬ 
ry out his assigned task. 

Seen in this perspective, Joseph's similarity to 
Jacob takes on new significance. The Torah tells us 
that Joseph was Jacob's heir, the flame emanating 
from his coal. Of course the other eleven tribes were 
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hi his role of 
Jacob , he was 
required to elevate 
the world of 
external beauty 
and physical 
demands. 


Had Jacob known 
that the woman 
with him was 
Leah, Joseph 
would still have 
been what he was. 


Jacob's heirs as well, but Joseph was his primary 
heir: These are the offspring of Jacob — Joseph ... 
(37:2). Three reasons for so understanding Joseph's 
status are given by Rashi: 

Jacob worked for Laban with his entire being 
[3pjp btp inyy for the sake of Rachel. As dis¬ 

cussed at length in the Overview to Vayeitzei, the 
name 'Jacob' represents one aspect of Jacob's service, 
and the name 'Israel' another. In his role of Jacob, he 
was required to elevate the world of external beauty 
and physical demands, to recognize that what we call 
the 'real world' is a means of attaining the eternal 
world. In this stage of his service, Rachel was his 
helpmeet, and it was her whom he wanted to marry 
first. 

Many commentators note that because Joseph had 
been deceived into thinking he had married Rachel, 
Joseph was the intended product of his first cohabi- 
tion as a married man, and Jacob therefore regarded 
him as the firstborn, which he would have been if 
not for Laban's dishonesty. The comment is valid, 
but it goes deeper. Let us not think that Joseph's 
status was a product only of Jacob's ignorance. Had 
Jacob known that the woman with him was Leah, 
Joseph would still have been what he was, because 
the Jacob-mission could be successfully realized only 
by an offspring of Jacob and Rachel. Rashi chose his 
words carefully: the entire being of Jacob, not Israel, 
labored for Rachel, and our portion tells us that 
Jacob's essential offspring was Joseph. 

Rashi continues that Joseph resembled Jacob, and, 
as we have already seen, this resemblance was of a 
profound spiritual nature. Akin to this is Onkelos' 
rendering in the next verse that Joseph was the great¬ 
est Torah scholar of the family. 

Finally, Jacob and Joseph shared similar ex¬ 
periences. Of twenty-three mentioned by the 
Midrash, Rashi cites the two that are probably most 
indicative of their common greatness: each was hated 
and each was the target of murderous intentions on 
the part of his brother(s). Maharal (Gur Aryeh) ex¬ 
plains that Jacob and Joseph were both the victims of 
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We can 
understand why 
someone hates an 
enemy , but why 
should someone 
hate a person who 
means him no 
harm? 


baseless hatred. We can understand why someone 
hates an enemy, but why should someone hate a 
person who means him no harm? — It is an unplea¬ 
sant part of human nature that we can sometimes 
dislike a person who is obviously better than we are; 
he makes us look bad, he makes us suffer by com¬ 
parison with him, he makes our desires look petty 
and our excuses seem foolish. Such a person, es¬ 
pecially if he exercises his obligation to lead, becomes 
a nuisance, an enemy of the people. And he is hated. 
Of such hatred, both Jacob and Joseph were victims 
because each was a superior person. This was the 
common denominator of their lives (Michtav 
M eEliyahu). 


III. The Brothers' Hatred 


A Usurper I hough we may understand the brothers' 

antipathy for Joseph, however, how are we to un¬ 
derstand, much less justify, their treatment of him? 
Esau kills whomever he hates; that is what makes 
him Esau — but Jacob's sons? 

[As noted above, our treatment of this major ques¬ 
tion follows the thesis of Sh'loh. Several other views 
are offered in the commentary.] 

We return again to Joseph's special role as the 
His task was to transition between Patriarch and People. His task 

,nit,at that^ould was t0 i n *hate the roles that would eventually be 
eventually be taken over by other tribes. Aside from the mitzvos 

^other^ribes anc ^ s P^ tua l greatness that are common to all Jews, 

there are three special positions of leadership: 

monarchy is the province of Judah, priestly service 
belongs to the Kohanim of Levi, and the tribe of Yis- 
sachar traditionally produced the largest proportion 
' of the great scholars. In all these areas, Joseph was 
the forerunner of his eventual successors. 

As Onlcelos teaches, Joseph was the premier 
scholar of the family. Was there jealousy of that? 
Perhaps, but Torah is the property of all, and none of 
the brothers could condemn him for excelling in an 
area where they were free to match him. In the area 
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The crux of their 
dispute was the 
monarchy. The 
brothers knew that 
whenever a 
permanent 
kingship would be 
established in 
Israel the dynasty 
would come from 
the tribe of Judah . 


All hold that an 
attempt to usurp 
the monarchy 
constitutes the 
ultimate attempt at 

rebellion against 
the monarchy. 


m 

of priestly service, the future territory of Joseph 
would be chosen to introduce the concept that Eretz 
Yisrael would have a sanctuary as the central resting 
place of God's Presence. Before there was a Temple 
in Jerusalem, there was a permanent Tabernacle in 
Shiloh, in the land of Ephraim. But Joseph's off¬ 
spring never replaced the Kohanim as the performers 
of the service, so that could not have been an issue 
between the brothers. 

The crux of their dispute was the monarchy. The 
brothers knew that whenever a permanent kingship 
would be established in Israel, the dynasty would 
come from the tribe of Judah. This was not a mere 
accident of history; it was a requirement, and it was 
strictly forbidden to tamper with Judah's mon¬ 
archal status. According to Zohar, the duty of a 
king to submerge his personal interests to the will of 
God was implicit in the name Leah gave Judah, 
rmrp, for it contains the Four-Letter Name of God 

r : ' 

[see Overview to Ruth]. 

In his commentary Ramban speaks movingly of 
the Hasmoneans, the great priestly family that led 
the battle against the Syrian-Greeks that resulted in 
the miracle of Chanukah: 'They were devout men of 
lofty stature, and if not for them the Torah and com¬ 
mandments would have been forgotten from Israel.' 
Nevertheless, the sons of Mattisyahu the Chashmo- 
nai died violent deaths and after several generations 
the entire family was assassinated without a survivor 
— because, Rambarx maintains, by taking over the 
kingship and not returning it to the Davidic family 
to whom it belonged, they violated Jacob's final 
testament. 

pp/mpi rnimn u:?# -nuyKb 

The scepter [of monarchy] shall rxot depart 
from Judah nor scholars from among his 
descendants (49:10). 

Although not all commentators * agree with 
Ramban's interpretation of the sin of the Hasmo¬ 
neans, all hold that an attempt to usurp the 
monarchy constitutes the ultimate attempt at Tiln 
m3 l ?)55 / rebellion against the monarchy , a crime for 
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Let us not 
minimize the 
deliberations of 
the brothers. They 
were not engaged 
in a power 
struggle . 


Shouldn't the 
Patriarch know 
what was injurious 
to the Patriarchal 
ideal? True, but 
hadn't Isaac 
thought the same 
of Esau? 


which the king has the right to order the execution of 
the rebel (Rambam, Hil Melachim 3:5). If it was true, 
as his dreams seemed to indicate, that Joseph truly 
wanted to become king over his brothers against 
their will (see comm, to 37:8), then he was a rebel 
against the monarchy of Judah and liable to the death 
penalty. 

Let us not minimize the deliberations of the 
brothers. They were not engaged in a power struggle. 
They, too, knew that the Jewish nation was in its for¬ 
mative stage. They had seen how destructive to the 
nation Esau could have been. They had heard how 
destructive Ishmael could have been. It was a known 
fact in the Abrahamitic family that the first two 
generations of Patriarchs produced some offspring 
who were unworthy of inclusion in the family of 
Israel. Ishmael was ready to kill Isaac. Jacob was 
ready to defend himself to the death, if need be, 
against Esau's intended attack. In the perspective of 
those times, it should not strike us as outlandish if 
the brothers had to be alert to a threat against the in¬ 
tegrity of the family. And a traitor within — if that 
was what Joseph was — is more dangerous than an 
enemy without. Yet Jacob considered Joseph his 
primary heir! Shouldn't the Patriarch know what 
was injurious to the Patriarchal ideal? True, but 
hadn't Isaac thought the same of Esau? (R' Gedalya 
Schorr). 

The brothers knew, however, that there had to be 
twelve tribes; if they did away with Joseph they 
would be destroying the integrity of the family, 
whatever his real or imagined shortcomings.This 
problem, too, had a resolution. As far as the brothers 
knew, it could have meant that Jacob could have 
another son in place of Joseph or that one of his 
grandsons — perhaps Peretz, the ancestor of 
monarchs, or Kehath, the ancestor of priests — 
would be elevated to the status of tribes (see 35:11 
and comm.). Be that as it may, what would happen to 
the promised number of twelve tribes was not for the 
brothers to decide. They had a responsibility to deal 
with the immediate problem in consonance with the 
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They felt remorse 
over what they did 
to Joseph — but 
not over their 
judgment against 
him! Nowhere do 
we find them 
regretting their 
legal judgment. 


exigencies of the hour and in accord with the law of 
the Torah (Be'er Moshe). 

Had Joseph truly been a usurper, they would have 
been right to treat him as they did. Let us note that 
during their ordeal before the Egyptian viceroy, they 
felt remorse over what they did to Joseph (42:21) — 
but not over their judgment against him! 'He begged 
us for pity and we ignored his pleas,' they said. 
Nowhere do we find them regretting their legal judg¬ 
ment against him. In fact, according to one 
Midrashic view cited by Sh'loh, when Joseph finally 
identified himself to his brothers, they converged on 
him to kill him then and there! God had to dispatch 
an angel to disperse them so that Joseph could ex¬ 
plain himself. Throughout their travail before the 
viceroy, they made no effort to resist, but when they 
learned that he was Joseph and that he had indeed 
become tantamount to a king, they moved against 
him, because they were convinced they were carrying 
out the law of the Torah. 

That explains how they could include even God in 
their ban against revealing to Jacob what they had 
done [see Rashi , 37:33]. Murderers and criminals can 
hardly invoke God's cooperation; they considered 
themselves neither. 


Where 


Where did they err? 

They Erred kingship, too, Joseph was to prepare the way 

for the future; that was his mission. He became 
viceroy of Egypt. He even tried to insinuate himself 
to power by including in his interpretation of 
Pharaoh's dream that the king should confer ab¬ 
solute power upon a 'wise and understanding man/ 
an obvious reference to himself. Pharaoh had not 
asked him for advice, by what right did he go beyond 
the interpretation of the dreams? He had to — since 
he knew it was his duty to reign, he seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to gain power. His assigned task was to so 
dominate Egypt — the nation below and its heavenly 
angel above — that the way would be paved for 
Israel's later domination of Egypt at the time of the 
Exodus. His dealings with the hungry Egyptian peo- 


He even tried to 
insinuate himself 
to power by 
including in his 
interpretation of 
Pharaoh's dream 
that the king 
should confer 
absolute power 
upon a 'wise and 
understanding 
man.' 
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The tribe of Joseph 
sought no 
dominance for 
itself; having 
performed its 
mission with the 
viceroyship of 
Joseph , if 
relinquished the 
scepter. 

In the future , too, 
it will be necessary 
for Joseph to lead 
in order to 
introduce the era 
of the Judean king. 


pie whom he subjugated economically and physically 
were in the manner of a prophecy that is reinforced 
by means of a tangible act, like Abraham s Covenant 
Between the Parts and the many prophecies in Scrip¬ 
ture that were accompanied by symbolic acts. By 
rendering the Egyptians powerless and forcing them 
to surrender their wealth to Pharaoh, Joseph 
prepared the way for Egypt's later surrender to 
Israel. 

Without doubt, kings of Israel must come from 
Judah, and Joseph knew that as well as his brothers. 
But without Joseph's ascendancy in Egypt there 
would have been no Exodus and no Davidic dynasty. 
In speaking of the Exodus, the Psalmist says 
1^7(7^ rmrn ruvn, Judah became His sanctuary 
(Psalms 114:2). He does not single out Joseph, for 
the tribe of Joseph sought no dominance for itself; 
having performed its mission with the viceroyship of 
Joseph, it relinquished the scepter for eventual as¬ 
sumption by its rightful owner, Judah. Indeed, the 
leading tribe in the encampments in the Wilderness 
was Judah, and Judah led Israel in the conquest of 
Eretz Yisrael. 

In the future, too, it will be necessary for Joseph to 
lead in order to introduce the era of the Judean king. 
In Messianic times, the redemption will be in¬ 
augurated by a Messiah descended from Joseph. He 
will die and be succeeded by the Messiah from the 
house of David (Succah 52a). Then, too, Joseph will 
be the necessary transition to make possible the 
eventual reign of Judah. 

The spiritual greatness of the brothers was such 
that they quite likely would have recognized in 
Joseph's desire for monarchy nothing but a sincere 
desire to clear the obstacles from Judah's way — if 
Joseph were to rule only in Egypt and in his in¬ 
auguration of the Messianic era. But there would be 
another episode in the history of Israel. 

Rehoboam, successor to King Solomon, was not in 
the tradition of his father and grandfather. To 
chastise him and help lead the family of David back 
to the spiritual heights of David, God designated 
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Jeroboam ben Nebat, a great warrior and tzaddik, to 
lead a competitive kingdom. Jeroboam, from the 
tribe of Joseph's son Ephraim, led a secession of ten 
tribes, but instead of remaining righteous and even¬ 
tually reuniting with the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Jeroboam was blinded by his new power and 
prestige. To prop up his throne and act as a 
counterweight to the Temple in Jerusalem, Jeroboam 
established idol worship in his kingdom. [See I Kings 
chap. 11-14.] Eventually, this idolatry infiltrated the 
kingdom of Judah. It resulted in the early dispersion 
and virtual disappearance of the Ten Tribes, and 
later, the inner corruption of Judah and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple. 

Joseph was pure, Joseph was pure, but in him was the seed of a 

but m hm was the j ero boam an d hj s successors who would seize 

seed of a Jeroboam 

and his successors kingship, hold it, and drag the nation down to 

kii!gship Ul hold^l destruction. When the brothers heard Joseph's 
and drag the dreams, they perceived in the dreamer the one who 
nation down. wou Jd reign until he dragged his people down to ruin 

— and they judged him as a usurper who would 
destroy the nation if he were permitted to live. 

The Sages teach tit rpa mnbn by pbirrn bs 
by pbina, whoever disputes the dynasty of 
the House of David is like one who disputes the 
authority of God's Presence (so it is cited by Sh'loh, 
but see Sanhedrin 110a). Because Joseph, as his 
brothers understood his intentions, rebelled against 
the authority of Judah, he was a rebel against the 
Shechinah. In judging him as they did, therefore, the 
brothers considered that they had the right to include 
God Himself, as it were, in their plot. 

IV. Why the Brothers? 


Predestined Co we find a rationale for what they did, and a 
Event k “P ower f u l rationale it was. They were wrong, it is 

true, but let us not think that the events they set in 
motion should not have occurred, and took place 
only because of their mistake. That Joseph was taken 
to Egypt and that Jacob and his family followed, had 
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to happen. The question was only hpw God would 
bring it about. 

The place from which Jacob sent Joseph to visit 
his brothers is described in the Torah as 11-I3D PSV, 
the valley of Hebron (37:14). But, Rashi asks, 
Hebron is in a mountain range, not a valley! 


piarn -nzijpn pn* ink by npinjr nyyn *bk 
ia n tanron pa nmaKb "iwtow nn n’pb 

" - * ▼ ■ - l — ▼ ▼ : - : w vr v v ~ : 


None of the 
principal actors — 
Jacob, Joseph, nor 
the brothers — 
knew what process 
was about to 
begin, but it was 
part of God's 
design. 


They made him a 
slave, and a slave 
can never be king. 
But God thought 
otherwise. Joseph 
would be king. 


T)}nT rnrp 

[Joseph was sent] as a result of the 
profound [pTpy = npTTDlf] scheme of the 
tzaddik [Abraham] who is buried in 
Hebron, to fulfill what was said to 
Abraham [at the Covenant] between the 
Parts (15:16), 'Y our offspring will be a 
stranger ... 

The time had come to begin the long, painful, but 
necessary process of sojourn and servitude that 
would prepare the family of Jacob for nationhood 
and the giving of the Torah. None of the principal 
actors — Jacob, Joseph, nor the brothers — knew 
what process was about to begin, but it was part of 
God's design. 

The brothers were determined to give the lie to 
Joseph's dreams, to shatter his ambitions of domin¬ 
ion over them. "The dreamer," they called him con¬ 
temptuously (37:19). They would sit as a court and 

condemn him to death as a rebel, and then: nhnai 

* * ■ 

vribbri r»ip-n», 'we shall see what will become of his 
dreams (37:20). But as they confidently predicted an 
end to their tormentor, God was saying the same 
words: 'Yes, We shall see ... whose wish will be 
fulfilled, Mine or yours.' Their sale of Joseph to 
slavery in Egypt was part of God's scenario. 

The hand of Heaven was at work. They thought 
they would kill him, and a dead man cannot reign. 
They made him a slave, and a slave can never be 
king. But God thought otherwise. Joseph would be 
king. Wherever he went, he ruled. As a slave of 
Potiphar, he was placed in charge of the household; 
as a disgraced prisoner, he was placed in charge of 
the prison; as a despised Hebrew, rushed to the 
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palace to interpret Pharaoh's dream, he was placed in 
charge of the entire country; and then all the sur¬ 
rounding countries had to come to him abjectly 

Finally his entire pleading for the privilege of buying food. And final- 
famtly bowed to jy en tj re family bowed to him. Indeed, what had 

him. Indeed, what f J 

had become of his become of his dreams! 


dreams! 


There is more: 


niKbitfbtpa on*Bb Tvb ’ito ira* npy* mn 

▼ : I ™ i 1 - : ■ i t ‘ ▼ I - ▼ t 

iriin ’jto rrapn -iek .pnbipin 

Kim vasb *nipi& ^nrt KbK ... tVT^a 

i t t i : I ■ ... - f v l ▼ : 

ima bya nnK tjv 

IT m I T '•l “ 

Our father Jacob would have had to des¬ 
cend to Egypt in chains and a collar. Said 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, 'He is My 
firstborn son, shall / bring him down there 
in disgrace? ... Rather / will lead his son 
before him and he will be forced to descend 
after him ' (Bereishis Rabbah 86:2; cf. 
Shabbos 89b). 

So the outcome of the scenario was pre¬ 
determined. Jacob and his family would come to 
Egypt; the only question was how. God chose to mix 
mercy into His decree by preparing circumstances 
that would bring Jacob to his unavoidable Egyptian 
destination in comfort and honor — just as Joseph's 
slave-journey to Egypt was eased by a series of sales 
that placed him in a caravan bearing sweet-smelling 

But if the fate of spices rather than malodorous pitch and tar (see 
Joseph was comm, to 37:25). 

' neV>t should > his But if the fate of Joseph was inevitable, why 
righteous brothers should his righteous brothers have been the agency 

h agen^y 0 / Ss °f suffering? And if God only used them to effect 
suffering? His will, why were they punished for what they did? 


When the No one is forced to act, for good or for bad. God does 

Lofty Fall not * am P er With man's free will; this is a cardinal 

tenet of our belief, though man's intelligence is too 
limited to let him understand how he remains free in 
the face of inexorable forces that seem to propel him 
onto one course or another. What does often happen 
is that God gives opportunities for constructive ac¬ 
tion to those whose previous deeds have earned them 
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That a righteous 
person is put in a 
position to do 
good is not 
unearned 
patronage. 


God had no 
shortage of means 
to bring Joseph to . 

Egypt. Midianite 
or Ishmaelite slave 
traders could have 
kidnapped him 
directly. 


the privilege, and He brings opportunities for evil to 
those who have conditioned themselves to do wrong. 
As the Sages describe it: 

3’n n’ by mim '‘tot n’ by mDT D’baban 

T ^ ' T — “ ' - : — j 

They cause merit to come through deserv¬ 
ing people and harm through had people 
(Shahhos 32a). 

That a righteous person is put in a position to do 
good is not unearned patronage; by making himself a 
meritorious person he has earned the right to be the 
agent of further good, just as — in material terms — 
we do not question why the hard-working, deter- 

minedifj?usinessman 'somehow finds' opportunities 

% 

for further profitable ventures. We are conditioned 
to think that talented people 'make their own 
breaks.' Similarly, when harm must be done and God 
seeks the person who will bring it about. He tends to 
select someone who has made himself prone to 
wrong others. By choosing to be perverse, such peo¬ 
ple fashioned themselves into instruments of harm. 

The judgment of who is righteous and who is not 
is far from easy. As we find constantly in the study 
of Scripture, the most righteous people are judged 
far more strictly than are others. What could easily 
pass as a mitzvah for others can be considered an un¬ 
pardonable laxity for them. We know in our personal 
experience that we do maintain double standards. 
We expect higher standards of conduct from 
superior people, and well we should. The average 
man should be commended if he devotes 'as much as' 
a few hours a day to Torah study; the great scholar 
would be justly criticized if he considered 'only' a 
few hours to be sufficient. 

God had no shortage of means to bring Joseph to 
Egypt. Midianite or Ishmaelite slave traders could 
have kidnapped him directly instead of buying him 
from the brothers. Why should the brothers, who 
were trying to preserve the integrity of Israel, have 
been permitted to make the grievous error of so mis¬ 
judging and nearly killing the one who stood only a 
little lower than the Patriarchs? 

— Because they were so great that they were 
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Their negative 
reactions to him 
were trivial at the 
start, evidenced by 
nothing more than 
a shrug of the 
shoulder, an edge 
in the voice . But 
such feelings were 
unworthy of 
Jacob's children. 


judged by only the strictest standards, and in such 
scales they were found wanting. They hated him ... 
(37:4), his brothers were jealous of him ... (37:11). 
Dislike and jealousy are not uncommon, not even — 
sometimes especially — among siblings. Undoubted¬ 
ly, their negative reactions to him were trivial at the 
start, evidenced by nothing more than a shrug of the 
shoulder, an edge in the voice. But such feelings were 
unworthy of Jacob's children, the founders of the 
tribes of God. The brothers were placed in God's 
scale of justice and found to be wanting. For even a 
twinge of ill feeling toward their younger, but 
superior brother, men of such stature were stamped 
in God's eyes as people who had earned the dubious 
right to be placed in situations where their dislike 
would ripen into virulent hatred, and who would be 
substituted for the iron chains that would drag Jacob 
down to Egypt to commence the agony that had been 
foretold to Abraham. 


The story of Joseph and his brothers is one of the 
most perplexing in the Torah. We have not answered 
all the questions it raises, but perhaps we have suc¬ 
ceeded somewhat in showing the depth with which 
the deeds of our ancestors must be examined and the 


lessons they hold for anyone who would be worthy 
of being called their offspring. 
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An Overview — 

Joseph and Potiphar's Wife* 


■»rK n 

* - —i — 

inv ; 


] ’rpt npjn: ion [qp^J "i»n 

■»3k^ t|«n rrnpn b"N .npjpJ 


[Joseph] said, 'My father was tested, my 
grandfather was tested, but I have not been 
tested.' The Holy One, Blessed be He, said 
to him, 'By your life I will test you more 
than them'(Bereishis Rabbah 87:4). 


o’y^nn nt< 3*n» qpv 

Joseph obligates the wicked (Toma 35b). 

pbrn lb nntnj ion by l:prn 

The image of his father appeared to him in 
the window (Sotah 36b). 


I NdS It a Joseph was tempted over and over by his master's 
Test? * wife, so much so that the Sages describe the temp¬ 
tation as greater than any of the tests faced by Jacob 
or Isaac, and his triumph is held up as the example 
that proves even to the wicked that man can be 
strong. As we have seen in earlier Overviews, a 
test, in God's terms is an ordeal precisely calculated 
to stretch a person's will to the very limits of his en¬ 
durance. 

Every human being faces some degree of tempta¬ 
tion many times in an average week, or even day. But 
not every seductive chocolate, profit, or pleasure 
Were it not for the constitutes a 'test' in classic terms. Were it not for the 

^hYch^hTsTgel su P er l a hves with which the Sages and commentators 
and commentators describe the gravity of Joseph's test and his greatness 

g ,mityZf] r o*Jh‘s in surmounting it, we would hardly assign such 
test and his status to either. On the one hand, Joseph was asked 

surmoun^Tf 6 we t0 comm ^ an act °f immorality that would have been 
would hardly a sin to God and an act of ingratitude to Potiphar, his 
assign such status benefactor. Granted that his temptress made his life 

to either. 

* This Overview is based on Be'er Moshe. 
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Joseph's strength 
was not his own; 
there was a 
miraculous 
intervention at his 
moment of 
weakness . 


an unremitting ordeal of threats and blandishments, 
it is hard to see how such a test could be called 
superior to those of the Patriarchs. Joseph was asked 
to commit a blatant, undeniable sin. He was not the 
first nor the last to resist such temptations. Why 
should his response be accounted great enough to 
earn him the title p'HYn Joseph the Righteous? 

Furthermore, Joseph did not persevere on his own. 
Joseph's strength was not his own; there was a 
miraculous intervention at his moment of weakness. 
His father's image appeared to him by the window 
just as he was about to submit to the advances of 
Potiphar's wife. How can such an event serve as a 
lesson to the wicked who are not given inspirational 
assistance at their point of failure? (Pri HaAretz). 


Like Tamar 
and Ruth 


Let us understand 
clearly that the 

intensity of 
Joseph's test was 
not related to the 
woman's promises 
of pleasure or her 
threats of death. 
Lesser Jews have 
withstood worse. 


The comments of the Sages compel us to recognize 
that the test was of an awesome degree, and that 
Joseph's response was worthy of Jacob's greatest 
heir. Consequently, the sudden appearance of his 
father's image could not have been unrelated to 
Joseph's own stature, otherwise his ultimate refusal 
to sin could not be considered such a mark of per¬ 
sonal exaltation. 

Let us understand clearly that the intensity of 
Joseph's test was not related to the woman's 
promises of pleasure or her threats of death. Lesser 
Jews than Joseph have withstood worse. Rather, the 
siren call of the Egyptian woman struck a spiritual 
chord in him and very nearly convinced him that 
God wished him to live with her. 

Two other women in Scripture made advances to 
men. The first was Tamar who deceived Judah into 
living with her, and conceived Peretz and Zerach, 
two-thirds of Israel's leading tribe, one of them the 
ancestor of David. The second woman was Ruth 
who came to Boaz secretly and asked him to marry 
her, a marriage that produced Oved, the grandfather 
of David. The Sages compare Potiphar's wife with 
Tamar and Ruth. She fell short of them, it is true, but 
not by very far. 

nb# paibngyio rm#n /nb ]n y^irr npK 
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dn nyiv hj'ki D^a *r»nyr6 rrrnyttf 
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dn nann 

T - * ‘ TV" 

R' Yehoshua ben Levi said: She saw 
through her astrology that she was 
destined to establish descendants from 
him, but she did not know whether it 
would be from her or from her daughter 
(Bereishis Rabbah 85:2). 

Both she and Both she and Tamar acted as they did for the sake 
T ama , r f c / ed f s of Heaven because each was convinced that noble 

they did for the m 1111 1 r 1 

sake of Heaven . O ffspring would be the product of the respective un- 
Tawar was right, ions. Tamar was right, Potiphar's wife was nearly 
Potiphar s wife ^g}^ _ anc J s h e was c l ose enough to the truth to put 

was nearly right. ° ° ■ i • 

Joseph to one of the severest of all tests (Bereishis 
Rabbah 85:2). 

In comparing her with Ruth, the Sages describe 
her in unusually harsh terms, but it is remarkable to 
note the particular aspect of her behavior that they 
criticize: 


Accursed are the wicked! Later [in the case 
of Ruth we find her saying]: 'Spread your 
robe over her handmaid'[as a symbol of 
marriage], but this one spoke like an 
animal: 'Lay with me!' 

Tamar and Ruth are among the most 
outstandingly righteous women in Jewish history. 
The sincerity of Potiphar's wife is placed on a par 
with Tamar's: 'Just as one's intent was for the sake 
of Heaven, so the other's intent was for the sake of 
Heaven.' She is denigrated in comparision with Ruth 
only regarding the coarseness of her speech. It would 
seem that, though she erred in wanting to live with 
Joseph, there was justification for it, so much so that 
Joseph was tested and proved his greatness by not 
being ensnared. 


Duty to As is plain from numerous passages in the Torah and 
Sin? Talmudic literature, the ancients knew how to 
foretell events through astrology. Potiphar's wife 
could see that she was destined to be the ancestress of 
Joseph's children and she coveted the privilege, just 
as Tamar before her had coveted the privilege of giv- 
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ing birth to Judah's children. Whatever she knew 
through her occult powers, Joseph surely knew. He 
was fully aware that he was Jacob's primary heir and 
the prophetic dreams that antagonized his brothers 
never left his consciousness (see Ramban 42:9 and 
comm, throughout the narrative). He knew his 
responsibility to the future of Israel, and if his 
master's wife was truly sincere — 'for the sake of 
Heaven' — in wishing to unite with him, then he had 
to consider that he might be duty-bound to accept 
her entreaties. Two tribes, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
were destined to be born to him, Messiah ben Joseph, 
the forerunner of the Davidic Messiah would de¬ 


scend from him, the destiny of Israel depended on 
The ancestress of him and his progeny. And the ancestress of all this 
al ! u th,s was t0 t e was to be the woman who did everything in her 

the woman who - ttji i -i r \ 

did everything in power to incite him. Had he the right to refuse her? 

her power to incite (Ramchal). 

right*toRefuse her? According to R' Yochanan and Shmuel (Sotah 

36b), Joseph had finally decided to go along with her 
wishes when he had his final encounter with her 


The greatest 
people can sin, but 
in understanding 
the sins of the 
holiest, we must 
attempt to find the 
source in 
miscalculation 
rather than 
uncontrollable 
passion. 


(39:llff). [However, Rav (ibid.) disagrees, maintain¬ 
ing that he intended only to carry out the household 
duties assigned him by Potiphar.] It would be an in¬ 
justice to Joseph to assume that he was weakened by 
her urgings and finally overcome by his lust. Joseph 
was surely able to control his desires. He had already 
been shown prophetic dreams, had come to 'resem¬ 
ble' the holiness of Jacob and Adam, had emerged as 
the greatest scholar among the brothers, and had 
been acknowledged as Jacob's paramount son. Even 
the greatest people can sin, but in understanding the 
sins of the holiest, we must attempt to find the source 
in miscalculation rather than uncontrollable passion. 
Joseph made a judgment. He knew that Potiphar's 
wife was an essential component of his future, and 
therefore he decided to join her. 

In this light, Joseph's earlier protestations seem 
more plausible. The Torah tells us that he spoke to 
the woman of sin, ingratitude, and betraying 
Potiphar's trust. The Talmud (Sotah 36b) states that 
Joseph argued God might appear to him in the even- 
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How strange that 
his arguments 
emphasized ethics, 
morality, and 
piety . 


Jacob's 

Image 

Then he saw 
Jacob's image 
before him and he 
recoiled . All his 
life, Joseph's goal 
had been to 
resemble his father 
more closely. 


ing and he had to maintain himself in a condition of 
•"HOD/ purity, and that he had to remain worthy to 
have his name engraved with those of his brothers on 
the sacred garments of the Kohert Gadol. How 
strange that his arguments emphasized ethics, 
morality, and piety. If one were urged to murder and 
he expressed such tepid demurrals — it isn't nice, the 
victim was kind to me, what will the neighbors say? 
— instead of protesting vehemently that he would 
rather be killed than kill, we would regard him as 
failing to comprehend the enormity of murder. There 
was a good reason why Joseph spoke as he did. He 
could not label this act as a grotesque sin — because it 
might not have been a sin at all! Finally, he con¬ 
cluded that, indeed, the mitzvah of building his share 
of Israel required him to live with Potiphar's wife. 
And he came to the house to do what he was required 
to do. 

Then he saw Jacob's image before him and he 
recoiled. The image was no miracle. One of the 
proofs of Joseph's pre-eminence had been his 
spiritual resemblance to Jacob. All his life, Joseph's 
goal had been to resemble his father more closely to 
be worthy of bridging the eras of the Patriarchs and 
nation. 

As Chiddushei HaRim commented on Abraham's 
test at the Akeidah, in a time of extreme crisis, a 
person becomes incapable of calm, reasoned analysis. 
His greatest strength at such a moment is the instinct 
he has developed through all his years of living and 
striving. People who have failed to develop their 
spiritual resources before crisis strikes them will not 
have the reserves to conquer it. This is true in all 
areas. The businessman who failed to develop his in¬ 
tegrity in routine times will net have it when the 
price of honesty seems to be a lifetime of effort 
crashing down around him. The political leader who 
failed to develop a general philosophy of life, gover¬ 
nance, and statecraft will lack instincts of consistent 
decision-making when all hangs on his judgment. 
The scholar who failed to develop his concentration 
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When presence of 
mind should have 
deserted Joseph, 
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prime influence of 
his life — Jacob's 
unforgiving quest 
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Passion unleashed 
is as hard to 
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horses going 
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and to stoke his desire in ordinary times will fail to 
muster the intensity and recall needed when complex 
and knotty problems challenge his intellect. 

Joseph had absorbed his father's attribute. Jacob 
was the Patriarch of HDK and mKDD, truth and 

km I k I 

splendor. As discussed above, these attributes repre- 
•sent a weighing and apportioning of all values and 
components to produce a perfect balance. Jacob was 
present within Joseph. At the moment when 
presence of mind should have deserted Joseph, he 
recalled the prime influence on his life — Jacob's un¬ 
forgiving quest for truth. At the moment when 
Joseph's resistance to sin had been eroded by the per¬ 
suasive insistence that he was about to do a mitzvah, 
the training of a lifetime passed before him. 

Truth allows no compromise. Might have beens 
are not good enough. Potiphar's wife had seen her 
stars and Joseph had seen his UJ’fp nn, holy spirit — 
but neither one knew that the mother of Menasseh 
and Ephraim had to be this particular woman, or that 
the possibility of performing a mitzvah could over¬ 
ride all the arguments to the contrary, including the 
brazenness and coarseness with which she expressed 
her desire to act for the sake of heaven. R' Simcha 
Bunim of P'schis'cha taught that even one's deeds 
done for the sake of Heaven must be done in a man¬ 
ner befitting Heaven. It is all too easy to delude 
oneself into thinking that he may take every form of 
license as long as he is convinced he is doing the right 
thing with honorable intentions. 

According to the Zohar, Joseph earned the appel¬ 
lation Tzaddik only by virtue of his resistance to 
Potiphar's wife. He was ready to sin with the woman. 
Day after day he had refused her and kept a tight 
rein over his passion, but once he had made the 
determination that her vision of their joint destiny 
was correct, he allowed human feelings to run un¬ 
bridled. Passion unleashed is as hard to restrain as a 
runaway team of horses going downhill. Neverthe¬ 
less, when Joseph's vision of truth reasserted itself, 
he regained full control over all his faculties, even the 
lust that normally drags man along with it until it is 
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At the hardest of 
all moments, 
Joseph summoned 
up the vision of 
Jacob — and 
thereby became 
the personification 
of a righteousness 
that dominates 
even man's most 
animalistic drives. 


Of you is written , 
'he refused and 
said'; by your life, 
the same phrase 
wilt come as [the 
introduction to] 
the blessing for 
your children. 


sated. At the hardest of all moments, Joseph sum¬ 
moned up the vision of Jacob — and thereby became 
the personification of a righteousness that embraces, 
purifies, and dominates even man's most animalistic 
drives. 

In a deeper sense, this vision, too, represents an 
overpowering passion — a passion for truth that 
becomes the strongest factor in a person's life, not a 
negative passion, but a positive one that does not 
compromise with the allures of the moment. As the 
Maggid of Mezritch (Or Torah) commented, Jo¬ 
seph's vision of an 'image of Jacob' symbolized his 
dedication to the particular value best represented by 
Jacob: Tiferes, the splendor of perfect harmony. She 
utilized every wile and device to create settings of 
perfect beauty to tempt and entice the young, lonely 
Hebrew slave. Midrash Tanchuma teaches that she 
even wore different outfits morning and evening so 
that beautiful physical surroundings would aid her 
enticing mirage of a spiritual destiny together. But at 
the crucial moment, Joseph would not be blinded. 
Instead of accepting her image of splendor, he saw 
the splendor of Jacob's world view, that of defining 
every act and desire in terms of a harmonious picture 
of Godly service through absolute truth and honesty. 

The Zohar to Vayechi makes it unmistakably clear 
that the appearance to Joseph of Jacob's image was 
an indication of Joseph's own victory over himself 
rather than a miraculous intervention to rescue him 
from sin: 

[As Jacob lay on his deathbed] He called to his 
son Joseph (47:29) — were the other tribes not 
his sons? Rather, Joseph was more his son than 
any of the others ... Come and see what is writ¬ 
ten [of Joseph] r»yrK “upioi ]K)?’3, but he 

adamantly refused. He said to his master's wife 
... (39:8). The Holy One, Blessed be He, said of 
him, 'Of you is written the words “inK* , 3 ]K)p'n / 
he refused and said; by your life, the same 
phrase will come as [the introduction to] the 
blessing for your children and they will be bles¬ 
sed with it, as it is written [JKtt 1 !] and he [Jacob] 
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refused [to give preference to Menasseh over 
Ephraim] ... and he said ... (48:19). 

[Jacob said of Joseph's refusal to comply with 
her wishes] at that time you proved with your 
own body that you are my son, when you saw 
my image and remained firm in your bodily 
covenant ... Joseph was truly his son, for they 
both had the same image; whoever saw Joseph 
testified that he was Jacob's son. 

[Control over] the body and the covenant are 
identical, for our father Jacob symbolizes the 
concept of truth, and Joseph [who overcame 
passion] symbolizes the tzaddik. 

Joseph's Let us not think that Joseph's last-second decision to 
Legacy ^ ee ^ rom his temptress was easy. Desire, once un¬ 
leashed, is not like a faucet that can be turned off 

The Talmud easily. The Talmud (Sotah 36b) describes vividly the 
describes vwtdly excruciating torment with which he forced himself 

the excruciating i i i i i i i , , 

torment with away from the deed he had contemplated. That is 
which he forced why h[ s accomplishment had significance for the en- 

himself away from 

the deed he had hre nation. 

contemplated. As we have seen often in the Torah's narration of 

the lives of the Patriarchs, their deeds had eternal 
repercussions because they embodied all generations 
of Israel within themselves. Ramban writes that 
because Abraham went to Egypt to escape the 
Canaanite famine and because he exposed Sarah to 
danger by saying that she was his sister, his descen¬ 
dants would be forced to go to Egypt and live under 
Egyptian domination. Nefesh HaChaim writes that 
Jewish love of Eretz Yisrael throughout all exiles and 
Jewish readiness to sacrifice life and even children 
for the sake of God are legacies of Abraham's devo¬ 
tion to the Land and his binding of Isaac on the altar. 
The Sages teach that Abraham's hospitality to the 
angels (18:2-8) was reciprocated by God Who 
As the bearer of provided for Israel in the Wilderness. As the bearer 

trad it b n^joseph's Patriarchal tradition, Joseph's deeds, too, were 

deeds, loo, were not private affairs. 

not private affairs. Indeed, R' Shimon ben Vochai (Bereishis Rabbah 

7 1:2) teaches that the entire nation is regarded as if it 
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So, too, anyone 
who departs from 
sin because of the 
Holy One, Blessed 
be He, like Joseph 
who restrained 
himself from his 
master's wife, has 
sanctified God's 
Name . 


descended from Joseph, because it inherited the 
holiness of Joseph. Jewish tenacity to preserve its 
morality is his legacy (Vayikra Kabbah 32). The 
Midrash (Bereishis Kabbah 87:8) teaches that the Sea 
of Reeds split to permit Israel to pass through 
because they carried with them the coffin containing 
Joseph's remains: 

Because Joseph [OP]] 'fled' from Potiphar's wife 
[39:12], DP] D*n, the sea saw [his remains] 
and fled (Psalms 114:3). 

Therefore, the Sages taught, Joseph's example 
obligates even the wicked to subdue their passions 
(Yoma 35b). He was no eunuch. Once he made his 
decision to come to her, his desire was as powerful as 
any lesser man's — no! it was more powerful because 
he thought he was performing a mitzvah — but he 
was able to subdue it because he recognized the truth 
as paramount. So his triumph is all the greater. 

'So, too, anyone who departs from sin or who 
performs a commandment not because of any 
consideration whatever — not dread, not fear, 
not to seek honor — but only because of the 
Holy One, Blessed be He, like Joseph who 
restrained himself from his master's wife, has 
sanctified God's Name (Kambam , Y esodei 
HaTorah 5:10). 
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An Overview — 

Dreams — Prophetic and Pointless 


]Hnln kVi pbyn nS nlttlbn 
Contents of dreams have no validity 
(Sanhedrin 30a) 
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Rava noted a contradiction: It is written , 7 
[God] speak to him [a prophet] through a 
dream' (Numbers 12:6) and it is written 
'and the dreamers speak vanity (Zechariah 
10:2)? — This is not difficult, here [the 
dream] is through an angel and there it is 
through a demon (Berachos 55b). 

H3n irw npbin nmibn 
[The realizations of] dreams follow the 
words [of the interpreter] (Berachos 55b). 


Sometimes the 
Talmud derides 
the validity of 
dreams and other 
times it lends them 
credence. 


D reams form an essential part of Joseph's story. 

His long travail was set in motion by the dreams 
he told his brothers and he was recommended to 
Pharaoh because of the dreams of the two 
imprisoned chamberlains. Finally, he became viceroy 
of Egypt, fed the world, and brought his family 
to Egypt as a result of Pharaoh's dreams. These 
dreams seem to be prophetic, although the Talmud 
derives from Scripture that such dreams as those of 
the chamberlains are fulfilled only in accordance 
with the words of their interpreter (Berachos 55b). 

Sometimes the Talmud derides the validity of 
dreams and other times it lends them credence. A 
person who has a disturbing dream may fast even on 
the Sabbath to annul its evil portent, and during the 
Priestly Blessings we recite a prayer asking God to 
fulfill good dreams and nullify bad ones (Berachos 
55b). If one dreams that he has been placed under a 
D*in, ban, he must assume it to be a heavenly mes- 
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A portion of the 
higher soul leaves 
the body and 
associates with 
spiritual beings 
that are 
unencumbered by 

a body. 


The Talmud states 
that fools and 
children are more 
prone than others 
to prophecy. The 
Talmud does not 
mean that God 
reveals Himself to 

them. 


hours. A portion of the higher soul leaves the body 
and associates with spiritual beings that are unen¬ 
cumbered by a body. It can be told things by them, 
sometimes by holy angels and sometimes by evil 
demons. If the soul transmits these messages and 
revelations to man s lower intelligence, they may 
*take the form of dreams. 

Thus, dreams are of various origins. Sometimes 
they are pure fantasies affected by a person's health, 
strivings, or preoccupations; such dreams have no 
meaning or value, except to the extent that they 
reveal what goes on in the individual dreamer's fan¬ 
tasy. If a dream reflects the message of a demon, it, 
too, is false. But if its origin is the teaching of a 
higher spiritual being, then its message is true and it 
is God's way of communicating knowledge of the 
future or insight into the present. 

Since man has an active imagination, however, all 
dreams, even those that originate from higher 
sources, become intermixed with his personal 
images. As a result, there is no dream without some 
meaningless portions, and even the dreams that are 
essentially true will not be accurate in every detail; 
the parts that are realized were supplied to the higher 
soul by spiritual forces, while the parts that never 
happen were products of the dreamer's personal fan¬ 
tasy (Berachos 55a). R' Bachya (Bereishis 41:1) 
describes this form of revelation with the figure of 
speech nayp HK133, minor prophecy; it is what the 
Sages describe as tT'Wn “inK Dlbr}, a dream is 

one sixtieth of a prophecy (Berachos 57 a). 

Since this limited degree of revelation is diluted 
and obscured by the personal fantasies of the 
dreamer, it stands to reason that the less active his 
imagination, the less diluted his dream will be by ex¬ 
ternal factors. This is why the Talmud (Bava Basra 
12b) states that fools and children are more prone 
than others to prophecy. The Talmud does not mean 
that God reveals Himself to them as He did to the 
prophets of Scripture; such revelation could only be 
experienced by people who had attained a level of 
spiritual greatness far beyond that of even people of 
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Man has a higher 
soul. Its function 
is to provide a 
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man's animal 
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Night time, when a 
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imposes on it while 
he is awake. 


sage and assemble ten people to release him 
(Nedarim 8a; see also She'iltos d'Rav Achai Gaon, 
Miketz; Tashbetz, part 2:128, 129). 

A general outline of man's ability to assimilate 
heavenly messages in his dreams is given by Derech 
Hashem (3:1). Sometimes God conveys a prophecy 
in a dream. Such prophecies come directly from God 
and are not to be confused with the dreams discussed 
by the Talmudic passages cited here. There are forms 
of metaphysical communication, however, that are 
received in dreams. 

In addition to the soul that gives man the ability to 
live — a soul that is more or less similar to the life- 
force of all animals — man has a higher soul. Its 
function is to provide a bridge between man's animal 
nature and the wholly spiritual forces above him. 
Naturally, this soul becomes substantially limited as 
long as it is connected to its human host, but certain 
facets of it retain the power to soar above the body, 
so to speak, and absorb spiritual messages that or¬ 
dinarily would be beyond a person's ability to com¬ 
prehend. An illustration of this is found in Megillah 
3a, which tells of Daniel who was shown a vision. 
His companions did not see the vision but they 
became frightened nonetheless. Why did they fear 
something of which they were unaware? asks the 
Talmud, nn imbm ■’in xS inrK, they could not see 
but their 'mazal' saw. This mazal, Derech Hashem 
explains, refers to a facet of their higher soul that 
was capable of knowing, and fearing, what its 
human body could not perceive. 

Night time, when a person sleeps, provides 
freedom for the imagination from the discipline man 
imposes on it while he is awake and in need of all his 
faculties. Then people dream. They may dream of 
many things, most of them outgrowths of their ex¬ 
periences and ambitions of the day. Whatever ab¬ 
sorbs a person's consciousness during the day — his 
activities or what he wishes his activities to be — will 
tend to form the subject matter of his dreams. 

Another thing happens during those sleeping 
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active minds, such 
revelations will 
find their way into 
dreams where they 

will be 
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many other 
images. 


high caliber, much less fools and children. Ad¬ 
ditionally, true prophecy disappeared after the 
Babylonian exile. What the Talmud describes as the 
'prophecies accessible to fools and children' are the 
fragments of revelation brought by the higher soul 
from the angels. When conveyed to people with 
highly active minds, such revelations will find their 
way into dreams where they will be overwhelmed by 
so many other images that the heavenly message will 
be unrecognizable. But if they are incorporated into 
the dreams of those who bring less personal stimuli 
into their dreams, the bits of revelation will remain 
relatively undiluted. Such dreams can come to the 
wicked as well as the righteous, for even the wicked 
are endowed with a soul that can reach the very 
heavens; what must be done is to retrieve the sub¬ 
stance of the dream from the chaff (see also 
Tashbatz, part 2:128). 

Indeed, Or HaChaim stresses that an indication of 
a dream's validity is that it be clear and vivid 
(Bereishis 28:12, 37:7), and that its content not be an 
obvious outgrowth of the dreamer's daily preoccupa¬ 
tions (41:1). 


Kinds of As the soul makes its way through the spiritual 
Messages spheres, it can receive a wide variety of messages 

from many angels and demons. When they are 
filtered into the sleeping psyche, they are garbed in 
the images that we see in dreams. For example, 
revelations of abundant rainfall, flowing Torah 
knowledge, or a damaging flood may all take the 
form of a dream about a well. Plentiful fruit, several 
generations of offspring, many branches of a family, 
or the healthy and rapid growth of children may all 
be portrayed in a dream-image of a growing vine 
with many full bunches of grapes. 

Many different Furthermore, many different messages may be 

7rflnsfa”<TS!o b fl trans l atec l into a single dream-image. This is why the 
single dream- Talmud states that the twenty-four acknowledged 
^age. interpreters of dreams in Jerusalem once gave dif¬ 
ferent intepretations of a single dream, all of which 
came true. There is neither magic nor contradiction 
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power of its 
message. 


in this. All the messages were garbed in the same set 
of images, but each interpreter perceived only one 
aspect of the dream. Because each interpretation was 
valid, however, all came true. Had the interpretations 
been contradictory, it would have been obvious that 
some were purely the imagination of the interpreter. 
This is why the Talmud teaches that a dream will be 
fulfilled according to the formula pronounced by a 
reliable interpreter — provided his interpretation fits 
the content of the dream and provided it is not con¬ 
tradicted by other interpreters. In other words, it is 
not that an interpreter has the power to control a 
person's destiny; rather he has the ability to discern 
the truth that may be buried in a welter of fantasies. 
But if his view is not consonant with the dream itself, 
or if equally competent analysts dispute him, his 
view may be invalid (Abarbanel; Maharsha). 

Maharsha and Or HaChaim (in Chofetz Hashem 
to Berachos 56a) hold that sometimes even the flawed 
revelation of a demon can come true. This sort of 
dream, as noted above, is of the sort that has no 
validity. As Berachos 55a puts it, it is like an 'unread 
letter' whose contents are meaningless to someone 
who ignores them. But if the dreamer takes the 
dream seriously enough to seek an interpreter, he has 
given it credence and subjected himself to the power 
of its message, even though it may come from a 
demon. The key to this concept is that the dream in 
question was not the product of daytime preoccupa¬ 
tions, but of a spiritual force that seeks to influence 
the dreamer. 

A truly prophetic dream, such as those of Jacob in 
Vayeitzei and countless others described throughout 
Scripture, is fulfilled whatever would-be inter¬ 
preters say of it. As the classic commentators ex¬ 
plain, only Moses was able to perceive prophetic 
revelation while in control of all his human faculties. 
Because Godly revelation is too much for the human 
body to endure, no other prophet could accept God's 
word while in full control of his body. Depending on 
the spiritual perfection of the individual prophet, 
one might only fall into a trance, while another could 
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valid. 


accept revelation only in a dream. But such dreams 
are as much prophecies as the Face-to-face revela¬ 
tions given Moses, and they must come true. 

In the light of the above, we can better understand 
the dreams of our narrative. Joseph's dreams were 
prophetic and would have come true whether or not 
they were interpreted. The Sages differ only on one 
point: Were the dreams prophetic in their entirety or 
were they, too, invaded by an element of external 
fantasy? As the Commentary notes, the problem 
arises regarding the 'moon' that he dreamt would 
bow to him. The moon was obviously symbolic of 
his mother, Rachel, who was not living. According to 
one view of the Sages, that part of his dream had no 
significance, according to the other view it referred to 
Bilhah who raised him after Rachel's death. 

The dreams of the two chamberlains are cited by 
the Talmud as examples of the sort whose fulfillment 
depends on the word of the interpreter. There were 
many implications in those dreams in addition to 
ones quoted by Scripture, that the cupbearer would 
live and the baker die. According to Chullin 92a, 
there were references to Jewish history, and, quite 
likely, there were others as well. Had Joseph in¬ 
terpreted some of the symbolisms in a manner that 
did not contradict the symbolism of the dream or 
God's will, his interpretation would have been fulfil¬ 
led. 

Pharaoh's dream cannot be regarded as a prophecy 
in the sense of a personal revelation from God, for he 
was surely not worthy of prophecy. Nevertheless, as 
Joseph made clear to Pharaoh, the dream was given 
him to forewarn him of future events. Theoretically, 
it, too, could have been open to more than one cor¬ 
rect interpretation, like the one interpreted by the 
twenty-four wise men of Jerusalem. Had the specula¬ 
tions of Pharaoh's wizards been faithful to the con¬ 
text of the dream and had they been competent to in¬ 
terpret dreams, their interpretations might have been 
just as valid as Joseph's but Pharaoh would not ac¬ 
cept their versions for the reasons given in the Com- 
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mentary. In addition to those reasons, however, part 
of the Divine plan was, as R' Bachya writes: 

God wished to make Pharaoh dream and to 
perplex his spirit through a dream, and to make 
the advice of his necromancers and wise men 
seem foolish in order to promote Joseph to that 
eminence. 

(The above is but a brief outline of the Talmudic sources and the 
views of the commentators on the subject of dreams. It includes 
only information deemed helpful in providing a perspective on 
our chapters of Bereishis. For a fuller understanding, the reader 
should consult the sources cited in this presentation.] 
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An Overview — 

And He Was a Youth* 
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04nd he [ Joseph ) u;as a youth': he acted 
like an adolescent, dressing his hair, and 
adorning his eyes to look handsome (Rashi 
from Bereishis Rabbah 84:7). 
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[Joseph] had three attributes: he was a 
Torah scholar, a prophet, and he sup¬ 
ported his brothers ... How do we know he 
was a prophet? For it says (37:2), 'He was a 
youth ... and it says (Exodus 33:11), ' and 
[Amoses'] servant Joshua ben Nun was a 
youth ... and it says (I Samuel 2:21), 'and 
the youth Samuel grew up (Tanchuma 
Y ashan). 


Contradictory 

Interpretations 


The unadorned 
words of Rashi do 
violence to our 
comprehension of 
a Joseph's 
greatness — even 
at the age of 
seventeen. 


’"The seventeen-year old Joseph was described as 
nya, a youth (37:2), to which Rashi quotes the 
Midrashic interpretation cited above. Without 
doubt, the words must be taken literally: surely 
Joseph did those things and none of the commen¬ 
tators to the Midrash or Rashi suggests otherwise. 
But the unadorned words of Rashi do violence to our 
comprehension of a Joseph's greatness — even at the 
age of seventeen. We expect more from a mature 
seventeen year old today, what are we to say of one 
who was already established as Jacob's primary son 
and heir, who was already receiving prophetic 
dreams, who had acquired enough wisdom and 
maturity to survive a twenty-two year exile in the 
ordeals of slavery and monarchy! In the words of 

* This Overview is based on Michtav MeEliyahu . 
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Of course, Joseph 
did all those 
things, and that is 
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He had three 
attributes: he was 
a Torah scholar, a 
prophet, and he 
supported his 
brothers. 


Chiddushei HaRim, 'Who is fool enough to believe 
that these words are to be taken only at face value?' 

Of course, Joseph did all those things, and that is 
one of the reasons his brothers lost their regard for 
him. The question is, why did he do it? Certainly 
Joseph should have known that such preening could 
gain him nothing and cost him much. 

Among the writings of the Sages and commen¬ 
tators, we find six interpretations of the phrase 'he 
was a youth'; two understanding it in its demeaning 
literal sense and the other four in a diametrically op¬ 
posed manner: 

1) Rashi's interpretation that he constantly 
preened himself. 

2) He was too immature to foresee the conse¬ 
quences of such behavior (Gur Aryeh). 

3) According to the Kabbalah, both Jacob and 

Joseph were considered like O’ana, the cherubim, 
atop the Holy Ark. Each of them was called nyj: 
Joseph as we find here and Jacob as we find ’a 
inrjnxi for Israel [i.e., Jacob] is a youth and I 

[God] love him (Hoshea 11:1) ... In the literal sense, 
the opening phrase of the verse teaches that Joseph 
was the primary son of Jacob, meaning, as our Sages 
say, that he combined within himself all the at¬ 
tributes of his brothers (R' Bachya). 

4) He had three attributes: he was a Torah 
scholar, a prophet, and he supported his brothers. 
The word youth , indicates he was a prophet as 
quoted above (Tanchuma Yashan). 

5) His brothers demeaned the sons of Bilhah and 
Zilpah, but Joseph served them like a slave 
(Y elamdeinu). 

6) He was a nyj, youth, in the sense that the great 
angel, Matatron, is called a "iyj, literally youth. Just 
as Matatron is described by the Sages as a means by 
which God reveals His goodness on earth, so Joseph 
brought about revelation of God's majesty on earth. 
Additionally, Joseph was the fulfillment of the 
Jacob-mission (as opposed to the Israel-mission) of 
his father [as described at length in the first Over¬ 
view] (Sh'loh; M egaleh Amukos). 
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It is axiomatic in studying the sacred writings of 
the Sages and commentators that such differing 
perceptions of people or subjects do not represent 
conflicting opinions. Rather they express different 
facets and levels of the same whole. The sun may be 
described as yellow, bright, hot, a star, the center of 
the solar system, huge beyond comprehension, an in¬ 
significant part of our galaxy, a gravitational force, 
and so on and so on. Each description is true and all 

actednlke a°chiid, taken together give a rounded impression, but for 
he was too great to someone completely unfamiliar with the sun, they 

therefore?we Zust seem a contradictory jumble. Similiarly, while 

find the key to his Joseph acted like a child, he was too great to be so 

i m Z5 >° h °h small; therefore ' we must find the ke V to his P er - 

the interpretations, sonality that lends validity to all the interpretations. 


Correct, On the one hand, Joseph knew that he was foremost 
font among the brothers and that the task of insuring the 

III timed ^ rSt ste P ^ srae ^ s development was up to him. His 

dreams added a dimension to his role: he would reign 

over his brothers and they would gather around him 

to bow. He understood his dreams to be tantamount 


to a command that he must act like a king. Further¬ 
more, as Jacob's primary heir, he bore even a greater 
responsibility for the conduct of the family. 

The honor of the nation requires its king to be 
well-groomed at all times. Rambam rules: The king 
must cut his hair every day, groom himself, and 
dress well in beautiful, glorious clothes (Hilchos 

a leader cannot Melachim 2:5). A leader cannot lead unless the peo- 
lead unless the pj e reS p ec t him, and people expect their leader to 

people respect r r j T r 

him, and people look the part. In modern times, the majesty or many 
<?*pecf their leader an important office has suffered because its occupant 

f ° Joseph preened bas chosen to dress and act like a follower rather than 
himself like a king. a leader. So Joseph, who was destined to be a king, 

preened himself like a king. 

That this was his motive is indicated by Rashi to 
39:6. There, after Joseph became a slave in Egypt, 
the verse tells us that he was physically attractive. 
Rashi comments that Ittyy nio# ]p 3 ], once he 
saw himself as a ruler , having been appointed 
overseer of Potiphar's household, he began grooming 
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What was Joseph's 
mistake? Despite 
his greatness and 
sincere motives, he 
should have 
realized his place. 


But God did not 
want Joseph 
protected. The 
Divine plan called 
for him to lose his 
brothers' love. 


and preening himself as he had back in Eretz Y israel. 
Thus, God punished him for his impertinence, but 
his motive emerges with a clarity we had not had 
earlier: he considered himself a ruler and felt he 
should act the part. 

Similarly, because his personal status was midway 
between his father and his brothers, Joseph took 
upon himself the responsiblity to oversee his 
brothers. When he thought they had sinned he went 
straight to Jacob, and when he felt that Bilhah and 
Zilpah's sons were slighted, he befriended them. The 
results of his deeds, as chapter 37 makes clear, were 
disastrous — at least until the outlines of God's 
master plan emerged. 

What was Joseph's mistake? Despite his greatness 
and sincere motives, he should have realized his 
place and given consideration to whether his actions 
were ill-timed, even if they had logic on their side. A 
future king he might be, but in Canaan he was still 
only seventeen, and the eleventh of twelve sons. In 
Potiphar's house he was only a slave and he should 
have considered the grief his father still felt at his 
loss. As Gur Aryeh says of Joseph's behavior, he 
failed to foresee the consequences of his behavior. 

But why didn't he? Surely a Joseph could be ex¬ 
pected to recognize the need for elementary tact! 
Surely he must have known the effect he was having 
on his brothers, and understood that it was unwise to 
antagonize them further! At the very least, if he was 
erring innocently, should not God have protected 
him in the manner of the famous Talmudic exclama¬ 
tion, 'If God saves even the animals of the righteous 
from mishaps, surely he saves the righteous 
themselves!' 

But God did not want Joseph protected. The 
Divine plan called for him to lose his brothers' love, 
become a slave and then a king, and become the in¬ 
strument to bring his family to Egypt. So God al¬ 
lowed his judgment to be clouded, and he acted un- 
tactfully. Knowing that he was destined to be a king, 
he decided to act like a king. So Joseph groomed 
himself like a king, ignoring the fact that to do so 
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Righteousness has 
no absolute 
definition. The 
service of a 
tzaddik must grow 
and change as he 
becomes older and 

wiser . 


was ludicrous for a seventeen-year old who was the 
eleventh son in his family (Michtav MeEliyahu). 

Chiddushei HaRim, as explained by S'fas Ernes, 
gives a different interpretation of the Scriptural use 
of youth, to describe Joseph. Righteousness has 
no absolute definition. The service of a tzaddik must 
grow and change as he becomes older and wiser. 
No one may remain static; he must always advance 
and build new structures of service on his previous 
accomplishments. In his youth, for example, he is ex¬ 
pected to perfect his character and behavior; as he 
gradually grows older, his spiritual development 
becomes more compassionate and seeks to help 
others. 

In Joseph's youth, when he was engaged in 
perfecting the external characteristics of his spiritual 
nature, he was intolerant of what he perceived as his 
brothers' shortcomings. In his later years, when he 
became Joseph the Tzaddik, he looked differently at 
his brothers. Then he calmed them, forgave them 
and promised to provide for them and their families 
as long as breath was in him. Compared to the 
greatness expected of him as he grew and developed 
into one of the foremost tzaddikim in history, his 
great achievements at the age of seventeen were like a 
youth compared to a mature adult. 
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1. The chronicles of Jacob and his 
offspring. 

The Torah dealt with the story of 
Esau only very briefly. [Although it was 
given an entire chapter, none but the 
barest facts of genealogical names and 
places were cited.] The Torah deemed 
Esau's line too insignificant for a 
detailed recording of their settlements, 
wars, victories over the Horites, etc. [see 
Deut. 2:12], and so on; it limited itself 
to mere glosses. 

Now that we come to Jacob, the 
Torah proceeds to relate at length and in 
great detail his full history and that of 
his progeny because God regards them 
as prominent and deserving of such 
detailed attention. 

Similarly, the ten generations from 
Adam to Noah [5:Iff], and again those 
from Noah to Abraham [ll:10ff], are 
reported in a summary manner merely 
listing their respective genealogies. 
However, when the Torah reaches 
Noah and Abraham, it relates their ex¬ 
periences in detail. 

This may be compared to the case of a 
pearl which fell into the sand. One 
searches and sifts the sand in a sieve un¬ 
til he finds the pearl. After finding it, he 
discards the pebbles and retains only the 
pearl (Rashi drawing from Tanchuma). 

vnx nun yn*:? apjp nipn — [And] 
Jacob settled in the land where his 
father had sojourned. 

Esau had gone to a different land 
to be away from his brother [as 
mentioned in 36:6], but Jacob, in 
contrast, remained in the land of his 
father because he had the rights of 
the firstborn (Rashbam). 

Though, as the previous chapter 
concludes, the chiefs of Esau dwelt 


as masters in the land of their pos¬ 
sessions [36:43] — i.e. the land that 
was their eternal possession — 
Jacob, like his father, dwelt as an 
alien in Canaan, the land of his 
heritage. God's prophecy that 
Abraham's progeny would be aliens 
[15:13], and consequently the con¬ 
comitant promise of the ultimate 
ownership of the land, was fulfilled 
only through Jacob and his 
progeny, but not through Esau 
(Ramban). 

[This interpretation however 
does not account for the use of 
settled, instead of nri, sojourned, a 
word that is much more reflective of 
alien status, as discussed below. 
Hence the comments that follow.] 

Our passage is perceived in the 
Midrash to connote how Jacob, 
after his life-long struggles wished 
finally to settle down 

in tranquility, but the anguish of 
the Joseph affair sprang upon him. 
For when the righteous look 
forward to tranquility, the Holy 
One, Blessed be He* says, 'Are the 
righteous not satisfied with what is 
stored up for them in the World to 
Come that they expect to live at ease 
in This World too!' (Rashi). 11 * 

*In the Midrash the reading is: 'The Satan 
says.' The latter reading follows the majority 
of parallel M idrashim which comment 
similarly that wherever one finds settling and 
tranquility, there the Satan accuses. Cf. 
Sanhedrin 106a: 'The term settled, 

always foreshadows grief.' (Cf. Torah 
Temimah). In Tanchuma Yashan and R' 
Bachya however, the reading is as Rashi cites 
it.] Cf. Torah Sheletmah notes 1, 6 and 9.] 


1. Certain old texts of Rashi add the following parable from the Midrash: 

The camels of a flax dealer once came into a city laden with flax (this follows the reading in 
Tanchuma; Rabbah reads: thorns). A blacksmith asked in wonder where all that flax could 
possibly be stored. 
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37 Jacob settled in the land where his father had 

1 J sojourned, in the land of Canaan. 2 These are the 


[The commentators explain that the 
Midrashic interpretation is inspired by 
the fact that the verb 3U7\ settle , 
generally denotes a permanent, tranquil 
state of dwelling, whereas "Ha, sojourn, 
denotes the insecure nni, alien-status, 
experienced by Abraham and Isaac. 
Abraham had been told in 15:13 that his 
offspring would be aliens. Rashi there 
explains that they would experience this 
alien status even while living in Canaan. 
Abraham is accordingly described as 
having only *u»i, sojourned [20:1 and 
21:34]; Isaac was similarly commanded 
to sojourn (in) in the land [26:3]. But as 
this verse intimates, Jacob wished to 
settle down, permanently and 
tranquilly in the land where his father 
had experienced only temporary so¬ 
journing fnujp). The opening verse of 
this portion is intended to emphasize 
this contrast. But as the narrative 
proceeds to tell us, the affair of Joseph 
shattered this tranquility. Apparently 
God did not wish Jacob to enjoy tran¬ 
quility in This World; his tranquility 
would be enjoyed in the World to 
Come. 

[The Divine Plan decreed that 
Abraham's offspring could not live in 
Canaan on a permanent footing until 
the fulfillment of the prophecy that 
they would be enslaved 400 years ... 
and that the fourth generation would 
return (see 15:13ff). Therefore, the af¬ 
fair with Joseph occurred which, as 
Rashi explains below, was the catalyst 
leading to the family's migration to 
Egypt and, eventually, Israel's 
enslavement.] 


As R' David Feinstein explains, 
Jacob's desire 3^’b, to settle down was 
premature, since the decree of nni, 
temporary sojourning, was still in force. 
Therefore, as soon as Jacob sought a 
permanent status, the events leading to 
his Egyptian exile were set in motion. 

]yp y“lfO — In the land of Canaan. 

Since 35:27 has already related 
that Jacob arrived safely at the 
home of Isaac, this is added to 
emphasize how, although Esau 
went on to inherit Mount Seir, 
Jacob remained behind in Canaan. 
Though the land had been promised 
him as an eternal heritage — and he 
was now in effect but an alien — he 
accepted his status in complete 
faith. This was the case until, as the 
narrative continues, events led to 
the Egyptian bondage and their 
eventual conquest of Erefz Y Israel 
(Or HaChaim). 

[The implication of Or HaChaim seems to 
put Jacob in the position of a conscious exile 
while yet in Canaan. This differs somewhat 
from the implication of Rashi above that 
Jacob attempted to alter his status to that of 
an indigenous inhabitant. Or HaChaim may 
be interpreted as observing how in effect — 
notwithstanding Jacob's desires or plans — 
he was but an alien on alien soil in contrast 
with Esau who was already master of his ter¬ 
ritory.] 

This detail also serves to inform us 
why Jacob did not follow his past 
custom of courteously submitting to 
Esau by moving elsewhere and allowing 
Esau to remain in 'the land where his 


'Don't worry,' one clever man answered. 'One spark from your smithy, and all of it will go 
up in flames!' 

Similarly, when Jacob heard of the multitude of Esau's chieftains enumerated above, he was 
struck with fear: 'Who could ever hope to conquer them?' he asked. 

[God reassured him: 'You fear them? One spark from Joseph, and they will go up in 
flames!' Midrash).] 

Thus, the list of Edomite rulers is followed by: These are the offspring of Jacob — Joseph. 
And it is written ( Obadiah 1:18): The house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a 
flame, and the house of Esau stubble; they shall burn them and consume them. 

As Rashi says above (30:25), with the birth of Joseph, Jacob felt confident enough to leave 
Laban and return to Canaan without fear of Esau. 
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father had sojourned/ Jacob insisted on 
remaining there because it was Canaan, 
and inherent in his remaining there was 
the mifzuah of Y”iKn sefflrng Erefz 
Yisrael Furthermore, Canaan is more 
suited to the development of holiness 
than any other land (Haamek Davar). 

2. Joseph and his relations with his 
brothers. The seeds of the Egyptian 
bondage. 

tjpvnpjp nn^n k — These are 
the chronicles of Jacob—Joseph, etc. 

[The primary meaning of nltbin, 
as Rashi interprets it throughout 
Scripture, is genealogy; genera¬ 
tions; offspring; progeny; products 
(cf . 2:4; 5:1; 6:9; 10:1; 11:10; 
11:27; 25:12; 25:19; 36:1; 36:9). 
Since Joseph is the only one 
enumerated from among Jacob's 
many children, it is impossible in 
this context to interpret it as a 
listing of Jacob's offspring. Had 
this verse been genealogical, it 
should have read, as the Midrash 
notes: These are the progeny of 
Jacob: Reuben, Simon, Levi, etc.] 

Therefore, pursuing what he 
feels to be 'the most literal meaning 
of the text within the context of the 
narrative,' Rashi explains that our 
passage implies npjp nV’tblfi btp hSk 


these are the chronicles pertaining 
to the offspring of Jacob. [I.e., hav¬ 
ing recorded Jacob's settlement in 
Canaan, the Torah proceeds to 
relate]: This is the story of the set¬ 
tlements and wanderings of Jacob's 
sons until they were permanently 
settled in the Holy Land by Joshua. 
The primary factor in this odyssey 
was the narrative beginning: Joseph 
was seventeen years old etc. This 
incident resulted in the descent to 
Egypt [and the foretold bondage, 
setting the stage for the return and 
permanent settlement of Eretz 
Yisrael .] 

[Thus, Rashi regards our verse as the 
introduction to the entire remainder of 
the Torah. As he explains above, upon 
completion of the brief outline of Esau's 
progeny and their settlements, the 
Torah goes on to trace Jacob's wander¬ 
ings and the history of his progeny until 
they were permanently settled in Ca¬ 
naan, an event which, as foretold to 
Abraham at the Covenant Between the 
Parts [see 15:13], could occur only after 
they were enslaved. That the Torah at¬ 
taches this entire narrative to Joseph is 
because he is the primary protagonist of 
this initial part of the family's history 
(cf. Mizrachi; Tzeidah laDerech; Gur 
Aryeh; Levush).)W 

Our translation: these are the 


1 . In the Midrashic sense, Rashi continues that our passage. These are the progeny of 
Jacob— Joseph, [instead of Reuben who was the firstborn] implies that Joseph was Jacob's 
primary son and all of Jacob's other sons were secondary to him. This was because: 

(a) Jacob served Laban for no other reason than to marry Rachel [Joseph's mother, and so it 
may be said that Joseph, Rachel's oldest son, was the primary son while the others — though 
they preceded him — were born only in consequence of Jacob's desired marriage to Rachel. As 
we clearly see in 30:25 it was only after Joseph was born that Jacob desired to return home. 
Who brought them down to Egypt? — Joseph. Who sustained them in Egypt? — Joseph. It was 
for Joseph's sake alone that the Red Sea parted [see Psalms 78:17 (Midrash)]; 

(b) Joseph's facial features bore a 'striking resemblance to Jacob's [see below v. 3 on "jg 
oupi; also see Overview]; 

(c) The destinies of both were similar: both were hated; both had brothers who wished to 
kill them; [the Midrash adds: both were born circumcised; both were born of mothers who 
were barren by nature; both were shepherds ... both left the Holy Land; both married and 
begot children outside the Holy Land; both attained greatness through dreams; both brought 
blessings to the homes of their fathers-in-law ... both died in Egypt and were embalmed; the 
bones of both were carried back to Eretz Yisrael for burial.] 
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37 chronicles of Jacob — Joseph, at the age of seventeen, 
2 


chronicles of Jacob is but an attempt 
to capture Ras/ii's sense as succinct¬ 
ly as'possible. Rashi's interpretation 
as understood by Mizrachi — in 
context with the previous verse — 
is: 3#*}, Jacob's 

[own] settlement was in Canaan , 
while n^K, these are [the settlements 
of] 3 pin nh^ln, the progeny of 
Jacob, i.e. the events that occurred 
to them until the Israelites achieved 
permanency in Erefz Yisrael. 

Apparently, most of the early commen¬ 
tators (such as Ramban below] understood 
Rashi to imply that the word nibin itself 
refers to settlements. This is erroneous, as 
Mizrachi points out. Rather Rashi finds set¬ 
tlements implicit in hVk, these, a pronoun 
which has as its antecedent the settlements of 
Jacob which is mentioned in the previous 
verse. Thus, the flow of the verse is: having 
just spoken of Jacob's settlement, we now go 
on to speak of those [i.e., the settlements] of 
his offspring. 

Ibrt Ezra — consistent with his in¬ 
terpretation of the word rtnbin 
throughout Scripture — renders: these 
are the histories of Jacob: the events 
which befell him and the occurrences 
which befell him. The sense of the word 
nlnbln is: that which time “ib\ brings 
forth [Prov. 27:1], i.e. the events which 
'evolved in his lifetime. 

Rashbam disagrees with the above in¬ 
terpretations and delivers a lengthy dis¬ 
sertation on the principle that the in¬ 
terpretation of Torah must always be 
approached on more than one level. 


There is a responsibility to interpret a 
verse in its plain, literal sense whenever 
possible. Simultaneously, however, one 
must not forget that the essence of 
Torah learning — its laws and precepts 
— must be elicited by the various 
hermeneutic rules from allusions in the 
text. He writes that 'the early ones, 
because of their piety, involved them¬ 
selves in leaning toward the primary 
task of Talmudic interpretation which, 
as the Sages taught, is the most laudable 
pursuit. Therefore they did not ac¬ 
custom themselves to pursue the depth 
of the literal interpretation of Scripture.' 
Nevertheless he maintains that not to be 
overlooked is the Rabbinic dictum [Yeu. 
lib]: yrn K*v pi*, a 

Scriptural text [though it is subject to 
Midrashic interpretation] is never 
deprived of its 'literal ’ meaning. 
Rashbam states that Rashi, his grand¬ 
father, had conceded to him that if he 
had had the time he would have com¬ 
posed another commentary incor¬ 
porating the literal interpretations that 
were constantly being discovered. 

Going to the exposition of our verse, 
Rashbam continues that in the literal 
sense nnbln never means events [as Ibn 
Ezra interprets), but offspring or 
descendants. In the case of Esau, his 
children born in Canaan are listed in 
36:1. The nnbln listed in 36:9 refer to 
Esau's children in the broader sense — 
the generations (kings, chiefs, etc.) 
which eventually descended from him 
in Seir [up to the time the Torah was 


Similarly, in accordance with our verse which counts Joseph as the most prominent son, the 
Sages note that the firstborn should have issued from Rachel, but Leah earned the privilege 
through her supplications [or: through God's mercy]. Yet, in reward for Rachel's modesty [in 
disclosing the secret sign to Leah on her wedding night (see on 29:21)] God restored the 
privilege to her [by conferring the status of tribes on Menashe and Ephraim, thus, in effect, 
giving Joseph the double,portion of the firstborn (see 48:5; 35:22 ff; cf. also 49:3ff; / Chroni¬ 
cles 5:1)} (Bava Basra 123a). 

Actually all of Jacob's children should be enumerated here. That the verse reads: These are 
Jacob's progeny: Joseph, intimates that Joseph personified the qualities of all the tribes. 

Similarly, did the Sages expound: The qualities of the tribes were represented in Joseph: 

The firstborn status of Reuben [which was transferred to him (I Chron. 5:3)]; 

The prophetic powers of Levi [as an interpreter of dreams (41:13)]; 

The sovereignty of Judah [as a ruler of Egypt (42:6)]; 

The wisdom of Issachar [ibid. v. 40] (R'Bachya). 
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given (Ramban)]. In the case of Jacob, 
too, the Torah first named the children 
born to him in Paddan Aram in 35:22. 
Now the Torah similarly proceeds to 
enumerate his nlibln in the broader 
sense — his line of descendants (children 
and grandchildren) who numbered 
seventy when they descended to Egypt. 
Accordingly, the Torah begins with 
Joseph to relate how it came about that 
they descended to Egypt. 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation because, he maintains, set¬ 
tlements is simply not a proper transla¬ 
tion of nnbln. He also disputes Ibn 
Ezra's interpretation of events, because 
it is idiomatically incorrect to speak of a 
man as (ib’J begetting , events; in the 
Hebrew, the begetting of events can be 
ascribed only to days, as the verse in 
Proverbs intimates. Ramban conjectures 
that according to Ibn Ezra the verse may 
mean: these are the events which [the 
' days' of] Jacob begot. [Sforno in¬ 
terprets similarly. Accordingly, the 
word days would be unstated but clear¬ 
ly implied]. 

Ramban suggests that the passage is 
elliptic and means: 'These are the off¬ 
spring of Jacob: Joseph and his 
brothers,' but 'and his brothers' is omit¬ 
ted since they were mentioned earlier 
[35:23-26. Joseph however, is men¬ 
tioned because he is the main subject of 
the narrative that immediately follows.] 
Alternatively, Ramban offers an in¬ 
terpretation similar to Rashbam's, that 
n^K, these are, refers to all those men¬ 
tioned in the rest of this Book: the 
seventy souls who went down to Egypt, 
and the rmbln, offspring of Jacob 
beginning with Joseph who was the 
prime mover of the events that led to 
their descent to Egypt. 

When Jacob left his father's home to 
live with Laban, the events that oc¬ 
curred to him foreshadowed the history 
of his descendants at the first exile. 
After his return home, his experiences 
symbolized their history during the Se¬ 


cond Temple, its destruction, the long 
exile, and the ultimate redemption 
(Sforno). 

tipi 1 — Joseph, at 
the age of seventeen. 

From this chronological detail we 
can calculate that Jacob was 108 at 
the time, since he was ninety-one 
when Joseph was born. Isaac — who 
as noted in the comm, to 35:29 was 
still to live twelve years beyond 
Joseph's sale, and who was sixty at 
the time of Jacob's birth — was then 
168 years old. This incident occur¬ 
red nine years after Jacob was 
reunited with his father. Following 
the traditional dating, Leah died at 
about this time (see Seder Olam 2). 

We also deduce from this that 
Joseph was absent from his father 
for a total of twenty-two years. He 
was thirty years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh [41:46], following 
which came seven prosperous years 
and two years at which time his 
father came to Egypt. Deduct 
Joseph's age at the sale (17) from his 
age when he was reunited with his 
father (39), and we arrrive at 
twenty-two (Rashbam ; see 
'Chronological Deductions' on p. 
1173). 

]KY3 V’nK’HK njn rpn — [He] was a 
shepherd with his brothers by the 
sheep. 

— I.e., he was a shepherd, and as 
such, was with his brothers by the 
sheep. Thus, only at work was he 
together with his brothers, the sons 
of Leah (R' Hirsch). 

Only the sons of Leah, who like 
Rachel was a primary wife, are 
described as Joseph's brothers, in 
contrast with the sons of the ser- 
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37 was a shepherd with his brothers by the sheep , but he 

2 was a youth with the sons of Bilhah and the sons of 


vants [Bilhah and Zilpah] (Rash- 
bam). 

The translation of v»n£ n*c as vrrjy ny, with 
his brothers [cf. lnK=lny] follows Onkelos 
and most commentators. 

The translation he was a shepherd ... by 
the sheep attempts to account for the 
preposition 3 preceding JKif, sheep, rather 
than the more common form [Kirn nflt ny 1 "), 
tended the sheep. In the latter form, sheep is 
the object of the verb tended, [nyh]; if so, 
the flow would have been: he tended the 
sheep with his brothers. Most commentators, 
based on the preposition 3, maintain that 
nyh is a noun meaning shepherd, and the 
flow is he was a shepherd along with his 
brothers, therefore he would tend to be 
found ]Nir3, 'by' the sheep. 

Others perceive the connotation to be 
that he was too young to shepherd the 
sheep himself, but vnK n# nyh mn, he 
shepherded [r»K = the accusative] his 
brothers ]K2f3 by the sheep. That is, he 
assisted his brothers as they tended the 
sheep (Chizkuni; Alshich; similarly 
Abarbanel). 

nsbr 'an-nio nr6a *>33 - nK Kim 
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— But he was a youth with the sons 
of Bilhah and the sons of Zilpah. 

— I.e. but [in contrast with his 
work time when he associated with 
'Leah's sons], his youthful recrea¬ 
tion time — his youth — was spent 
associating with the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah, his father's wives. He 
kept aloof socially from Leah's sons 
and this caused them to hate him 
(Rashbam). 

Joseph associated with the sons 
of Bilhah and Zilpah because Leah's 
children always slighted them [as 
being sons of the maidservants]; he 
therefore made it a point to befriend 
them (Rashi). 

These sons of the maidservants are 
called here not his 'brothers', but the 
sons of his father's wives. So the picture 
presented to us is of a motherless and 
brotherless youth. All the others grew 


up in company with brothers and under 
the wing and influence of mother-love. 
Joseph stood alone. He had lost his 
mother early in life, and Benjamin was 
still too young to bt a companion for 
him. With his step-brothers [from Leah] 
he did not feel comfortable; he felt more 
drawn towards the sons of the maidser¬ 
vants (R'Hirsch). 

Joseph is called “iyj, a youth 
[even though at seventeen one is 
considered a man] to imply that he 
acted like an adolescent — dressing 
his hair and adorning his eyes to 
look handsome (Rashi from 
Midrash; see Overview). 

Ramban maintains that although 
Joseph was seventeen years old at the 
time, he was called nyj, youth, in the 
relative sense, for he was the youngest 
and frailest of the brothers [with the ex¬ 
ception of Benjamin who was still a 
child], and therefore he sought the com¬ 
pany of the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah. 
It was their sons, not those of Leah, 
whom Jacob charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of raising Joseph [and presum¬ 
ably Benjamin too] after the death of 
Rachel. This interpretation is confirmed 
by the authoritative translation of 
Onkelos who renders the sense of our 
passage as: Kim, and he grew up, 

with the sons of Bilhah and the sons of 
Zilpah. The Torah thus informs us that 
since he was a youth he stayed in their 
company. 

According to Ibn Ezra the term in¬ 
dicates that the sons of the maidservants 
made him serve them because he was 
young [thus rendering: and he was a 
'boy' of the sons of Bilhah, etc. A ser¬ 
vant is therefore called *iy}, 'boy,' since 
a young person is generally servile to an 
older one (Yohel Or).] Had Joseph 
served his brothers from Leah — the 
matron — it would not have been 
wrong. This [degrading treatment from 
the sons of the maidservants] was the 
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subject of the evil report Joseph later 
brought to his father. 

Sforno suggests that the Torah men¬ 
tions Joseph's youthfulness to illustrate 
that it was precisely because he was 
young and did not foresee the conse¬ 
quences that he sinned by telling tales 
about his brothers. Though Joseph was 
brilliant, the Sages observed that in 
general rury ’pI'O? Kb, there is no wise 
counsel in children [Shabbos 89b]. 

T»nK ^3 — His father's wives. 

* ▼ 

They were indeed Jacob's full- 
fledged wives [not concubines]. He 
married them as such [see on 30:4]. 
The Torah refers to them as 
maidservants only when they are 
mentioned together with Rachel and 
Leah to whom Bilhah and Zilpah 
were originally presented as ser¬ 
vants. Likewise, in 35:22 when we 
are told that Reuben slighted Bilhah 
his father's concubine , the intent of 
the rather uncomplimentary 
reference was to indicate that 
Reuben considered her but a con¬ 
cubine unworthy of esteem; had she 
not been a maidservant, the incident 
would not have occurred [see 
comm, there] ... 

Alternatively, while Rachel and 
Leah were alive, the Torah calls 
Bilhah and Zilpah maidservants and 
concubines. But now that Rachel 
and Leah were dead [see Seder Olam 
cited above] Jacob gave Bilhah and 
Zilpah the status of wives 
(Ramban). 

See comm, to 30:7 where Haamek 
Davar makes the observation that 


although Rachel had freed Bilhah, the 
Torah still refers to her as bm nnaut, 
Rachel's maidservant, to intimate that 
after having given birth Bilhah had con¬ 
tinued to treat her still childless mis¬ 
tress with respect, unlike Hagar who 
treated the childless Sarah with lowered 
esteem after having given birth to 
Ishmael. 

orP3K-bi? nyn — 

[And] Joseph would bring ] evil 
reports about them to their father. 

Whatever evil Joseph noticed in 
the sons of Leah, he reported to his 
father. He accused them of eating 
limbs torn from living animals, of 
treating the sons of the maidser¬ 
vants contemptuously by calling 
them slaves, and of suspicion of im¬ 
moral behavior. Joseph was pun¬ 
ished measure for measure [and in 
effect the Torah later vindicates the 
brothers as having been guiltless in 
his allegations (Yerushalmi Peah 
1:1)]. When the brothers sold 
Joseph [u. 31] the Torah tells us that 
they slaughtered a he-goat and did 
not eat it live [intimating that they 
were not to be suspect of eating 
limbs torn from living animals, 
since 'even in the very act of 
wrongdoing they slaughtered 
ritually' (Midrash)]; in punishment 
for Joseph's 'gossip' that they called 
the sons of the maidservants slaves, 
Joseph himself was sold for a slave; 
and because he accused them of im¬ 
morality, he himself was accused of 
immorality by Potiphar's wife 
[39:7] (Rashi from Tanchuma). 11 * 


1. Nearly all commentators agree that Joseph truthfully reported what he saw and that he was 
not slandering his brothers. Two obvious questions arise: (a) Why was Joseph punished for 
telling the truth? (b) How could the sons of Jacob be guilty of such charges? The consensus of 
the commentators is as follows: 

— The brothers acted according to their understanding of the laws, but Joseph considered 
them to have acted improperly because he interpreted the law differently. He would then 
bring evil reports concerning them back to his father — based on his own assumptions. This is 
the intent of ny^ nn^l ... Ka’J, [he] brought evil reports about them to their father. The 
verse emphasizes the evil manner of the reports rather than of the deeds , as if to imply that 
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37 Zilpah, his father's wives. And Joseph would bring 

2 evil reports about them to their father. 


[For alternate interpretations of evil reports about them to his father, 

what these evil report consisted, see thus incurring their hatred. When the 

below s.v. n$n nn^l.] sons of Leah saw the favoritism their 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's in- father showed Joseph [next verse], they 

terpretation that the evil reports were t0 ° bated him. He was accordingly 

about the sons of Leah. He maintains hated b Y al1 his brothers: by the sons of 

that the evil reports concerned the last- tbe maidservants because of his evil 

mentioned subject of our verse: the sons reports, and by the sons of Leah out of 

of Bilhah and Zilpah whom he always jealousy [and, as we shall see later, also 

associated with. Ramban argues that ac- for his dreams], 

cording to Rash/, the sons of Leah may Mizrachi defends Rashi by maintain- 

well have hated Joseph but the others, in 8 , thal the T A e f son the sons of the 

the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah whom he maidservants did not protect him from 

befriended and defended, should have bem 8 sold was because of Joseph's 

been loyal to him and protected him dreams, but not because he slandered 

when Leah's sons conspired to kill or them. As the sons of maidservants they 

sell him. But as the narrative below d * d n °t ex P ec * of Jacob to show them 

makes clear, all the brothers [except the same love as the son of Jacob's 

Reuben and Benjamin (R'Bachya)] con- favorite wife, and therefore were not 

sented to Joseph's sale — the sons of jealous of Jacob s favoritism, however, 

Leah because they were jealous of him they were incensed at the implication of 

as a result of their father's love for him Joseph s dream — which affected them 

[next verse], and the sons of Bilhah and — that they would have to be subser- 
Zilpah because of his slanderous vient to Joseph who would rule over 

reports. Furthermore, it appears from them. 

Bereishis Rabbah [84:7] that Joseph's , 

slander involved all the brothers. njn - Evil reports about them 

Accordingly, Ramban suggests that fllL their gossip (which was) evil], 
Joseph spent all his leisure time with the Rashi interprets the noun as 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah and brought gossip. It is related to the same root 

their actions were not intrinsically evil, but Joseph's reports about them — which 

reflected the way he perceived their actions — were brought nyn, in an evil manner. He could 
have interpreted their actions favorably, but he did not. Whatever he could interpret as evil, 
he did, and he conveyed the facts to Jacob according to his own interpretation. He was 
therefore punished for all three reports: 

a) The charge that they ate limbs from living animals. The brothers would slaughter an 
animal and, npgnjTp rnly}, while the animal was still having spasmodic movements, they 
would cut off a piece of flesh and prepare it for eating. They did this because as the Talmud 
observes [Chullin 33a] such meat is healthy [presumably because it is then freshest]. Of 
course, as the Talmud ibid, notes, one must first ritually salt and soak the meat before eating 
it, and, as is further noted in Sanhedrin 63a, it may not be eaten until the animal 'dies,' i.e., its 
spasmodic movements have ended. 

Such action is permitted to Jews only since the criterion for Jews is that an animal be 
kosher-slaughtered. Once that has been accomplished, and though it still might make 
spasmodic movements it is no longer considered *nn p? flesh [lit. a limb) from a living 
animal, and one may — even while it is still moving — cut a limb from it. However, the meat 
may not be eaten as long as the animal shows signs of life [because of the prohibition in Lev, 
19:26 you shall not eat with the blood; see comm, there; cf. Sanhedrin 63a; Y oreh Deah 27:1]. 

Gentiles, too, are charged with the prohibition of tearing limbs from a living animal [see 
9:4], but there is a basic difference: Gentiles may kill an animal in any manner they see fit, but 
they are enjoined that the animal be completely dead and not show any signs of life before a 
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as 3311, causing to speak, in Song of 
Songs 7:10. Our passage denotes 
that whatever ill Joseph could speak 
regarding them, he told his father. 

Ramban explains that according to 
Rashi's interpretation gossip, can 
refer either to good or evil reports; 
hence the Torah adds that the report 



x/tb 


about them was nyi, evil. Whenever 
the Torah uses the expression n31 tODO, 
lit. brings gossip, it refers to truthful 
reporting [and perhaps even suggests 
the 'bringing' of proof (Akeidas Yitz- 
chak)] of what one has actually seen as 
in our case [where Joseph told the truth 
as he perceived it, even though he mis¬ 
interpreted the facts; see footnote], 


limb may even be torn from it [see Chullin 33a]. In their case it is not dependent upon 
slaughter, but upon death. Accordingly while the slaughtered animal is moving, its meat is 
forbidden to gentiles but permitted to Jews. In any case, as noted above, even a Jew may not 
eat the tom-off limb until it is soaked and salted, and the animal has died. 

The Talmud cites another opinion, the prevailing one, that in the cases of kosher animals, 
gentiles too may tear the flesh immediately after a kosher-slaughter in accord with the princi¬ 
ple that "»D$ npjbi ntff nn? n'b, there is nothing which is permitted to Israel, but is 

forbidden to a gentile. Therefore, since Israelites may cut off flesh from kosher animals im¬ 
mediately after slaughter, it would be incongruous to forbid gentiles to engage in that very 
practice. 

Joseph's evil report resulted from confusion over the above halachah. Following his own 
opinion, Joseph considered the brothers to be in violation of the law when he observed them 
cutting flesh from a just-slaughtered animal, before it had stopped moving. In accord with his 
own view, he told Jacob that the brothers were eating the flesh of living animals. He was 
wrong, either because Jacob's family had voluntarily obligated itself to observe the laws of 
kosher slaughter and thus had the status of Jews; or because even gentiles are not forbidden in 
the case of kosher animals. 

The report was in effect malicious since Joseph should have judged them in a more 
favorable light and reported all the facts. For not doing so, he was punished ( Mizrachi ; Cur 
Aryeh; Levush; cf. Tzeidah LaDerech and Y afeh Toar), 

[There is also an opinion that he considered them to still have the status of gentiles since the 
Torah was not yet given. Though they practiced kosher-slaughtering voluntarily, he er¬ 
roneously thought they were still bound by restrictions incumbent upon gentiles and were not 
permitted to tear off a limb of an animal until all spasmodic movement stopped] 

There is a further opinion [cf. Tzeidah laDerech; Sifsei Chachamim] that the 'living animals 
from which the brothers tore limbs' were ny’ps ’33, lit. plucked out children — a designation 
for fully grown calves — dead or alive — found inside a kosher-slaughtered animal. Even if 
such a calf survives its mother's slaughter and grows to maturity, it may be eaten without 
slaughter — as long as its mother was kosher-slaughtered. [The Sages later prohibited this 
practice because of ]?y ivion, if would appear as though a transgression had been committed 
(see Y oreh Deah §13:2)]. Joseph, however, was under the impression that such animals re¬ 
quired kosher-slaughter, and when he saw his brothers — who were following Torah law tear¬ 
ing their flesh without slaughtering them, he reported the 'sin' to their father without specify¬ 
ing the nature of the circumstances. 

b) The charge that they referred to the sons of the maidservants as 'slaves.' What actually 
occurred was that they would taunt the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah by reminding them that 
their mothers had been servants of Rachel and Leah before Jacob freed and married them 
(Mizrachi). 

Or the insult was in the figurative sense: By not socializing with them it was as if the other 
brothers were designating them as slave children (Gur Aryeh). 

c) The charge of immorality. Joseph was super-righteous; he subscribed to the view [see 
Kiddushin 70a] that one may not associate at all with women. Therefore it irked him to see his 
brothers conduct trade with women, However the Halachah permits such commerce and non- 
personal association (see Y oreh Deah Even HaEzer 21:6). A righteous person, however, does 
not even glance at women, and he might tend to suspect those who are lax in this regard. 
Joseph assumed the worst of his brothers and would paint a black picture of their behavior to 
their father (Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh). 
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37 

3 

whereas when the expression is fOyln 
rrj“i, lit. ‘extracts gossip' [as in the case 
of the Spies (see Numbers 13:32)] it 
refers to a fabrication of false gossip. 

Ramban, however, maintains that 
n} 7 ! in itself refers to evil gossip. The 
Torah adds the redundant term nyi, 
evil, as a superlative to magnify the evil 
nature of the report. 

According to Radak, the intent is that 
Joseph reported the evil that all his 
brothers spoke about him [Joseph], He 
reported that they hated him and 
berated him, for as the next verse 
proceeds to tell us, Joseph was Jacob's 
favorite child. 

Only Ibn Ezra of all the commen¬ 
tators interprets that the evil report is 
explicit in the Torah. As noted above, 
he maintains that the evil report was the 
fact that he was made a “tyj, servant, to 
the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah. 

It was, in a sense, to Joseph's credit 
that he reported these infractions to 
their father only but did not spread 
them about. He refrained, as the 
younger brother, from rebuking them 
directly, but instead reported them to 
his father in the hope that he would 
reprimand them (Akeidas Y itzchak; 
Abarbanel). 

Hoffmann elicits this interpretation 
of Joseph's sincerity from the fact that 
the verse does not say that he brought 
evil reports to his father, but to their 
father — the father of them all — so that 
Jacob would reprimand his children and 
correct their misconduct. 


(This follows the primary view that Joseph 
truthfully reported what he believed to have 
been their actions as he interpreted them. See 
footnote.] 

3. The Torah now details for us 
the additional cause for the broth¬ 
ers' hatred of Joseph: jealousy over 
Jacob's obvious favoritism for him 
(Radak). 

* an* bfaty'i - 
Now [lit. and] Israel loved Joseph 
more than all his sons. 

It emerges that Joseph's tale¬ 
bearing would not have been suf¬ 
ficient cause for the brothers to 
despise him to such a degree. Rather 
it was the combination of his tale¬ 
bearing coupled with their jealousy 
of Jacob's blatant favoritism that 
caused all the brothers to unite 
against him ( Alshich; Or HaChaim; 
see Ramban above). 

Midrashically, Joseph is considered a 
prototype presaging the destiny of the 
Jewish nation. His father's excessive 
love caused him to be hated by his 
brothers. They drove him from his 
father's house and, eventually, this led 
to the exile of the whole family. In the 
same way, all the heathen nations hate 
the people of Israel because Cod loves 
them and has associated Himself with 
them (Tanchuma Y ashan). lli 

By referring to Jacob as Israel — [the 
name used to reflect Jacob's spiritual 


1. Although Jacob is generally held to have erred in showing partiality to Joseph [see footnote 
end of next verse], the Zohar differs. The Zohar recalls that God Himself openly proclaims 
His affection for Jacob/Israel and His hatred of Esau and declares it formally through the 
prophet Malachi [1:2, 3] and others. Similarly, the three Patriarchs did not hesitate to 
demonstrate their love for one child, even though this might arouse feelings of hostility 
among the other children. When true love is the product of goodness and justice, it excludes 
everything which stands in its way; if the expression of love is inhibited, it is diminished and, 
to that extent, it becomes less true. When the Patriarchs showered greater love on one of their 
children, it was because they recognized that child as the true guardian of their spiritual 
heritage. Jacob knew full well that love for one could provoke the hatred of others, but he 
gave Joseph his love without reservation, even though it might cause fierce hostility on the 
part of the brothers. So too, God never concealed His love for His 'chosen people,' although it 
called forth the rancor and hatred of the nations. 

Thus the struggle between the rival brothers of the Patriarchal family, as well as of the vast 
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role (R' Bachya) ] — the verse 
emphasizes that this love had a spiritual 
origin, because Jacob saw in Joseph the 
making of an exceptional man. 

However, as noted in the footnote to 
the end of this verse, it was an error for 
Jacob to openly display this love. 

lb Kin — Since he was a 

child of his olid age [lit. for a son of 
old age was he to him]. 

The translation follows Rashi 
who comments: For he was born to 
him in his old age. Rashi cites the 
alternative interpretation of Onke- 
los who renders: he was a wise son 


to him. [This interpretation follows 
the Talmudic dictum that ]j?T, old, 
refers to nnan njptp nr, one who ac¬ 
quired wisdom .] Whatever Jacob 
learned in the Academy of Shem 
and Eber [during his fourteen years 
there (see 28:10 s.v. njnn ^])], he 
transmitted to Joseph.w 


Alternatively, [following the 
Midrash, the word □ , 3pT, old age, al¬ 
ludes to a contraction of ] , 3ip ,, K r>T, 
facial features] — Joseph's facial 


features resembled Jacob's. (Cf. on 
21:3 s.v. T’^ptb where a similar Mid- 
rashic interpretation is given re¬ 


garding Isaac's physical resem¬ 


blance to Abraham.] 


I bn Ezra, like Rashi, explains that 
Joseph was referred to as a child of his 


old age since Jacob begot him in his old 
age when he was ninety-one years old 
[see calculation "B' in footnote to 35:29. 
Jacob was born in the year 2108 from 
Creation, and Joseph in 2199]. They 
likewise referred to his brother Ben¬ 
jamin a little son of his old age [44:20]. 

Ramban disagrees with this in¬ 
terpretation which singles out Joseph as 
the child born in Jacob's old age, since 
all Jacob's children were born to him in 
his old age, Issachar and Zevulun being 
but a year or two older than Joseph! (cf. 
comm, end of 30:24). [Additionally, the 
implied difficulty is that if the term 
refers to the youngest child born in old 
age, then it should apply only to Ben¬ 
jamin, not Joseph.] 

Ramban maintains that the term 
D'api [lit. son of old age ] refers to the 
custom of old men to choose one of 
their children to attend to their personal 
needs. Joseph was the son chosen by the 
aged Jacob to look after him in his old 
age and to remain at his side constantly. 
That is why Joseph did not accompany 
his brothers when they went to pasture 
the flocks in distant places. Joseph's 
constant attendance naturally increased 
Jacob's affection for him, especially 
since, as the Sages note, Joseph had the 
understanding of an elder, and Jacob 
imparted to him his knowledge of 
Torah. In the case of Benjamin, 
however, [see 44:20] the term is to be 
understood literally as son of his old 
age. This is supported by Onkelos, too. 


'family of nations,' finds a fertile breeding-ground in the choice of the privilege of love. Ap¬ 
parently this struggle is necessary for the conquest of moral perfection and for the ultimate 
triumph of good. Without such struggle, mankind would lapse into stagnation and indolence 
(R' Munk). 


1. That Jacob chose to teach Joseph what he had learned at the Academy was prophetic. Eber, 
who headed the Academy after Shem's death, was surely not superior to Isaac in his 
knowledge of Torah, nevertheless Jacob chose to spend fourteen years studying at the 
Academy although he was already sixty-three years old and an accomplished student of Isaac. 
Jacob had to prepare for a long exile with Laban, and he had to equip himself with the spiritual 
tools that would enable him to remain strong even when he was away from the environment 
of Isaac and Rebecca. To do that, he went to Eber. Those were the teachings Jacob conveyed to 
Joseph, for Joseph, like his father, would be forced to endure a personal exile of twenty-two 
years (Sh'lah). 
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4 fine woolen tunic. 4 His brothers saw that it was he 


for in the case of Benjamin Onkelos 
renders the term as pn}p * 13 , son of old 
age, while here he renders it as D'an * 13 , 
a wise son . Therefore, unlike its 
description of Benjamin, the Torah does 
not limit itself to the observation that 
Joseph was merely a D'^pt )3, but 
qualifies it by adding the possessive ton 
lb, to him, i.e., Joseph was considered 
by Jacob as his son, to whom he would 
impart his Torah learning, and who 
would look after him in his old age. 

Mizrachi and Cur Aryeh defend the 
interpretation of Rashi [and Ibn Ezra] 
against Ramban's criticism by noting 
that Jacob begot no children after 
Joseph for a period of about eight years 
before Benjamin was born. Throughout 
this period, Joseph was the youngest 
child, and he quite naturally acquired 
the nickname O^ipi ]3, a child of old 
age. Furthermore, Joseph was the only 
child of the beloved Rachel, and Jacob 
may well have despaired of having more 
children after the passage of so many 
years. By the time Benjamin was born 
eight years later, Jacob's love of Joseph 
as the 'ben zekunim' had become so 
firmly rooted, that it could not be dis¬ 
placed by the birth of Benjamin. 
Furthermore, Joseph proved to be the 
wisest of them all, and Benjamin was 
but a child at the time. 

Onkelos [who renders the term here as 
meaning wise son] does not accept the in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob loved Joseph as a son 
of his old age because, if so, the brothers 
would not have despised Joseph since it is 
only natural for an elderly father to love such 
a child. Onkelos therefore adopts the in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob loved Joseph since he 
perceived him to have superior wisdom; this 
could be a cause of jealousy (Gut Aryeh). 

Abarbanel suggests that while Joseph 
acted childishly (tyj kin), and he was a 
youth) when he was with his brothers, his 
behavior toward Jacob, in contrast, was dif¬ 
ferent. With him, Joseph acted as a 0Uj?J ]3, a 
person of maturity; thereby he won Jacob's 
love. 

1. Based on the unbridled hatred that ensued 
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Chizkuni suggests that Benjamin 
never quite captured Jacob's heart the 
way Joseph did because Jacob always 
associated Benjamin's birth with the 
death of his beloved wife, Rachel, who 
died while giving birth to him. 

R'Hirsch in 21:3 explains □'jpT, 
old age, as the time when a person 
reflects upon the accomplishments 
and experiences of his life, and 
looks forward to passing them on to 
a child who can take his place and 
carry on. The son who is best suited 
to succeed his father is called his 
D’jpj [3, the child of his old age, 
i.e., the heir to his fund of ex¬ 
perience. This is the implication of 
the Sages' teachings that Joseph 
resembled Jacob's in, literal¬ 

ly ' splendor ' of his image. The word 
splendor suggests more than facial 
resemblance — Jacob's splendor was 
his role and accomplishment. It was 
this aspect of Jacob's spiritual image 
that Joseph resembled as his )3 

D’Ji pT. 

□■■PS rqrq lb ntyyi — [And] he made 
[for] him a fine woolen tunic. 

The translation follows Rashi: A 
garment of fine wool. The word is 
similar to 0973 in Esther 1:6 [which 
is explained in Megillah 12 a as a 
compound word: 13 , cushion, of 
09 , fine wool. We find the same sort 
of garment mentioned in the story 
of David's children Amnon and 
Tamar [which would imply that it 
was a very fine garment, suitable 
for members of a royal family; see 11 
Samuel 13:18ff ( Mizrachi ; see Cur 
Aryeh and Tzeidah I'Derech)] 
(Rashi ). 111 

Rashi adds that Midrashically, the word 
D’pg may be interpreted as an acronym an- 

from the favoritism Jacob showed Joseph, the 
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ticipating the troubles that were to befall 
Joseph as a result of the D'PS rqfl}. as he was 
soon to be sold from one owner to another: 
the 3 represents Potiphar; the D, the nnnio, 
merchants ; the \ the Ishmaelites; 

and the «, the Midianites (Rashi). 

Other interpretations are: 

— A long-sleeved garment which 
reached to 1*r 09, the palms of his hands 
(Midrash) [(or according to Pesikta 
Zutresa: the soles of his feet)], in con¬ 
trast with the shorter tunics generally 
worn at the time. Such long sleeved gar¬ 
ments which reached over the wrists as 
well as long garments which reached the 
soles of the feet were a symbol of 
nobility inasmuch as they indicated that 
the wearer was not meant for manual 
labor (Maharzu). With fatherly love, 
Jacob saw that Rachel's first-born son 
would become master of the family, but 
as the Sages observe, it was a mistake 
for Jacob to show it [see footnote ]. 

— An embroidered robe (Targum 
Yonasan). 

Yafeh Toar emphasizes that the 


above interpretations are not 
mutually exclusive: It was a long- 
sleeved embroidered tunic, made of 
variously colored strips of fine 
wool. 

— The tunic which designated 
him for leadership (Sforno). 

It would appear that after Reuben 
'disarranged his father's bed' and the 
birthright was transferred to Joseph [see 
above 35:22 and I Chron. 5:1], Jacob 
made the special garment to distinguish 
Joseph as the new possessor of 'first¬ 
born' status, who was now qualified to 
perform the sacrificial service. This 
might also be the connotation of 
D^apr, the son whom he now considered 
the 'eldest' — the firstborn' — of all the 
children (Kli Yakar). 

Me'am Loez mentions a tradition 
that the tunic was the garment that 
Jacob received from Esau when the 
latter sold him his birthright. This 
garment originally belonged to 
Adam; it would fit only a firstborn 


Sages proclaimed that: "A man should never single out one child among his other sons, for on 
account of two seta's weight of the fine woolen [garment] which Jacob gave Joseph in excess 
of his other sons, his brothers became jealous of him, and the matter resulted in our 
forefathers' descent into Egypt" (Shabbos 10b; see Rambam, Laws of Inheritance 6:13, and 
Choshen Mishpat 282). (Cf. Zohar cited in the footnote above.) 

Actually, as Tosafos observes, the Egyptian servitude had already been decreed since 
Abraham's time at the Covenant Between the Parts [15:13ff (nearly 200 years earlier)], but 
without this unjustified hatred perhaps the oppression would not have been so severe. 

Maharsha explains alternatively that were it not for these events the immediate cause of the 
decreed descent to Egypt would not have been a family tragedy whereby the brothers sold 
their own flesh and blood into slavery. Instead the cause would have been one that would not 
disgrace the righteous sons of Jacob. According to Torah Temimah, the Covenant Between the 
Parts did not specify Egypt as the country of oppression; it was as a result of the sequence of 
events evolving from the jealousy that Egypt- became the place. [See also footnote on page 
455 ] 

- * # * 

Why does the Talmudic ruling above read 'A man should never (niK Sk Dbtyb] single 
out ... '? It would have sufficed to read: D1K Sk, ‘A man should not single out ... 'What 
is the significance of never? 

Apparently Jacob, too, was quite aware what jealousy among children could cause. But he 
was under the false impression that in the case of his righteous children it would be different. 
As the Sages observe, even Jacob miscalculated in this matter. From Jacob's bitter experience, 
the Sages derive that a man should never single out one of his children — not even in a situa¬ 
tion where he is is convinced that his children are better and would be unaffected by such dis¬ 
tinction (Harav David Feinstein). 
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37 whom their father loved most of all his brothers so 

4 they hated him ; and they could not speak to him 

peaceably . 


son. Since the birthright had been 
taken away from Reuben because of 
the incident with Bilhah, the gar¬ 
ment was now given to Joseph. [Ac¬ 
cording to this tradition the phrase 
he had made him would have to be 
understood in the sense of provided 
him.] 

According to Malbim Jacob 
presented Joseph with this tunic 
because, unlike the other brothers 
who tended the sheep, Joseph was 
always in attendance on Jacob [see 
Ramban above on D’apT ja]. It was 
only fitting that Joseph be garbed 
beautifully when performing the 
mitzvah of serving his father. 
Similarly, Esau, who was renowned 
for his great filial devotion, wore 
special garments while waiting 
upon his father [27:15]. 

4. ... orpnK arm inkers r»rtt< nn'i 

• —i “ r ' ▼ ■: : 

Ink itGip*] — [And] his brothers saw 
that it was he whom their father 
loved ... so [lit. and] they hated him. 
' They saw — i.e., they perceived 
from the tunic that what they 
hitherto only suspected was ob¬ 
viously true (Hoffmann). 

The construction of the verse 
stresses the word Ink, he. The most 
galling thing to the brothers was 
that of all the members of the fami¬ 
ly, Jacob's affections were centered 
on him — the one who had no 
friendly relations with them and 
who drew the reproaches of their 
father on them (R'Hirsch). 

Our verse describes hatred that 
resulted from Jacob's affection. Ac¬ 
cordingly, 'brothers' here refers to 
the sons of Leah; they were jealous 
of Joseph because they felt equally 


entitled to Jacob's love. The sons of 
the maidservants, however, were 
not jealous of Jacob's partiality for 
Joseph — they knew that they could 
not expect to equal the favor shown 
the son of Jacob's favorite wife; 
they hated Joseph for his evil tale¬ 
bearing. Additionally, as we shall 
see, all of the brothers hated him for 
the implication of his dreams: that 
he would reign over them and they 
would be subservient to him 
(Ramban; Mizrachi). 

Abarbanel suggests that all the 
brothers hated Joseph because they in¬ 
terpreted Jacob's preference for him to 
mean that Jacob planned to disinherit 
them. Just as Abraham disinherited 
Ishmael and the sons of Keturah in 
favor of Isaac [25:5ff], and Isaac dis¬ 
inherited Esau in favor of Jacob, they 
feared that Jacob was grooming Joseph 
at their expense to be the sole heir to the 
blessings and the land. 

nb^b 1*i:n iba; Nbi — And they 
could not speak to him peaceably. 

— I.e., even peaceably. They 
could not speak at all with him: cer¬ 
tainly not regarding matters of con¬ 
tention, but not even regarding 
general, peaceful matters (Ibn Ezra; 
Y ohel Or). 

Abarbanel [based on Tanchuma 
Yashan] interprets: They could not 
respond to his greetings of 'Sha¬ 
lom.' He would come and ask after 
their welfare and they would not 
answer him. 

Cf. R' Hirsch: They could not 
bear his speaking for peace. They 
took nothing from him in a friendly 
spirit; interpreted everything he 
said in a bad way, and, most of all, 
misunderstood any friendly ad¬ 
vances. 
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According to Radak: They could 
not converse with him peaceably, 
but constantly quarrelled. 

Though they had to speak with 
him regarding household matters 
and shepherding with which he was 
involved at Jacob's command, they 
could not do so peaceably as 
brothers (Sforno). 

That the brothers openly ex¬ 
pressed their bitter feelings to 
Joseph and did not suppress their 
hatred follows the following 
Midrash cited by Rashi: 

From [what is written here about] 
the disgrace [of the Tribal Ances¬ 
tors] you may learn their virtues: 
They did not pretend what they did 
not feel [lit. 'they did not speak one 
thing in their mouth having another 
in their hearts']. 

5. Joseph's dream. 

Dreams of which Scripture speaks 
are generally interpreted to be vehicles 
of prophecy. See comm, to 28:12. 
Dreams play a significant role in 
Joseph's life as will be discussed in the 
commentary and Overview. 

Our Sages in Berachos 55a leave as an 
open question whether dreams have any 
meaning. To be sure, Joseph's dreams, 
and those of Pharaoh and his officials 
contain revelations of future events 
which can originate only from a 
transcendent Source. That Providence 
uses this half-conscious state to 
prophetically introduce thoughts in 
people s minds and thereby to cause 
whole series of events to happen, and 
that God uses peoples' belief in dreams 
to achieve this end we see repeatedly 
from Jacob's and Joseph's history, as- 
well as from the prophetic dreams of 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar and Gideon. 
All were prognostications and fulfilled 
according to their interpretations. 

The commentors grapple with a dif- 


nan Dibn a uni 

nntoi :inK i ’/rb 

v.- 1 

ficult philosophic question: In view of 
the fact that God determines the se¬ 
quence of events in advance, why 
should any responsibility fall upon the 
actors who carry out God's plan? Are 
they not mere puppets? 

This problem, which touches the very 
core of the relationship between 
predestination and man's free will, is 
approached through various perspec¬ 
tives. In the final analysis, however, as 
Rambam [Hilchos Teshuvah 5:5] states, 
this eternal problem cannot be resolved 
in terms of human thought processes 
which are fundamentally different from 
Divine Thought. Although it is incum¬ 
bent upon us to understand as much as 
we can, we must not forget that human 
analysis is totally inadequate to com¬ 
prehend fully the interplay of human 
deeds and Providential acts (Radak; 
R'Hirsch; R'Munk). 

Dlbn qpl’ obn!] — [ And] Joseph 
dreamt a dream. 

The Torah itself tells us that 
Joseph truly had a dream. This 
negates any possible suspicion on 
our part that Joseph fabricated the 
dream to gain superiority over them 
(Or HaChaim). 

It is not clear, however, whether the 
dream mentioned in this verse is the one 
described in the next verse. 

Most commentators maintain that 
this was the dream described below. 
Our verse, stating that Joseph became 
even more hated by his brothers because 
of his dreams, is a general introduction 
to the ensuing narrative. The next verse 
proceeds to detail the exchange that led 
to this intensified hatred. 

However, Chizkuni is of the opinion 
that the dream of our verse is not 
recorded because it was not fulfilled. 

R'Hirsch perceives the continuity of 
verses 5 and 6 to be that Joseph had a 
dream [u. 5] and started telling it to his 
brothers in a general way: 'I had a 
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5-6 


5 Joseph dreamt a dream which he told to his 
brothers , and they hated him even more. 6 He said to 
them, 'Hear, if you please, this dream which / 


dream ... ' but as soon as he innocently 
started speaking, they cut him off. He 
persisted, however [u. 6], insisting that 
the dream was too important for them 
to ignore. 

Kli Chemdah similarly offers that the 
phraseology of the verses suggests that 
Joseph had a dream not recorded in the 
Torah. vrtKb 14 *], and he told his 
brothers (not: T’nijtb ink 1^), and he 
told it to his brothers) — i.e., he merely 
told them he had a dream, but they did 
not give him the opportunity to describe 
it. When he had the dream described in 
the next verse however he urged them 
to listen to it since it affected them 
greatly. [Comp. Haamek Davar below.) 

vnk 1 ? "N!!3 — Which [lit. and) he told 
to his brothers. 

If Joseph knew that relating the 
dream would provoke their hatred, 
why, indeed, did he relate it to 
them? 

The commentators grapple with 
this and the opinions vary. 

— Sforno suggests that this was 
an example of the young Joseph's 
'immaturity. 

— Perhaps Joseph wanted to 
justify Jacob's excessive love for 
him by emphasizing that his future 
greatness was decreed by Provi¬ 
dence [and would not come as a 
result of Jacob's preferential treat¬ 
ment (Chizkuni)]. Thereby he 
hoped to remove their hatred. 

— Alternatively, he wanted to 
end their hatred by making them 
realize that he would yet rise up to 
greatness and they would some day 
need him and have to bow down to 
him. Becoming aware of this they 


might stop hating him, being afraid 
of possible later retribution (Or 
HaChaim). 

— Lekach Tov observes that 
Joseph implored them to listen to 
the dream because as the Sages said 
[Berachos 55b]: 'An uninterpreted 
dream is like an unread letter.' To 
be effective it must be communi¬ 
cated and interpreted. 

— Vilna Gaon notes that since 
Joseph understood the dreams to be 
prophetic in nature, he was required 
to reveal them lest he be guilty of 
the grievous sin of withholding a 
prophecy [lnkl33 U/S13] from those 
for whom it was intended. 

ink kity Hy lagp] — And they 
hated him even more [lit. and they 
increased more to hate him]. ,1J 

Since they understood him to be 
claiming that he was their superior 
(Or HaChaim). 

Abarbanel interprets that their 
hatred increased as soon as he 
started telling the dream to them 
[see R'Hirsch above] because they 
assumed he was fabricating the 
matter. But he pressed on and in¬ 
sisted on telling it to them. 

6. According to most commenta¬ 
tors, as noted, after having in¬ 
troduced this topic in the previous 
verse, the Torah now proceeds to 
detail their conversation. 

■■nn^n 1 #$ n?ri mbnn kpynty — 
Hear, if you please, this dream 
which I dreamt. 

He urged them to listen to it. 


1. Midrash HaGadol observes that Joseph fell because of a dream, and achieved greatness 
because of a dream: He fell because of a dream as evidenced by the hatred of his brothers 
which resulted from this dream; he owed his prodigious rise to Pharaoh's dream [chapt. 42]. 
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Haamek Davar explains the flow of 
verses 5 and 6 as follows: Having 
dreamt, Joseph hastened to tell his 
brothers about the dream as if they 
were his trusted confidantes. In 
view of the strained relations bet¬ 
ween them, the brothers regarded 
his friendliness as hypocritical and 
insincere, and hated him for it. 
Nevertheless, since he urged them 
to listen, they indulged him, not 
realizing that the dream related 
directly to them. 

Not only did he relate the dream to 
them but he pressed them to hear it, i.e. 
to understand its significance. This 
resulted only in arousing their hatred 
even further (Sforno). 

The definite article mil Dlbnn, this 

... — - r ■ ' 

dream, is stressed. Earlier, he told them 
only that he had a dream. Now he was 
more specific and implored: Listen to 
this dream that I told you about before 
(Or HaChaim). 

7. nirn — [And] behold! 

Joseph used the word narri, 
behold, three times in his account of 
the dream. [As observed in the 
comm, to 28:13 and 31:10] it 
emphasizes that Joseph's vision was 
more than a mere fantastic dream: 
nan, behold , [in the colloquial sense 
of look!; see!] is used in Scripture to 
introduce something of substance 
(Ramban ). 111 


It is axiomatic that when a dream is 
perceived as vividly as though one were 
awake, it attests to the Providential 
truthfulness of the vision. Therefore 
Joseph kept emphasizing that such was 
the case: every facet of the dream was 
vivid and hence true (Or HaChaim). 

mton *nlnn d’qSk crnbKn aanax — 

v ▼ “ I “i “ : “m 

We were [lit. are] binding sheaves in 
the middle of the field. 

The theme of this dream was 
sheaves of wheat. It was in fulfill¬ 
ment of the dream that Joseph's 
rise to greatness was in conjunction 
with grain [see Ramban below] 
(Daas Zekeinim; Radak). 

rayrnai Tin 1 ?* nnp nsm — When, 

▼ T- -! 'TS-r T H r 

behold! my sheaf arose and 
remained standing. 

My sheaf arose — by itself. This 
intimated that Joseph's rise to 
greatness would come about 
without apparent cause — through 
Providence — and not because they 
would promote him to it (Abar- 
banel). 

That it remained standing im¬ 
plied that his rule would endure a 
long time, as it did. In fact, he was 
viceroy of Egypt for eighty years — 
the longest reign recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture (Sforno). 

The rendering of the nearly synonymous 
terms Dip and 3xa follows Rashi: '•ntjbtj ntjp 


1. R' Bachya writes that the three times Joseph affirmed his dream alluded to the three times 
that his brothers would have to come to Egypt: (1) when the famine began; (2) when Jacob 
told them to return [43:2] during which time Joseph revealed himself; (3) when they finally 
returned with Jacob. 
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37 dreamt: 7 Behold — we were binding sheaves in the 
7-8 middle of the field when, behold! — my sheaf arose 

and remained standing; then behold! — your sheaves 
gathered around and bowed down to my sheaf/ 

8 His brothers answered, 'Would you then reign 
over us? Would you then dominate us?' And they 


— my sheaf arose [active voice] erect, a}} 
n^yj, and remained standing [passive voice] 
in its place. 

Malbim perceives the verb to imply 
resistance. His sheaf remained standing 
despite attempts to overthrow it. 

rinnu/m M’ntobK na'aon nam 

▼ I V -I - T • “ V •' V “I * ! '- ■ ! 

■•nipbKb — Then [lit. and ] behold! — 
your sheaves gathered around [lit. 
surrounded] and bowed down to 
my sheaf. 

The symbolism of the 'sheaves' 
intimated to Joseph that they would 
come to bow down to him because 
of grain. That they gathered around 
indicated that they would surround 
him like subjects around a king 
(Ramban). 

Though initially they would try 
to resist him, they would eventually 
come around and accept him of 
--their own volition (Abarbanel). 

8. The brothers' response. 

[The meaning of the dream could 
not be misunderstood, especially in 
connection with the fine woolen 
tunic which singled him out for 
leadership. It humiliated the 
brothers]: 

bu/nn biuto-DK irby ■qbnn :]bnn 

— Would you then reign [lit. reign 


will you reign ] over us? Would you 
then dominate [lit. rule shall you 
rule ] us? 

A king, rules with the con¬ 
sent of the people, while a bttfltt, 
ruler, rules despotically. Our pas¬ 
sage accordingly means: 

Do you imagine that we will 
voluntarily accept you as king 

over us or that you 
will rule [bttton b#)p ok) over us 
forcibly? (Ibn Ezra as explained by 
Y ohel Or), m 

Onkelos renders: Do you ima¬ 
gine that you will be a king over us 
or do you expect to impose your¬ 
self as an authority over us? — since 
people bow down before both kings 
and others in positions of author¬ 
ity. [According to this interpret¬ 
ation, the word ^bn, king, makes no 
distinction between one who rules 
by consent or despotically; rather it 
refers to the extent of the power he 
exercises. The word b#ln ruler, 
from the root meaning dominion, 
implies degree of authority which is 
lower than that of a king]. The 
verse accordingly means: Not only 
will you never be king over us, you 
will never exercise any authority 
over us (Ramban). 


1. The literal translation of their response: reign will you reign over us, if rule shall you rule 
us? implies a prognostication that he would indeed rule over them, and the repetitive 
phraseology implies that he would become the ancestor of two kings — Jeroboam and Jehu, 
and of two judges — Joshua and Gideon. [This is an example of what the Sages term as 'he 
prophecied without realizing what he prophecied.'] It is as the Sages observe [ Berachos 55a]: 
The significance of all dreams depends on their interpretation (Midrash; Lekach Tov; Zohar) 
(See footnote to 41:13.] 
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in:jT^Vi — And they hated him 
even more—because of his dreams 
and because of his talk [lit. words]. 

I.e. for the dreams themselves 
and for his temerity in relating 
them, as well as the boastful manner 
in which he did so (Ramban). 

In his brother's eyes, Joseph's vi¬ 
sions of lordship betrayed his true 
aspirations, for, even if it were true 
that he was having such deams, it is 
fair to assume that dreams reflect 
the fantasies of the dreamer. 
Moreover, his visions contained the 
very real potential of fulfillment. 
That is why they could arouse 
hostility so intense as to culminate 
in a conspiracy to murder (Alshich. 
See also Ramban, u. 10). 

Rashi explains his talk as a 
reference to his evil reports about 
them [u. 2]. 

Dreams is in the plural to imply 
that they hated him not only 
because of this particular dream but 
because they assumed that he was 
always dreaming of ruling over 
them (Abarbanel), or it refers to 
other dreams of his which are un¬ 
recorded by Scripture, or it an¬ 
ticipates any dreams he was yet to 
have (Radak). 

9. Joseph's second dream: The 
bowing heavenly spheres. 

The message of this dream — 
although employing a different 


metaphor — is essentially the same 
as that of the first. The repetition 
was meant to provide evidence that 
God is the ultimate Source of the 
message being conveyed. A dream 
repeated indicates the certainty of 
the fulfillment, as we find in 41:32: 
As for ... having had the same 
dream twice, it signifies that the 
matter has been determined by God 
and that God will soon carry it out 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

rnkb ink ispn — And he related it 

y ■ i v 

fo his brothers. 

In v. 5, the verb "ijjn, and he told, 
is used, while our verse employs the 
verb "ispn, and he related. In 
general the root ill, told, denotes a 
comprehensive and detailed com¬ 
munication of a new experience or 
observation [see Isaiah 42:9], while 
120, relate, implies a recapitulation 
of something previously said, and is 
used often of dreams (Radak 
shoresh "UJ; see Ibn Ezra to Exod. 
19:9. But cf. Kli Chemdah 
regarding the omission of the word 
ink, it). 

ION*] — And he said. 

■ 

Whereas in v. 6 Joseph asked his 
brothers to listen to his story, here 
he simply waited for an opportune 
time and started telling it to them. 
He knew that if he would ask them 
to listen this time, they would sure¬ 
ly refuse (Haamek Davar). 
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37 hated him even more — because of his dreams and 
9-10 because of his talk. 

9 He dreamt another dream, and related it to his 
brothers. And he said, 'Look, / dreamt another 
dream: Behold! the sun, the moon, and eleven stars 
were bowing down to me/ 

10 And he related it to his father and to his 
brothers. His father scolded him, and said to him. 


ily olbn ’nnbn nan — Look [or: 

“i • i ■ » 

behold] I dreamt another dream. 

— And a recurrent dream in¬ 
dicates the certainty of fulfillment 
(see Akeidas Yitzchak above). 

[The word nan, behold, intro¬ 
duces again that what he was about 
to reveal was a matter of substance. 
See v. 7). 

ntyy "intci rn*n] u/ntyn nan) 
'h D’lrjrnyn — [And] Behold! the 

sun, [ana] the moon, and eleven 
stars were bowing down to me. 

'Joseph was standing in the east, 
and the sun, moon and stars were 
traveling west in their normal or¬ 
bits; then they turned back on their 
orbits and went east, dipping low in 
the heavens so they appeared to 
bow down' (B'chor Shor cited by 
Torah Sheleimah). 

[The symbolism of the dream (as 
apparently understood by Rashi 
following Berachos 55b; cf. 
Ramban below) was: The sun 
represented his father, the moon, 
his mother (actually Bilhah who 
raised him after Rachel's death, see 
below); the eleven stars, his 
brothers who later bowed down to 
him in Egypt.] 

The first dream, as noted, represented 
their motive in bowing to Joseph — not 
in recognition of his personal greatness 
— but because he was the dispenser of 
grain. When they first bowed, they 


were unaware that the all-powerful 
viceroy of Egypt was their brother. This 
dream however represented obeisance 
to Joseph personally, in recognition of 
the stature, and position he had attained 
(Abarbanel). 

10. rnirbio raK'VK nson — And 

T VI - ▼ *• " I ™ 

he related [it] to his father and to his 
brothers. 

After having told it to his 
brothers [v. 9], he repeated it to his 
father in their presence (Rashi). 

Joseph did not tell his father the 
first dream concerning the sheaves 
because it referred only to the 
brothers. However, he did tell him 
this dream, because he understood 
that the sun in this dream sym¬ 
bolized Jacob (Ramban). 

His brothers did not interpret the 
dream and, as noted, 'an un¬ 
interpreted dream is like an unread 
letter.' He therefore repeated the 
dream to his father in their presence 
(Haamek Davar). 

rqj< lanya*) — [And] his father 
scolded him. 

For arousing their hatred [by 
relating the dream] ... and also to 
appease the furious brothers 
(Rashi; Ramban). 

— But Jacob's purpose in scolding 
him was not because Jacob con¬ 
sidered the matter to be impossible 
(Mizrachi). 
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nnbrt run olbnn nn — What is 
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this dream that you have dreamt! 

— This is not to be understood as 
a question, but as a rhetorical out¬ 
burst like [Psalms 144:3]: 'What is 
man that You should take cogni¬ 
zance of him!' The intent here is: 
'What kind of dream is that? You 
should not even have repeated such 
nonsense.' Or the meaning is: 'How 
dare you dream such a dream! It is 
nothing but a symptom of the con¬ 
ceit and ambitions that cause you to 
have such thoughts.' Cf. Daniel 
2:29 where the verse intimates that 
dreams are composed of thoughts 
entertained during the day; cf. also 
ibid. 4:2 (Ramban). 

[Jacob immediately understood the 
sun to refer to himself and moon to 
refer to Joseph's mother]: 

nirtnttfnb :prtto aram ’jk Klnn 
nynj< :]? — Are we to come [lit. 
come, should we come] — I and 
your mother and your brothers — to 
bow down to you to the ground? 

— Your mother [Rachel] is long 
dead [so fulfillment of your dream 
is impossible]! He [Jacob; or ac¬ 
cording to Be'-er Mayim Chaim: 
Joseph] did not realize that the 
'moon' of Joseph's dream referred 
to Bilhah who reared him like a 
mother. [The above follows the 
Midrash (cf. Ibn Ezra)]. The Rabbis 
[in the Talmud, Berachos 55a], hold 
that the moon did, indeed, refer to 
Rachel. Since this part of the dream 
was obviously not possible of fulfil¬ 
ment, they derive from this portion 
of Joseph's vision that even a 
prophetic dream is bound to contain 


a portion that will not come true. 
[Although Jacob surely knew of the 
tradition concerning unfulfillable 
portions of dreams (Mizrachi), and, 
as the next verse shows, he did take 
the dreams seriously (Sefer 
HaZikaron), Jacob's purpose in 
speaking out strongly against 
Joseph was to remove the jealousy 
and resentment of the brothers. He 
therefore attempted to reassure 
them by intimating that just as the 
dream was absurd with respect to 
Rachel, so it had no validity with 
regard to them (Rashi). 

Had Joseph's mother been alive, 
Jacob would still have rebuked him 
in this way (Rashbam). 

Ramban maintains that the 
'moon' in the dream does not refer 
to Bilhah since according to him all 
Jacob's wives had died before Jacob 
went down to Egypt. Ramban 
derives this opinion from the omis¬ 
sion of any reference to Jacob's 
wives in the genealogy in 46:26. 
Accordingly, Ramban cannot ac¬ 
cept Rashi's view that the 'moon' 
symbolized Bilhah. 

Ramban theorizes that the moon 
symbolized the household in gen¬ 
eral — the seventy souls who would 
prostrate themselves before Joseph. 
The stars symbolized the brothers 
in particular who are singled out 
because they bowed down to Joseph 
separately before Jacob and the en¬ 
tire family arrived [see 43:26]. 

11. r»nK in-uqp’i — So [lit. and] 
his brothers were jealous of him. 

Earlier, they hated him for the 
notion of his dream and his temerity 
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11 come — I and your mother and your brothers — to 

bow down to you to the ground ?' 11 So his brothers 
were jealous of him, but his father kept the matter in 
mind. 


at urging them to hear it. But now 
they were sure that his dreams of 
grandeur were not merely products 
of egotistical fantasies; he would 
certainly not have an ambition to 
rule over his father! Obviously, 
therefore, the dreams were a 
Providential revelation that he 
would some day attain greatness, 
and this inspired jealousy within 
them (Alshich; Or HaChaim)^ 

nj< * 15 ^ rqio — But his father 
kept the matter in mind [lit. safe¬ 
guarded the matter]. 

I.e., he waited for its fulfillment 
(Rashi). 

Though he scolded Joseph for the 
reason noted, Jacob respected the 
dream's reliability, and kept the 
matter in mind (Radak). 

The notion of his having to bow 
' before his son did not disturb him 
as it did his sons, for "of everyone a 


man is jealous, except his son and 
disciple" [Sanhedrin 105 b] 
(Haamek Davar). 

Though Jacob initially thought the 
dream referred to Rachel who was dead 
and could not possibly bow down 
before Jacob, he thought that n^nn 
D'njjn, Resurrection of the Dead, 
would take place in his days, and 
regarded the dream as possible ... Ac¬ 
cording to Rav Chiyyah the passage 
implies: But his Father [i.e. Jacob's 
heavenly Father], the Divine Spirit, 
bade him: keep the matter in mind — it 
will be fulfilled! (Midrash).w 

Although we find later that many 
steps were taken to make Jacob believe 
that Joseph had died, it was only 
because Jacob kept his belief in the sub¬ 
stance of the dream that he did not as¬ 
similate the 'fact' of Joseph's death. 
This underlying faith in Joseph's sur¬ 
vival enabled him to accept and believe 
the seemingly impossible report that 
Joseph was alive and had attained 
greatness [45:28] (Rashbam). 


1. R' Bachya points out that since hatred [especially among people who are close] is generally 
coupled with jealousy, we already know from the earlier revelations of their hatred [u. 4, 8] 
that they must have been jealous of him. That our verse speaks of jealousy must, therefore, 
imply a new kind of emotion. R' Bachya explains that one feels jealous of his competitor in a 
competitive field: a wise man resents a greater scholar, but he has no feelings against a 
muscular giant. The earlier hatred was an outgrowth of jealousy resulting from Jacob's 
favoritism for all the sons felt equally entitled to his love — but the brothers still considered 
themselves superior to the lad who was many years their junior. Now, however, they 
perceived from his dreams — which, as wise and great people in their own right, they under¬ 
stood — that Joseph was destined to rule over them. This created the conditions of a new form 
of jealousy; now they viewed him as a peer in wisdom and authority, who was about to sur¬ 
pass them. 

2. The Midrash continues: Jacob safeguarded the matter: He took a pen and wrote down the 
dream, recording its precise time and place, and awaiting its fulfillment. He attributed to his 
own sins the travail of the brothers in Egypt before the dream would be fulfilled and the fact 
that he would have to bow down to Joseph: 'If my ledger has been scrutinized,' [i.e., if this is 
punishment for my deeds]', Jacob exclaimed, 'what can I do?' 
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12. The sale of Joseph. 

Following the precedent of 
Sforno, we think it our duty to 
look, if not for a justification , then 
at least for an explanation for the 
event which now follows. After all, 
we are not dealing with a band of 
robbers and murderers who would 
lightly murder for the sake of a 
coat. Sforno refers us to the time 
when the brothers considered 
themselves to be in mortal danger 
and they examined their deeds to 
find the reason God had punished 
them (42:21). They found no cause 
for remorse in the sale of Joseph, 
but they did condemn themselves 
for hard-heartedly ignoring his 
pleas for mercy. Clearly they con¬ 
sidered the act to have been harsh 
but not wrong. Accordingly, we 
must remain alert for any indication 
which could help make the affair 
psychologically explainable. This 
theme will be followed throughout 
the commentary (R'Hirsch). [See 
Overview .] 

r»n* - Now [lit. and], his 

brothers went. 

This phrase is separated by the 
disjunctive esnachta from niinb, to 
pasture. The implication is that the 
true purpose of their trip was not to 
pasture the sheep, but simply to get 
away. They were convinced that 
their rights were threatened by 
Joseph, and this' is why they took 
advantage of an opportunity to go 
very far away from his abrasive 
presence. Shechem is about fifty 
miles from Hebron. [See continua¬ 
tion below] (R' Hirsch). 

]K2rru* niinb — To pasture 
their father's flock. 


The word HK is an untranslated 
accusative particle. Its function is to 
indicate that the noun following it 
receives the action of the preceding 
verb. In our verse, this would mean 
that the sheep were the subjects of 
the pasturing. In our verse, 
however, the letters of ru$ have dots 
above them in the Torah's text. 
[Such dots are meant to indicate 
that a word is not to be understood 
in its general meaning (Mizrachi; 
Cur Aryeh).] Thus, we are shown 
that the sheep were not the object of 
the pasturing as would normally be 
understood from the word nt*. 
Rather they went to pasture 
themselves, that is, to indulge 
themselves (Rashi from Midrash; 
see Mizrachi). 

With the particle jik omitted, the verse 
would be homiletically rendered: Now his 
brothers went to feed (themselves); their 
father's flock was in Shechem (Tzeidah 
laDerech ; Sifsei Chachomim). 

It was only ostensibly for the sake 
of the sheep that they went. In 
reality, however, their purpose was 
to "pasture themselves," to 
preserve their independence which 
they believed to be jeopardized by 
Jacob's ideas of Joseph's future (R' 
Hirsch). 

Hadar Zekeinim perceives the Hand 
of Providence in the motive for their 
trip to Shechem. From that journey, 
events evolved which made it possible 
for them eventually to sustain them¬ 
selves in famine. For through the events 
whose providential roots were in 
Shechem, Joseph became ruler of Egypt 
ai.d was enabled to assure sustenance to 
the flocks of Jacob. 

In this context we can better under¬ 
stand Joseph's later comforting state¬ 
ment to his brothers [45:5] Look! God 
has sent me before you as a source of 
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12-13 


12 Now, his brothers went to pasture their father's 
flock in Shechem. 13 And Israel said to Joseph , 'Your 


life . The dotted n# in our verse — rather 
than the omission of the particle entirely 
(see above) — signals this dual connota¬ 
tion: As far as the brothers were con¬ 
cerned, they had gone to shepherd their 
father's flock; the dots, however, draw 
attention to the Hand of Providence in 
the matter: they were actually laying the 
groundwork for sustaining themselves 
— the 'flock of their father' Jacob 
(Divrei David).™ 

□31^3 — In Shechem. 

— Known for its fertile grazing 
land (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

They had chosen a spot far from 
home because they could not bear to 
witness the favoritism shown 
Joseph; and possibly they already 
harbored plans of taking revenge 
on Joseph, a task that would be 
easier at a distance. As the Sages 
observe, Shechem was a spot 


foredestined to be the scene of mis¬ 
fortunes [see Rashi next verse) 
(Abarbanel; comp. Ramban below). 

They reasoned that Jacob would 
probably not send his beloved Joseph to 
such a treacherous place, and should he 
send him, Jacob would always blame his 
death on the vengeful inhabitants of 
Shechem who acted in hatred of Jacob 
(Malbim). 

In view of the massacre they had 
perpetrated against Shechem [ch. 34], it 
would have seemed foolhardy for the 
brothers to venture into that city. 
Nevertheless, the brothers were fearless. 
They placed their trust in God, Who, as 
we are told in 35:5, inspired His fear in 
the surrounding nations soon after the 
incident occurred, enabling Jacob's 
family to remain unmolested. Now, 
with the passage of time, the matter was 
as much as forgotten (Radak).™ 

13. Jacob feels the breach between 


1. Similarly the matter may be explained as follows: nt< is usually perceived Midrashically as 
signalling a ’’ 131 , exegetical amplification [see comm, to 1:1], in this case alluding to 
themselves: His brothers went to pasture r»K, themselves, in addition to DiTQK ]KX, their 
father's flock. The dots over mx accentuate that within the Divine Scheme, the Hidden ■*131, 
amplification of the particle — themselves — was more important than their own motive, the 
flock. 

They had ostensibly gone to pasture the flock, but in reality they were actively responsible 
for the events that caused themselves to be 'pastured' during the later years of famine. True, 
these events were already pre-ordained at the Covenant Between the Parts when it was 
foretold to Abraham that his descendants would be enslaved, and the Hand of Providence was 
guiding throughout. But God's goal, though incontrovertible, could have been achieved by 
other means. That the brothers were chosen to become God's agents in carrying out His Will 
by their malicious scheme is because 3 ,, ’n ’■p by njin pbibjn, evil is brought about through 
the guilty (R' David Feinstein; see Overview and footnote to v. 15). 

[A similar concept is expressed of Pharaoh in Semachos 8: Even had no Pharaoh arisen, 
Israel was destined to servitude as God specifically foretold. But Pharaoh was chosen for this 
mission because he was wicked and deserved punishment. See comm, to 15:14, p. 528: 'Egypt 
as Cod's Agent; Free-Will and Foreknowledge.'] 

1. R'Hirsch finds great significance in their choice of Shechem. That was the place where 
family unity and a sense of responsibility for one another were forged. There Simeon and Levi 
had made the memorable declaration: unhjj Pitt nUrjr n}P3n, should he treat our sister like a 
harlot ? [34:31). Then, when Dinah had been defiled, the entire family stood together for the 
sake of one of its members who was threatened from without, how much more must they un¬ 
ite when the honor and independence of the whole is threatened from within by one member. 
This could have been their intention. Therefore, they went to Shechem, where the memory of 
the great deed of fraternity could encourage them to do what seemed to them imperative. For if 
their fears concerning Joseph's future were justified, they could have cause to feel threatened. 
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Joseph and his brethren, and does 
not want it to grow. At the same 
time, he wants to test Joseph's feel¬ 
ings towards his brothers, so at first 
he gives him no special errand, but 
simply says: 'I think it would be 
better to send you out to the flocks, 
to be with the others.' Joseph is at 
once ready to go. His conscience is 
quite clear; he has no ambition to be 
king or dictator (Ralbag). 

bN-tur* — And Israel 

i T ' ■■ t : ■ v “ 

said to Joseph. 

Joseph had remained home in his 
father's service and did not accom¬ 
pany the flocks when they went to 
pasture in distant places (Ramban 
on v. 3 s.v. trgpt p). 

In dispatching Joseph on this 
fateful mission — preparatory to the 
Egyptian exile — the Patriarch is re¬ 
ferred to here as Israel denoting his 
spiritual aspect as architect of the 
destiny of his descendants (R' 
Bachya). 

try'*! TO# Klbn — Y our 
brothers are pasturing in Shechem, 
are they not? 

I.e., you certainly are aware that 
your brothers are pasturing in 
Shechem (Radak) ... 

... A place wrought with danger 
for them since they had slain all its 
inhabitants (Raskbam quoting R' 
Yosef Kara). 

[Thus, though the brothers 
themselves feared no revenge from 
the Shechemites, Jacob's fatherly 
compassion and fear for his 
children's welfare and safety 
overwhelmed him.] 


□ir»bx ^nbtpKi rqb — Come [lit. go 
(idiomatic)], [and] I will send you to 
them. 

Jacob never suspected that there 
would be foul play, or he would 
never have sent Joseph (Radak). 

The verb form rob, go, with a suffix 
n [as distinct from the usual imperative 
lb] denotes a courteous request: go, if 
you please. It was not a demand since 
Jacob understood that Joseph might be 
hesitant to go under the circumstances. 
When Joseph agreed to go, however, 
Jacob used [in the next verse] the usual 
imperative form ^b, go, in specifying 
the mission (Abarbanel; M albim). [Cf. 
raitf and nboK in 27:19.] 

t 1 : t ■* 

■gan lb “into] — [And] he said to 
him, 7 am ready' [lit. here I am].' 

In this one-word response Joseph was 
not merely acknowledging his physical 
presence or responding to the call of his 
name — the contexts in which this reply 
usually occurs in the Torah. [Cf. 22:1 
and 27:1]. In this case the reply is more 
significant because Joseph already knew 
what he was being asked to do. Thus, 
the commentators explain the response 
as indicating total preparedness and 
obedience. 

— It is an expression denoting 
humility and readiness to do his 
father's bidding, though he was 
well aware that his brothers hated 
him [and that it was dangerous to 
place himself at their mercy] 
(Rashi). 

He obediently strengthened him¬ 
self to comply with his father's bid¬ 
ding; he did not offer the excuse 
'How can I undertake such a mis¬ 
sion — they hate me! (Ramban).w 

Joseph had hoped that reverence 
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14 Come, I will send you to them.' He said to him: 7 am 

ready .' 14 And he said to him, 'Go now, look into the 
welfare of your brothers and the welfare of the flock, 
and bring me back word.' So he sent him from the 
depth of Hebron, and he arrived at Shechem. 


for their father would prevent them 
from harming him despite their 
hatred of him (Radak). 

14. -mo :pnK mbuz-riK 

]Kirn oity — Go now, 
look into the welfare of your 
brothers and the welfare of the 
flock [lit. see the peace of your 
brothers and the peace of the flock], 
and bring me back word. l2] 

Look into the welfare, etc. — 
i.e. make an intelligent evaluation of 
whatever needs improvement and 
correct it. Obviously if Jacob 
wanted only a report, he could have 
sent one of his servants (Sforno). 

Jacob made Joseph a njyn irbu/, an 
agent to perform a mitzvah, inasmuch 
as he was heeding the command of his 
father. By asking him to bring back 
word, Jacob was also, in effect, causing 
...Joseph to be his agent on the return 
journey as well, thus making that a 
meritorious mission as well. It is a rab¬ 
binic dictum that DrK myn Tnbw 

» -• * i - ; 

□’plPi, those on a meritorious mission 
are not harmed (Alshich; Or HaChatm; 
Malbim). 

[Despite his long ordeal, Joseph was not 
physically harmed; to the contrary, he even¬ 
tually became ruler of Egypt and the source 


of sustenance for his family during the 
famine. 

That Joseph suffered at all might be 
because, as Rashi observes below, Shechem 
was 'a place pre-destined to be the scene of 
misfortunes,' and, as the Talmud notes in 
Chultin 142b and elsewhere, the special 
protection afforded agents of a mitzvah does 
not extend to places of unusual danger 
(Torah Temimah). [See Or HaChaim cited 
below, v. 5 s.v. nyn rum who suggests that 
Joseph forfeited his invioable status as rvbt(/ 
n]2rn when he ventured further than 
Shechem.] 

It is quite natural for one to inquire 
after his children; but why after the 
flock? — This proves that one must in¬ 
quire after the well-being of anything 
from which he benefits (Midrash). 

... For R'Aibu said: A man must pray 
on behalf of the provider of his needs. 
Therefore, because he benefited from 
his sheep, drinking their milk and wear¬ 
ing their wool, he had to inquire after 
their well-being (Tanchuma Y ashan). 

pnyn innbtfn — So he sent 
him from the depth [or: valley] of 
Hebron. 

Jacob escorted him [cf. this mean¬ 
ing of the verb nbw in 12:20 and 
24:59] to that point, and dispatched 
him from there on his mission 
(Malbim). 

The Torah mentions the place 


1. The Midrash praises Joseph for immediately expressing his absolute filial devotion 
notwithstanding his brothers' hatred for him: 

R' Chama bar R‘ Chaninah said, 'Our father Jacob later remembered these words and 
grieved to his innermost depths: "I (other versions read: You] knew that your brothers hated 
you, and yet you answered me 'Here 1 am?'!" 

2. Some Sages in Chullin 91b derive the dictum that a scholar should not venture out alone at 
night from our verse. Jacob said 'Go now, see how your brothers are.' The word see implies 
that he go at a time when he can see, namely, by day. [Others deduce it from 32:25; 23:3, 
32:32; and Rwffo 3:2.] 
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from which Joseph was dispatched 
to emphasize that Jacob was a great 
distance from his sons. Therefore, 
they had the temerity to act as they 
did (Ramban cf. Abarbanel v. 1). 

[The translation depth of Hebron 
instead of valley of Hebron reflects 
the insight of the Sages in the 
Midrash who perceive in this pas¬ 
sage an allusion to the workings of 
Divine Providence. This interpreta¬ 
tion is cited by Rashi and nearly 
every major commentator. The con¬ 
cept reappears frequently and in 
various forms in the reflections of 
the Midrashic Sages in their ex¬ 
egesis to this episode]: 

— pH?#/ from the valley of 

Hebron. But Hebron was situated 
on a mountain , as it is said 
[Numbers 13:22]: And they went 
up into the Negev and came to 
Hebron\* [Rather, the term pnyo 
from the 'valley' of Hebron is 

*[Torah Temimah cites Joshua 14:12 
where Hebron is even more explicitly 
described as a mountain, and wonders why 
Rashi did not cite that verse.] 


to be understood in the figurative 
sense]: Jacob's decision to send 
Joseph to what appeared to be his 
potential doom was in fulfillment of 
npitty nyy, the profound [lit. deep] 
design which had been confided to 
Abraham who is here called )1"i3n 
a contraction of the words nan 

" T 

ntty pleasant companion of God, 
who was buried in Hebron. The 
chain of events beginning with 
Joseph's trip would fulfill God's 
prophecy to Abraham at the Cove¬ 
nant Between the Parts [15:13]: 
Your offspring shall be aliens in a 
land not their own (Midrash; Rashi; 
Targum Y onasan)A 1] 

The Zohar records that Jacob 
took Joseph to Abraham's grave in 
the 'depth of Hebron,' and from 
there he dispatched him on his mis¬ 
sion. 

nnatf Kan — And he arrived at 

TP 

Shechem. 

— A place pre-destined to be the 
scene of misfortunes [pin Dipl? 
nrnynis^]. It was there that the 
sons of Jacob sinned [by selling 


1. [Abraham had been informed at the Covenant Between the Parts that his offspring would 
be aliens in a strange land for 400 years where they would be subjugated and enslaved [15:13]. 
As noted in the commentary there, the 400 years of 'alienation' would begin with the birth of 
Isaac, while the period of servitude would not begin until Jacob's sons emigrated to Egypt. 
This story of Joseph and his brothers — who appear as agents of Providence — is perceived as 
the catalyst of the process culminating in the Egyptian Exile. 

Thus, the second portion of the prophecy began finding expression in Joseph's mission. 
Underlying that mission were the hidden workings of Providence: God was sending the 
descendants of Abraham to Egypt, a land not their own. Jacob and Joseph were unwittingly 
fulfilling this prophecy — the father in sending, and the son in going to seek his brothers, 
though neither knew where Joseph's steps would lead him.] 

The Zohar perceives this by observing that Jacob, who knew how much his sons hated 
Joseph, should not have exposed his son to such danger; he could have sent others instead. 
That he nevertheless sent his favorite son against his every natural instinct illustrates the 
Hand of Providence as the Prime Mover (cf. Malbim). 

As R' Munk writes: 'The people involved in this episode appear as agents of Providence. 
The Universal plans for the realization of the Messianic goals of history are carried out amidst 
the comings and goings, the dreams and grudges, the ambitions and vindictiveness of the 
children of the family of Abraham. And here the Torah gives us an example of the story of a 
family in which each person remains totally responsible for his acts although in historical 
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15 A man discovered him, and behold — he was 
blundering in the field . The man asked him, saying, 


Joseph); that Dinah was ravished; 
and that the House of David was 
later divided [see / Kings 12:1] 
(Rashi from Sanhedrin 102a). 

Although Joseph's sale took place in 
Dothan, that was but a hamlet in the general 
area of the large city of Shechem. Further¬ 
more, according to the Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion [cited in v. 17 s.v. ra], Dothan 

was not a place name at all (see Rashi Sotah 
13b s.v. iniDji u^v/n; and Rashi Sanhedrin 
102a s.v. TDi? ODtya. Cf. Torah Temimah 
117). 

15. u/’K irmynn — [And] a man 
discovered him. 

This 'man' was the angel Gabriel. 
Cf. Daniel 10:21 where he is also 
called 'man' (Rashi). He was in the 
likeness of a man (Targum Y ona- 
san). 

— He was sent by God to Provi¬ 
dentially lead him to his brothers in 
the ultimate fulfillment of His Plan 

[see below] (Ramban).w 

Rashi's exegesis [from Midrash Tanchuma 
and concurred with by most Midrashim ) that 
the 'man' was really an angel is based on 
the fact that in the ensuing exchange, Joseph 
simply asked about his brothers as though he 
Jjad not the slightest doubt that the 'man' 
knew his brother and where to find them. 
This would not have been the case had he 
been a mortal. Having established that he 


was an angel, the Sages further identified 
him — on the basis of the appellation 'man' — 
as Gabriel (Mizrachi). 

There is another view in the Midrash that 
since 'man' is mentioned here three times 
there were a total of three angels — each 
'man' being understood to refer to someone 
else. Midrash HaChefetz cited by Torah 
Sheleimah suggests that these angels were 
the same three who appeared to Abraham 
[18.2]. 

Ibn Ezra, however, interprets that the 
man was indeed a mortal wayfarer. 
Thus, when Joseph inquired about his 
brothers, he meant: Tell me, if you 
know. [This does not negate the in¬ 
terpretation that this 'man' was sent by 
Providence to lead Joseph to his 
brothers in fulfillment of the Divine 
scheme.) 

nityg nyh nan) — And behold — he 
[Joseph] was blundering in the 
field. 

I.e., having come to Shechem, 
Joseph did not find his brothers in 
the fields. He proceeded to search 
the area for them, blundering about 
from field to field — since he was 
looking for them in pasture lands — 
when he stumbled into the 'man' 
(Radak). 

This episode is to Joseph's credit. 
When he did not find his brothers, he 


perspective they were acting as OlpJpb agents of the Divine Providence.' 

R' David Feinstein explains the above Zohar in the light of Cittin 56b. There, the Sages 
teach that God sometimes causes wise men to make seemingly unwise decisions in order that 
they be instrumental in bringing about the Divine end. This is based on "tin# D'ppq a’tyl? 
bap’ nny^i. Cod turns wise men backward and makes their knowledge foolish [Isaiah 44:25). 
Here, too, Jacob's 'error' was part of God's plan. 


1. How distressing that a heavenly angel had to be dispatched to create the encounter which 
placed the brothers in a spiritual dilemma they could not overcome! Would it not have been 
sufficient to have the Midianites capture and sell Joseph without involving his brothers in the 
shocking crime? 

Were this story to unfold that way, however, we might have rn questioned God's judg¬ 
ment. We would have said, as did Moses before he understood why Israel deserved such suf¬ 
fering, "Why is this family worse than any other that it suffers such misfortune?" Therefore 
we must be shown that the brothers resentment of Joseph's ambitions was so great that they 
could contemplate such extreme measures against him. That being the case, we can under¬ 
stand why the family had to undergo a purging exile that would purify them sufficiently for 
spiritual freedom and to receive the Torah (Oznaim LaTorah). [See also footnote to us. 3, 12.) 
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did not give up his quest and return 
home even though he had technically 
obeyed his father by going as far as 
Shechem. In spite of the danger posed 
by his brothers' hatred of him, he per¬ 
sisted in his search until he found them. 
He patiently endured the many dif¬ 
ficulties for his father's honor, and in 
respect of his father's wish that he bring 
back word. Moreover, this serves to 
demonstrate that nothing can thwart the 
Divine purpose nothwithstanding 
man's intentions. The angel was 
therefore sent to direct him to his 
brothers, for it is the counsel of 
HASHEM that will stand (Rashbam; 
Ramban). 

The definite article, the field,indicates 
that it was some previously known 
field. According to Alshich it was the 
field which Jacob had once bought from 
the Shechemites [33:19]. 

According to Or HaChaim Joseph 
technically lost his protected status as 
imp n '>bv), emissary for a mitzvah, 
when he exceeded the literal bounds of 
the mission and ventured beyond 
Shechem, contrary to his father's 
specific instruction. From that point on 
— however lofty his intentions — he was 
on his own initiative and he was 
vulnerable. 

— What do you seek? 

The angel knew what Joseph was 
seeking. The question was rhetor¬ 
ical — a means of engaging Joseph 
into conversation (Oznaim La - 
Torah). 

[Cf. God's question to Adam: 
'Where are you' in 3:9.] 

16. itfpap ’Ditt ’nN — My 

brothers do / seek. 

[Joseph did not say who his 
brothers were. Either he realized the 


'man' was an angel and took it for 
granted that he knew them, or 
perhaps there was additional con¬ 
versation not recorded in the Torah. 
If the 'man' were a human, it is 
quite likely that the conversation 
was more extensive. From Alshich it 
may be inferred that since this was 
the field Jacob had once bought 
from the Shechemites (see above), 
Jacob's sons were familiar and well- 
known in the area.] 

□■•in nn na^K ’b rcrrmn — Tell me, 

■ -- T ▼ * - 

please, where [i.e., in what part of 
this region (Sforno)] they are 
pasturing? 

As an angel, he would certainly 
know (M izrachi); or following Ibn 
Ezra according to whom he was a 
human wayfarer, the intent is: tell 
me — if you know. 

17. ntn — They have jour¬ 
neyed on from here [lit. from this, 
i.e. from this place; cf. HT} in 
30:21.] 

They are no longer in this pasture 
and it is pointless to search for them 
in this vicinity and further (Sforno). 

[The Midrash takes this phrase to 
be superfluous — he could have 
answered simply, / heard them say¬ 
ing, let us go to Dothan. The 
Midrash also perceives in Joseph's 
statement that he was seeking ’llK, 
my brothers, a feeling on his part 
that he and they were united by 
feelings of loving brotherhood 
(Sifsei Chachomim). Accordingly, 
the inner intent of the angel's reply 
is understood to be:] 'They have 
departed from [i.e., discarded] any 
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37 'What do you seek ?' 16 And he said, 'My brothers do 
16-17 / seek. Tell me, please, where they are pasturing.' 

17 The man said: 'They have journeyed on from here 
for l heard them saying, 'Let us go to Dothan.' So 
Joseph went after his brothers and found them at 
Dothan. 


feeling of brotherhood toward you' 
(Rashi; see Ramban below). 

□’ll?'* ig — For 1 

heard them [or / heard people (who 
might be your brothers) (Ramban)] 
saying, 'Let us go to Dothan.' 

I told you that they journeyed 
from here not because I actually saw 
them leaving, but because 1 heard 
them saying, ‘Let us go to Dothan' 
(Sforno). 

In accordance with the Midrashic 
view that the angel reported that the 
brothers 'departed from all feelings 
of brotherhood,' the Midrash — fol¬ 
lowed by Rashi — interprets: '[I 
know that they no longer have 
brotherly feelings to you] For I 
heard them saying nrji'l HD 1 ?!!/ let 
us go seek legal pretexts [dothan be¬ 
ing homiletically interpreted as a 
noun meaning nirn, laws], with 
'which to put Joseph to death/ Ac¬ 
cording to the literal sense, how¬ 
ever, Rashi acknowledges that Do¬ 
than is a place, v r , n Kyi’ pK) 
and the verse does not shed 
its literal sense. 

The above Midrashic interpretation 
does not imply that the 'man' expressly 
told Joseph that his brothers had no 
more love for him and, moreover, were 
planning to kill him. Had that been the 
case, Joseph would not have endangered 
himself by going there. The intent of 
the exegesis is that the angel spoke to 


Joseph in words that had a double con¬ 
notation — each of them true. Joseph, 
however, understood only the obvious 
meaning and followed his brothers to 
Dothan (Ramban). 

Or HaChaim further clarifies that 
Joseph understood only the obvious 
meaning since he did not know the 
'man' was an angel. 

That Dothan is literally the name of a 
place is, as noted, the common in¬ 
terpretation of this passage. 

The expression njinn means to p£h 
(Hoffmann). Here it is spelled with a 
yud: pnh, while later in the verse the 
yud is omitted: jnh. In either case, it 
refers to the same place (lbn Ezra). 

Dothan, also mentioned in 11 Kings 
6:13-15, was located about fifteen miles 
north of Shechem. It was known for its 
broad plains, and its pasturage was 
reputed to be finer than Shechem's. The 
name is still preserved in Tel Dothan. 
The gully of Dothan was a main artery 
in the trade-route connecting Syria to 
Egypt via the Sharon Valley (Hoff¬ 
mann). 

[Rash/ apparently cites the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that Dothan is not the name of a 
place in consonance with the Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation ( Sotah 13b and Sanhedrin 102a) 
that Joseph was sold in Shechem ; according¬ 
ly, Shechem refers to the place while Dothan 
refers to the mood. See v. 14 s.v. Kin]. 

In the literal sense that Dothan was the name 
of a place, the Talmudic statement is recon¬ 
ciled by suggesting that Dothan was a hamlet 
in the general area of Shechem ] 

Targum Yonasan renders that the angel 
said: 'They left here, for 1 have heard from 


1. Baal HaTurim observes that since it was in Dothan that Judah sought to find merit for 
Joseph [v. 26), he in turn merited that his descendants ruled a period numerically equivalent 
to the Hebrew word Dothan []m = 454 years] from David until Zedekiah. [David reigned 40 
years + 4 years of Solomon's reign until he began construction of the Temple + 410 years 
during which the Temple stood until the Destruction at the end of Zedekiah's reign = 454.) 
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behind the Heavenly Curtain of Mystery 
that the Egyptian exile will begin today, and 
they were told prophetically that the Hivvites 
[kinsmen of the Shechemites) are preparing 
to do battle against them/ 

in^ia DKynn vnK "nik TjVn — So 

Joseph went after his brothers and 
found them at Dothan. 

This further emphasizes how 
Joseph exerted himself in every way 
— journeying even beyond Shechem 
to find his brothers — to fulfill his 
father's mission (Sforno). 

18. The brothers plot to kill 
Joseph. 

prnn ink ikth — [And] they [the 
brothers] saw him from afar. 

— They recognized him by his 
special tunic (Ralbag). 

[And they seized what they 
believed to be a Divinely afforded 
opportunity]... 

ink ibaarpi Drnbk nnpi cntni 

■ a r j 1 I • ■■■ 

in^nn? — And before he got near 
them they conspired against him to 
kill him . 

— I.e. they attempted to kill him 
before he reached them [by 
shooting arrows at him (Tur)] so 
they would not have to shed his 
blood with their own hands. Simi¬ 
larly, the Midrash asserts, they in¬ 


cited [sheep-]dogs against him. 
When they saw that these efforts 
failed as well, they resolved to kill 
him themselves [verses 19-20] 
(Ramban). 

They reasoned that the incitement of dogs 
is not considered direct murder. See Sanhed¬ 
rin 76b and Ramban to v. 26 s.v. lhjjj '*3], 
Rokeach suggests that they considered 
inciting dogs against Joseph an appropriate 
punishment for Joseph's tale-bearing ac¬ 
tivities against them. The Talmud [Pesachim 
116a] mentions that 'whoever relates slander 
... deserves to be cast to dogs/ for it is writ¬ 
ten [Eiod. 22:30]: You shall cast to the dogs, 
which is followed by you must not carry 
false reports [ibid. 23:1], [This would also 
explain why they shot arrows, since tale¬ 
bearing is likened to shooting arrows.] 

The reflexive form ibaan 1 ! denotes 
that they became filled with Q'bjl, 
crafty plots ; Ink, like ink, with him, 
means that these designs were aimed at 
him (Rashi)J 11 

Thus, the verb baj refers to a con¬ 
spiracy to do evil. R' Hirsch, citing 
analagous verses, defines it as an at¬ 
tempt to do harm in a secret and con¬ 
spiratorial manner to the noblest in¬ 
terests of others. 

They reasoned that their plans would 
be a supreme test of the truthfulness of 
his 'dreams'. — If they succeeded in 
harming him it would prove that his 
dreams were not Divinely and pro¬ 
phetically inspired [see v. 20] (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 


1. According to Sfcmo [and R' Hirsch], the construction ink ibajnn instead of la ib33;vi 
changes the meaning from they conspired against him to they regarded him as one who was 
conspiring against them. This is analagous to DnlK anbrnnHi which does not mean: you shall 
inherit yourselves with them, but: you shall cause them to be inherited to yourselves ... (Lev. 
25:46). 

They concluded that he was coming to them only to find fault which he could then use to 
incite Jacob against them. Or possibly he would provoke them to sin, for which they would be 
punished by God. They would suffer death in this world or punishment in the next, and he 
alone would inherit the Patriarchal blessings. 

Because they were convinced that he was intriguing against them, they felt that whatever 
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37 16 They saw him from afar. And before he got near 

18-19 them they conspired against him to kill him. 19 And 

they said to one another 'Look! That Dreamer is com- 


19. r*nK‘br< u/’K mntO] — And 

TV I J 

they said to one another [lit. man to 
his brother ]. 

According to the Zohar, man to 
his brother refers to Simeon and 
Levi who were truly brothers in all 
respects. Their anger was the sort 
that causes death in the world, and 
Jacob later cursed it when he said 
[49:5)- Cursed be their anger for it 
was jierce, and their wrath for it 
was cruel [See 34.25 where Simeon 
and Levi were similarly those who 
collaborated as brothers in the mas¬ 
sacre of the people of Shechem.] 

Cf. Rashi to 49:5 citing Tanchuma: 
Simeon and Levi are brothers — harbor¬ 
ing the same thoughts in the cases of 
both Shechem and Joseph. For when the 
Torah states [here]: And they said man 
to his brother, it can only refer to Si¬ 
meon and Levi. It could not refer to 
Reuben and Judah since they were op¬ 
posed to it [verses 21-26]; it could not 
have been the sons of the handmaids 
[Dan, Naftali. Gad or Asher] since 
Joseph associated himself with them [u. 
2] and their hatred for him was not so 
great; Issachar and Zevulon [Leah's 
youngest sons] are ruled out because 
they would not have spoken presump¬ 
tuously before their elders. Consequent¬ 
ly it was Simeon and Levi whom their 
father also referred to as 'brothers'. 

R' Zalman Sorotzkin [in Oznaim 
LaTorah ] finds it noteworthy that Si¬ 
meon and Levi should have been more 


jealous of Joseph having attained the 
birthright than Reuben the firstborn, 
who t*<.d to save Joseph from their 
hands! They may have felt that their 
prowess at the massacre at Shechem en¬ 
titled them to exercl9e authority over the 
family. 

nj^n ninbrio Sy3 nan — Look! 
[or: behold] that Dreamer [lit. this 
master of dreams ] is coming! 

The remark was contemptuous: 
Look at him — all wrapped up in his 
dreams! (Midrash); this one who 
skillfully fabricates dreams to his 
liking! (Alshich); is he coming to 
tell us yet more of his dreams; does 
he still think of ways to become our 
master? (Abarbanel). 

Sforno — continuing the interpreta¬ 
tion cited in the footnote to v. 10 — in¬ 
terprets: 'He purposely told us his 
dreams to provoke us into taking 
revenge, thereby making us sin to God 
and our father so that we would perish.' 
[And, as noted in the footnote, feeling 
that Joseph's visit now was a further at¬ 
tempt at entrapment, they rationalized 
that they had to do away with him to 
prevent him from harming them.] 

The expression nlPlbfln by}, lit. master of 
dreams idiomatically refers to one who 
dreams excessively: a dreamer. Compare the 
expressions: by}, a winged creature; 

nyay by}, one who sins excessively; by? 
oplD, a miracle worker; rmnj? by}, a skilled 
reader. 

Abarbanel, as noted, perceives ninlbcrn by} 
to also imply that Joseph was master — in the 


course they took would be self-defense. They agreed that it was permissible IfPQDb, to kill 
him — moreover, it seemed morally right to do so, for irini D?idn tpnnb K}fl, if one comes to 
murder you, arise and kill him! 

This verse accordingly explains how the righteous sons of Jacob — whose names were later 
engraved on the High Priest's breastplate [which was known asupu/p |t^n, Breastplate of 
'Justice'] as a remembrance before God — could unanimously have resolved to kill or sell their 
brother, an act for which they never expressed regret. For though they later admitted [42:21] 
'we are indeed guilty concerning our brother', that was, as they made clear, only over their cal¬ 
lousness in ignoring his pleas for mercy, not for the sale or the plan to kill. They thought their 
act completely justified. 
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sense of 'fabricator' — of his dreams; the 
dreams did not come to him, he invented 
them. 

The word nj^n is synonymous with nm, 
this. The former expression is used when 
speaking of someone at a distance, as in our 
case and the case of Isaac in 24:65; when 
somene is near, as in Esther 7:6, mn, this, is 
used (Rashbam to 24:65). 

20. innrm mb nnjn — So, now, 

» T 

come [idiomatic; lit. go] and let us 
kill him. 

Now — before he rises to power 
over us (Malbim). 

As noted above, they reasoned 
that killing him to prevent the coor¬ 
dination of his misdeeds against 
them was an act of self-defense 
(Sforno). 

The term 13b, go [here rendered: come ) has 
the idiomatic connotation of inviting com¬ 
rades to participate in an act. Similarly in v. 
27: come [ob] let us sell him to the 
Ishmaelites. Compare the analogous expres¬ 
sion [Exodus 1:10]: mpDnm n^n, come, let us 
deal shrewdly (Rashbam). 

nln'nn into inDbtf/rj — And [we 
will] throw him into one of the pits. 

— And he will not even get a 
proper burial! (Oznaim LaTorah). 

[The brothers were not specific 
about which pit into which to throw 
him; Reuben, however, was more 
specific in his suggestion in v. 22. 
See Oznaim LaTorah cited there s.v. 
InlK iD^bum.] - 

innbnK nin n»n innto — And we 

T t -I T T ▼ “ !“▼: 

will say 'A wild beast devoured 
him/ 

— To project the blame away 
from ourselves and thereby prevent 
the possibility of Father cursing us 
(Sforno). 


Since, as the story unfolds, they 
planned to bring his bloody tunic to 
Jacob as proof that he was dead, 
they had to devise this story to ac¬ 
count for his death. Had a robber 
rather than a beast slain Joseph, he 
would certainly have taken the fine 
woolen tunic! (Abarbanel). 

mnbn •prr ,_ nn nmn — Then we 

* -I “ V I • 

shall see what will become of his 
dreams [lit. and we will see what his 
dreams will be.] 

Rashi cites the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation offered in Bereishis 
Kabbah by Rav Yitzchak [who does 
not understand these words as 
rhetoric of the conspiring brothers]: 

— It is [not Joseph's brothers but] 
the Holy Spirit that interjects and 
says the latter part of this sentence. 
'You say, Let us slay him, but I say. 
Then we shall see what will become 
of his dreams — i.e. then we will see 
whose will shall prevail, yours or 
Mine.' It is impossible that the 
brothers should have said these 
words [and use his dreams as a 
criteria], for as soon as they would 
kill him his dreams would obvious¬ 
ly be ineffective! 

Of course, the brothers did not hear this 
Divine pronouncement or else they would 
never have proceeded to do what they did. 
[Cf. i?iki next verse] (Alshich). 

Ramban cites this Midrash, but main¬ 
tains that in the literal sense the remark 
was said by the brothers and intended 
derisively: Then we shall see what will 
become of his dreams! Or they reasoned 
that their plan would be a test: If he is 
rescued from our hands (it will prove 
his dreams were prophetic] and we will 
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37 ing! 20 So, now, come and let us kill him, and throw 
20-21 him into one of the pits ; and we will say, "A wild 

beast devoured him." Then we shall see what will 
become of his dreams 

21 Reuben heard, and he rescued him from their 
hand. He said, 'Vs/e will not strike him mortally!' 


indeed see the fulfillment of his dreams 
— for he will then reign over us. 

Let us kill him ... for if the plan to kill 
him succeeds, it will be obvious that his 
dreams of ruling over us were nothing 
but lies (Sforno). 

21. Reuben reacts. 

inbarn pup yttu/n — [And] 
Reuben heard, and he rescued him 
from their hand. 

— Although Joseph's ordeal was 
far from over, Reuben is praised in 
past tense: and he rescued him from 
their hand as if the rescue were a 
fait accompli and he was already 
successful in having delivered him 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). [See Malbim 
below and Ramban to v. 26 s.v. 
Ain: •>3]. 11 ) 

■i - • J 

He took the initiative here be¬ 
cause he reasoned that as the oldest 
he alone would be held responsible 
for the crime (Midrash; see Rashi v. 
'll s.v. b’yn pi? 1 ? and comm, to v. 
30). 

Although of all the brothers 
Reuben was the most injured by 
Joseph inasmuch as Joseph was to 
assume some of Reuben's rights as 
first born [see 35:22 and I Chron. 
5:1], nevertheless he was opposed 
to his brothers taking the law into 
their own hands. Still, he could not 
protect Joseph openly so he used 
the subterfuge of suggesting a 
'cleaner' way of putting their 


brother to death in the hope, as we 
see below, that he would be able to 
save him (Daas Soferim). 

The expression Reuben heard would 
seem to imply that Reuben had 
been with them just by chance as he 
must have soon left and was not present 
at the actual development of the drama. 
Whether as firstborn he did not have to 
take part in the ordinary daily work, or 
whether in general he differed from 
their ideas about Joseph and therefore 
took no part in the plans regarding him, 
is doubtful. We shall come back to this 
question again in v. 30 ( R ' Hirsch). 

According to the Midrash, it had 
been Reuben's turn to attend his father. 
He had been on the way to care for 
Jacob when his brothers conspired 
against Joseph. Thus the verse tells us 
that when Reuben heard of their plan he 
rushed back and was determined to stop 
them. 

Alshich suggests that of all the 
brothers it was only Reuben who heard 
the Divine pronouncement cited by 
Rashi in the previous verse: 'We shall 
see whose will shall prevail — yours or 
Mine.' Reuben took this as a personal 
charge to thwart the plan. 

The Sages [Makkos 10a] note that when 
the Cities of Refuge are listed in Deut. 4:43, 
the one in the territory of Reuben was 
privileged to be mentioned first 'because it 
was Reuben who spoke first in delivering 
[Joseph out of the pit}' (see Torah Temimah). 

135 ; f<b -nqtO] — [And] he said, 
‘We will not strike him mortally.' 

— I, as the oldest brother, will not 


1. The Sages observe that we learn from this incident [where we find that though Reuben's 
intentions of saving were good they went unfulfilled] that when a man performs a mitzvah he 
must carry it out joyously and completely [and not only partially]. 

'For,' said R' Yitzchak, 'had Reuben known that the Torah was recording for eternity these 
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tolerate that (R' Hirsch). 

Reuben tried — as noted earlier in 
the verse — to save Joseph from any 
harm by them, but his efforts were 
unsuccessful. He now attempted at 
least to prevent them from perpet¬ 
rating an act of wanton murder 
against him, by suggesting that they 
punish him in some other way 
(Abarbanel; M albim). 

[It is also possible that this verse is in¬ 
forming us that Reuben had resolved to 
save Joseph by determining to himself 
that they would not murder their 
brother. Only in the following verse did 
he actually verbalize his determination 
to his brothers. Therefore it does not 
say here onbj} inK*], he said to them 
but merely he said, i.e., resolved. Only 
in the next verse did he verbalize his in¬ 
tention onbg, fo them.] 

[Hoffmann interprets similarly. This dif¬ 
fers from Ramban next verse who maintains 
that the double intOi, he said, here and in v. 
22, implies that after Reuben made this 
pronouncement much discussion ensued — 
not recorded by the Torah but evident from 
42;22. Hence the second into] in v. 22 to in¬ 
dicate there was a lapse in the unrecorded 
conversation. Our interpretation would as¬ 
sume that this unrecorded convention took 
place within the parameters of v. 22, i.e., 
after he actually said to them ’shed no 
blood. T 

The Hebrew reads: kVe will not strike his 
soul. The translation follows Rashi who ex¬ 
plains that the phrase is elliptic and means 
VJe will not strike him u/pj natp, a striking of 
the soul, i.e. mortally. 

22. pirn inK 1 ! — And 

Reuben said to them. 


Apparently there was much dis¬ 
cussion on the matter as evidenced 
by Reuben's later recrimination [cf. 
42:22] when he accused his 
brothers of not listening to him 
when he tried to deter them from 
harming Joseph. When his argu¬ 
ments failed, he was successful with 
the following proposal. The Torah 
records only this argument because 
it yielded positive results (Ramban). 

DTiustfrrbN — Shed no blood! 

T " 

Reuben made as general a pro¬ 
nouncement as possible. He did not 
say, 'do not shed his blood' — rather 
his point was that they should not 
shed any blood, that they should 
not stoop to the crime of murder. 
He wanted to sound dispassionate, 
and not want it to appear that he 
had any special love for Joseph 
(Ramban). 

If you want to rid yourselves of 
him there is a 'clean' way whereby 
you don't have to personally com¬ 
mit murder (Hoffmann)... 

lain? ii£>x ntn narrbK in'N 
— Throw him into this pit [which is] 
in the wilderness. 

I.e., ' shed no blood, for he does 
not deserve death. If he has pained 
you with his dreams and taunts, 
then make him suffer by throwing 
him in a pit; but lay no hand on him 
to kill him.' This, too, was sug¬ 
gested only as a deterrent (Radak). 

The pit is deep and he will not be 


verses about his attempted rescue of Joseph, he would have carried Joseph on his shoulders 
and brought him back to his father [instead of allowing him to be cast into the pit].' 

Similarly, the Sages observe: Had Boaz known that Scripture was recording of him that he 
was taking the trouble to provide food for Ruth, instead of giving her only parched grain 
[Ruth 2:14], he would have fed her fatted calves (Vayikra Rabbah 34:8). 
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37 22 And Reuben said to them: 'Shed no blood! Throw 

22 him into this pit in the wilderness , but lay no hand on 

himV — intending to rescue him from their hand, to 
return him to his father. 


able to escape. Moreover, it is in the 
wilderness — his cries for help will 
go unheard for there will be no 
passersby to rescue him (Ramban). 

Thus he will die without your 
committing murder (Rashbam). 

The brothers planned to throw 
Joseph nlnlan “into, info one of the pits 
[u. 20] — without distinction as to which 
one, since any pit would serve their 
morbid purpose. However, since 
Reuben's purpose was not murder but 
to save Joseph, he carefully specified a 
particular pit — one which, as we shall 
see, had no water (Oznaim LaTorah). 

13 inbtt/n -t 7K "Pi — But lay no hand 

▼ ■ 

on him [lit. and a hand do not send 
forth in him]. 

— T would have been tolerant had 
you tried to kill him by intrigue — 
through others — because I, too, 
hate him. But far be it from you to 
kill him with your own hands 1 / This 
was another of Reuben's argu¬ 
ments. He was teaching them that 
the punishment for one who in¬ 
directly causes death is less than 
that of one who kills [for the former 
is punished only by the hands of 
Heaven, not by human courts. Cf. 
Sanhedrin 77 a] (Ramban). 

A simitar expression occurs in 22:12 ... 
bK ^7’ ntyn b#), Do not stretch out your 
hand to ... (Hoffmann). 

r» 3 K-b^ 13’u/nb nyn ink jynb 
— Intending [lit. in order] to rescue 
him [Joseph] from their hand, to 
return him to his father. 

The Divine Spirit [i.e. Scripture 


(Rashbam)] thus bears witness that 
Reuben advised his brothers to cast 
him into a pit only to rescue him, 
his intention being to return later 
and pull him out. As the eldest son, 
and their leader, he knew he would 
be held responsible (Rashi).w 

That Reuben's suggestion to cast 
Joseph into a pit was intended to save 
Joseph's life is predicated on the as¬ 
sumption that Reuben thought the pit 
contained neither serpents nor scor¬ 
pions. Had he known that (as Rashi 
comments in v. 24) the pit was infested, 
Reuben would not have been saving 
him by his suggestion since, as noted in 
Yevamos 121a, one who has fallen into 
a snake pit is assumed to have died. 
Moreover, had the brothers seen Joseph 
survive such an ordeal they never 
would have sold him; they would have 
considered his survival as miraculous as 
Abraham's safe departure from the fur¬ 
nace of Ur Kasdim or Daniel's escape 
from the lions' pit. They would then 
have certainly believed in the truthful¬ 
ness of his dreams (Mizrachi). 

Why does Rashi suggest that Reuben 
acted to save Joseph out of fear of being 
blamed rather than out of a spirit of 
righteousness and aversion to bloodshed? 

— Reuben could not have acted out of love 
for the Torah makes it clear that the brothers 
hated him excessively (Mizrachi). 

— In his final blessings to his sons, Jacob 
singled out Judah for praise as the one who 
desisted from the plan to kill Joseph [49:9]: 
If Reuben's intentions had been truly 
sincere, Jacob should have mentioned him as 
the one who planned to save Joseph even 
from slavery. We deduce, therefore, that 
Reuben's motive was selfish in part (Sifsei 
Chachomim). 


1. From the fact that the Torah publicly acknowledges Reuben's noble intention in at¬ 
tempting to save Joseph, we deduce that it is proper to publicly acknowledge and record one 
who performs a mitzvah (Rashba, Responsa 981). 

Similarly, Rama in Y oreh Deah 249:13 rules that one who donated an article for charity 
may inscribe his name upon it and the community may not protest it. 
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23. The brothers execute 
judgment. 

r»nK bn tpl'> N3"*iu^K2 vm — And so 

x V I ■■ x v *i - ; “ 

it was, when Joseph came to his 
brothers. 

[For all of the above transpired 
before he reached them.] 
Midrashically, Joseph's approach is 
mentioned — though we already know 
from v. 19 that he was coming — to in¬ 
form us that his coming was note¬ 
worthy: he came with praises [either 
with self-praise about his own super¬ 
iority. or with praise of his brothers, 
that is, in friendship (Yafeh Toar) ]. 

mans nx cjov wuJsm — They 
stripped Joseph of his tunic. 

I.e., they stripped Joseph bare 
(Akeidah) of his tunic. — The word 

runs, in Biblical Hebrew, refers to 

■ ■- 

an undershirt (Rashi). 

Ibn Ezra interprets nN nu’ipDH [in 
the b’ysn, causative form, with the 
particle HK which indicates a tran¬ 
sitive verb with an object) to imply 
that they ordered Joseph to remove 
his own tunic by himself. 

Possibly they persuaded him to 
do so under some pretext. It was 
only after the tunic was removed 
that they revealed their sinister in¬ 
tentions by forcibly casting him 
into the pit (Ralbag). 

vby “HtfK D’psn rnrDTiK — The fine 

▼ T » * 

woolen tunic which he had on [lit. 
which was upon it (or: him)]. 

[In addition to stripping Joseph 


of his undershirt, they also stripped 
him of] the fine woolen tunic — 
which his father had given him to 
wear as a second garment, one more 
than the single shirt worn by his 
brothers [u. 3] (Rashi). 

Thus, they stripped him of the 
two garments he was wearing — an 
undershirt and the fine woolen 
tunic rby which was upon if 

[the undershirt], which he wore 
against his body to protect the fine 
woolen tunic from perspiration. 
The Torah does not connect these 
two tunics with the conjunction 
nK(i) and, to intimate that in the 
brothers' anger they stripped him of 
both garments together (Or Ha- 
Chaim), also demonstrating to him 
thereby that it was not the tunic 
given him by their father that they 
were after (Maharshal; cf. Miz- 
rachi). 11 * 

According to Abarbanel, both 
tunics refer to the fine woolen funic, 
the second phrase modifying the 
first: they stripped Joseph of his 
tunic, which was the fine woolen 
tunic which he had on him. It is un¬ 
derstood that they did not leave him 
bare, however, since he probably 
was wearing some other shirt, 
[plbnj beneath that tunic. 

The fine woolen tunic is empha¬ 
tically mentioned because it was this 
garment which had initially stirred 
up their envy. The mention also 
prepares us for the fact that they 


1. The mention of Joseph's tunic [an undergarment) before his D’DD nina, fine woolen tunic 
is apparently out of sequence since the woolen one was the outer garment which would have 
been removed first. What occurred was that in order not to antagonize his brothers, Joseph 
wore his outer fine woolen tunic — a prime source of their envy — beneath the tunic which he 
usually wore against his body. Thus, in effect they first removed his tunic and then his fine 
woolen tunic (Meleches Machsheves; Kli Yakar). 
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37 23 And so it was, when Joseph came to his brothers 

23-24 they stripped Joseph of his tunic, the fine woolen 

tunic which he had on. 24 Then they took him, and 


cast him into the pit. 
was in it. 

later dipped it in blood and sent 
it back to Jacob as proof that Joseph 
was dead [u. 31ff] (Rashbam). 

24. min ink li’bu/n innipi — 

r : — — y f? - — 

Then they took him, and cast him 
into the pit. 

[The Hebrew verb took always 
implies physical or persuasive 
force.] 

From the brothers' later recrimi¬ 
nations recalling that when they 
had thrown Jacob into the pit 'we 
looked at his anguish yet paid no 
heed when he pleaded with us' 
[42:21], we know that Joseph 
pleaded and prostrated himself 
before them. He seems not to have 
offered physical resistance [since he 
was hopelessly outnumbered], but 
only said whatever was possible to 
save himself. However, they were 
callous to his entreaties (Radak). 

Ramban comments there that the 
... Torah did not mention his entreaties in 
our narrative either because it is self- 
evident that there would be a struggle 
and entreaties in such a situation; or 
because the Torah wanted to gloss over 
as many details of their sin as possible; 
or because it is characteristic for the 

4 

Torah to economize on details of a mat¬ 
ter in one place and elaborate on them in 
another. 

The Torah is written unvowelized allow¬ 
ing for exegical interpretations beyond the 
obvious meaning of the text. The word 
they took him, is spelled innp»i. As 
it is spelled, it can also be read as and 

he took him. This alludes to the fact that it 
was primarily one of the brothers — acting on 
behalf of all the others — who took and cast 
him into the pit. It was Simeon. He was later 
punished when Joseph singled him out for 
detention in 42:24 (Midrash). 


The pit was empty; no water 


cpp la yx p“i *iiam - [And] the pit 
was empty; no water was in it. 

— Why the repetition? Since it 
states that the pit was empty, isn't it 
obvious that no water was in it? — 
The redundancy intimates: there 
was no water in it but there were 
serpents and scorpions in it (Rashi 
from Shabbos 22a). 

I.e., the added phrase there was no water 
in it implies that the emptiness was not total; 
the pit was empty only of water, as well as 
shrubbery, stones, and the like, but not of 
serpents and scorpions which constantly 
crawl in and out of crevices. Although they 
are intermittently present, such a pit can be 
called 'empty' in this qualified sense. This 
too appears to be based on the Rabbinic ex¬ 
egesis found in Sanhedrin 15a im< Uiyn 
niaib k^k own, 'one exclusion [in our case: 
the pit was empty) following another exclu¬ 
sion [in our case: there was no water in if] 
does not imply a limitation but an extension 
[that is, the first limitation is not total, but is 
circumscribed by the second one]. In our 
case, the emptiness of the pit did not include 
a lack of serpents and scorpions in it (cf. 
Mizrachi; Sefer Zikaron). 

That this rabbinic exegesis indicates only 
the presence of serpents and scorpions, 
rather than other dangerous creatures, is un¬ 
derstood by the commentators to be a 
gezerah shavah, teaching derived from a 
similarity of the phrases. Our verse has 12 pr< 
there is no water in it; a similar phrase 
which occurs in Deut. 8:15 where the pas¬ 
sage reads: ... serpents and scorpions a 
parched land pjK 10?$. which has no 
water. Just as there the phrase is used in a 
situation where there were serpents and scor¬ 
pions, in our case, too, the pit was waterless 
but it contained serpents and scorpions. 

Ramban maintains that in the literal 
sense, the Torah accentuates that they 
had no intention of drowning him in the 
pit. Had it contained water they would 
not have cast him into it, for Joseph 
would have drowned and it would have 
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been regarded as the direct murder 
which they wished to avoid. If so, the 
intent is that the pit was completely 
empty 

Ramban maintains that according to 
the Rabbinic interpretation advanced by 
Rashi, the poisonous creatures must 
have been hidden in the deep crevices of 
the pit. Had the brothers seen that the 
pit was infested with deadly reptiles, 
they would have realized that only 
Joseph's righteousness could account 
for the miracle of his survival in the pit. 
Knowing that, they would have saved 
him from all harm and vindicated him 
in their eyes. 

The consensus of commentators similarly 
agrees that Reuben, too, was unaware that 
the pit was infested. Since he meant to deter 
them from killing Joseph, he certainly could 
not have hoped to rescue him and bring him 
back to his father by casting him into mortal 
danger in an infested pit! Moreover [as noted 
by Ramban ], the brothers would never have 
sold Joseph had they seen Joseph 
miraculously survive in an infested pit. Even 


the evil Nebuchadnezzar was moved to 
repentance when he saw Hananiah, Mishael 
and Azariah survive the fiery furnace; surely 
the righteous sons of Jacob! ... 

Torah Temimah notes the Rabbinic dic¬ 
tum that the term ntjbttfn, casting, is used 
only to denote throwing from a height of at 
least twenty cubits. [See comm, to Tamid 
28b]. Accordingly, the use of the verb cast in 
our verse implies that Joseph's pit was 
twenty cubits deep. This would explain why 
the brothers were unaware that poisonous 
creatures were in the pit; they could not see 
clearly to such a depth. For, as the Sages ex¬ 
plain in connection with a Chanukah 
menorah or ^ 39 , succah covering, they may 
not be placed at a height of over twenty 
cubits because they would not be seen clearly 
from below (Shabbos 22a ). 111 

25. nnb raip?] — [And] they 
sat to eat food [lit. ~bread]. l2] 

— At a distance from the pit, so as 
not to eat brazenly at the scene of 
potential bloodshed (Rashbam v. 
28 ). 

The expression iKty*], they 


1 . The Zohar, however, assumes that Reuben was aware that the pit was infested. How then, 
the Zohar asks, could Reuben have advised casting Joseph into the pit — was he not concerned 
about the fatal bites of the deadly creatures? 

The answer offered is that Reuben was quite aware of the intense enmity which his brothers 

— led by Simeon and Levi — felt for Joseph. He reasoned that if an entire city could not escape 
these two brothers at Shechem, then if Joseph should fall into their hands they would not 
leave any evidence: not a single trace of his corpse would remain to provide Jacob at least the 
consolation of burial. Reuben therefore decided it was preferable to cast him into a reptile- 
infested pit than to let him fall into the hands of avowed, ruthless enemies. 

The rationale is that if one is deserving, God may perform a miracle to save him from 
beasts. But Providence will very rarely interfere with man's exercise of his Free Will, even 
when they seek to harm their enemies. That would require a much greater miracle. 

This is the intent of the phrase: Intending to rescue Joseph from their hand to return him to 
his father. Reuben's primary aim was to keep Joseph away from Simeon and Levi's ruthless 
clutches, opting to expose him to vicious reptiles as the lesser of the evils, so at the very worst 

— even if Providence did not interfere and save Joseph — at least there was glimmer of a 
chance that his corpse could possibly be returned to Jacob for burial. 

R' Munk concludes that Reuben was hoping for divine mercy, like King David when he 
said to the prophet Gad [II Samuel 24:14]: Let ms fall into the hands of Hashem for His 
compassion is great, but let me not fall into the hand of men. 


2 . As they were casting him into the pit they said, 'Let us eat and drink and then we shall raise 
him up and slay him.' 

After they ate and drank and were about to say the Grace After Meals, Judah said to them: 
'We are about to slay and yet we would say Grace to the Holy One, Blessed be He! We are 
nothing but blasphemers!' 

This was Judah's intent in exclaiming [v. 26] ... yya ,m 3 , ‘What! An act of plunder [or 
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37 25 They sat to eat food . Raising their eyes they saw, 

25 behold! — a caravan of Ishmaelites was coming from 


looked up [lit. lifted up their eyes ] 
never intimates a casual looking 
around, but always an intentional 
one. Throughout their meal, they 
felt uneasy. They kept looking 
toward the pit (R' Hirsch). 

That the brothers were able to sit 
down to a meal while the piercing 
cries of their doomed brother were 
still ringing in their ears proves that 
they had a clear conscience. They 
considered themselves wholly justi¬ 
fied to have acted in self-defense 
[see on v. 20 above] (Sforno). 

Midrashically, too, the Sages perceive 
how the Providential effects of their 
sinister action were ultimately favor¬ 
able and for the benefit of mankind: In 
sitting down to eat and planning to sell 
Joseph, the tribal ancestors ultimately 
benefited the entire world. For Joseph 
was sold into Egypt to provide 
sustenance to the entire world during 
the years of famine. Accordingly, the 
passage they sat down to eat food 
should be understood retrospectively: 
they made it possible for the entire 
world to eat bread (Pesikta Rabbosi 
*10:31). 

Nevertheless, in the Upper 
Realms, though God is long- 
suffering, no sin is overlooked. He 
eventually exacts punishment. 'You 
sold your brother, then sat down to 
eat/ the Holy One, Blessed be He, 
said of the Tribal Ancestors. 'There 
will yet come a time that your 
descendants will be sold in the 
midst of a feast!' And so it was 
many centuries later in Shushan, 
when the King and Haman sat 


down to drink [Esther 3:15], that 
the extermination of the Jews was 
plotted. R' Yissachar observed that 
this eventual retribution hung over 
them although Joseph forgave them 
[45:8]; how much more so when 
one does not forgive! (Midrash 
Tehillim 10). 

It appears from v. 29: And Reuben 
returned, that Reuben was not present 
throughout this time. [Thus a total of 
nine brothers sat down to eat; Joseph 
and Benjamin were also not present (Ibn 
Ezra).] According to the Midrash cited 
by Rashi in v. 29, Reuben was not pre¬ 
sent since it was his day to look after 
Jacob. According to another Midrashic 
interpretation: [Reuben did not dine nor 
otherwise associate with them on mun¬ 
dane matters] since he was occupied 
with his sackcloth and fasting in 
penitence for his having disturbed his 
father's couch [see 35:22]. 

B'chor Shor is sensitive to the dif¬ 
ficulty of suggesting that Reuben had 
gone the long distance from Dothan to 
Hebron to look after his father for one 
day. He comments that Reuben was not 
present because shepherds cannot ail sit 
together to eat; some must be available 
to look after the flocks while the others 
eat. Thus, Judah was eating with some 
of the brothers while Reuben was 
tending the sheep with the rest. This 
was why Reuben was not present, and 
Judah suggested the sale in his absence. 

nyban nK3 wbuynw nmR — A 

yt ^ : -i 

caravan of Ishmaelites was coming 
from Gilead. 

From the appearance of the 
camels, they recognized the caravan 
to be Ishmaelite. Since it was corn- 


employing the other meaning of yxa, the technical term For break bread: What! Shall there be 
breaking of bread] and Grace if we then slay our brother /' He alluded to the verse in Psalms 
10:3: *n ytq Tpa [Midrashically rendered: He who despoils and then says Grace, 

blasphemes Hashem] — He therefore went on to say, Come, let us sell him to the Ishmaelites 
(Pesikta Rabbosi 10:13. See footnote next verse where this exegesis is explained in more 
detail). 
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ing from Gilead, a source of spices, 
they surmised that it was plying the 
trade route, bringing spices to 
Egypt (Ramban). 

[On Gilead see 31:21-25.] 

According to the implication of 
Rashi [see below] this description of 
the caravan's load was not assumed 
by the brothers; instead. Scripture 
gives us these facts. The brothers 
could not have known what the 
camels were carrying until the 
caravan drew near. From the mere 
knowledge that the merchants were 
Ishmaelites, the brothers originally 
assumed that they carried their 
usual wares, evil-smelling com¬ 
modities like naphtha. 

A caravan is termed nmx in Hebrew, 
referring as it does to rnlK ’Dbln, wayfarers 
[lit. 'travelers of the road'] (Rashi). 

It has been noted that in the clear 
air of Eretz Yisrael, such a caravan 
could be discerned several miles 
away. It could take several hours 
before it reached the brothers 
(Hoffmann). 

nfcbj D’K'w: nrpbmi — [And] their 
camels [were] bearing spicery. 

The Torah informs us of their 
load to emphasize how Providence 
arranges for the reward of the 
righteous: Arabs generally traded in 
naphtha and t<*r which have a foul 
odor, but on this occasion it was 
providentially arranged that they 
carry fragrant spicery so that 
Joseph would be spared from en¬ 
during an offensive odor (Rashi 
from Midrash). 

Also, spicery is carried in small 
vials and there would be room for 


Joseph to ride on the camels. Had 
the camels been loaded with bulkier 
commodities, Joseph would have 
been forced to make the long 
journey on foot (Haamek Davar). 

The translation of nkb3 as a collective term 
for spicery follows Rashi who cites // Kings 
20.13 where the cognate term nhb3 n'3 refers 
to the house where spices were mixed [i.e., a 
perfumery.] Onkelos renders it as a kind of 
wax [probably an aromatic gum], while Ibn 
Janach [Shorashim s.v. roj] explains it as 
referring to the essence of the carob tree. 
Interestingly, further in 43:11 Rashi. too, 
renders the term in that context as meaning 
wax. 

nyi — [And] balsam. 

— I.e., the fragrant resin [ = balm] 
that exudes from the wood of the 
balsam tree (Rashi; see Shabbos 26a 
and Kerisos 6a where this balm is 
listed as one of the ingredients of 
the compound of rnup, incense). 

In Jeremiah 8:22 and 46:11 it is 
intimated that this was a product of 
Gilead (Hoffmann). 

ubi — And Lotus. 

This translation follows Rashi 
who cites the analagous Mishnaic 
term KlTUlb [see Sheviis 7:6]. He 
notes that the Sages explain it as a 
vegetable root which bears the name 
aristolochia [=birthwart]; cf. Nid- 
dah 8a (Rashi). 

In the Midrash , the term is 
rendered as rrupn, gum mastic , 
while others render it as Iabdanum, 
a fragrant gum of rockroses of the 
CisfMs genus, used in the manufac¬ 
ture of perfume. 

minb arabm — On their 

r : t ; ■ - : • : 

way to bring [them] down to Egypt. 

While the caravan was still at a 
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37 Gilead , their camels bearing spicery, balsam, and 

26-27 lotus — on their way to bring them down to Egypt. 

26 Judah said to his brothers, 'What gain will there be 
if we kill our brother and cover up his blood ? 17 Come 

distance, the brothers surmised that nip — What gain [will there be], 

it was headed toward Egypt, that [This is an idiomatic expression 
being the usual destination of spices meaning: what benefit could we 
from Gilead (Ramban). possibly derive ...?] Literally, as 

[As noted in the comm, to v. 18, the Onkelos renders it: What moneys 

plain north and west of Dothan was will we have (Rashi). lli 
crossed by the trade route from Gilead This interpretation is based on the fact 
past Beth Shean and Jezreel, on through that the verb yjra as used in Scripture contex- 

the Sharon Valley, and Lydda to Egypt.] tually refers to greed, avariciousness, unjust 

We find that Jacob later sent a gift of 8 a ‘ n c f- Lxod. 18:21 (Ibn Janach ; Heid- 

such spices to Joseph [see 43:11]; ap- enheim). 

parently these were considered precious HaKsav V HaKabbalah relates it to 
in Egypt where these resins would be ver b V2Q in Lamentations 2:17 

used medicinally, as incense, and in em- where it has the sense of execute judg- 
balming (Abarbanel; Malbim). rnent. 'Is this the right way to execute 

judgment against Joseph for his mis- 

26. Judah's proposal. deed?' Judah then went on to show how 

this course of action was undesirable, 
blj filin’ — Then [lit. Midrashically, Pesikta Rabbosi [cited 

and] Judah said to his brothers. in the footnote to v. 25] interprets yya 

Judah is named because he was as the technical term for breaking 

responsible for the decision that bread: What! Shall there be a breaking 

saved Joseph's life, just as Reuben of bread li e. shall you sit down to dine ] 

was named (v. 21-22] because he in- when we are about ,0 ki " our hr0,her! 

itiated Joseph's salvation. How- Ioitik I3’93l irnKTK ihrjj ’3 — If 

ever, the Torah concealed the iden- we kill our brother and [we] cover 

tity of the brothers who conspired up his blood? 
against Joseph and delicately re- The commentators differ on the 
ferred to them only as l’nK bj$ connotation of his argument: 

one to another (Oznaim LaTorah — Ramban: In convincing them 
following Midrash). that by throwing Joseph into the pit 

1. [Rflshi's explanation of Judah's suggestion as a mercenary one: what monetary gain could 
we reap by killing Joseph, seems to follow the Talmudic interpretation in Sanhedrin 6a. 

In expounding upon the verse in Psalms 10:3 # n yto yyil [lit. he who blesses one who is 
avaricious has blasphemed HASHEM,] the Sages explain this as a derogatory reference to Judah 
and proclaim: ni by) ,yt<jn ni ’"irj ["irnt<*nt< a^nj ’3 yyn'nt?,, upN#] rnirnmN -y-gnn-bp 
" .*n ywj T 33 yyin,, nt?#?, Whoever praises Judah [who said to his brothers ‘What gain (yy?) 
has will there be if we kill our brother and cover up his blood?'] is but a blasphemer, as it is 
written 'He who praises the one who is avaricious (yyil) blasphemed HASHEM. 

The intent of this exposition is that since Judah's advice was heeded by his brothers, he 
should have insisted that they return him to Jacob, rather than suggesting that they sell him. 

Maharsha explains the intent to be: Whoever praises Judah for having suggested that 
money be a consideration in determining Joseph's fate, thereby blasphemes Hashem since 
Judah should have invoked fear of committing murder as a deterrent, not considerations of 
profit. 

Alternatively, Maharsha offers that since Judah's advice did result in Joseph's being spared,' 
the Talmud might have meant an opposite interpretation. This is based on the frequent prac- 
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they would not be guilty of murder 
[see comm, to v. 22], Reuben had 
already persuaded the brothers not 
to kill Joseph. Now Judah said: 
'Surely even by sending him to his 
death in this indirect way we will be 
considered murderers, and we will 
have thereby covered his blood (see 
below) like common killers.' 

Ramban continues that one who 
causes murder is indeed considered 
a murderer. This is evidenced in II 
Sam. 12:9 where the prophet 
Nathan accused King David of 
murdering Uriah though David had 
only ordered Uriah placed in a 
situation that resulted in his death. 
The only difference between the 
two forms of murder is that the 
punishment is greater for one who 
personally murders than for one 
who indirectly causes death [for as 
noted above in v. 22, the latter is 


punished only by the hands of 
Heaven and not by human courts]. 
Thus both Reuben and Judah were 
correct. 

Sforno : What benefit will accrue 
from killing him? If we seek the 
satisfaction of revenge, the deed 
will recoil on our own heads since 
we will come to grieve over our 
brutality. If, however, we intend the 
killing as a warning to other poten¬ 
tial enemies, that cannot be 
achieved since we will have to con¬ 
ceal his blood and none will know. 
[Similarly, Abarbanel and M albim.] 

... We will not even have the satisfac¬ 
tion of boasting about our revenge since 
we will have to hide our act from Father. 
Human nature is such that revenge is 
not truly sweet unless one can boast of 
it (Chizkuni). 

— R' Hirsch: How would the 
death of our brother serve our pur- 


tice of Scripture and the Sages to use a euphemism in place of particularly unpleasant word. 
Thus a blind person is called "rtnj ng, one with much light or enhanced vision. Similarly, in¬ 
stead of bbp, curse , the Sages frequently substitute the euphemistic expression "pa, bless. In 
connection with Judah, the Sages would be saying: Whoever curses ppgn lit. blesses = a 
euphemism for bbpn, curses ] Judah for using absence of profit as the reason for not killing 
Joseph, thereby blasphemes HASHEM since Judah's motive was entirely for the sake of 
Heaven. He felt that his brothers would not listen to him had he suggested that they release 
Joseph for a pure motive. He therefore advanced the suggestion that they rid themselves of 
Joseph by selling him; it was his only hope of sparing Joseph's life. This is termed 'blasphemy 
to HASHEM' because the Hebrew name rnirp [Yehudah], Judah, contains all the letters of 
HASHEM's Four-Letter-name, with the addition of a 1, dalet [see Overview to Ruth). 

See also Torah Temimah who supports this interpretation inasmuch as Jacob, in the bless¬ 
ings before his death, also praised Judah's efforts [but cf. Tosafos ad. loc. sv. K^K and foot¬ 
note to previous verse.] 

In Midrash Rabbah cited in the comm., the implication is also that in recording Judah's sug¬ 
gestion the Torah p r aises him. It should not be thought that Judah was mercenary, for he saw 
no other way of saving him. 

[Comp. Mechilta Beshallach 85, however, where Judah is praised only moderately for his 
feeble but sincere efforts — he should have taken a firmer stand and advised that they restore 
him to Jacob. See also Sotah 13 (cited in footnote to 38:7 and comm, to 38:11) where Judah is 
criticized for abandoning his good deed of trying to rescue Joseph, leaving it unfinished. One 
who leaves a good deed uncompleted, the Sages teach, will eventually bury his wife and 
children, as indeed happened to Judah. (Reuben is not castigated in this way since he had, in 
fact saved Joseph from murder by his brothers. That they sold Joseph before Reuben could 
rescue him from the pit and return him to Jacob was no fault of Reuben).] 
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let us sell him to the Ishmaelites — hut let our hand 
not he upon him , for he is our brother, our own 
flesh.' His brothers agreed. 


pose better than sending him far 
away from us? 

It is noted that Judah's apprehen¬ 
sion was not based on knowledge 
that the pit contained snakes and 
scorpions, but on the fear that 
Joseph would die of thirst and 
hunger (Mizrachi to u. 22 s.v. nn 
UHpn). 

[Thus, Judah directed his appeal 
not to emotion but to reason: Leav¬ 
ing Joseph in the pit also means to 
kill him.] 

inyriK ir»p3i — And [we] cover up 
his blood. 

— Figuratively: Conceal the fact 
of his death (Rashi; Radak and 
most commentators). 

Rashi pursues a figurative interpretation 
since, in the literal sense, no blood had been 
spilled (Mizrachi). 

Ramban interprets the phrase in 
its literal sense since murderers 
generally do away with their victim 
by burying the corpse and 'conceal¬ 
ing his blood.' In this case, the in- 
. ference was that by letting Joseph 
languish and die in the pit, they 
would in effect be murdering him 
and covering his blood with dust. 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah interprets 
this in the figurative sense: ' ... And 
garb ourselves with [the moral stain 
of having shed] his blood. 

27. D’bKynu/’b uianji 13 b — 

■ ■ < w k ■ wm • ■ k i ■ 

• • ■ a * a a 

Come [idiomatic; lit. go] let us sell 
him to the Ishmaelites. 

— They are traveling to a distant 
country; the matter will never be 
discovered (Ramban, v. 25). 

— By selling him, we will be 
punishing him measure for 
measure: He wished to become our 


master, now he will be a slave (Sfor- 
no). 

Kin intyn ir»riK *3 in^nrrbK irm — 

•* ▼ r » 1 “ t: 

But [lit. and] let our hand not be 
upon him, for he is our brother, our 
own flesh. 

But let our hand not be upon him. 
Even though he will die in the pit, 
and our involvement in it will be 
only indirect, nevertheless we will 
have been instrumental in his death. 
Let our hand not have even that in¬ 
volvement — if we sell him he will 
not die (Radak). 

He is our brother from one 
father, and our flesh inasmuch as 
our mothers were sisters and it 
is the mother who supplies the flesh 
[Niddah 31a] (Haamek Davar). 

[Comp. Laban's remark to Jacob 
(29:14): You are my flesh and bones. 
Cf. also Meshech Chochmah and 
M aharsha Niddah ad.loc.] 

[On the expression flesh denoting 
one familial entity, cf. also on 2:24 r*iii 

And they shall become one 

flesh.] 

T»nK — [And] his brothers 

agreed. 

The brothers reasoned: It has 
already been decreed at the Cove¬ 
nant Between the Parts [15:13] that 
the descendants of our ancestor 
Abraham are to be enslaved. We are 
all his descendants. If we sell Joseph 
as a slave, perhaps the decree will 
be fulfilled in him alone (Chizkuni). 

The translation of iyplp'1 [lit- 
...heard] as agreed [in the sense of 
heeded] follows Rashi who notes that 
whenever the verb VOV has the contex¬ 
tual sense of heeding, agreeing with or 
obeying , Onkelos uses the Aramaic root 
hup. Examples are our verse; 28:7: And 
Jacob obeyed his father; Exod. 24:7: 
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ynu/31 niyifi; We will do and we will 
obey [cf. also 34:24], — However, where 
the word literally means hear with the 
auditory sense, Onkelos employs the 
root ynu/, hear, which is used in 
Aramaic as well as Hebrew. Examples 
are 3:8: They heard the sound of 
HASHEM God manifesting Itself in the 
garden; 27:5; 31:1; Exod. 16:12. 

[Rashi pursues this interpretation since the 
Torah could not mean the obvious fact that 
the brothers heard with their ears what Judah 
had spoken. 

28 . nnrju D’no D’WJK nay!] — 

Then [lit. and) Midianite men, 
traders, passed by. 

[The appearance of a Midianite 
caravan surprises us, as we have 
previously been informed only of 
an Ishmaelite caravan]: 

This was another caravan. The 
Torah thus indicates that he was 
sold several times (Rashi)... 

man ciul’ iVjpi — 

[And] they drew Joseph up and 
lifted him out of the pit and sold 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites. 

They drew refers to the sons of 
Jacob — they took him out of the pit 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites; in 
turn, the Ishmaelites sold him to the 
Midianites, and the Midianites to 
the Egyptians (Rashi). 

That the brothers, acting on Judah's 
advice, sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites is 
basic to Rashi's exegesis which is based 
on the Talmud and Midrash. Though 
the Torah does no 1- explicitly mention 
that the Ishmaelites sold Joseph to the 
Midianites, Rashi relies on v. 36 which 
states that the Medanites [whom Rashi 
apparently identifies with their brother- 
clan the Midianites; see comm, there] 
had sold Joseph to Egypt. Obviously 
they had to have purchased Joseph 
before they had sold him (Mizrachi). 


<■•3 Who sold Joseph? 

— The alternate views. 

This passage constitutes the turning 
point in the history of Joseph; it marks 
the descent of the Israelites into Egypt. 
The subject of the passage has been a 
matter of much controversy among the 
commentators. It should be noted that a 
reading of v. 28, in isolation, would 
strongly intimate that the Midianites 
were the ones who pulled Joseph from 
the pit and sold him. 

Rashi, following the Talmudic ex¬ 
egesis, postulates that the subject of this 
latter passage — they drew Joseph up ... 
and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites — 
reverts to the brothers who are the sub¬ 
ject of the previous verse and not to the 
Midianites who are the subject of the 
immediately preceding phrase. This 
identification is followed by many com¬ 
mentators. In fact, Ramban to 24:32 
cites our passage as an example of a 
subject changing within the same verse, 
in this case from the Midianites to the 
sons of Jacob. 

That Jacob's sons, the tribal ances¬ 
tors, sold their brother is the basis of 
much Rabbinic exegesis, and its 
Hashkafah (philosophic) implications 
are discussed in the Overview to this 
Sidrah (see also footnote to v. 15]. In 
general, as R' Bachya notes, the later 
imperial decree against the Ten Martyrs 
who were slain during the Roman 
Persecutions was on account of the sin 
of the sale of Joseph by the ten brothers. 
[See Midrash Mishlei s.v. pn bs. The 
martyrs are generally identified as: R' 
Shimon ben Gamliel; R' Yishmael the 
High Priest; R' Akiva; R' Yehudah 
ben Bava; R' Chaninah ben Teradion; 
R' Yeshovav the Scribe; R' Elazar ben 
Dama; R' Chaninah ben Chachinai; R' 
Chutzpis the Meturgeman and R' Elazar 
ben Shamua.] It is unclear how we ar¬ 
rive at the total of ten brothers, since 
Reuben was not involved in the sale, 
and Benjamin, who was only about nine 
years old, had been at home during the 
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28 Joseph up and lifted him out of the pit and sold 


entire episode. However, R' Bachya in¬ 
cludes Reuben in the number and main¬ 
tains that by his participation in the for¬ 
mulation of the plot against Joseph, he 
shared responsibility for the sale as 
well).] 

As we shall see, however, not all com¬ 
mentators agree that it was the brothers 
who lifted Joseph out of the pit and sold 
him, nor do they all agree with the iden¬ 
tity of the caravans and the sequence of 
transferences by which Joseph even¬ 
tually ended up in Egypt. 

Among the various difficulties that 
inspire the various interpretations is the 
contextual flow of the narrative itself, 
and the surprise introduction of Midi¬ 
anite merchants in the midst of the ac¬ 
count of the sale. 

In v. 27 we are told that the brothers 
agreed to Judah's suggestion that they 
sell Joseph to the caravan of Ishmael- 
ites. Then, in u. 28, in apparent com¬ 
pliance with this suggestion, we are told 
that they [= presumably the brothers] 
drew Joseph up ... and sold Joseph to 
the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of 
silver. However, prior to this narrative, 
previously unmentioned Midianite 
merchants are inexplicably introduced 
--to us. Who were they and what was 
their role? 

Rashi, as noted above, advances the 
Talmudic exegesis that the mention of 
the Midianite merchants at this point 
prepares us for v. 36 where they are 
implicitly recorded as Joseph's owners; 
thereby we are shown that a three-fold 
sale had taken place: The brothers sold 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites, who sold him 
to the Midianites, who sold him to 
Potiphar in Egypt. [This is inferred 
from u. 36 which states the Midianites 
sold him; obviously, then, they must 
have bought him.] 

[It appears that Rashi identifies the 
Midianites with their brother-clan the 
Medanites mentioned in v. 36.] 

The seemingly left unanswered ques¬ 
tion is what we are to make of 39:1 


where Potiphar is described as having 
bought Joseph 'from the hand of the 
Ishmaelites who brought him down 
there.' Even Mizrachi, writes: 'I do not 
know what Rashi would make of that 
verse.' 

The Daas Zekeinim basically share 
Rashi's view that the brothers sold 
Joseph. In reconciling some of the 
Scriptural difficulties, however, they 
differ drastically in the sequence of the 
sale and the identity of the various 
purchasers. According to them there 
were four sales, not three. 

They postulate that the brothers had 
agreed to sell Joseph to the approaching 
Ishmaelite caravan. But while they were 
discussing the matter, a group of 
Midianite merchants passed by and the 
brothers sold Joseph to them while he 
was still in the pit. The Midianites 
hauled him out of the pit and in turn 
sold him to the Ishmaelites who had ar¬ 
rived in the interim. The Ishmaelites 
sold him to the Medanites who sold him 
to the Egyptians. That in 39:1 we are 
told that Potiphar bought him from the 
hand of the Ishmaelites is no contradic¬ 
tion. Potiphar's suspicions were aroused 
by Joseph's handsome and commanding 
appearance. He could not believe that 
the dark-skinned Medanites could have 
owned a 'white slave,' especially a white 
boy of such carriage and ability; usually 
th e situation was reversed. The 
Ishmaelites were therefore brought to 
give their 'hand' — i.e., the necessary 
guarantee, that the Medanites were in¬ 
deed the legitimate owners. This then is 
the force of 39:1: Potiphar bought him 
from the hand [i.e. as a result of the sur¬ 
ety of the hand — the guarantee] of the 
Ishmaelites — though the Medanites 
were actually his owners. 

Ramban follows Rashi's view that the 
brothers lifted Joseph out of the pit and 
sold him, but he proposes a different 
solution to the identity of the caravans 
and hence the nature of the sale. 

He cites Ibn Ezra who maintains that 
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the Midianites are referred to by the 
designation Ishmaelites. [Radak in 
Judges 8:24 interprets similarly on the 
basis that Midian was the son of 
Keturah who is traditionally identified 
with Hagar, mother of Ishmael.]* 11 
Ramban disgrees with this identifica¬ 
tion on various contextual grounds and 
maintains that the Ishmaelites and 
Midianites were distinct peoples who 
together formed one caravan. For when 
the caravan, which had seemed from 
afar to be Ishmaelite, drew closer, they 
discovered that it was composed of 
Ishmaelite camel drivers who hired 
themselves and their camels to 
Midianite merchants — traders — but 
who were not themselves engaged in 
trade. 

Thus, according to Ramban, the 
brothers planned to sell Joseph to 
Ishmaelites, but they actually sold him 
to Midianites. 

Accordingly, the verse which states: 
They sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites 
implies that the Midianites purchasers 
turned him over to their Ishmaelite 
haulers who would transport him to 
Egypt. This is also the implication of the 
verse [39:1]: from the hand of the 
Ishmaelites who brought him down 
there, for Joseph was in their care — but 
the Midianites were his owners. This is 
the force of the verse: And the Meda- 
nites [ = Midianites] sold him to Egypt. 

Ramban proceeds to defend his ex¬ 
egesis by demonstrating that the Torah 
often employs this narrative method. 


Sometimes it attributes a deed to its 
primary author, and at other times to 
the ultimate commissioner of the deed, 
or intermediary. Thus, God is 
sometimes credited with an act as in 
Deut. 11:7: All the marvelous deeds 
that HASHEM performed in Egypt and 
in the Wilderness; while at other times 
Moses is credited with the same deeds, 
as in (ibid. 34:12): ... that Moses per¬ 
formed in the sight of all Israel. Similar¬ 
ly, Solomon is credited with the work in 
the Temple [/ Kings 7:51] which was 
actually executed by Hiram [ibid. v. 14]. 

[Thus, following Ramban's thesis the 
Torah alternately refers to Joseph's cap- 
tors as Ishmaelites and Midianites, 
because the Torah sometimes attributes 
a deed to its immediate cause, in our 
context the Midianites, and at others to 
its more indirect one, in our context the 
Ishmaelites.] 

Sforno pursues a somewhat similar in¬ 
terpretation, maintaining however, that it 
was with the Ishmaelites — who were acting 
as intermediaries for the Midianites — that 
the brothers negotiated. The brothers did not 
wish to deal directly with the Midianites, 
who, as merchants, traveled to many towns 
and might recognize them at some later time. 
They did not have this apprehension about 
dealing with the Ishmaelites who, as caravan 
leaders, took circuitous routes. The Midian¬ 
ites were the actual purchasers, however. A 
parallel to this sale of a brother by brothers 
occurred during the wars with the Romans — 
especially during the period of tyrranical 
Hasmoneans — when Jews sold their own 
kinfolk to the Romans. 


1. Ibn Ezra's view that Midianites and Ishmaelites are designations for one people, is followed 
by many commentators — among them Abarbanel and Ralbag — Ramban's criticism notwith¬ 
standing. 

Among its foremost proponents is R' Yosef B'chor Schor. He explains that the ancestors of 
the Midianites, Medanites and Ishmaelites were brothers — children of Abraham's con¬ 
cubines, Though the Torah refers to them interchangeably by differed names, they are really 
one and the same, just as Jews are interchangeably called Jews, Hebrews, and Israelites. There 
is according to this view no discrepancy in the narrative. 

Interestingly even Rashi's supercommentary, Gur Aryeh, subscribes to Ibn Ezra's in¬ 
terpretation. He maintains that the Torah refers to the Midianites as Ishmaelites since the lat¬ 
ter were the primary clan [much as we would refer to Middle Eastern Semites by the common 
designation Arab]. From the way the Midianites were dressed, the brothers and Potiphar as¬ 
sumed them to be Ishmaelites, but the Torah informs us that they were really Midianites. Pos¬ 
sibly it was a caravan composed of several peoples — including Midianites — and the whole of 
which was referred to by the general term Ishmaelite. 
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Not all commentators, however, 
agree that the brothers sold Joseph. 
Based on the context of the verse which 
begins with the approach of the 
Midianites, these commentators main¬ 
tain that the Midianites, not the 
brothers, drew Joseph out of the pit. 
Furthermore, according to this thesis, 
these Midianites sold him without the 
brothers' knowledge or consent. 

One of the earliest proponents of this 
approach, which has its roots in 
Tanchuma Y ashan, is Rashbam. [He is 
followed (with many important 
changes) by Chizkuni, R'Bachya, 
R'Hirsch, Malbim and Netziv. (The lat¬ 
ter maintains however that the brothers 
observed how the Midianite — drawn to 
the pit by Joseph's cries — hauled him 
out and were joyous that their desired 
goal was being executed by others 
without their own active participation). 

We cite Rashbam fully: 

'And Midianite merchants passed by. 
This occurred while they were sitting 
down partaking of their meal. They [the 
brothers] had positioned themselves at 
some distance from the pit so as to avoid 
[callously] eating on the blood', and 
they waited for the Ishmaelites they had 
seen. Before the Ishmaelites arrived, 
another group — Midianites — passed, 
saw Joseph in the pit, lifted him out, 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites. It may 
be that the brothers were unaware of it 
[until Reuben discovered his absence 
from the pit]. Though the Torah later 
states [Joseph s charge when he 
revealed himself to his brothers (45:4)): 
I am Joseph your brother ] whom you 
sold to Egypt, this was meant only in 
the sense of their primary responsibility 
for the sale [by having thrown him into 
the pit in the first place]. This appears 
to me correct on the basis of profound 
interpretation of the plain meaning of 
Scripture. For the expression then 


Midianite men, traders, passed by 
implies that they passed by quite coin¬ 
cidentally and they [not the brothers] 
sold him to the Ishmaelites.' 

He continues, that 'even if one wishes 
to say [as Rashi does] that the phrase 
they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites 
means that the brothers sold him, then 
we would have to say that the brothers 
asked the Midianites to draw Joseph out 
of the pit, and afterwards they [the 
brothers) sold him to the Ishmaelites.' 

According to those who follow the 
primary interpretation advanced by 
Rashbam that Joseph was sold without 
the knowledge of the brothers [clearly 
not the traditional Rabbinic interpreta¬ 
tion], it would appear that the brothers 
thought he had died. Reuben discovered 
his disappearance and was convinced 
that a wild animal had killed him. They, 
too, were convinced that this was the 
case, and they devised the scheme of 
dipping his tunic in blood to protect 
themselves and convince their father 
that Joseph had indeed been devoured 
by a wild beast. Several texts are 
answered by this premise, including 
Judah's vehement insistence that Joseph 
was dead [44:20] as well as the intent of 
Joseph's later remark [40:15] / was 
stolen — not sold — from the land of the 
Hebrews. It also explains why — after 
the brothers suffered complete remorse 
for their act [42:22] — they did not go to 
all ends to find him and relieve their 
father's unconsolable anguish over 
Joseph's absence. [The Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation of these passages is dealt 
with in the commentary to the respec¬ 
tive verses.] 

t]P3 Dntpya — For twenty [pieces 
of] silver..iu 

— Two pieces of silver for each, 
which they used to buy shoes [see 
Amos 2:6]. Thus they heaped 


1. The solemn ban against divulging what had occurred. 

It is at this point that the brothers proposed to proclaim a nnn, solemn ban, forbidding 
anyone from divulging to Jacob what had occurred. 

(It is noteworthy that according to Sefer Chassidim, ed. Mekitzei Nirdamim 11562, Joseph 
too was adjured by this dreaded oath. He was prohibited from attempting to return to Jacob, 
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further indignity upon Joseph by become of his dreams [u. 20]l 
buying shoes with the money. They (Tanchuma; Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer). 
said. We will tread upon him sym- They settled for such a paltry 
bolicaily and we will see what will sum since they were eager to be rid 

or even notifying his father by word of mouth or letter of his whereabouts without their con¬ 
sent. This accounts for Joseph's failure to contact Jacob throughout his twenty-two year 
period in Egypt. Even had Joseph not consented to this dread oath, he was bound by it. Such is 
the law; when a quorum of ten adult males invoke a solemn ban, the entire community 
becomes bound by it.J 

Judah said to them: 'Reuben is not here, and a ban by less than ten people is not valid' (Ben¬ 
jamin was absent, too). What did they do? — They associated the Almighty with them so that 
He should not reveal the matter of Jacob. 

Because of the ban, the Holy One, Blessed be He, did not tell Jacob what had occurred. 
Though it is written [Psalms 147:19): apjnV I??! T’JE, He declares His word to Jacob, He did 
not reveal this matter to him, and Jacob remained ignorant of what had occurred. 

Isaac was still alive at this time. (As noted in the comm, to 35:29, he was to live another 
twelve years beyond Joseph's sale; cf. v. 2 s.v. tjpl']. He did know (prophetically] that Joseph 
was living, but seeing that God Himself did not reveal it, he did not dare reveal it (Tanchuma; 
Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer; Rashi v. 33 from Midrash). (When the brothers eventually told Jacob 
that Joseph was alive in Egypt, their decision to tell him was a de facto annulment of the ban. 
See also comm, to 41:51.) 

For this same reason Isaac did not pray that God annul the decree and inform Jacob of 
Joseph's whereabouts, although it was certainly within his province as a tzaddik to do so. He 
realized that Jacob's ignorance of the event was essential to the Divine workings of Providence. 
That God informed Isaac at all of what had occurred was so that Isaac should not spend his 
last years grieving the 'death' of a grandson. Only Jacob deserved such grief because it was 
punishment for the grief he had caused his parents during his twenty-two years of absence. 
Furthermore, had Isaac — who died before Joseph's rise to eminence in Egypt was revealed — 
not been informed, he would have remained ignorant until his dying day that Joseph was in¬ 
deed alive; Jacob, on the other hand, lived to see Joseph as a supreme regent of all Egypt 
(Yafeh Toar). 

* * * 

That God allowed Himself to be associated in this ban does not infer that He associates 
Himself with evil-doers V'n. He participated for several reasons: 

(a) To prevent Jacob from pronouncing an eternal curse upon his progeny which would 
have had disastrous results for all time. If only his tears resulted in the death of the Ten Mar¬ 
tyrs (see comm, above), how much more of an effect would his curse have had! (Chemdas 
Yamim). 

(b) It was also part of the Divine Will that the family destiny unfold according to the 
Providential plan. The ultimate goal was that events should evolve into Jacob's honorable de¬ 
scent to Egypt. Had it been otherwise, he would never have left the sacred environs of Eretz 
YIsrael to go to the immoral Egypt; instead he would have sent emissaries to purchase Joseph's 
freedom (Sifsei Kohen); 

(c) God desired that Joseph's twenty-two years of isolated absence during which Jacob was 
unaware of his welfare should be an atonement for the like period during which Jacob had 
been with Laban and had not fulfilled the mitzvah of honoring his parents (see on 29:18} 
(Sefer Chassidim ed. Mekeitzei Nirdamim 81562). 

R' Bachya observes additionally that the notion of God associating Himself with man to 
make a quorum is not unprecendented. Abraham, loo, had asked God to include His Majesty 
with the righteous of Sodom in order to make up the necessary quorum of ten to save the in¬ 
habitants (see on 18:28, s.v. rPnttfnn). The brothers rationalized that it was justifiable to as¬ 
sociate God with their oath in order to spare Jacob even greater grief and to prevent the eternal 
repercussions of his curse on his progeny. 
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29-30 29 Reuben returned to the pit — and behold, Joseph 

was not in the pit! So he rent his garments. 30 Return- 


of him at any price (Ralbag). 

But couldn't the sale of the hand¬ 
some Joseph have commanded a 
much higher price? — Perhaps it 
means twenty pieces of silver for 
each brother. Or according to Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer, since Joseph's face 
had a ghastly pallor from his fear of 
the serpents and scorpions, he 
looked sickly and they could not de- 
mand more for him (Da'as 
Zekeinim). 

The Sages in Y erushalmi Shekalim 
2:3 remark that because they sold 
Rachel's firstborn for twenty dinarim [a 
shekel = touT dinarim] of silver, 
therefore we redeem our firstborns for 
twenty dinarim of silver ( = five 
shekalim) [as an atonement for the mis¬ 
deed of our ancestors (R' Bachya). See 
Numbers 10:15-6.] 

Mechech Chochma [to Exod. 13 s.v. 

“ipp] finds this puzzling. Why, he asks, 
should even descendants of Joseph have to 
redeem their firstborn by paying a sum to the 
Kohanim, descendants of Levi, when Levi [as 
"noted in comm, to v. 19] was one of the 
prime instigators of the sale! He suggests, 
therefore, that Y erushalmi’s intent is: In sell¬ 
ing Joseph, Rachel's firstborn, Levi agreed 
that he was worth no more than five 
shekalim. Consequently Levi's descendants 
must also be content with accepting no more 
than that amount for the redemption of 
Israel's firstborn. 

Furthermore, Y erushalmi Shekalim 
(ibid.) continues, since each brother's 
share of these twenty pieces of silver 
was two pieces of silver, equaling a half¬ 
shekel, we give a half-shekel annually 
for the Temple upkeep. 

nnnyn cjpv n# non*} — Then [lit. 
and] they [=the Midianites/Me- 
danites (Rashi; Mizrachi)] brought 
Joseph to Egypt. 


29. Reuben discovers Joseph's 
absence. 

plKT — (Lit. and] 

Reuben returned to the pit. 

— In order to rescue him and 
return him to Jacob [see comm, to v. 
22 ]. 

Reuben was not present at 
Joseph's sale, it having been his 
turn to attend Jacob. Alternatively, 
he did not participate in the meal 
and was not present at the sale 
because he was occupied with 
fasting and sackcloth in penitence 
for having disarranged his father's 
couch [in the incident with Bilhah; 
see 35:22] (Rashi from Midrash). 

Following the latter interpretation, 
the expression 'returned to the pit' has 
the metaphoric connotation of 'repented 
[ = returned] to the original source of 
purity and sinlessness' (Yafeh Toar). 

According to Rashi's first interpretation, 
the implication is that Reuben's absence was 
unavoidable; he had to leave Joseph in the pit 
at such a crucial time in order to perform the 
mitzuah of tending to his father's needs. 

Following the second interpretation we 
must assume that Reuben's penitence was 
done in private. This would reconcile with 
the tradition cited by Rashi to Deut. 33:7 s.v. 

ntOi that Reuben repented the matter 
with Bilhah after Judah's penitence for his 
affair with Tamar. [See 38:26]. Apparently, 
since the episode of Tamar had not yet occur¬ 
red, we must surmise that Reuben's 
penitence now was still private; after Judah 
repented, Reuben repented publicly 
(Mizrachi; Tzeidah LaDerech). 

B'chor Shor differs in the literal sense 
with the suggestion that Reuben 
journeyed the long distance from 
Dothan to Hebron to look after his 
father for one day. See comm . to v. 25 
end of s.v. 131^]. 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer , 
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Reuben had slipped away, awaiting an 
opportunity to rescue Joseph; therefore 
he was not present at the sale. 111 

lnpTiK ini?”] — So [lit. and] he 
rent his garments. 

[In a manifestation of his grief.] 
[Cf. Jacob's rending in v. 34.] 

30. 133’N ib’n — The boy is gone 
[lit. is not]! 

— I do not even have his remains 
to bring back to Father! (Zohar). 

Nn”»3K J13N ’am — And l — where 

T * —I T t ' T “ 

can I go? [in. and l, where shall I 
come?]. 

Where can I flee from my father's 
grief? (Rashi). 

The sense is: The boy is missing and I 
[as the eldest son who will bear the 
greatest responsibility for the matter] 
must flee because of the grief this will 
cause Father. But where can I flee? 
(Maharshal). 

Reuben despaired at the prospect of 
seeing Jacob's grief. By ignoring the ter¬ 
rible effect their deed would have on 
their father, the brothers acted more cal¬ 
lously than Esau who resolved to 
murder Jacob only after the death of 
their father. But until Reuben 
proclaimed this consideration, the 


brothers ignored it. That these righteous 
people could do so is further proof that 
they were helpless pawns in executing 
God's plan to bring Joseph to Egypt 
(Oznaim laTorah). 

Another reason Reuben felt more 
responsible than the others was that it 
would be said that he was jealous of 
Joseph to whom Jacob had awarded the 
birthright after the incident of Bilhah 
[See I Chrort. 5:1 and comm, to 35:23] 
(Chizkuni). 

Also, Judah had made the proposal to 
sell Joseph, while Reuben had initially 
proposed throwing Joseph into the pit 
(ibid.). 

Ralbag perceives the sense to be: 
'How can I appear before Father 
without even a trace of Joseph's corpse 
to prove he is dead. Jacob will sustain a 
hope that Joseph was kidnapped and 
make me search for him to the end of 
the world.' 

The term to usually refers to return¬ 
ing home: How can I possibly return 
home [to father]! (HaRechasim 
leBik'ah).^ 1 

[We have preserved the idiomatic double 
use of the pronoun "UK ... ’UK]. Ibn Ezra com¬ 
ments that this is but Hebrew style and that a 
single 'ice would have sufficed. However, our 
translation attempts to reproduce the 
nuances of the Hebrew text whenever pos¬ 
sible.] 


1. Many disturbing questions arise regarding Reuben's handling of the situation: 

Why didn't Reuben — who spent his time in penitence — take his portion of food and cast it 
to the starving Joseph in the pit? Why did he not save him while the brothers were eating; 
wouldn't that have been more appropriate than occupying himself with fasting and sackcloth 
while his brother was in mortal danger? 

Only one response adequately answers all such questions: It was the absolute Will of 
Heaven that Joseph be brought down to Egypt! (Oznarm laTorah). 

Asking the same question, Tzror HaMor concludes that Reuben had been waiting for an 
auspicious time to save Joseph. In the interim he isolated himself and engaged in acts of 
penitence, but Providence did not allow him to execute his intended rescue. His brothers sold 
Joseph before Reuben returned to the pit. 

2. R‘ Hirsch notes that Reuben did not say where shalllgo; instead he used the word K3, 
come. This word has the connotation of coming home, or some other place where one has 
a feeling of belonging. Thus, Reuben's words should be understood as expressing a feeling 
of shame, as if to say. 'There is no place where I can hold up my head without feeling that 
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37 ing to his brothers he said, 'The boy is gone! And / - 

31 “32 where can / go?' 

31 They took Joseph's tunic, slaughtered a goat 
ling, and dipped the tunic in the blood . 32 They dis 


31. The brothers prepare an alibi. 

(The Torah does not record the 
brothers' response to Reuben's out¬ 
burst, and it is not entirely clear 
whether he learned what had really oc¬ 
curred. How their subsequent decision 
to dip Joseph s tunic in blood was a 
suitable response to Reuben's outburst 
similarly needs clarification]: 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 
and Tanchuma Y ashan, they told 
Reuben what they had done and their 
ban against revealing it (see footnote u. 
28]. When he heard the ban, he kept his 
peace. 

According to the Zohar, they did not 
reveal the sale even to Reuben. Accor¬ 
dingly he believed that Joseph was dead 
until Joseph revealed himself to his 
brothers in Egypt. 

The commentators who maintain that 
the brothers, too, were unaware that 
Midianites had snatched up Joseph 
from the pit and sold him, maintain that 
when Reuben informed them that 
Joseph was missing they all sincerely 
believed that Joseph had been devoured 
by a wild beast. Thus, they were not in¬ 
tentionally lying to their father. They 
brought the bloody tunic to assure him 
that indeed such was the case and that 
the matter was beyond their control and 
responsibility (see Chizkuni). 

In any case, the dipping of Joseph's 
tunic in blood was a response to 
Reuben's outburst inasmuch as it 
provided him with the 'evidence' to 
convince Jacob that Joseph was indeed 
dead and not just missing. Otherwise, as 
mentioned above, Reuben was ap¬ 
prehensive that Jacob would have sent 
him, as the firstborn, to the very ends of 
the earth to find his still-living son (Or 

HaChaim). 


At the same time it removed the 
culpability from all of the brothers. 
They knew that if they were to remain 
silent, Jacob would suspect them, for he 
knew of their hatred for Joseph 
(Ramban v. 32). 

cjpv n}n3 m nif irip’i — [And] they 
took Joseph's tunic. 

The commentators differ as to 
whether the word tunic here refers 
to his a’p? mhp, fine-woolen tunic, 
or merely to his undershirt [lit. 
under-tunic] [cf. v. 23]. Meleches 
Machsheves in the next verse in¬ 
terprets that it was his undershirt 
that they dipped and sent to Jacob. 
The majority of commentators 
maintain, however, that they used 
his fine woolen tunic. 

any *r»yty — [And they] 

slaughtered a goatling. 

They chose a goatling because its 
blood resembles human blood 
(Rashi). 

The term onw denotes ritual slaughter. 

The Midrash notes that this passage vin¬ 
dicates the brothers against Joseph's earlier 
charges of eating flesh from living animals. 
Even in their degradation, they ritually 
slaughtered the goatling and would not eat 
its flesh while it was still alive [see Rashi to v. 
2 s.v. nyn 01^91 n$. 

Torah Sheleimah *161 cites a Midrash that 
even in this matter God was repaying Jacob 
measure for measure. Jacob had deceived his 
father with skins of goat-kids [27:16]; 
therefore his sons now deceived him with a 
goat. [See also 38 :25.] 

Dig njhpn ni$ ibapn — And [they] 
dipped the tunic in the blood. 

Rashi makes the grammatical 


everyone will avoid me and hold recriminations against me — there is no place where I can 
"come home.'" 

Why should only Reuben — and none of the others — have felt so responsible? He possibly 
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note that the noun runs in its ab¬ 
solute state is vowelized nans. 

• 

When it occurs in the construct 
state, it is vowelized njh? as in 
n3 rgrq, n’p? njrp, t|Dl’ run?. 

32. D«"p?N Vk ... inVV’] — 

a 1 i T 

[And] they dispatched ... and they 
brought it to their father. 

The expression they dispatched 
implies that they sent the infor¬ 
mation through messengers; and 
they — the messengers — brought it 
to their father. [The brothers did 
not want to be the ones to tell Jacob 
since their well-known dislike of 
Joseph might arouse Jacob's suspi¬ 
cion (Chizkuni). Additionally they 
did not want to be the 'foolish 
bearers of evil tidings' (Gur Aryeh), 
nor could they bear to witness 
Jacob's grief or lie to his face (Oz- 
naim leTorah).] Possibly, they sent 
the tunic ahead to Hebron to await 
their own arrival, and later brought 
it to their father themselves, and 
told him they found it. They 
realized that silence would only 
have aroused Jacob's suspicion 
(Ramban). 

According to Targum Yonasan, 
the brothers sent the tunic with the 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah. Since 
they were known to be Joseph's 


friends (see comm, to v. 2 s.v. torn 
*iya], Jacob would not suspect them 
of foul play. 

R' Bachya cites a Midrash that 
the brothers cast lots to determine 
who should bring the tunic, and 
Judah was chosen [comp. Sotah 10b 
cited below]. 

Ramban cites another translation 
[mentioned in Radak ] of in 1 ?#’!. ac¬ 
cording to which the verb, in our 
context means and they pierced; cf. 

by the sword, in Job 36:12. The 
intent is that they pierced the tunic with 
a sword in many places to give it the ap¬ 
pearance of having been gnashed by a 
wild beast's fangs and claws. [Cf. Gur 
Aryeh]. 

nM — And [they said, 

'We found this.' 

As noted above, the brothers 
took turns coming back to Hebron 
to attend to Jacob's personal needs. 
When Joseph failed to return, Jacob 
asked each newly arrived son 
whether he had seen Joseph. Each, 
of course, answered in the negative 
whereupon Jacob instructed them 
all to search for him. This command 
gave them the pretext to bring home 
the bloody tunic which they claimed 
to have "found." Had there been no 
such contact between Jacob and his 
sons, they would have no justifiable 


blamed himself for not having acted more vigorously to prevent what had happened. He had 
started the mitzvah and then dropped it. His conscience bothered him — perhaps he had 
neglected his responsibility to save Joseph because in his subconscious he was as guilty as they 
of wanting to do away with Joseph. 

There could have been another reason too. The fear that had driven the brothers was that 
Joseph would take away their independence. None of them had more to fear than Jacob's first¬ 
born. Reuben. After all, Joseph was the firstborn of Jacob's intended wife. [In addition, Jacob 
had already conferred the double-portion of the firstborn upon Joseph.] Suspicion therefore 
would inevitably fall on Reuben. 
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37 patched the fine woolen tunic and they brought it to 

33 their father, and said, 'We found this . Recognize, if 

you please: is it your son's tunic or not?' 33 He 
recognized it and he said, 'My son's tunic! A savage 
beast devoured him! Joseph has surely been torn to 


reason for bringing him a tunic that 
they "happened to find" (Oznaim 
laTorah). 

kVdk Kin 333 ruhan Krnan — 

■ I I - V I — T V ■ 

Recognize [cf. 31:32] if you please: 
Is it your son's tunic or not? [l] 

[According to the opinion that 
this was said by the brothers' mes¬ 
sengers, it is obvious why they used 
the expression 'your son's tunic' 
rather than mentioned Joseph by 
name. If the brothers themselves 
said these words, we can perceive 
the extent of their hatred: even at 
this juncture they could not refer to 
him by name. Their words also car¬ 
ried the connotation of: Is this the 
fine woolen tunic you gave to your 
darling son? According to Sotah 
10b it was Judah — their leader — 
who said this. He was later 
punished measure for measure 
when Tamar confronted him with 
■these same words. See 38:25.] 

Here, too, God was repaying Jacob 
measure for measure for the terror he in¬ 
flicted on his father. Because Jacob deceived 
Isaac and caused him to ask in anguish 
[27:21]: nVdn ltyy ug nj nn$n, Are you in¬ 
deed my son Esau or not? God now caused 


Jacob's children to ask him [a question 
reflecting a similar phraseology]: ^33 njhgn 
nVdn ton. Is it your son's tunic or not? 
(Tzror HaMor). 

33. ’’33 njri3 — My son's tunic! 

The phrase is elliptic and should 
be understood as if it read: ruins 

v i 

IT K’H ’33, this is my son's tunic 
(Rashi). 

nyi rm — A savage [lu. 
evil] beast devoured him! 12 * 

Had robbers attacked him, they 
would not have left the tunic 
(Chizkuni). 

A prophetic spirit was instilled 
within Jacob. His words contained 
the hidden meaning that Potiphar's 
wife — a bestial person — would at¬ 
tempt to devour him (Rashi; cf. 
Targum Y onasan). 

Rashi cites the Midrash discussed in 
the footnote to v. 28 that God did not 
reveal the truth to Jacob because He had 
associated Himself with the brothers' 
ban prohibiting such disclosure. (See 
footnote to v. 28.] 

t]p1’ tpV — Joseph has surely 
been torn to bits! 

[The translation attempts to con- 


1. Meleches Machsheves suggests that the two 'distinct' designations in our narrative [fine 
woolen tunic and tunic] refer to two different garments: Jacob's special gift and Joseph's or¬ 
dinary under-tunic. The brothers shrewdly did not dip the fine woolen tunic since a deface¬ 
ment of this symbol of their hatred for Joseph would have aroused Jacob's suspicion. 

Therefore, Joseph's tunic mentioned in v. 31 was his ordinary tunic worn near his body — 
his undershirt. It was thi$ they dipped in blood. Then they sent the fine woolen tunic away 
and hid it; it was the bloodstained undershirt — 'your son's tunic' — which they brought to 
Jacob and asked him to identify. 

(The above differs with Ramban and most commentators who maintain that it was the 
D’PS njfig, fine woolen tunic, that they sent him so that he might recognize it by its unique¬ 
ness.] 

2 . The Sages (Y evamos 120b] rule that proof of a corpse's identity cannot be established from 
his clothing inasmuch as people are liable to lend their clothes. How then could Jacob have es- 
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vey the emphatic idiomatic force of 
the compound infinitive verbs. In 
Hebrew the passage literally reads: 
Tear (infin. absolute) is torn 
Joseph /] 

R' Hirsch accounts for the double 
verbs by rendering: 'Torn to pieces; 
Joseph has been torn to pieces!' 
Jacob visualizes the horror of the 
event — his dear son, his beloved 
child in the flower of developing 
manhood, ripped by the snarling 
teeth of a beast of prey. 

[Jacob suspected Judah of foul play 
in this matter. See Rashi on 49:9 tppn 
n*by ’33.] 

34. Dttm r»j3bi?iy n'pjr jnj?»] 
T’inipa — Then [lit. and] Jacob rent 
his garments and [he] placed sack¬ 
cloth on his loins. 

— In grievous mourning for his 
favorite son, and also because he 
felt responsible for having sent him 
to his death (Radak). 

He rent his garments because of 
mourning; he placed the sackcloth 
on his loins as an act of penitence. 
For, as Mahari Weil writes in his 
Responsa: If one dispatched an 


emissary to a dangerous area and 
that emissary is killed, the sender 
must undertake acts of penitence 
(Malbim). 

The law of rending garments as a part 
of the mourning rites is not derived 
from our verse, since a binding 
halachah is not derived from events 
which preceded the giving of the Torah 
at Sinai. The Sages in Moed Katan 24a 
derive it as an Asmachta [Scriptural al¬ 
lusion] from Lev. 10:6 [see Tosafos 
there]. 

There is a noteworthy distinction 
between Reuben's rending in v. 29, and 
Jacob's. Reuben rent his D’liS, outer 
garments; Jacob rent vniblpU/, more 
specifically his shirt i.e. even his un¬ 
dergarments (Tur)M 

D’aT D 1 )?’ 1i3‘by baKJV] — [And] he 
mourned for [lit. upon] his son 
many days. 

Rashi (based on Megillah 17a) 
explains many days as referring to 
twenty-two years, corresponding to 
the period that Jacob had been away 
from his parents' home. During 
that period Jacob had neglected to 
honor his parents and did not at¬ 
tend to their needs. 


tablished by this bloodstained tunic that Joseph had definitely been devoured and torn to 
pieces? 

— Possibly, since this fine woolen tunic had been given to Joseph by his father as a special 
mark of his esteem, he would have treasured it too much to lend it out. And the rule [ibid.] is 
that articles which are not generally lent may be used for identification (Oznaim laTorah). 


1 . R' Hirsch notes that the expression is usually jnp not nbtpip jnp. “133 is the outer gar¬ 
ment by which people project their outward appearance (hence a 1J3, traitor , is the 133 of a 
man, by having cast-himself beyond the moral pale; he becomes a 'man' only in his outward 
appearance). Pain, grief, and shame are signified by tearing a garment, just as the outward 
relations of the people involved have been rent. Hence, mourning, too, is expressed by nynp, 
rending, tearing. It is the opposite of Dlbtp, peace, related to obip, whole; thus, the torn condi¬ 
tion which causes grief is the opposite of wholeness. To express the extent of his grief, Jacob 
tore even his n'jipW, generally worn next to the skin, and replaced his soft, comfortable un¬ 
dergarment with a pip, sackcloth. (Sackcloth is made of goat-hair, and is often 
called a hair-shirt). The nature of the material made every movement an uncomfortable 
reminder of his grief, as if to remind him that he had not right to feel comfortable. Hence, also 
battiv], he kept himself in his grief. 
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37 bits!' 34 Then Jacob rent his garments and placed 
34-35 sackcloth on his loins. He mourned for his son many 

days. 35 All his sons and all his daughters tried to 
comfort him, but he refused to comfort himself, and 


The chronology is as follows: 
Joseph was seventeen years old 
when this occurred [u. 2], and was 
thirty years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh [see 41:46], an in¬ 
terim of thirteen years. Add the 
seven years of plenty and two years 
of famine which elapsed before 
Jacob came to Egypt and we arrive 
at the total of twenty-two years that 
Joseph was away from his father. 
Jacob, too, was away twenty-two 
years: twenty in Laban's house, one 
and a half in Succoth and half year 
in Bethel. 

Jacob alluded to this when he told 
Laban [31:41]: nntyy HT 

^22, this twenty years in your 
home is to me, i.e., the respon¬ 
sibility for them lies upon me, and 
at some time in the future I will be 
punished for an equal period. 

[See Chronological Deductions on 
page 1173, and footnote to 35:1 where it 
is explained why Jacob was punished 
for his stay in Laban's house when he 
had initially gone there at the command 
of his parents. (See also comm, to 
30:25.)] 

According to Torah Temimah [next 
verse] many days refers to twelve 
months. 

35. inrrjb vni? by - 

[And] all his sons and all his 
daughters tried [lit. arose] to com¬ 
fort him. 

In the classical sense, they of¬ 
fered him the traditional Cup of 
Consolation and mourner's meal. 
Jacob had done similarly for Isaac 
when he cooked the lentils on the 
day Abraham died [see 25:29] 
(Sechel Tov). 


According to Or HaChaim, the 
phraseology: All his sons and all his 
daughters arose to comfort him sug¬ 
gests that their effort was planned: 
they all came together; the sight of 
his many other children was meant 
to console him. 

The identity of Jacob's 
daughters-in-law 

The plural daughters inspires a 
controversy in the Midrash in¬ 
asmuch as Scripture specifically 
mentions only Dinah as a daughter 
of Jacob. R' Yehudah maintains 
that a twin daughter was born with 
each son, and the siblings married 
one another (see below). Thus Jacob 
had many daughters, all of whom 
tried to comfort him. R' Nechemiah 
maintains that the brothers were 
married to Canaanite women. The 
term daughters in our verse refers to 
Jacob's daughters-in-law, since it is 
quite common for one to refer to his 
son-in-law as his son, and to his 
daughter-in-law as his daughter 
(Rashi). [See 'Jacob's children' on p. 
1313.] 

Following the tradition cited by 
R' Yehudah that twin-sisters were 
born with each of the sons and that 
Jacob's sons and daughters married 
one another, we must presume that 
Leah's daughters married the sons 
of the maidservants. In that case 
they were brother and sister only by 
their father, and such marriage was 
not considered incestuous for a 
Noachide [i.e. for universal man, 
and before the Torah was given]. 
Although Abraham's progeny 
scrupulously observed the mitzvos 
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before the Torah was given [see p. 
1083], in this case it was deemed 
preferable to marry a sister by their 
father — which was permissible at 
the time — than to marry a 
Canaanite. After all, one must recall 
Abraham's intense efforts to assure 
that Isaac would not marry a 
Canaanite [see 24:3] and Isaac's 
similar charge to Jacob [28:1]. 

Presumably, R' Nechemiah 
would follow the tradition given in 
Pesachim 50a which discusses the 
account of Judah marrying na 
■Oj/p, the daughter of a Canaanite 
man (38:2). Raising the question of 
how Judah could have violated the 
family tradition not to marry 
Canaanites, the Talmud there notes 
that in Hosea 12:8 [and also in 
Proverbs 31:24] the word 
means merchant. Consequently, 
Judah married not the daughter of a 
Canaanite , but the daughter of a 
merchant. Assuming that R' 
Nechemiah follows this interpreta¬ 
tion, he would maintain that the 
brothers married the daughters of 
foreign merchants. These daugh¬ 
ters-in-law are the 'daughters' 
who comforted Jacob; his only true 
daughter was Dinah. Or Jacob may 
have had other daughters, the twins 
of his sons, who were not married to 
his sons. (See Ramban to 38:2; 
Mizrachi; Ralbag; Akeidas 
Yitzchak; Maskil I'David; cf. Rashi 
46:26 and Ramjpan ibid v. 15). 

According to Ramban, the plural 
daughters refers to Jacob's 
daughter, Dinah, and his grand¬ 
daughter [Serach, the daughter of 
Asher (mentioned in Numbers 
26:46)] (R' Bachya).] 

[The only other granddaughter of Jacob 


recorded in the Torah is Yocheved daughter 
of Levi. But she was not yet born at this 
time.) 

The Rabbinic interpretation that 
daughters here refers either literally to the 
twin sisters of Jacob's sons whom the Torah 
had no need to mention until now, or is a 
term of endearment for Jacob's daughters-in- 
law, is based also on the tradition cited by 
Onkelos [see Ramban to Numbers 26:46] 
that Serach was not Jacob's natural grand¬ 
daughter. According to that interpretation 
[not shared by all commentators] the term 
daughter could not apply to her. 

onj^nb ]KJp’i — But [lit. and] he 
refused to comfort himself. 

There had never been a case of a 
child's death in the house of the 
Patriarchs because the race of the 
righteous is blessed. This is why 
Jacob mourned for his son so long 
and refused to allow himself to be 
comforted. In addition to his great 
love for Joseph he considered this to 
be a severe punishment intended for 
him (Ramban to 38:7). 

Thus, in addition to the fact that 
Joseph was his favorite son by his 
favorite wife and he found his loss 
unbearable (Alshich), Jacob con¬ 
stantly recriminated over his past 
actions and blamed himself for hav¬ 
ing sent Joseph on his ill-fated mis¬ 
sion (Chizkuni; Sforno). He also 
would constantly recall Joseph's 
faithfulness. Though Joseph knew 
the mission was dangerous, he un¬ 
dertook it unquestioningly. Jacob 
could not be consoled over the loss 
of such a faithful child (Alshich). 

Furthermore, Jacob continued to 
nurse the hope that Joseph's re¬ 
mains might some day be dis¬ 
covered so that he could be given a 
proper burial (Gur Ary eh). 

R' Hirsch notes the use of the reflex¬ 
ive omnnS, lit. to comfort himself 
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37 said: 'For / will go down to the grave mourning for 
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[rather than the passive orqnV, to be 
comforted]. He explains that consola¬ 
tion can never be imposed by an out¬ 
sider. One can only offer a mourner 
reasons for consolation and hope he will 
accept them emotionally and intellec¬ 
tually. Jacob, however, would not per¬ 
mit himself to be influenced by such 
arguments; he refused to comfort 
himself. 

Their words of consolation are 
not recorded in the Torah. What 
could they possibly have said under 
the circumstances! Their vain at¬ 
tempts fell upon deaf ears; their 
empty words could not move their 
venerable father from his tragic 
sense of loss of the son in whom he 
saw the personification of his own 
destiny; the son to whom he im¬ 
parted the Torah he had learned in 
the Academy of Eber, and the son to 
whom the forfeited birthright of 

Reuben had passed after the inci- 

% 

1 . Rcis/ii cites the Rabbinic insight that no one can be consoled for the loss of a person who is 
actually alive. It is a Divine decree that the dead be forgotten — but not the living. This is ad¬ 
duced from Psalms 31:13: / am forgotten as a dead man out of mind [Soferim 21]. 

Even psychologically the known death of a loved one carries with it a certain finality since it 
is reversible only by njnn, Resurrection. However, one never gives up h^pe for a 

person who is only presumed to be dead. Such a person is never forgotten. When the dead 
person is buried, the decree is that he is forgotten after twelve months; hence King David in 
- ■Psalms [88:13] writes of the earth of forgetfulness. But if one is still alive, constant inquiries 
are made as to his whereabouts in the hope that he might be found (Akeidah Yitzchak). 

In view of the teaching of the Sages that one does not accept consolation for a person who is 
still alive, why did Jacob not realize from his own disconsolate state that Jacob was not dead? 

— As Rashi notes, it had been revealed to Jacob that if any of his children predeceased him, 
it would be a portent that he, Jacob, would suffer the judgment of Gehinnom. Hence, while it 
is true that one forgets a dear one who is dead and forever gone, Jacob could not be oblivious 
to a terrible fate that he 'knew' awaited him (Gur Aryeh). 

— After so much time went by without his grief being diminished, Jacob did realize that 
Joseph must be alive. But he reasoned that the bloody tunic indicated that a beast had attacked 
Joseph and, although he escaped with his life, he must have been badly hurt. To make matters 
worse, his continued absence indicated that he must have been enslaved. So Jacob's beloved 
son was living as a maimed, brutally treated slave — surely an adequate cause for intense grief 
(Levush). 

— Although Jacob realized that Joseph had survived the initial attack, he might have died at 
any time during the succeeding years. Therefore, Jacob constantly felt as though he might 
just have lost his son (Divrei David). 

2. When Jacob had gone to Laban, the Divine Presence said to him, 'Jacob my son, lift up 
your eyes heavenward and see the twelve signs of the zodiac. There are twelve hours in the 
day and twelve in the night. They correspond to the twelve tribes who will rise from you.' 

Now, upon discovering Joseph's loss, Jacob wept and said, 'Now the covenant of the tribes 


dent with Bilhah (Chiddushei 
HaRim). ll] 

nVxtf bin T1K ’3 "lOtOl — 

V : *■ T i v .... . — 

And [he] said, For I will go down to 
the grave mourning for my son [lit. 
because I will go down to my son as 
a mourner to the grave]. 

— Literally Vku? means grave, the 
sense of the passage being: I will be 
buried while still in mourning — i.e., 
I will mourn for my son even to the 
day of my own burial, and shall 
never be consoled for him all my 
life. Midrashically, bku? refers to 
Gehinnom. "I was given this omen 
by God: If none of my sons die dur¬ 
ing my lifetime I may be assured 
that I will not see Gehinnom ." [The 
Midrashic sense of the passage 
would then be: 'Because of my son's 
death, I am convinced that I will 
descend as a mourner to Gehin¬ 
nom 'J (Rashi).w 
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[On She'ol see also 42:37.] 

Because of my negligence in 
sending my son to a place I knew to 
be wrought with mortal danger I 
will go to my own grave still in 
mourning (Chizkuni). 

Kli Chemdah uniquely interprets 
this as an incredulous question: 
Can / go down to my son as a 
mourner to [his] grave? I.e., do I 
then know where my son is buried 
so I can go to weep at his grave and 
gain some consolation thereby? 
This not being the case, I am incon¬ 
solable. 

[My father, Harav Aron Zlotowitz K"U’bli/ 
once similarly explained homiletically that 
Rachel's 'lamentation and bitter weeping' for 
her children described by Jeremiah [31:14] 
was for the same reason. As the Prophet 
writes: She refused to be comforted for her 
children ur*K ^g, because they were not — i.e. 
because they were not in her proximity. They 
were dying in Exile and did not leave even a 
grave where their mothers could shed a tear.] 

The phrase 'aa^bk [lit. fo my son] in 
this passage has the sense of ’a? by on 
account of [lit. upon] my son. bk often 
means by in Scripture, e.g. II Sam. 4:21: 
o'mn rva bio biktp bk; / Sam. 4:21: ... 

- f » j f 

O'nb^n pntt np^n bis (Rashi). 

According to Radak: I will go to my 
son and be gathered to his people [see 
on 25:8]. 

r»3$ in* ^3*3 — And his father 
bewailed him. 

Jacob is already the subject of this 
verse. Therefore his father refers to 
Jacob's father, the sense being: 


Isaac bewailed Jacob (Riva). 

Isaac wept for Jacob's sorrow, 
but he did not actually observe 
mourning along with him [see v. 33] 
because he knew that Joseph was 
alive (Rashi). 

That is, while in Jacob's presence 
Isaac would display his empathy 
and pretend to mourn. For indeed 
such is required by etiquette: b^ 
rj?b Day b3*n« baKtfEjn, 

'when in the presence of a mourner 
for whom one himself must mourn 
[such as a father in the presence of 
his bereaved son or a husband in the 
presence of his bereaved wife] one 
must outwardly mourn too.' But 
when Isaac was not in Jacob's 
presence, he did not mourn because 
he knew Joseph was alive (Chizkuni 
from Midrash). 

[See footnote to v. 28 regarding why 
Isaac did not reveal this knowledge to 
his son.] 

According to Sforno, Isaac bewailed 
that Jacob had assumed life-long 
mourning, for such a posture of grief 
would keep the Divine Presence away 
from him [since It does not descend on 
one who is sad] (Sforno). 

[And so it was. For the Divine Spirit 
which had left him did not return to 
Jacob until he heard the news that 
Joseph was still alive; then his spirit 
revived. See Rashi to 45:27]. 

Or HaChaim [following Ralbag] 
maintains that our verse refers to 
Joseph's father, Jacob, the sense be- 


has been broken! How many struggles have I endured raising these twelve children. Now that 
there are no longer twelve, the covenant has been abrogated since these twelve tribes paralleled 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, the twelve months of the year, the twelve hours of the day and 
of the night and the twelve precious stones that the High Priest will one day wear in his 
breastplate. It is all now gone!' ... (Seder Eliyahu Rabbah; Tanchuma Y ashan). 

The Zohar observes that Jacob maintained a stale of celibacy during this mourning period, 
for all his wives had already died by that time. He also did not remarry in order to have 
another son to take Joseph's place because of the oath he had made to Laban not to take any 
other wives [see 31:50). 
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37 my sort/ And his father bewailed him. 

36 36 Now the M edanites had sold him to Egypt, for 

Potiphar, a courtier of Pharaoh , the Chamberlain of 


ing: Thus Jacob bewailed Joseph. 
The Torah refers to Jacob as his, 
i.e., Joseph's father, who bewailed 
Joseph so intensely; not the others 
who hated him [see below 42:36 s.v. 

Significantly, Jacob's weeping is 
mentioned last in the narrative. The 
term ni? rg^, unlike by rg^, denotes an 
inner grief that is manifested outwardly 
only by an occasional tear that could not 
be restrained. The stray tear is but proof 
of the constant grief that is stifled 
within. Thus, our final phrase tells us 
that Jacob still bewailed Joseph even 
after ail the others had stopped consol¬ 
ing him and had forgotten his misfor¬ 
tune (R' Hirsch). 

36. Dnvn bt< inn D’rinn? — 
Now [lit. and; i.e., in the interim] 
the Medanites had sold him to 

Hyp*- 

The word bK, to, in this context 
has the sense of in: they sold him in 
Egypt. Cf. Exod. 25:21: bK, in 

the ark; Num. 19:17: ’bg bjx, in the 
.vessel (Chizkuni). 

According to Midrash Tanchu- 
ma, the Medanites sold him to the 
public trustee [njnp bitf K’Dini] 
who in turn — after verification by 
the Ishmaelites that he was rightful¬ 
ly theirs to sell — sold him to 
Potiphar. 

On the identity of the Midian- 
ites/Medanites, see controversy ex¬ 
pounded in the commentary to u. 28. 
The prevalent view followed by most 


commentators is that they were brother 
tribes — both Midian and Medan being 
listed in 25:2 as sons of Abraham by 
Keturah. The Torah therefore refers to 
them alternately by either name. Others 
interpret that in introducing the new 
name Medanites, the Torah is alluding 
to an additional unrecorded sale. 

runs D’HP "la’uiab — For [or: to) 
Potiphar, a courtier of Pharaoh. 

The term ontj, often translated 
eunuch, has two meanings. 
Sometimes it describes one who had 
been made incapable of reproduc¬ 
tion; sometimes it means a court of¬ 
ficial. In Potiphar's case, the latter 
interpretation is indicated since he 
was married and Asenath was 
presumably his daughter. Hence 
most commentators render it in the 
general sense of court official [Cf. 
Onkelos: ninon n^uiab.] 

The Midrash [86:3] understands 
untj in its familar sense of eunuch; 
castrate, and explains that Potiphar 
had purchased Joseph for purposes 
of sodomy, whereupon the Holy 
One, Blessed be He emasculated 
him, making him an eunuch [see 
39:1]. 

(The Midrashic interpretation is not neces¬ 
sarily at variance with the literal sense. 
Potiphar could have been emasculated after 
his daughter was born. See comm, to 39:1, 6 
and 19 where this interpretation is postu 
la ted.] 

[Pharaoh was not the personal name 
of the king, but the royal title of the 
Egyptian monarchs. See on 12:15.] 


1 . After such a terrible occurrence one criticizes himself very sharply and does not forgive 
himself the slightest slip. Jacob's weeping was inspired also by remorse over his own misdeeds 
[interpreting: ink ^3»] = and he bewailed himself ]: Terhaps 1 am being punished,' he ex¬ 
claimed, 'for having married two sisters; or possibly for having derived benefit from Laban's 
money or from Shechem's money, and the Covenant God made with me has been annulled.' 
God's mercy was immediately aroused, and He granted Jacob seventeen good years in his old 
age (Seder Eliyahu Rabbah). 
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D’n^vn “itf? — The Chamberlain of 
the Butchers. 

The Hebrew literally means the 
chamberlain of the slaughterers. 
The translation follows Rashi who 
explains to refer to the chief 

of 'the slaughterers of the king's 
animals.' 

Ramban following Onkelos 
renders it as: the chief executioner. 

Radak in Shorashim notes that 
the term mu, slaughter , can refer 
equally to animals or people, the lat¬ 
ter being the probable interpretation 
here. 

[Comp. comm, to 39:1.] 

Rashi prefers the rendering of butcher 
since he finds it distasteful to assume that 
God would allow Joseph — who was spared 
even the foul odor of Ishmaelites' regular 
wares (see Rashi u. 25) — to be sold to one as 
detestable as an executioner. However, fol¬ 
lowing Onkelos who did render it as ex¬ 
ecutioner we must assume that Potiphar did 
not execute criminals personally, but was in 
charge of those criminals sentenced to death 
and delegated the killing to others (Gur 
Ary eh). 

— Therefore, we later (40:3) find him also 
in charge of the prison (Ralbag). 

Some cite in support of Onkelos the in¬ 


terpretation that the Egyptians — who con¬ 
sidered sheep to be sacred [cf. 43:34; Exod. 
8:22} — did not eat meat. Therefore, why 
would Pharaoh require a butcher? — Mizra- 
chi maintains, however, that the Egyptians 
refrained from eating only sheep, but did eat 
beef and flesh of other animals. To imply 
this, Rashi says nmn?, animals [i.e., cattle], 
not sheep (see Tzeidah bDerech; Maskil 
I'David). 

Divrei David finds it unusual however, 
that Rashi in this case differs with Onkelos 
without even citing his opinion. He suggests 
that it would appear that Rashi understands 
even Onkelos who renders the term in 
Aramaic fobiup 3tt as referring to butchering 
since in translating the passage [Lev. 24:18] 
mpna nani. He that kills a beast, 

Onkelos uses the same term bmp ni. 

The end of the chapter emphasizes 
that Joseph was sold several times and 
to several people. And so the brothers 
completely lost track of him and he 
could not be found. The end of the 
chapter takes us then right to the heart 
of tragedy. The brothers probably 
shared the vague feeling that Joseph 
was not gone forever. Therefore, they 
could bear their father's suffering 
because they were convinced that 
sooner or later his suffering would give 
way to the joy of finding his lost son. 
But for the moment, the Patriarchal 
family was plunged into despair (R' 
Munk). 


XXXVIII 


1. Judah and Tamar: The roots of 
the Messiah and the Israelite 
monarchy. 

r»n& ntoa rnirp tonn ny} 'rpi 
— [And] it was at that time that [lit. 
and] Judah went down from his 
brothers. 

Judah 'went down' in the sense 
that he was deposed by his brothers 
from his position of leadership. 
This narrative is placed here inter¬ 


rupting the story of Joseph to teach 
how Judah was lowered in esteem 
by his brothers as a result of the in¬ 
cident with Joseph. [That is, 
although this espisode did indeed 
occur after the sale of Joseph, the 
Torah — which axiomatic ally does 
not concern itself with strict 
chronological order — would not 
have inserted it in the middle of the 
ongoing narrative of Joseph unless 
there were some connection 
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Jf was at that time that Judah went down from his 
brothers and turned away towards an Adullamite 
man whose name was Hirah. 2 There Judah saw the 


between Joseph's sale and Judah's 
fall (Mizrachi).]w For when the 
brothers saw their father's intense 
grief, they blamed Judah for it and 
deposed him from his leadership 
over them. 'You told us to sell him/ 
they complained. 'Had you advised 
us to send him back to Father, we 
would have listened!' (Rashi from 
Midrash; See also footnote to v. 2). 

The Tanchuma continues: They 
pronounced a ban on him and accordingly he 
went down from his brothers ... i.e., he was 
censured by them and they demoted him 
from his position of authority. [Cf. Sotah 
13b where Judah is castigated for having 
dropped his efforts to save Joseph.) 
Nevertheless of ail Jacob's sons, the Holy 
One Blessed be He chose Judah to rule His 
people, as it says [49:10]: The scepter shall 
not depart from Judah. 

Rashi's exegesis that Judah's 'descent' oc¬ 
curred after the sale of Joseph follows the 
Rabbinic tradition echoed in Midrash Rab - 
bah; Tanchuma; Tanchuma Yashan; Mid¬ 
rash Aggadah and specifically in Seder Olam 
-. [see below] that these events transpired in the 
twenty-two year period between Joseph's 
sale and Jacob's descent with his family to 
Egypt. The twenty-two year interval is 
calculated by Rashi in his comm, to 37:24 
s.v. D’3T mo? 133 by ba*ciV]. Briefly, Joseph 
was seventeen years old when he was sold, 
and thirty when he stood before Pharaoh — a 
lapse of thirteen years. Add the seven years 
of plenty and two of famine at which time 
Jacob and his family descended to Egypt — 
the aggregate total is twenty-two years. 

I bn Ezra differs and maintains that at that 
time is an indefinite phrase used concerning 
events which occurred either several years 


earlier or later. Cf. Deut. 10:7, 8. In our verse 
Ibn Ezra interprets that the incident preceded 
the sale of Joseph since he finds it difficult to 
interpret that all the events narrated in this 
chapter could have been compressed in the 
twenty-two aggregate period between 
Joseph's sale and Jacob's descent to Egypt. 
He notes that the Torah tells us that Onan, 
Judah's second son, reached the age when he 
was capable of begetting children, which 
means that he must have been at least twelve 
years old. Additionally, after a considerable 
interval — presumably at least two years — 
Peretz was born. The latter had grown up 
and had two sons, Chetzron and Chamul, by 
the time Jacob's family descended to Egypt. 
Accordingly, he postulates that this narrative 
must have spanned a total of more than 
twenty-two years. 

He suggests, therefore, that the Torah's 
purpose in breaking into the natural se¬ 
quence and narrating the incident at this 
point rather than earlier when Judah had ac¬ 
tually separated from his brothers and mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Shua, was to draw a con¬ 
trast between Joseph's conduct in connection 
with Potiphar's wife and Judah's in connec¬ 
tion with Tamar. [Cf. Ibn Ezra to Deut. 10:7, 
8 and Numb. 3:1.] 

Ralbag concurs. He suggests that Judah 
went off on his own because he had con¬ 
siderable flocks of his own, possibly acquired 
in the plunder of Shechem. Nevertheless, he 
regularly commuted back to his family to 
help tend Jacob's flocks and those of his 
brothers. That explains why he was present 
at the sale of Joseph. 

Mizrachi defends the traditional Rabbinic 
chronology that all these events occurred 
within the twenty-two year period of 
Joseph's absence. He notes that the Sages 
[Sanhedrin 69b referring to Caleb begetting 
Chur] record that in those days people of 
eight were capable of becoming fathers. 


1. According to R' Leazar's view in the Midrash, the narrative of Judah and Tamar was in¬ 
serted here in order to bring the two passages of 'descent' together frr} , n]V !Tjn| ’T?] — 

[Judah's descent from his brothers, and Joseph's descent to Egypt; also Judah's spiritual 
decline, and Joseph's enslavement]; according to R' Yochanan: In order to couple the two pas¬ 
sages KJ’HDri, Identify, if you please [37:23, and below, v. 25. — The sons said this to Jacob 
and Tamar said it to Judah; this was regarded as measure for measure). 
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Hence, all the events in this episode tran¬ 
spired quite comfortably within the twenty- 
two year period following the sale of Joseph. 
[For details of this chronology, see Seder 
Ohm §2.) That Er and Onan were subject to 
the death penalty at so tender an age is no 
more difficult than their culpability at age 
thirteen. In either case this poses a problem 
since the Heavenly Court does not inflict 
punishment under the age of twenty. See 
Oznaim I'Torah cited in v. 7. 

[That the incident of Judah followed the 
sale of Joseph is maintained also by Radak, 
Chizkuni, Abarbanel and Sforno .] 

Sforno comments that Judah's ordeal 
occurred after Joseph's sale, and that it 
was in punishment for Judah's role in 
causing Jacob to be bereaved. Judah's 
culpability was great and he was now 
repaid according to the fruit of his ac¬ 
tion by being bereaved of his two sons. 
Now he would personally experience 
the sort of cruel suffering he caused his 
father. [Cf. Ramban to v. 7.] 

Cf. Sanhedrin 102a where the phrase 
K’rtn ny}, at that time, is interpreted to 
allude to the fact that it was 'a time 
predestined for tribulation' [a reference 
to the tribulations recounted in this 
chapter; see Torah Temimah], 

According to R' David Feinstein, this 
'time of tribulation' was the punishment 
noted below in the comm, to v. 7 that 
one who leaves a mitzvah unfinished 
runs the danger of losing his wife and 
children. 

As noted above, the phrase Judah 
went down is interpreted homiletically 
in the Talmud to imply the spiritual 
decline of Judah's loss of position of 
leadership within the family. However, 
following the literal interpretation, the 
term went down implies: from the 
rocky hills around Hebron to Adullam, 
in the foothill district southwest of 
Jerusalem. [See below] (Heidenheim; cf. 
Radak). 

Ibn Ezra accordingly observes that 
when one travels from the north to the 
south he is said to 'descend.' 

Among other interpretations regard¬ 
ing Judah's descent from his brothers 
are: 


attni 

2/rtb 

Targum: His fortunes took a turn for 
the worse and he lost his influence; he 
therefore sought solitude (cf. Oznaim 
I'Torah). 

Chizkuni: He could not bear to 
witness his father's inconsolable grief at 
Joseph's absence, and he therefore 
separated himself from his family. 

However, his separation from them 
was not total — we see that he was pres¬ 
ent when his father dispatched the 
brothers to Egypt (Abarbanel; see 
Ralbag above). 

Wx-iy un — And turned 
away [from the root rt\M; Targum 
Yonasan: and inclined] towards [lit. 
until] an Adullamite man. 

I.e. he turned away from his 
brothers and became partners with 
a certain Adullamite man (Rashi). 

According to Radak, the sense of 
the passage is: he camped [in the el¬ 
liptic sense of ibrw U!]] with his 
flocks from place to place until he 
came to Adullam where he became 
associated with this man. 

[The term Adulhmite refers to one from 
the region of Adullam in the Shefelah (see 
Joshua 37:14; 15:35). Ramban mentions that 
it was a Canaanite region. In Joshua 12.15 
the king of Adullam is listed among the kings 
of Canaan. Although Scripturally its exact 
location cannot be ascertained, some identify 
Adullam with the modern Aid el-ma, seven¬ 
teen miles southwest of Jerusalem.) 

rrrn iwvft — Whose name [lit. and 
his name] was Hirah. 

Some Sages in the Midrash iden¬ 
tify him with Hiram of King 
David's time, of whom there is a 
further tradition that he lived to the 
time of Ezekiel. According to the 
various traditions, then, he would 
have enjoyed the exceptional 
longevity of between 1100 and 1500 
years! 

Many commentators, however, main¬ 
tain that Hirah was not necessarily 
Hiram, but the ancestor of Hiram's 
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family. [Cur Aryeh to 14:13 offers a 
similar interpretation in discussing the 
exceptional longevity attributed to Og.] 
His family apparently lived near 
Hebron. Later we find them in Tyre, to 
the north of Eretz Yisrael. Judah's 
friendship with this ancestor of the 
Tyres is perceived as another example 
of the Patriarchal family portending the 
destiny of its descendants. In the days 
of the Israelite Monarchy, the Tyres 
were traditionally Israel's friendliest 
neighbor, and Hiram, King of Tyre, was 
always a friend of King David [I Kings 
5:15). He supplied much of the material 
for the Temple, and entered into a treaty 
with Solomon. Because Judah's warm 
friendship with Hirah was the seed of 
this later development, his name is 
recorded in the Torah (Akeidas 
Yitzchak; Maharal; see Da'as Soferim). 

2. 'mi vt'vrny rrrirp oy nti 
yW — [And] there [i.e., in Adullam] 
Judah saw the daughter of a promi¬ 
nent [ttf’N] merchant C’JJfJ?] whose 
name was Shua.M 

The translation prominent is 
based on the word u/’N, literally 
man, which has the connotation of a 
distinguished, repected person 
(Abarbanel). 

Judah particularly noticed her be¬ 
cause she was not of the regular Ca- 
naanite community (Ramban ; see 
below). 

Her own name is not given; only 
that of her father. The reason for 
this anonymity is uncertain (Ra- 
dak). 


— Perhaps she was not outstand¬ 
ing; Judah married her on account 
of her father's importance (Ram¬ 
ban). 

In addition to being the daughter 
of Shua, it may be that her name 
was Bath Shua. Compare the name 
Bath Sheba (Abarbanel). 

The Hebrew literally reads: the 
daughter of a Canaanite. The 
translation of as merchant fol- 

■ 'i* i 

lows Onkelos, Rashi , Ibn Ezra's 
first interpretation, Radak, Ram¬ 
ban, Ralbag and Abarbanel. 

This interpretation is based on 
Pesachim 50a where it is remarked: 
Is it possible that Abraham ex¬ 
horted Isaac, and Isaac Jacob [not to 
marry a Canaanite woman] and yet 
Judah went and married onel — 
Rather, the term 'daughter of a 
Canaanite' in this context denotes 
daughter of a merchant. This is the 
meaning of the term Canaanite in 
Hoshea 12:8 and Isaiah 23:8. 

— She was a daughter of one of 
the foreign traders who trafficked 
through Canaan selling their wares, 
for all Jacob's sons guarded them¬ 
selves — as did their fathers before 
them — from marrying the accursed 
Canaanites [see 9:25]. Simeon was 
the only one among them who did 
marry a Canaanite woman, and he 
is derided for it when his son is cal¬ 
led Shaul , son of the Canaanite 
woman [46:10]. Even in that case 


1 . The Midrash penetratingly perceives the Providential Hand of God at work in this nar¬ 
rative and at the same time accounts for its placement here: 

The tribes were occupied with the sale of Joseph; Joseph was occupied with his sackcloth 
and fast [doing penitence because of the trouble tnat had befallen him); Reuben was occupied 
with his sackcloth and fast [over the incident with Bilhah); Jacob was occupied with his 
sackcloth and fast [unconsolably mourning the loss of his son}; and Judah was occupied with 
taking a wife. And the Holy One, Blessed be He, was occupied with creating the light of the 
King Messiah. 

[Thus before subjecting His people to their first exile, God had already prepared the light of 
the future Redeemer. For "God creates the healing before the illness" (Meg. 13b)] (Midrash; 
see Overview to ArtScroll Ruth p. xix). 
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the Sages expounded that Canaartife 
woman was a reference to Dinah 
who had been forced to live with the 
Canaanite Shechem [and whom Si¬ 
meon later married; see comm . to 
34:26 s.v. }np»l] (Radak; Ramban). 

Why, then is Shua described by 
the ambiguous term ' Canaanite ' 
which is only rarely used in this 
sense of 'merchant'? Apparently the 
Torah wishes to stress that although 
Judah's wife was of foreign descent, 
she and her family were adversely 
affected by their association with 
the tainted Canaanite people 
(Alshich). 

Ramban proceeds to discuss the dif¬ 
fering Midrashic opinion of R' 
Nechemiah [already cited above in the 
comm, to 37:35; see there] who main¬ 
tains that the brothers married 
Canaanite women. 

Ramban explains this to mean that 
the tribal ancestors married foreign 
women whose fathers were passing 
through Canaan at the time, for it is il¬ 
logical to assume that they all married 
women who were descended from the 
accursed servile Canaanite nation. Had 
this been the case, then Abraham's 
descendants would share their claim to 
Eretz YisraeJ with the descendants of 
Canaan whom the former had been 
commanded to replace and destroy until 
neither remnant nor survivor remained. 

That Canaanite here has its other 
meaning of 'merchant' or 'trader' fol¬ 
lows from the context. Everyone in that 
area including the Perizzites, Jebusites 
and their brother clans as well as those 
of Adullam [whose king is mentioned in 
Josh. 12:15 among the kings of Canaan] 
was assumed to be of Canaanite des¬ 
cent. Had the term Canaanite therefore 
merely referred to Shua's genealogy, it 


would have been superfluous to men¬ 
tion it. Therefore the term has its other 
meaning of merchant. Shua was a 
foreigner whom Judah met in Canaan, 
and whose daughter he married. 
Although in I Chronicles 2:3 Judah's 
wife herself is referred to as the 
Canaanitess [which certainly would 
seem to indicate that she was of 
Canaanite stock], there too the word 
means 'merchant'. Because her father 
was known as the ’33/33 = 'merchant' par 
excellence, she, too, came to be referred 
to by this designation, being his 
daughter. 

Tamar, too, was not of Canaanite 
descent but the daughter of one of the 
aliens in the land. 'Far be it that our lord 
David [who descended from Judah and 
Tamar (see Ruth 4:15-22)], and 
righteous Messiah who will speedily 
reveal himself to us, be a descendant of 
the accursed Canaan!' (Ramban). 

[There are, however, conflicting Mid- 
rashim on the matter. Midrash HaGadol cites 
Malachi 2:11: Judah has dealt treacherous¬ 
ly, which it interprets as a reference to 
Judah's [spiritual] 'descent' due to his mar¬ 
riage to a Canaanite: '...He married what 
even Esau eventually rejected. For even Esau 
saw how displeasing Canaanite women were 
to Isaac his father and married an Ishmaelite 
instead, yet Judah went and married a Ca¬ 
naanite!' Cf. also Aggadas Bereishis §64.] 

rP^N K3J1 rtD?'] — [And] he married 
[lit. took] her and consorted with 
her. 

The translation of nnj?]l as he 
married follows Onkelos who 
renders: nppjl. 

— First he married her and then 
consorted; his relations with her 
were not illicit (Radak). 

The Midrash understands took in 
the sense of: he spoke persuasively 
to her in order to consort with her: 
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38 Shua. He married her and consorted with her 3 She 

3-5 conceived and bore a son and he named him Er. 4 She 

conceived again and bore a son and she named him 
Onan . 5 And yet again and she bore a son; and named 


'You are fortunate' he said, 'for the 
opportunity to unite with the off¬ 
spring of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
and come under the wings of the 
Shechinah.' She consented, and she 
became a proselyte. He then married 
her. [Comp, this use of np*] mean¬ 
ing persuaded with soothing words 
in 12:5]. 

3. Er. 

This birth, according to Seder 
Olam, took place one year after the 
sale of Joseph. 

“iy top*! — And he named 

him Er. 

I.e., Judah gave him this name 
which, in the literal sense, means: 
Awaken! (Ramban). 

Midrashically, the name indicates 
that this child would be premature¬ 
ly wiped out [“ijnn from the root 
, 7ny] from the world. According to 
Targum Yonasan the name in¬ 
dicates that he was destined to die 
childless [nnjj; see on Levit. 
20 :20], Of course, this was not 
Judah's intent when he gave this 
name to the child. It is an exposition 
of the Sages who maintain that 
names contain prophetic 
prognostications of the future 
(Ramban). 

That is, our ancestors were en¬ 
dowed with a prophetic spirit, and 
in naming their children they were 
unconsciously prophesying future 
events without always realizing the 
significance of the worlds they were 
uttering (Sechel Tov). 


4. Onan. 

p iVru Hy “inro - She conceived 
again and bore a son. 

This occurred in the second year 
after the sale of Joseph (Seder 
Olam). 

ftiK nK topn] — And she 
named him Onan. 

Judah had named the firstborn 
son and his wife named their second 
child. The word has the con¬ 
notation of complaining [Numb. 
11:1 and Lamen. 3:39] and sorrow, 
as in the case of Rachel who named 
her child Ben Oni [lit. son of my 
sorrow; mourning] (see comm, to 
35.T8). Perhaps Judah's wife ex¬ 
perienced difficult labor pains and 
named him accordingly. The 
mother of Yaavetz [from 32ry pain ] 
so named him because of her labor 
pains [/ Chronicles 4:9], as did 
Atarah the mother of Onam [ibid. 
2:26]. For a similar reason Rachel 
called her second son Ben Oni. 
Although Jacob changed the tragic 
name Ben Oni to Benjamin, Judah 
did not feel it was necessary for 
him to change Onan's name [to one 
with a more optimistic connotation] 
(Ramban). 

According to the Midrash, the 
name — connoting grief and mourn¬ 
ing — refers prophetically to the 
grief he would bring himself and 
the mourning he would cause his 
father [by his premature death]. 

Cf. Targum Yonasan: ' ... and 
she called his name Onan because 
his father would have to mourn for 
him.' 
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5. Shelah. 

13 "6rn niy t]prn — And yet again 
[lit. and she yet added and], and she 
bore a son. 

rhy — Shelah. 

[Meaning deceit or disappoint¬ 
ment; see below]. 

inx nmba nvnn mm — And it was 

* : • : ▼ ▼ i 

in Chezib when she bore him. 

The translation follows Kambam. 
Rashbam renders and he [i.e., 
Judah] was in Chezib when she bore 
him. 

Chezib was the name of a place 
[possibly to be identified with the 
Judean city Achzib mentioned in 
Joshua 15:44 and Michah 1:10, or 
the Achzib in the territory of Asher 
(Judges 21:31) mentioned frequent- 
ly in the Talmud (Demai 1:3; She- 
viis 6:1; Gittin 7b (Yohel Or)] 
(Rashi). 

Rashi finds it difficult, in terms 
of the simple meaning, that the 
Torah — which economizes on 
every word — should, for no ap¬ 
parent reason, tell us the name of 
the place where this child was born. 
He therefore suggests that it [i.e. the 
city] was named Chezib — from nn 
false, to fail [in the sense of cease 
(cf. Jer. 15:18; Isaiah 58:2)] — 
because she ceased bearing. [That 
is, since Judah's wife was a promi¬ 
nent woman and it was there that 
she ceased bearing, the site was 
named Chezib commemorating the 
failing of her ability to bear further 
children (Maskil l'David).] 

Rashi draws support for his in¬ 
terpretation from the Midrash 
which comments: 'And she named 


him Shelah, etc. — she ceased [to 
bear after this].' 

Comp. Targum Y onasan: And 
she was in cessation when she bore 
him. 

According to Radak: It was custom¬ 
ary for the father to name the firstborn, 
and the mother the second one. 
Therefore the Torah records that he 
named the firstborn Er, and she named 
the second child Onan. The naming of 
the third child should have been the 
prerogative of the father, yet the Torah 
tells us she named him Shelah and ex¬ 
plains that this was because he [Judah] 
was in Chezib when she gave birth to 
him, and was not present to name him. 
[Similarly, Da'as Zekeinim; B'chor 
Shor. Ramban disagrees; see below.] 

Ramban questions Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion that the name Chezib commemo¬ 
rated her ceasing to bear children; hav¬ 
ing already given birth to three children, 
her failure to have more was not so 
tragic that the place had to be named in 
its memory. Furthermore, how could 
she have known at the time that she 
would never have children in the 
future? [Mizrachi defends Rashi by of¬ 
fering that with the birth of this third 
child her physiognomy changed and she 
ceased ovulating; after having borne 
three children in rapid succession this 
was so significant that the place was 
named to commemorate the event. Gut 
Ary eh suggests that she might have 
named the place years later after it 
became apparent that she could no 
longer give birth.] 

Ramban proceeds to cite the view of 
Radak and Daas Zekeinim cited above, 
which he dismisses as being 'without 
taste or fragrance' [presumably because 
there is no Biblical support for a father 
naming a first child and a mother the 
second. To the contrary, we see that 
Rachel and Leah named their children 
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38 him Shelah; and it was in Chezih when she bore him. 
6-7 6 Judah took a wife for Er his firstborn. Her name 

was Tamar. 7 But Er, Judah's firstborn was evil in the 


and those of their maidservants (Oz- 
naim I’Torah)]. He offers that in his opi¬ 
nion the name Shelah, like the name 
Chezib, denotes deceit. The intent of the 
passage is that she named him Shelah (a 
name suggested to her by the place 
where her child was born), mm, 
because it [not he, but the event} was in 
Chezib that she bore him. 

According to Sforno, the name 
Shelah has a negative connotation and 
denotes disappointment. The passage 
informs us that she gave him this name 
since Judah was in Chezib when the 
child was born, and she thereby expres¬ 
sed her disappointment at her hus¬ 
band's absence when she gave birth. 
Judah would not have agreed to a name 
with this unpleasant connotation had he 
returned in time to prevent it. 

6. Er marries Tamar. 

1TD5 ly*? n^K rrjirr npn — [And] 
Judah took a wife for Er his first¬ 
born. 

Er was very young [about seven 
years old, according to the chrono¬ 
logy in Seder Olam] when he mar¬ 
ried, for all the events related in this 
chapter transpired, as noted, in the 
twenty-two years between the sale 
of Joseph and Jacob's descent to 
Egypt (Seder Olam). 

Possibly this is the intent of the 
phraseology: Judah took a wife for 
Er rather than the usual expression 
and he [himself] married [see v. 2]. 
Er was still too young to take a 
woman on his own, so Judah ar¬ 
ranged the marriage for him, in 
keeping with the contemporary 
custom to marry very young. Ap¬ 
parently when the opportunity 
arose to marry his son to someone 
so noble and pure as Tamar [the 
daughter of Shem; see below] Judah 


did not procrastinate, but arranged 
it immediately (Daas Soferim). 

"llpn — And her name was 

Tamar. 

As noted, she was not a 
Canaanitess by descent, but the 
daughter of one of the alien- 
merchants then living in the land. 
Far be it that King David [a descen¬ 
dant of Tamar through Peretz (see 
Ruth 4:15-22)] and the Messiah be 
of the seed of the accursed Canaan! 
According to the Sages, Tamar was 
the daughter of Noah's son Shem, 
who was a priest of the most high 
God [see comm, to 14:18 and 
Mizrachi to 38:24] (Ramban, v. 2). 

According to the view that Tamar 
was Shem's daughter, she had to be at 
least sixty-seven years old when she 
married the young Er since Shem died in 
2158 and Er married in 2225-6. There is 
another view recorded by Rashi to 
Sotah 10a s.v. nplrp that she was not 
Shem's daughter. Sefer HaYashar 
records a tradition that she was the 
daughter of Elam, son of Shem. 
Mizrachi to v. 24 similarly cites a view 
that daughter of Shem could mean 
granddaughter. 

Judah was intent on assuring abun¬ 
dant progeny for his son, and therefore 
married him to an older woman. Cf. 
Sanhedrin 104 and Eicha Rabbosi that 
in Jerusalem it was customary to wed a 
young boy to an older woman to assure 
many children (Haamek Davar). 

In Midrash Lekach Tov Tamar is 
praised for her steadfastness in desiring 
to become associated with the House of 
Judah. 

Tamar's name is mentioned since she 
was reputed to have been virtuous and 
righteous. She plays an important role 
in the narrative that follows and 
deserves to be identified. Her name in- 
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dicates that she was as graceful as a 
famar [palm tree], and extraordinarily 
beautiful. Her father's name is omitted 
to emphasize that Judah chose her 
because of her own worth. She was well 
worthy that the seeds of Israel's later 
monarchy should sprout from her 
(Midrash Hagadol; Alshich; Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

7. Er dies. 

min’ ny — Er, Judah's first- 

^ w " 

born. 

That he was Judah's firstborn is 
repeated to emphasize that Er's sin 
was judged so severely because he 
was a potential ancestor of the royal 
seed. Another, not of Judah's seed, 
might not have been punished so 
severely for this level of sinfulness 
(Haamek Davar). 

[Comp, footnote next page.] 

Ti "O’ya V 3 — Was evil in the eyes of 

Hashem. 

The nature of Er's evil-doing is 
not explicitly indicated, unlike the 
case of his brother [u. 9]. 

Rashi explains that Er's sin was 
the same as Onan's [see v. 9] — he 
wasted his semen. This is deduced 
from the statement [u. 10] that God 
caused him [Onan] fo die also — the 
last word implying for the same 
reason [as Er]. Why did Er destroy 
his semen? — Tamar was exceeding¬ 
ly beautiful, and he did not want 
her beauty to be marred by 
pregnancy. [Cf. Oz naim I'Torah.] 

Radak deduces this from the 
phrase evil in the eyes of HASHEM — 
i.e., only in matters revealed to God 
— viz. in his conjugal relations, 
destroying his semen so that Tamar 


should not conceive. 

Ramban does not discuss the 
nature of Er's sin, but states that the 
intent of the verse is to inform us 
that Er's death was in punishment 
for his own sinfulness, not as a 
punishment for Judah. Judah's ef¬ 
forts to save Joseph's life absolved 
him for his role in the sale. The 
righteousness of the Patriarchal 
family of Jacob was such that none 
of its members had ever died 
prematurely due to sin, until the 
death of Er. This is why Jacob 
mourned so inconsolably for Joseph 
37:34ff] since, besides his love for 
lim, he considered his 'death' to be 
a punishment intended for him. 
[Nevertheless, it emerges from the 
Talmud and commentators that 
though Judah's sons died as a result 
of their own wickedness, all of these 
travails befell Judah (i.e. that he had 
to bury his wife and his children in 
his lifetime) as a measure of punish¬ 
ment for the anguish he caused his 
father by his complicity in Joseph's 
sale. See footnote.] 

The Midrash notes that names influence 
man's destiny. Thus, the name Er, is the 
anagram of in, evil, and presages his 
character. Similarly, ni, Noah, read 
backward is jn ( grace. See Zohar cited to 6:8, 
p. 194. 

# n innn’i — And Hashem caused 

■ ■ ■ i ■ 

him to die. 

This was the Divine punishment 
for Onan's destroying his seed and 
killing the offspring who were to 
descend from him. This is similar to 
4:10 where the phrase Hark! The 
bloods [literal translation] of your 
brother cry out to Me is interpreted 
to refer both to his blood and the 
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38 eyes of HASHEM, and HaSHEM caused him to die. 

8 8 Then Judah said to Onan. 'Consort with your 

brother's wife and enter into levirate marriage with 
her, and establish offspring for your brother.' 


blood of his potential descendants 

(Pesikta).w 

Er was accordingly unworthy to 
found the royal house of Israel 
(Alshich). 

8. rmrp in**] — Then [lit. 

and] Judah said to Onan. 

nnic nv/irbN kS — Con- 

9 " ■ ; I ? v v 

sort with your brother's wife and 
enter into levirate marriage with 
her. 

This is a reference to 013’ 
[ yibum ], levirate marriage [the term 
levirate derives from the Latin levir 
meaning 'brother-in-law'] the 
details of which are given in Deut. 
25:5 ff. Briefly, when a man died 
without offspring, Torah law 
obliged his brother to marry the 
widow, and the son of this union 
was considered the spiritual son of 
the deceased. One who refused to 
perform yibum was considered to 
be derelict in his duty to the 
deceased brother. The widow was to 
loosen his shoe off his foot, spit in 
front of him, and say, 'So shall be 
done to the man who does not build 


up his brother's house'[ ibid. v. 9].w 

:pni<b jnj npm - And establish off¬ 
spring for your brother. 

For the son [born of such a un¬ 
ion] will be called by the name of 
the deceased (Rashi). 

Ramban disagrees, observing that 
the seemingly literal implication of 
Deut. 25:6 notwithstanding, the 
brother-in-law is not commanded 
by Halachah to name the offspring 
of the levirate marriage after his 
deceased brother [Y evamos 24a]. He 
cites the example of Boaz's marriage 
to Ruth, Machlon's widow, which 
was specifically intended to 
perpetuate the name of the deceased 
upon his inheritance, that the name 
of the deceased be not cut off from 
among his brethren [Ruth 4:10] — 
yet she named the child Obed [ibid., 
v. 21] not Machlon. The intent, 
rather, as noted above, is that the 
offspring of the yibum union would 
be spiritually accounted as having 
been born to the deceased. This is 
what Naomi's neighbors meant 
when they exclaimed [ibid, 4:17]: 
There is a son born to Naomi, 


1. The commentators grapple with the problem of how Er and Onan were punished with 
death for their wickedness at the tender age of seven or eight when it is known that the 
Heavenly Court does not inflict punishment for sins committed under the age of twenty [see 
Mizrachi v. 1], 

Oznaim I'Torah conjectures that since the tribal ancestors were so wise [pito nUbpb] they 
became subject to Divine punishment at an earlier age. However, he prefers the view in Sotah 
13a [see v. 12] that Judah's wife and sons died because of his participation in Joseph's sale in 
which he left his rescue attempt unfinished. 

As Maharsha there explains, though Scripture attributes Er and Onan's deaths to their sin¬ 
fulness, in view of their youth the sinfulness was but a contributing factor; if it had not been 
for Judah's sin, they would not have been punished. 

This is a further reason the Torah emphasizes that Er was Judah's firstborn, as if to imply 
that it was because of the latter's sinfulness that they died. 

2. Ramban notes that the subject of levirate marriage is one of the great mystical doctrines of 
Torah. (He does not go into detail here, but from Ramban's writing in other areas, the com¬ 
mentators glean that he is referring to the doctTine of the transmigration of souls whereby the 
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meaning that she was thereby given 
back the son Machlon whom she 
had lost; it explains why they did 
not say, 'There is a son born to 
Ruth or Boflz/This knowledge that 
the offspring would not be con¬ 
sidered his — and not the mere 
designation of a name — is what 
troubled Onan to the point that he 
refused to impregnate her. Further¬ 
more, the mere choice of a name 
could hardly be enough to deter a 
sensible person from honoring the 
memory of his dead brother. 

Mizrachi responds to Rambam's 
arguments. Rashi never meant to say 
that the new-born child mwsf be named 
after the dead brother; in Deuteronomy 
25:6, Rashi says clearly that the Torah's 
reference to 'name' refers to the disposi¬ 
tion of the deceased's property, not 
merely his appellation. Rather Rashi's 
intent in our verse is to explain that an¬ 
cient custom called for naming the new¬ 
born son after the dead brother. That 
such was the common practice is 


implied by v. 9: Onan knew that the 
seed would not be [ considered] his — 
unless the child were to be named after 
Er, in what way would it not be con¬ 
sidered Onan's? However, once the 
Torah prescribed the law of yibum 
(which omits mention of names), the 
ancient customs lost their validity. 

As to Rambam's amazement that so 
trivial a matter as the giving of a name 
could have turned Onan to such a sinful 
course, M izrachi makes a distinction. 
When a name is given voluntarily in 
memory of someone, the gesture shows 
generosity on the part of the parent. But 
when a father is forced to use the name 
of his dead brother, it becomes a public 
symbol that the child is not considered 
his. 

HaKsav V'haKabbalah agrees that 
Rashi refers not to the literal bestowal 
of a name, but he interprets Rashi dif¬ 
ferently. Rashi says that the child would 
be called man nui by, which means 'he 
will be dedicated to the memory of the 
deceased.' Were Rashi to mean that the 
child had to be named after the 


soul of the dead brother would become reincarnated in the child born of the levirate union (see 
R' Chavel and R' Eisenstadt)]. 

Even before the giving of the Torah, ancient wise men understood that there was great 
significance in such a union. The brother of the deceased would take precedence in marrying 
his widow, and upon his failure to do so it could be performed by his father or any close rela¬ 
tion. According to the Midrash, Judah was the first one to be involved in the commandment of 
levirate marriage, the mystical implications of which he learned from his ancestors. Although 
the ancient custom extended the obligation of levirate marriage to relatives other than the 
brother of the deceased, under Torah law this was not the case. Only a brother was obligated; 
other relatives were not. Furthermore, a father-in-taw remained forbidden to marry his 
widowed daughter-in-law even if she was childless. 

Only a brother could perform yibum since the mystical benefits thereof are more inherent 
in the case of brothers with whom the soul of the deceased finds closer identification than with 
other relatives. 

In ancient Israel, the people perceived the benefits of this union, and established the custom 
of the closest kin marrying the childless widow of the deceased — providing there was no 
prohibition against the marriage. Such a marriage could not be termed yibum because it did 
not fall under the command of the Torah; it was given the name nb^K*, redemption, as in the 
case of Boaz who married Ruth, the widow of his cousin (see Ruth 4:7]. 
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38 9 But Onan knew that the seed would not be his. 

9-11 So it was, whenever he would consort with his 

brother's wife, he would let it go to waste on the 
ground so as not to provide offspring for his brother. 
10 What he did was evil in the eyes of HASHEM, and 
He caused him to die also. 

11 Then Judah said to Tamar, his daughter-in-law, 


deceased, the proper expression would 
have been nnn 05/3. 

i 

9. in?n mm lb Kb ’3 ymi — 
But [lit. and] Onan knew that the 
seed would not he [considered] his. 

He had some kind of definite 
knowledge of the mystical signifi¬ 
cance of yihum and he was aware 
that the resulting offspring of his 
union — regardless of the actual 
name given the child — would be an 
incarnation of his brother's soul. 
The wicked Onan had no desire of 
raising a child he did not consider 
his own (Ramban v. 8, as explained 
by commentators). 

Onan knew that the mitzvah of 
having children would not be his 
.alone, because he was marrying 
Tamar as an outcome of Tamar's 
prior betrothal to Er. Thus, it was as 
if he was sharing his marriage and 
offspring with Er (Sforno). 

nnutt rnx n^K'bx k? - dk mm 

I ■ ▼ v V T * T T I 

nyiK — So it was, whenever he 
would consort with his brother's 
wife, [and] he would let it go to 
waste on the ground. 

He practised coitus interruptus — 
cohabiting naturally but scattering 
his semen without ( Midrash ; 
Rashi). 

There is, however, an opinion in Yevamos 
34b that Tamar was still a maiden when 
Judah later consorted with her and that she 
conceived from Judah's first intimacy. As the 
Gemara ad. loc. concludes, this opinion 


would maintain that Er and Onan practised 
only unnatural intimacies [03713 f<blp] with 
her. [See Maharsha.] 

The Torah describes Tamar as ntfK 

■ 

vn^, his brother's wife, although his act 
of yibum made her his legal wife, to 
emphasize that this was the very reason 
Onan acted as selfishly as he did (R' 
Sheah Brander). 

■pnxb mrina ’nbnb — So as not to 

• T | - V * T I 1 I 

provide offspring for his brother. 

He begrudged Er the posthumous 
fulfillment through his yibum of 
the purpose of marriage — begetting 
children (Sforno). 

According to B'chor Shor: he 
wanted to avoid the responsibility 
of raising another's child. 

10. nU/y ups 'n ’ipy? jnri — [And] 
what he did was evil in the eyes of 

Hashem. 

He misused the organs God gave 
him for propagating the race to un¬ 
naturally satisfy his own lust, and 
he was therefore deserving of death 
(Alshich; see Nidah 13b). 

intern nm] — And He caused him 
to die also. 

[The connotation of D|, also, is 
explained by Rashi in v. 7 s.v. as 
implying that both Er and Onan 
died for a similar sin.] 

11. Judah rebuffs Tamar. 

ir »^3 "»jnb rrjim U 31 O] — Then [lit. 
and] Judah said to Tamar, his 
daughter-in-law. 
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TpnN JT»3 runbN ’ntf — Remain a 

I ' T " FT!" 

widow in your father's house . 

'Continue conducting yourself as 
a widow by wearing mourner's garb 
and not anointing yourself until 
Shelah grows up. By so doing you 
will indicate that you do not intend 
to marry another'. For it was the 
custom that a widow would indicate 
her readiness to marry a stranger by 
removing her mourning garb and 
arraying herself in scarlet to display 
that she was no longer in mourning 
(Ramban). 

According to the traditional 
chronology, Shem, Tamar's father, had 
died many years earlier [see comm, to v. 
5 s.v. Nevertheless the term 

father's house extends even to his heirs 
{ Tosafos , Eruvirt 15b cited by Cur 
Ary eh to u. 24). 

’a? rrbtt/ b - ?}? ny— Until my son 
Shelah grows up. 

— I.e., until he reaches thirteen 
years and a day (Sechel Tov) [see 
Ramban below). 

r»nta Kin D| nin; *int< ’a — For he 
thought [lit. said (to himself)], Lest 
he also die like his brothers. 

I.e., when Judah made his sug¬ 
gestion that Tamar remain a widow 
until Shelah grew up he was 
diplomatically rebuffing her, for as 
this passage makes clear, he never 
intended for her to marry his son. 
He feared that she had established 
herself as a woman whose husbands 
die young ['katlanis' (see Kesubos 
43b)] and he was apprehensive that 
Shelah might die prematurely like 


his brothers (Rashi). 

Thus Rashi interprets nnx p, for he 
thought, as the excuse for asking her to stay 
as a widow in her father's house, which was 
merely his way of rebuffing her indefinitely; 
when Shelah came of age, Judah would have 
found some other excuse to put off the mar¬ 
riage. The verse should not be understood to 
mean that Judah did want the marriage to 
take place when Shelah was older but that he 
wanted a delay of a few years, for if Judah 
truly thought marriage to her would result in 
Shelah's death, he had no reason to think 
that the situation would change in a few 
years (Mizrachi). 

Ramban differs and maintains that 
had Judah been apprehensive that 
Tamar was a katlanis (one whose hus¬ 
bands presumably die young), he would 
not have found it necessary to resort to 
putting her off with a feigned promise, 
but would have forthrightly told her, 
'Go in peace from my house since mar¬ 
riage to such a woman would be 
prohibited to Shelah' [see Kesubos 43b. 
(The Poskim discuss whether the 
prohibition of katlanis applies to cases 
of yibum. See HaKsav V'HaKabbalah 
who distinguishes between the case of 
Tamar and cases after the giving of the 
Torah)]. To the contrary, Ramban con¬ 
tinues, Judah must have known [as 
Tamar herself knew from their conjugal 
behavior] that his sons died through 
their own sins and not because the 
guiltless Tamar was a katlanis. That 
Judah wanted Tamar to remarry in his 
family is evideni from the fact that he 
was angered by Tamar's harlotry to the 
extent of condemning her to be burned 
[which presumably would not have 
been his attitude had he intended to be 
rid of her]. 

Rather, Judah consented in principle 
to the marriage, but he was afraid that if 
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38 ' Remain a widow in your father's house until my son 

12 Shelah grows up' — for he thought , 'Lest he also die 

like his brothers/ — So Tamar went and lived in her 
father's house. 

12 Many days passed and Shua's daughter, the wife 
of Judah , died. When Judah was consoled, he went 
up to oversee his sheepshearers — he and his Adul- 


Shelah married her while he was so 
young he might have the tendency to 
sin with her as had his brothers. 
Therefore, he wanted her to wait until 
Shelah would mature and be receptive 
to his father's influence as a deterrent 
against sin [comp. Sforno ]. 

[Conceivably, then, according to Ramban, 
Judah might have even verbalized to Tamar 
the phrase lest he also die lilce his brothers, 
which according to Ramban was Judah's 
reason for asking her to wait until Shelah 
grows up, and not merely thought it to 
himself.) 

Gur Aryeh defends Rashi's inter¬ 
pretation that Judah was merely rebuff¬ 
ing Tamar and had no intention of al¬ 
lowing Tamar — whom he feared was a 
katlanis — to become married to Shelah. 
That Judah wanted her to remain a 
widow in her father's house, and was so 
incensed at her later infidelity, was 
because — in deference to his sons' 
memory — he did not want her to 
become married to anyone else. 

ms* rpa atfm nan ibm — So 

T ■ T “ - T J I V " ■ 

Tamar went and lived [lit. settled] in 
her father's house. 

— In a display of her loyalty to 
the tradition and her desire to re¬ 
main associated with the sacred 
race. She waited patiently for 
Shelah to come of age and marry 
her, and thereby perpetuate her 
husband's seed (Ralbag). 

12. D 1 Q*n 137 1 ! — Many days 
passed [lit. and the days increased]. 

Following the Rabbinic chrono¬ 
logy in Seder Olam (discussed in v. 
1), according to which all the events 
in this chapter transpired in a 


twenty-two year period, the phrase 
many days passed is interpreted to 
indicate the passing of twelve 
months. 

rnirp-n^K — And 

Shua's daughter, the wife of Judah, 
died. 

That Judah's wife and sons died 
prematurely is, as noted in the 
comm, and footnote to v. 7, 
perceived in Sotah 13a as punish¬ 
ment for Judah's complicity in the 
sale of Joseph. He began a good 
deed of telling his brothers not to 
kill Joseph, but neglected to follow 
through. One who abandons a good 
deed without completing it, the 
Sages teach, will eventually bury 
his wife and children, as happened 
to Judah. 

rrrirp oran — When [lit. and] Judah 
was consoled. 

The translation follows Onkelos 
and Ibn Ezra who interpret that 
after Judah was consoled of his 
wife's death he went up, etc. 

According to Ramban, the phrase 
implies: And Judah sought con- 
soliation by going up to his sheep- 
shearers. 

■’TJi'by — [And] he went 
up to oversee [lit. upon] his sheep- 
shearers. 

I.e., he went up to Timnah to 
'stand upon' [i.e., supervise] his 
sheep-shearers ( Rashi ; see below). 

Thus, Rashi connects by?], went up, with 
n^ijnn, to Timnah (Mizrachi). 
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Judah would go there regularly in 
search of consolation; by busying 
himself with the sheep he would 
forget his grief. Or possibly since 
Judah was a prominent man, the 
shearing of his sheep was a festive 
occasion accompanied by a public 
feast for the poor (Ramban). 

[Comp. Haamek Davar cited to 
31:19.] 

That sheep-shearing was a festive 
occasion may be seen from the feast 
Absalom made on such an event [// 
Samuel 13:23], and from the story 
of Nabal [/ Samuel 25:2] ( R ' 
Avraham ben HaRambam). ll] 

The translation of l2K2f nn by, lit. 
upon his sheep-shearers, as connoting 
'to stand upon/ i.e. oversee, follows 
Rashi. [Comp, also Rashi to 24:30 s.v. 
D’boari by.] 

/bn Ezra interprets by, upon, as syn¬ 
onymous in this case with bK, fo. 
[Comp. / Samuel 1:10 'n by bbgnm 
(Yohel Or).] 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah interprets by 
as meaning concerning — Judah went 
up to attend to matters concerning the 
sheep shearing. 

'nbijtn inyi rTy»rp wn — He and 
his Adullamite friend, Hirah. 

It is with his friend and partner 
that Judah seeks this consolation as 
he travels the distance to Timnah 
(Abarbanel). 


rmjnn — To Timnah. 

Presumably this is the Timnah 
mentioned in Joshua 15:57, a town 
several miles south of Hebron. It is 
logical that Judah remained in the 
same general area of Eretz Y israel as 
the rest of Jacob's family, even 
though he found it necessary to 
move away from his brothers. 

[It is noteworthy that Onkelos here and 
Targum to Judges 14:1 renders the name of 
the town as Timnas, while in Joshua, 
Targum renders Timnah. This apparent in¬ 
consistency may be related to the con¬ 
troversy cited below.] 

The Talmud [ Sotah 10a] and Midrash 
note a dispute concerning the identity of 
the town. According to one view, there 
were two towns named Timnah, one 
where Judah settled and the other, men¬ 
tioned in Judges, where Samson mar¬ 
ried. Samson's Timnah has been located 
by some as near Beth Shemesh on the 
northern border of Judah. 

The second view is that there was 
only one Timnah in Eretz Y israel. If so, 
the Talmud inquiries, how is it that 
Judah is described as going up to Tim¬ 
nah, [indicating it was on a mountain 
while Samson is described as 
descending to Timnah indicating it was 
in a valley]? The Talmud gives two 
responses: 

— The 'ascent' and 'descent' are 
meant figuratively. Judah was 'elevated' 
in Timnah because it was there that 
Tamar conceived from him, giving birth 
to Peretz, the forerunner of the Davidic 


1 . The Midrash observes how every case of sheep shearing in Scripture left its mark [i.e., it 
had evil consequences]. 

We find this in the case of Nabal, Laban, and Absalom. [Jacob fled from Laban while the 
latter was shearing his sheep (30:19); this ultimately led to Laban's pursuit and confrontation 
with Jacob, a confrontation which lead to Jacob's curse (31:32) to which Rachel's death is 
directly ascribed. Nabal's death followed his sheep shearing (/ Samuel 25:4-8). Absalom's 
sheep shearing was the scene of Amnon's assassination (// Sam. 13:23 ff).] 
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38 lamite friend, Hirah — to Timnah. 

13-14 13 And Tamar was told as follows, ' Behold, your 

father-in-law is coming up to Timnah for the 
sheepshearing 14 So she removed her widow's garb 
from upon her, covered herself with a veil, and 
wrapped herself up. She then sat by the crossroad 


dynasty. Samson, on the other hand, 
'descended' in Timnah because there he 
suffered the disgrace of marrying a 
Philistine woman. 

— Timnah was situated on a moun¬ 
tainside between Samson's home in the 
mountainous north and Judah's home 
in low-lying Hebron. Thus, Judah's 
route to Timnah was uphill while 
Samson's was downhill. Rashi to v. 13 
cites this view. 

According to Abarbanel, the term 
went up is used here because Timnah is 
to the north of Adullam, and one is 
therefore said to 'go up' from Adullam 
to Timnah. 

13. * 13*1 — And Tamar was 
told [lit. and it was told to Tamar]. 

— Through a prophetic 
spirit (Midrash HaGadol). 

Cf. Alshich: A prophetic message 
from the Academy of Shem and 
Eber was revealed to her: nbiy ippn, 
"your father-in-law is 'going up' — 
his time has come to 'ascend' great 
heights and beget the Messiah. 

According to the simple sense it was 
not necessarily through a prophetic vi¬ 
sion. Since Judah was such an impor¬ 
tant personage, his travel plans — es¬ 
pecially to something as festive as a 
sheep-shearing — would be common 
knowledge and she was told of it by one 
of the townsfolk (Ibn Caspi). 

She was told either that Judah went 
to Timnah regularly, and she waited for 
him on one of those days; or as noted, 
that he would be going there for some 
specific occasion, and she made plans to 
await him on that particular day 
(Ramban v. 12). 

14. Tamar disguises herself. It is 


her intention to force Judah himself 
to perform the levirate duty. 

rpbyn ’iia ipri] — So [lit. 

and] she removed her widow's garb 
from upon her. 

nVvnro *rn3 D3m - [And] 
covered herself with a veil, and 
wrapped herself up. 

In addition to wearing a veil, she 
covered her face so well that he 
would be unable to recognize her. 
[That she did so is indicated by v. 
15 which says clearly that he could 
not recognize her for that reason 
(Mizrachi)] (Rashi). 

According to Ramban, she acted 
in the manner of harlots who par¬ 
tially wrap themselves in a veil, 
leaving portions of their hair and 
face — eyes, mouth, and neck — un¬ 
covered, to allow them to entice 
passersby. 

The sense of rjbynn] [lit. and wrap¬ 
ped herself up] as meaning hid her face 
with a garment, follows Rashi. Ibn Ezra 
interprets the verb similarly, which 
agrees with his rendering of the word 
rjbyn*] in Jonah 4:8. Most others render 
the term in Jonah ibid, as swoon; faint, 
which is how Ibn Caspi perceives the 
word in our passage: i.e. she covered 
herself with a veil, and when she saw 
Judah approaching pretended to swoon 
in a feminine manner to draw his atten¬ 
tion. 

Tzror HaMor also interprets the word 
as swoon, but writes that Tamar indeed 
felt faint at the overwhelming implica¬ 
tions of what she was about to do. But it 
was a matter of survival and she 
proceeded with the task at hand. 
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runpan TiTby n’TV nng? a#rn 

— She then sat by the crossroad 
which is on the road toward Tim- 
nah. 

— It was the practise of harlots to 
sit at a crossroad where they would 
be seen by many people (Ramban). 

The term DTV nnsa literally means 
at the opening of eyes. It refers to a 
crossroad — the juncture where travel¬ 
ers ' open their eyes' to determine in 
which direction to proceed. According 
to the Sages [Sotah 10b], the term refers 
figuratively to the entrance [nns] of 
Abraham's home [or sepulchre 
(Mizrachi); or Eishel (Chem'as 
HaChemdah)] — a place to which all 
eyes turned. [She sat there because 
everyone traveling along that road 
visited Abraham's residence, and Judah, 
too, was certain to do so] ('Ras/u\). m 


Ralbag interprets it as open area which 
provided an unobstructed view of all 
travelers. According to Ibn Ezra D’j’y is the 
plural of py, fountain. There were two foun¬ 
tains on the road which formed a gate, as it 
were, through which Judah had to pass. 

According to another view in Sotah ibid., 
the phrase means the entrance of Enayim, 
Enayim being the name of a place, identical 
with Enam mentioned in Joshua 15:34. Y ohel 
Or elaborates that Enam was located near 
Tzar'ah (ibid. u. 33] which in turn was near 
Timnah (ibid. 19:41-43). Enam was similarly 
near Adullam, Hirah's home. 


According to the dialogue recorded in 
Sotah 10a [cited in v. 15 s.v. up], the expres¬ 
sion D'PV nn9 figuratively alludes to the 
manner in which Tamar 'gave eyes to her 
words' (i.e. gave an 'opening' ^credibility) 
to her response (Daas Zekeinimj), by offer¬ 
ing convincing replies to Judah's questions 
regarding her status. 

Kin) n^ bnpa njnjo *3 
ntpK 1 ? lb — For she saw that Shelah 
had grown, and she had not been 
given to him as a wife. 

The Torah thus explains why 
Tamar took so undignified an in¬ 
itiative in offering herself to Judah. 
She was determined to have 
children from him. [Since it could 
not be through Shelah, she had no 
alternative but that it be from Judah 
himself (Gur Aryeh)] (Rashi)M ] 

Following Rashi's implication in v. 
11: She realized that Judah had merely 
been rebuffing her and had no real in¬ 
tention of ever allowing Shelah to marry 
her. 

Ramban ibid.: It was Judah's in¬ 
tention for Shelah to marry Tamar 
after he grew up; however, in 
Judah's eyes Shelah was still achild 
since he was not yet ten years old 
and Judah was determined to have 
him wait longer. To Tamar it ap¬ 
peared that Shelah was already old 


1. The phraseology of this passage implies a deeper insight: When Tamar set herself there for. 
her noble purpose, it was ntnin? D , 3 > ya, with open eyes — she fully perceived the Providential 
chain of events that would proceed from her action: that she would become the ancestress of 
the royal House of David (Chiddushei HaRim). 


z. The Talmud (Nazir 23b) teaches: Ulla said, Tamar (u. 18] and Zimri [Numb. 25:14] both 
lived with people outside of wedlock. From Tamar's harlotry kings and prophets descended 
[because she had lofty moral intentions, acting for the Sake of Heaven to raise up righteous 
progeny (Rashi ad. loc. and to Horayos 10b)], while Zimri's immorality resulted in the down¬ 
fall of myriads of Israel [ibid. v. 9). R' Nachman bar Yitzchak [referring to Tamar] said, 
Greater is a transgression committed for the sake of Heaven [mp^b] than a mitzvah committed 
with an ulterior motive (see Overview], 
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38 which is on the road toward Timnah, for she saw that 
15-16 Shelah had grown, and she had not been given to him 

as a wife. 

15 When Judah saw her, he thought her to be a 
harlot since she had covered her face. 16 So he 
detoured to her by the road and said, 'Come, if you 


enough [her first husbands, as 
noted, were but seven years old at 
marriage.] She craved greatly to 
give birth from the sacred famly, 
and hurried to do this deed. 

Her initial intent had been that 
Judah would see her without her 
widow's garb and question her 
motive. She would then tell him 
that he had bidden her to wear her 
mourning clothes only until Shelah 
grew up; now that he was old 
enough, she no longer had to re¬ 
main a widow. But the dialogue did 
not occur that way for he did not 
recognize her (Sforno).. 

As B'chor Shor explains, Tamar 
was justified in contriving to have 
Judah perform the levirate marriage 
for [as Ramban writes in v. 8] 
before the Torah was given levirate 
marriage was performed by any 
close relative — even the father of 
the deceased. Since Shelah had not 
done so, it was Judah's respon¬ 
sibility to do so. 

15. njttb rigumn rrjirrj ntm - 

When [lit. ana] Juaah saw her, 
[and] he thought her to be a harlot. 

— Because she was sitting at the 
crossroads (Rashi). 

[Harlotry was not prohibited 
before the Torah was given; see 
footnote next verse.] 

According to the Midrash [see 
next verse] when Judah initially saw 
her he reasoned: 'She is a harlot;' he 
paid her no attention, and 


proceeded on his way. 

;r »39 nnp3 ’3 — Since she had. 
covered her face. 

— And he could not recognize 
her. [This phrase anticipates why — 
as the next verse states — Judah did 
not recognize Tamar (Tzeidah La- 
Derech)]. The Rabbis [in Sotah 10a, 
who interpret a covered face as a 
sign of modesty — not harlotry] ex¬ 
plain that our phrase is to be 
rendered in the past-perfect: Since 
she had covered her face all the 
while she had lived in her father-in- 
law's home, Tamar had earned a 
reputation as a modest woman, 
above suspicion. Therefore, Judah 
never thought to connect her with 
this 'harlot' (Rashi). 

16. TnrrbN ppSk — So [lit. 

I v v — v ▼ v ■- ^ 

and] he detoured to her by the road. 

— I.e. he left his path to go to her. 
In old French: detourner (Rashi). 

According to the Midrash [see v. 
15], Providence forced Judah to 
detour to her: 

Judah had ignored her and 
proceeded on his way, but Tamar 
prayed: 'Sovereign of the Uni¬ 
verse: Shall I be deprived of off¬ 
spring from this righteous man?' 
Then God sent the Angel of Desire 
to appear before Judah and say to 
him: 'Where are you going Judah? 
If you flee, from where will kings 
arise? From where else will 
redeemers arise?' So Judah detoured 
to her by the road — despite himself 
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and against his wish (Tanchuma 
Yashan; Midrash; see Moreh 
Nevuchim 2:6). 111 

■^k Kia$ Nrnnn — Come, if you 
please, let me [lit. and l will] consort 
with you. l2] 


The term n^n [come], signifies an in¬ 
vitation to another to prepare oneself 
and one's mind for something. It always 
has this meaning unless the context re¬ 
quires the translation give. Indeed, even 
in contexts where the term means 
prepare the word is closely related to the 


1 . The Talmud [Sofah 10a] records the following dialogue between ludah and Tamar: 

'Are you perhaps a pagan?' Judah asked her. 

'1 am a proselyte/ she answered, [and do not worship idols' (Rashi in Sotah ad. loc.)]. 

'Are you married?' 

'I am unmarried' [and permissible to any man (Rashi, ibid.)]. 

'Perhaps your father accepted betrothals on your behalf?' 

'No. I am an orphan [and have no father. My mother and brothers married me off as a 
minor (Rashi, ibid.).] 

(The Rabbis provided that a girl with no father could be betrothed by her mother and 
brothers while she is still a minor. However, she retains the right to renounce the marriage un¬ 
til she attains her majority. By her statements to Judah, she expressed her opposition to the 
marriages — JiK’n, refusal As a result, her marriages to Er and Onan were invalid retroactive¬ 
ly and she was not prohibited to Judah as his daughter-in-law. This interpretation, that Tamar 
was a minor when she was married to Er and Onan would differ from the Midrashic tradition 
(cited by Rashi in u. 24) that Tamar was the daughter of Shem, since, as noted in v. 6, Shem 
had died at least sixty-seven years before Tamar married Er (Rashi, ibid.).] 

[Maharsha differs with Rashi and reconciles the tradition that Tamar was Shem's daughter. 
Since Judah was unaware that Tamar was his daughter-in-law, his innocent intent in his ques¬ 
tion was 'Perhaps your father accepted betrothals on your behalf — while you were still a 
minor and without your knowledge. If so, are you not free to marry any man?' To which 
Tamar replied, 'I am an orphan. My father [Shem] died while my mother was pregnant, and 
he could certainly not have accepted betrothal on my behalf before I was born.' 

The Talmudic dialogue continues: 'Perhaps you are [menstrually] unclean?' Judah asked. 

— 'I am clean.' 


2. The moral perspective of Judah's action. 

Judah's action must be viewed in the moral perspective of ancient times — before the Torah 
was given — when harlotry was not yet forbidden. All morality depends on the Torah. Had the 
Torah not forbade certain forbidden foods, we would be able to enjoy them guiltlessly. The 
same is true of harlotry; before the Torah was given it was simply not prohibited. 

As Rambam writes in Ishus 1:4: 'Before the Torah was given, if a man met a woman in the 
market place and desired her, if she consented he would pay her hire and consort with her at 
the crossroads, and go his way. [The incident of Judah and Tamar corroborates this (Maggid 
Mishnah).] She is what is known as a ntpnp, prostitute. When the Torah was given, prostitu¬ 
tion was prohibited, [see comm, to Deut. 23-18]. See also Moreh Nevuchim 3:49]. 

That the Patriarchs — and presumably their families — observed the Torah before it was 
given is no contradiction. They observed it voluntarily and Judah was not obligated to go 
beyond what was absolutely required of him. [Cf. the case of Jacob marrying two sisters 
which later Torah law absolutely forbade (see comm, to 26:5; 32:5; footnote to 35:19).] 

Also, the direct hand of Providence must not be ignored in this case, as discussed in the 
Overview, and the Overview to Ruth. For as the Midrash notes. Providence caused Judah to 
be virtually coerced by an angel [i.e. caused Judah's passions to be enflamed (Rambam). See 
also Or HaChaim to 49:9.] 
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38 please , let me consort with you/ for he did not know 

17 that she was his daughter-in-law. And she said , 

'What will you give me if you consort with meV 
17 He replied, 7 will send you a kid of the goats 
from the flock/ 

And she said , 'Provided you leave a pledge until 
you send it/ 


meaning of give (Rashi). 

Kin ’D yT kS ^ — For he did 
not know that she was his 
daughter-in-law. 

— Even after he approached her; 
otherwise he would have spoken 
with her on behalf of Shelah. That 
Judah could not recognize her was 
part of the Divine plan. God wanted 
the seed of the Messianic dynasty to 
come directly from Judah — who 
was more righteous and pure than 
Shelah — and Tamar (Sforno). 

Once Judah concluded that she 
was a harlot, he did not recognize 
her by her voice, since it never oc¬ 
curred to him that his highly promi¬ 
nent daughter-in-law, Tamar, could 
be a harlot, God forbid. Thus her 
,yoice did not arouse his suspicions 
just as Jacob's voice did not arouse 
Isaac's suspicions once the Patriarch 
felt Jacob's 'hairy arms' and con¬ 
cluded he was Esau (Haamek 
Davar). 

,1 ?k Kinn ■>? — What will 

you give me if you consort with me? 

Tamar initiated the conversation 
with the intention that Judah would 
recognize her by her voice. She cer¬ 
tainly did not seek any harlot's fee, 
it being her intention to establish 
offspring from Judah. Therefore, 
she wanted a pledge, not for per¬ 
sonal gain, but as proof of her real 
intentions. Had he given her a fee 
she would not have taken it, for 


then she would have no proof of her 
righteous intention (Sforno). 

17. ]K*rr]n ony-ni nbtf(t ’5iK — I 
will send you a kid of the goats 
from the flock. 

In general, a gift of a kid was 
considered quite honorable. Jesse 
sent a kid with David to Saul [/ 
Sam. 16:20], and Samson brought a 
kid when he visited his wife [Judges 
15:1] (HaRechasim leBik'ah). 

From the specific qualification that it 
would be a 'kid of the goats,' the Sages 
(Chutlin 113a] derive that whenever the term 
ni, kid, occurs without the limitation cryn, 
of the goats, it halachically includes the 
young of the cow and ewe. [See Torah 
Temimah ]. 

The pronoun ■qjg, as distinct from 
■»3K has an emphatic connotation. In this 
case it implies 'As for me — i.e. a man of 
my worth — it is sufficient that I send 
you a kid from the flocks.' For a harlot's 
fee is often established by a man's pro¬ 
minence — the lowly usually paying a 
higher fee while the mere interest of an 
important person has independent 
value to a harlot. Tamar agreed that for 
a man of Judah's prominence a kid 
would suffice, but cleverly requested a 
pledge (Haamek Davar). 

ny jia^y ]nn-DK i^Kni - 
And she said, 'Provided [lit. if] you 
leave [lit. give] a pledge until you 
send it. 

As noted earlier, Tamar was not 
interested in the harlot's fee, but in 
securing something she could use as 
later proof of her intention. She 
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therefore consented to consort with 
Judah only on condition that he 
leave her a pledge (Sforrto). 

18. itt/K ^>pnn— 

‘Your signet, your wrap, and your 
staff that is in your hand . 

She selected the three articles 
which most distinguished him as a 
ruler or lord (Ramhan), in order to 
inspire her to contemplate about 
Judah's greatness [thereby elevating 
her spiritual level while she carried 
the child] (Sforno). Furthermore, 
such distinctive articles would 
provide indisputable proof of the 
identity of the child's father. 

The translation your signet and your 
wrap follows Orjfceios . 1 ijnpTy; 

the ring which you use as a seal and the 
garment with which you cover yourself 
(Rashi). 

Ramban differs with Rashi's suggestion 
that Judah would have left Tamar his wrap 
and gone from Tamar in a state of partial un¬ 
dress. Rather, Ramban maintains that by the 
Aramaic Onkelos referred to a small 

shawl which distinguished persons would 
spread over their headcoverings. It was called 
b'TiS, [literally fringe as in Numbers 15:38], 
because it was as short as a fringe. For in 
only one instance [Dewf. 22:17] does 
Onkelos render the Hebrew n^niy, [cloak], as 
NpMyiW, and in that case it means the scarf 
known in the Talmud as sudar. 

Alternately Ramban suggests that Judah 
possessed a signet impressed with the form 


of a lion, as rulers do; fringed cords woven 
into the same design as his signet; and a rod 
symbolic of a royal sceptre. It was these that 
he gave to Tamar. 

Rashbam renders b'n? as belt, while 
Ralbag perceives it as an ornamental braided 
cord worn by distinguished personages on 
their outer garments, or as an adornment on 
their head-dress (cf. Haamek Davor]. Others 
suggest that the signet was suspended from a 
b’na, fringed cord. According to Abarbanel, 
it referred to Judah's fringed handkerchief. 

The signet ring was engraved with the 
Ineffable Four Letter Name — Hashem ... 
The staff was the one which Jacob carried 
when he left home [see 32:11] (Yalkut 
Shimoni). 

... Moreover, this rod was the one with 
which Moses would later split the Sea and 
perform all the miracles (Baal HaTurim). 

nb ]]? , 3 — [And] he gave [them] to 
her. 

So great was the passion burning 
within him [as a result of the 
Providential intervention (Abar¬ 
banel)] that Judah gave these three 
valuable items as a pledge for a 
single goat (Ibn Ezra). 

Rashbam interprets to the con¬ 
trary. Judah gladly parted with 
these items since they were not in¬ 
dispensable articles of clothing. 

lb inni — And she conceived by [lit. 
to] him. 

From the first intimacy. 
Although it is axiomatic that a 
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38 18 And he said, 'What pledge shall / give you?' 

18-21 She replied, 'Y our signet, your wrap, and your 

staff that is in your hand/ And he gave them to her. 
He consorted with her and she conceived by him. 

19 Then she arose, left, and removed her veil from 
upon her. She put on her widow's garb. 

20 Judah sent the kid of the goats through his 
friend the Adullamite to retrieve the pledge from the 
woman. But he did not find her. 21 He inquired of the 
people of her place, 'Where is the prostitute, the one 
at the crossroads by the road?' And they said, 'There 


maiden does not conceive from the 
first intimacy, Tamar had made 
special preparations rendering it 
possible (Y evamos 34b; comp, the 
cases of Lot's daughters in 19:36, 
Hagar in 16:4, and Leah in 29:32 
and 49:2). 

[This follows the view in Y evamos ibid, 
(cited in v. 9) that Tamar was still a maiden 
when Judah consorted with her, for Er and 
Onan had indulged only in unnatural in¬ 
timacies with her. Rashi, in his exposition to 
v. 9 does not follow this view, following in¬ 
stead the Midrash that Er and Onan had 
practised coitus interruptus and Tamar was 
no longer a maiden. He therefore does not 
find it noteworthy that she conceived from 
--this union. It was not her first natural in¬ 
timacy with a man.) 

The phraseology lb "incn, and she 
conceived to him [rather than simply 
“inni or 130Q iri^n (M izrachij] connotes 
that she conceived progeny who were 
similar in stature to him: strong and 
righteous like Judah (Rashi). 

19. Tjbni Oprn — Then she arose 
and left [lit. and went]. 

She arose — spiritually, for kings 
and prophets were to result from 
this union (Lekach Tov; comp. 
Rashi to 23:17 s.v. nity Op;]). 


For now that she had acquired the 
longed-for seed she had no more 
desire to marry (Sforno). 

20. Judah dispatches his Adul- 
Iamite friend to redeem the pledge. 

’’ipb’iyn iron "P3 — Through [lit. in 
the hand of] his friend the Adul¬ 
lamite. 

— There is a difference of opinion 
recorded in Bereishis Rabbosi 
regarding why the Adullamite's 
name is not recorded here. Ac¬ 
cording to one view, his anonymity 
was preserved in deference to his 
selflessness in performing this 
shameful mission out of love and 
friendship for the righteous Judah. 
According to another view, his 
name is omitted as token of rebuke, 
because he undertook to participate 
in this disgraceful affair. 

]l3nyn nop 1 ? — To retrieve [lit. take] 
the pledge. 

— And thereby keep his promise 
regarding the kid (Malbim). 

rwyn Kbi — But he [i.e. his friend] 
did not find her. 


ngupb# H23 — And she put 21. rnpnpn — Where is the 

on her widow's garb. prostitute? [l] 

1. R' Shmelke of Nicholsburg commented homiletically: 
mjnp mjy, where does harlotry originate? B'yyj ton, it is in the eyes! (Pertinei Torah). 
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[The term nt^np derives from the 
root ttnp which in its most literal 
sense denotes dedication to a speci¬ 
fic purpose; it refers to a woman 
who by profession acts licentiously 
and is dedicated [ntpiipn] and 
known to be available for prostitu¬ 
tion (see Rashi here, Ibn Ezra to 
Deut. 23:18, and Ibn Ezra to Haggai 
2:12. Comp, also R' Hirsch to 2:30 
who distinguishes between the spel¬ 
lings which refers to the 

'unresisting acquiescence to 
everything noble/ and tfnp, the op¬ 
posite, 'complete acquiescence in 
sensuality'; cf. "1133 denoting 
spiritual contentment, and 133, the 
material [see 31:1]; Dlbl^, spiritual 
harmony, and nbt{/ material 
totality). As Rambam notes in Ishus 
1:4] (cited above in the footnote to 
v. 16) in pre-Mosaic times there was 
absolutely no prohibition in 
harlotry; it first became prohibited 
when the Torah was given, as set 
forth in Deut. 23:18.] 

[The terms rqli and rnj/ip, meaning harlot 
or prostitute are used interchangeably. They 
do not represent two different categories nor 
is there any Halachic distinction between the 
two. Although the modern secularist Bible 
exegetes distinguish between the Hebrew 
terms for harlot rrpt and ntynp by in¬ 
terpreting that the latter term refers to 'cult' 
prostitutes who, according to them, used to 
minister in Canaanite heathen temples, this 
interpretation has no basis in classical Bibli¬ 
cal exegesis and certainly is not haiachically 
valid. Haiachically, it is clear that the 
prohibition of harlotry in general (not just of 
some supposed cult prostitution!) derives 
from Deuf. 23:18, and the Poskim use the 
terms npt and ntfnp interchangeably. See 


specifically Midrash Tannaim cited in Torah 
Sheleimah 888.) 

by n^’y? Kin — The one Hit. 
she] at the crossroads [lit. by the 
eyes] by the road? 

[What had probably occurred 
was that Judah had originally asked 
Tamar where in that area she lived 
so he could send her the kid and 
redeem his pledge. When he sent 
the Adullamite to the place she told 
him, and could not find a prostitute 
there, he inquired of the local resi¬ 
dents: 'The prostitute — the one 
who was stationed yesterday at the 
crossroads and who supposedly 
lives in this neighborhood. — Do 
you know where she is?'] 

ni^np nig njvn kV nnKh — And 
they said, 'There was no prostitute 
here' [lit. in this, Cf. n?n in 37:17]. 

— There has never been a harlot 
here; in this place we are scrupulous 
regarding immorality (Shochar 
Tov). 

The deeper intent of their reply 
was: 'There was no act of harlotry 
committed here/ They prophesied 
and knew not what they prophesied 
(Minchah Belulah). 

22, npK nlprpn '•tpjK nji — [And] 
even the local men [lit. men of the 
place] said. 

— In derision; ridiculing your 
honor (Sforno). 

23. n3^ nMJ nb npn — Let her 
keep them [lit. let her take to 
herself], lest we become a laughing 
stock. 
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38 was no prostitute here/ 22 So he returned to Judah 
22-23 and said, 7 did not find her; even the local men said, 

"There was no prostitute here/" 23 So Judah said, 
'Let her keep them, lest we become a laughing stock. I 
really sent her this kid, but you could not find her/ 


Let her keep the signet, wrap, and 
staff she is holding as a pledge. If 
you continue searching for her, the 
matter [of our being taken in by this 
woman who fled with my pledge 
(Nachalas Yitzchak)] will become 
generally known, much to our dis¬ 
grace. What more must I do to 
verify my word [that I would 
redeem my pledge by sending her 
the kid]? (Rashi). 

According to Ibn Ezra: lest we 
become a laughing stock — for hav¬ 
ing pledged things as valuable as a 
signet, wrap and staff for such a tri¬ 
fle. 

Or, according to Abarbanel: for 
inquiring about harlots. 

Judah's fear was not that he would be 
ridiculed for purchasing the services of 
a harlot. Were that his concern, Hirah 
would not have made public inquiries 
about her whereabouts (Nachlas 
Yitzchak). 

We will be a laughing stock — since 
matters of sexual intimacy, even those 
of a permitted nature, are a cause of em¬ 
barrassment to distinguished people 
when they become a subject of public 


discussion (R' Avraham ben HaRam- 
bam in Rambam's name). 111 

pinny)? nb nn*o njn nan nan 

— / really [idiomatically: behold /] 
sent her this kid, but you could not 
find her. 

I.e. I scrupulously fulfilled my 
commitment to her and sent her the 
kid. That you could not find her is a 
sign that she should keep the pledge 
(Ibn Ezra). [See footnote]. 

The Midrash notes that because 
Judah deceived his father by means 
of a kid — having dipped Joseph's 
tunic in its blood [37:31] — he was 
himself deceived through one 
(Rashi). 

Rambam (Moreh Nevuchim 
3:49) derives an important lesson in 
ethics from Judah's remark. By 
stressing that he sent her this kid, 
he was displaying his gift as if to 
say the he had sent her a choice 
animal and made a sincere attempt 
to keep his word. Although he had 
made no promise regarding the 
quality of the kid, he was careful 
not to defraud her. [See footnote.] 


1 . Judah's decision to forfeit his pledge rather than engage in further discussion of the Tamar 
matter provides a lesson in moral conduct. 

As stated above, harlotry was not forbidden prior to the giving of the Torah. Furthermore, 
it is obvious that the personal articles Judah had left Tamar as a pledge were far more valuable 
than the kid he had promised to send her and which Hirah had brought in order to redeem this 
signet, wrap, and staff. Nevertheless, to discuss sexual matters in public — even if they in¬ 
volve no forbidden conduct — is shameful and should be avoided. Judah was ready to forfeit 
his important pledge rather than become involved in further public discussion of the topic 
( Rambam , Moreh Nevuchim 3:49). 

*+$ Judah said ' we ' will be a laughing stock, in the plural, as if to include Hirah th^ Adullamite 
who had no part in the escapade with Tamar. As the saying goes, 'If you show me someone's 
friends, l will tell you what he is like.' Were Judah to become the butt of ridicule, his friend 
Hirah would become a laughing stock, too (Midrash). 
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24. Judah is informed of Tamar's 
'trespass/ 

D^tt/in tfb^nD ’nn — [And] about 
three months passed. 

And her pregnancy became 
recognizable (Abarbanel). 

[Not three full months, but] the 
greater parts of the first and third, 
and the entire middle [second] one 
(Rashi from Yeuamos 43a). 

In interpreting that Tamar's 
pregnancy became noticeable in about, 
but not after a full, three months, Rashi 
bases himself on Niddah 8a and the 
Midrash which state that in the case of a 
full-term, nine-month pregnancy, the 
presence of the fetus becomes 
recognizeable after three months [a 
trimester]. Since Tamar's twins were 
born after only seven months [see Rashi 
to u. 27] her pregnancy would be 
noticeable after a third of her ab¬ 
breviated term, as Rashi puts it, the full 
second month and most of the first and 
third (Mizrachi; cf. Levush; Sanhedrin 
69a). U) 

Rashi could have simplified his com¬ 
ment by saying 'two and a third 
months' instead of the more cumber¬ 
some 'greater parts of the first and third 
and all of the second months.' He based 
his interpretation on the Torah's term 
tt/bu/M, literally at the tripling, or 
trimester [see below]. The expression 
implies that the three months were of 
roughly equal length, a phenomenon 
that occurred since the majority of a 
month can be regarded as a full month 
(Mizrachi cf. Gur Ary eh). 

An illustration of Rashi's interpretation 
would be that Tamar conceived on the tenth 


of Nissan. Thus, the major part of Nissan 
passed; the whole of Iyar, and the major part 
of Sivan — when Judah was informed on the 
twentieth of Sivan (Sefer Zikaron). 

The translation 'about three months pas¬ 
sed' captures the sense of the passage. Rashi 
[as explained by Mizrachi and Dikdukei 
Rashi) takes the word u/btpna in the infinite 
sense with the temporal 3 prefixed; And it 
came to pass at the tripling of the months, 
i.e., when the months became three, or when 
the months were about equally tripled 
( = trimester]. Onkelos renders similarly 
with the word mnbna which is the infinitive 

f J • 

of the verb nbn. Rashi regards the word 
n sending [Esther 9:19] as another ex¬ 
ample of an infinitive construction with a n 
preformative. 

rmrpb — And Judah was told 
[lit. and it was told to Judah]. 

The word “U’l, was told, is spelled 
defectively [instead of W]]. Ac¬ 
cording to Midrash Sechel Tov this 
intimates that the information was 
given 'defectively' — with malice 
and spite. 

Tamar's pregnancy was a subject 
of boasting by Tamar herself. The 
Midrash records that she would go 
to the bathhouse and boast: 'Pro¬ 
phets and Redeemers will descend 
from me!' 

D'ouTb mn nan mi — And 

: ■ t t *- - ■ ; 

moreover, she has conceived by 
harlotry. 

The fact that she is pregnant is 
conclusive proof that she indeed 
played the harlot (Rashbam). 

— And what is more, she didn't 
even attempt to hide her shame to 
protect your honor! (Sforno). 


1 . [When halachic considerations are involved, we follow the marjority of women who carry a 
full nine-month term, and whose pregnancy can be ascertained conclusively three months 
after conception. This halachah applies to widows or divorcees who may not remarry until a 
total of ninety-one days have elapsed and it can be definitely established that they are not 
pregnant from their first husbands (Toah Temimah).] 
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38 24 About three months passed, and Judah was told , 

24 'Y our daughter-in-law has committed harlotry , and 

moreover she has conceived by harlotry/ Judah said, 
'Take her out and let her be burned!' 


The word D’lllTb, by harlotry, is in 
the plural intimating that the rumor was 
that Tamar's pregnancy was the result 
of repeated immorality. Those who 
engage in harlotry usually take precau¬ 
tions against conception; it was con¬ 
sidered highly unlikely, therefore that 
Tamar could have become pregnant 
through an isolated incident (Haamek 
Davar). 

Daas Zekeinim discusses why they 
made two charges: that Tamar had been 
guilty of immoral behavior and that 
'furthermore she was pregnant by 
harlotry.' Possibly, acts of immorality 
were not punished in those times unless 
they resulted in pregnancy; and pos¬ 
sibly [as the plural term D’lilT denotes] 
they were punished only when harlotry 
was committed with more than one 
person. 

The word rnn [with the accent on the sec¬ 
ond syllable, as in our passage] is an adjec¬ 
tive, as in Eiod. 21:22: rr^ nt^K, pregnant 
woman. [Had the accent been on the first syl¬ 
lable, it would be a verb: she has conceived] 
(Rashi). 

-'filin’ IPN’! — [And] Judah said. 

According to Tanchuma Yashan 
a tribunal consisting of Isaac, Jacob 
and Judah sat in judgment on 
Tamar. The verdict was stated in 
the name of the junior member, 
Judah, since it was an erroneous [or 
condemnatory; Hebrew nbpb? (see 
Torah Shelemiah 898)] judgment. 

R' David Cohen notes that the 
attribution of the judgment to 
Judah could be in consonance with 
the Talmudic dictum that the dis¬ 
cussion of capital cases always 
begins with the youngest member 
of the court ( Sanhedrin 36a). [This 
was done to avoid a situation where 
a senior member would rule for 


conviction and younger judges 
would be reluctant to disagree out 
of respect for his superior wisdom.] 

tyityni niK’yin — Take her out and 
let her be burned! 

Rashi cites the Midrash: "Eph¬ 
raim 'maksha'ah' [so called because 
he was a scholar with great ability to 
debate (niDbrj ny?ptt); or because he 
was a watchman of a cucumber 
(pijiu/’j?) field (Rashi in Midrash)], a 
disciple of R' Meir, said in the name 
of R' Meir: Tamar was the daughter 
of Shem who was a priest [see 
comm, to 14:18 where Malchize- 
dek, the priest, is identified with 
Shem]. Therefore they sentenced 
her to be burnt. 

[Cf. Lev. 21:9: The daughter of any 
priest who shall profane herself by 
playing the harlot (i.e. who is unchaste 
after betrothal or marriage — ( Sanhed¬ 
rin 51b; see Rashi there); she has there¬ 
by profaned her father: she shall be 
burned by fire.] 

Ramban differs with Rashi's 
Midrashic interpretation inasmuch as 
the halachah, as formulated in 
Sanhedrin 50b, is clear that the punish¬ 
ment of burning stated in Leviticus 21:9 
[cited above) applies only to a priest's 
daughter who committed adultery 
while she was betrothed or married. The 
death penalty certainly does not apply 
to a woman who acted the harlot while, 
as in Tamar's case, she was waiting to 
be married by the yabam [cf. also San¬ 
hedrin 58a]. 

Rather, Ramban continues, the intent 
is that Judah condemned her to this 
punishment not on legal grounds, but 
because he was a great chief, and his 
daughter-in-law's harlotry was an af¬ 
front to his status, just as a priest's 
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daughter who committed harlotry is 
condemned for having 'thereby pro¬ 
faned her father.' This judgment would 
not have been meted out to a commoner. 

Alternatively, Ramban suggests that 
it is possible that their law was similar to 
the law current in Spain in Ramban's 
own time: That the punishment of an 
unfaithful woman was wholly at her 
husband's discretion. Since Tamar had 
been designated for Shelah, she was 
considered a married woman and Judah 
had the right to mete out punishment on 
his son's behalf. 

Mizrachi defends Rashi's Midrashic cita¬ 
tion by offering that the intent of the 
Midrash was only to explain why — once it 
was decided that Tamar was to be executed — 
the form of death decided upon was burning: 
that was because she was a daughter of Shem 
the priest. The reason that Judah ordered the 
death penalty at all may have been one of the 
following: (a) By committing an immoral act, 
she betrayed and defamed the aristocratic 
Judah. She deserved the death penalty much 
as one who transgressed against a king could 
be punished by death sentence through the 
crime itself, in other circumstances might not 
be a mortal one; (b) sexual immorality was 
rampant at the time, and the contingencies 
demanded that an example be made of Tamar 
to deter others from sinning [see cases cited 
in Sanhedrin 46a]. 

Gur Aryeh suggests that Tamar was given 
the death sentence because, after the Flood, 
Shem had legislated that immorality, even by 
an unmarried woman, is punishable by 
death. This tradition had come down to 
Judah from the Court of Shem [see Avodah 
Zarah 36b]. Because gdultery by a married 
daughter of a priest is punishable by burning 
[Leviticus ibid.], Judah selected this punish¬ 
ment for Tamar as well. 

[On the chronology of Tamar's being the 
daughter of Shem, see comm, to v. 6 s.v. 
nnn See also footnote to v. 16.] 

According to R' Yehudah HaChassid 
cited by Baal HaTurim, it was not 
Judah's intent to sentence her to death. 


but to brand her. Rosh, in Responsa 
§18:13 mentions that the custom of 
branding harlots was current even in his 
time. 

What caused R' Yehudah HaChassid to 
deviate from the traditional interpretation? 

Torah Temimah conjectures that his point 
of view is possibly based on the fact that 
whenever the Torah refers to death by burn¬ 
ing, for example Lev. 20:14; 21:9, the term 
burn is always qualified by the term in 
fire. Here that qualifying word is absent, and 
hence he interprets that the term burn con¬ 
notes disfiguring , much as in the manner of 
Ezekiel 23:25. Once it was established 
however, that it was with Judah that she had 
consorted, the punishment was dropped. 

25. riKYin Kin — As she was taken 
out. 

To be burnt (Rashi). 

[The word for she, K’n, in our 
passage is spelled Kin meaning he, 
but vowelized Kin, she.] R' Huna 
remarked: 'She was being taken 
out' — She and he should have been 
taken out! [i.e., by the dual she/he 
spelling, the Torah intimates that 
they both shared the guilt; it was 
only due to Tamar's reluctance to 
shame Judah publicly (as noted 
below) that she was condemned to 
be burned and not he (Rashi in 
Midrash)] (Midrash). 

n’nn Sk nnbu/ K’m — [And] she 

▼ t : v ■ i i J 

sent [word] to her father-in-law. 

— Through those who were tak¬ 
ing her out to be burned. What she 
sent was the following message to 
be transmitted verbatim (R' 
Bachya). 

nnn ’djijc lb n^K u^kS — By the 
man to whom these belong / am 
with child. 
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38 25 As she was taken out, she sent word to her 

25-26 father-in-law, as follows, 'By the man to whom these 

belong l am with child.' And she said, 'Identify, if 
you please, whose are this seal, this wrap, and this 
staff.' 

26 Judah recognized; and he said, 'She is right; it is 


Tamar did not shame Judah 
publicly by naming him as the 
father. She reasoned: 'If he admits it 
voluntarily, well and good; if not let 
them burn me, but let me not 
publicly disgrace him.' From this 
incident, the Sages taught [Sotah 
1 Ob]: 'One should rather let himself 
be thrown into a fiery furnace [as 
Tamar was ready to do] than expose 
his neighbor to public shame' 

(Rashi) w 

[Comp, the behavior of Poti- 

phar's wife discussed in footnote to 
39:1.] 

wian “tnKim — And she said, 

^ A mm 9 

'Recognize if you please'. 

The expression to [if you please] 
denotes a request [as distinct from 
Onkelos who renders the term as 
meaning now ] (Rashi). 

With the expression K^’“i3n 
--[recognize if you please — is it your 
son's tunic or not? (37:32)] Judah 
had caused his father untold 
anguish. Now God repaid him 
'measure for measure.' Tamar now 
made her accusation with that same 
expression, and its impact regis¬ 
tered solidly upon Judah ( Sotah 


10b; Midrash; see Maharsha ad. 
loc. Cf. footnote next verse). 

The inner intent of her request 
was: ' Recognize — i.e. acknowledge 
your Creator. [Even if you would be 
tempted to feign ignorance of the 
pledges and your involvement with 
me because no witnesses were pre¬ 
sent — acknowledge your Creator 
Who is All knowing, and hide not 
your eyes from me (Maharsha)], 
and do not destroy three lives 
[— mine and the two children I am 
carrying, by consigning me to be 
burned]' (Rashi based on Sotah 

10b). 

Apparently, though others did 
not discover that Tamar was carry¬ 
ing twins until the time of her child¬ 
birth [u. 27], Tamar herself was 
prophetically aware even then that 
she was carrying twins. In fact ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash cited in v. 
24, Tamar was even aware she was 
carrying children from whom 
royalty would descend! (Maskil 
le David). 

26. 'She is more righteous than I!' 

rnirp "I?!] — Judah recognized 

The measure-for-measure aspect 


1. If the Torah makes a special point of telling us that Tamar sent back his pledges only at the 
last moment, when "she was brought forth” to be executed, then there was good reason for it, 
notes R' Eleazar in the Midrash [see also Sotah 10b]: She had mislaid the pledges and could 
not find them. This was the work of Satan who did his utmost to impede the entry of the Mes¬ 
sianic dynasty into the world for he understood it as his most dangerous enemy. Tamar 
implored Divine Mercy with all her soul and just as she was being led to the stake she found 
the objects as if by miracle. Thus, historical destinies sometimes hang by a thread and their 
happy outcome is dependent on a miracle (R‘ Munk). 

2. Now when Judah saw the pledges, he recognized them and thought: 'It is better for me to 
be ashamed in This transient World, than be ashamed before my righteous fathers in the 
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of Tamar's words K3"*i3n rang loud¬ 
ly in Judah's ears. See footnote. 

’3pp npiy — She is right; [if is] from 
me! 

The translation follows Rashi 
who renders: npiY, she is right in 
what she said; ’llpn, it is from me 
that she is with child! [Cf. Targum 
Y onasan: 'Tamar is innocent; she is 
with child by me!'] 

Alternatively, Rashi cites the 
Sages that a has kol [heavenly 
voice] came forth and said 1 3T?n, i.e. 
'From Me and My agency did these 
events unfold! [i.e., that these two 
people who are destined to be the 
ancestors of kings should have un¬ 
ited in this manner]. Because Tamar 
was modest in her father-in-law's 
house [see comm, to v. 15], I have 
ordained that kings descend from 
her; and I have already ordained 
that 1 would make kings descend 
from the tribe of Judah.' [See Over¬ 
view]. 

In citing the latter interpretation, Rashi 
follows: (a) The opinion in Sotah 10a that 
Judah could not have known that he was the 
father since she could have been intimate 
with others as well; (b) The opinion in Mak- 
kos 23b which cites this as one of the three 
tribunals where the Divine voice was heard. 

According to Rashbam and Ramban 
[in an interpretation which more closely 
follows the traditional cantiilation 
punctuation] ’3pp nj?7¥ is to be in¬ 
terpreted in the comparative sense 
similar to / Samuel 24 :18 : And Saul said 
to David: You are more righteous than 
/, for you have treated me well whereas 
l have treated you badly. In our case. 


Judah said; she is more righteous [in 
this matter] than I — for she acted 
righteously in obeying My order to wait 
until Shelah grew up, but I did not keep 
my implied promise to let her marry 
Shelah when he was older. Since Shelah 
did not marry her as her brother-in-law, 
I was next in line to redeem her as her 
father-in-law [see Ramban v. 8j. 

'Her act of seducing me was osten¬ 
sibly immoral, while my act in sending 
her the stipulated kid was ostensibly 
ethical — nevertheless, she was more 
righteous than I. For her intention was 
not for personal pleasure but only to 
bear children, while my intention was to 
recover my pledge and spare myself 
possible embarrassment.' As the Sages 
teach, a sin for the sake of heaven is 
greater than a selfish mitzvah (Sforno). 

She is more righteous than / — My in¬ 
tention was an act of harlotry, when her 
intention was to fulfill the mitzvah of 
yibum (R ' Bachya). 

■>33 nbu/b rpno3 Kb — 

^1 T , I 

Inasmuch as [lit. for therefore ] I did 
not give her to Shelah my son. 

The elliptical intent is: ’3, for she 
has acted rightly, ]3'by=“itt/N _l ?y in¬ 
asmuch as I did not give her to 
Shelah my son (Rashi). 

[Cf. Rashi's interpretation of the idiomatic 
expression p'by*’3 in 18:5 and 33:10.] 

... I acknowledge that Tamar is in¬ 
nocent. She is pregnant from me not 
because she yielded to any illicit pas¬ 
sion, but because I did not give her my 
son Shelah.' A Divine voice then rang 
out and proclaimed, 'You are both inno¬ 
cent, for it was by My will that this has 
come to pass!' (Targum Y erushalmi). 

When the Divine Voice forgave Judah, the 


World to Come; it is better that 1 burn in this world with extinguishable fire, than burn in the 
World to Come with ever-consuming fire. For measure is set against measure. I used the same 
expression to my father when I asked him to identify his son's tunic and I am now constrained 
to hear at my judgment that I identify my signet, wiap and staff ...' ( Targum Y onasan). 
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38 from me, inasmuch as I did not give her to Shelah my 
27-28 son/ And he was not intimate with her anymore . 

27 And it came to pass at the time she gave birth 
that behold! There were twins in her womb . 28 And it 


Ministering Angels began chanting; 
nlbpb nantpn pan -n nn#, Blessed are You 
Hashem, the Compassionate One, Who 
forgives abundantly (Midrash of the 
Shemoneh Esrei Prayer [Beth HaMidrash 
5:54a; Torah Sheleimah 8115). 

According to a view in Mechilta 
Beshallach 85, when Reuben heard 
Judah confess, he too arose and [for the 
first time publicly] confessed regarding 
his desecration of his father's couch [see 
above 35:22 and comm, to 37:29 s.v. 
piKT See also Rashi to Dewf. 33:7 
s.v. nTirpb riKti]. 

The Talmud [Sotah 10b] notes that 
when Judah made this admission, his 
name rnirp — containing the dual 
meaning of the verb mn, thank (29:35) 
and admit — finally acquired its full 
significance. HASHEM fully associated 
His Name, rrnn, with rrnrp, thereby 
showing His affection for the one who 
has the moral courage to confess his sins 
publicly (R' Munk). 

rmy-]b ily npi nVi — And he was 

T IT 

not intimate with her any more [lit. 
and he did not continue to know her 
jtfore; as noted in 4:1 in’ is used 
throughout Scripture as a delicate 
term for marital intimacy.] 

[The translation follows the 
primary view of Rashi, Onkelos, 
and most commentators]: 

Some understand nS as he did 
not continue , while others explain 
the verb to mean he did not cease to 
be intimate with her thenceforth. A 
similar case is in Numbers 11:25 
where lap’ nSi [and they did not 
continue to prophesy] is rendered 
by Onkelos 'and they did not cease 
to prophesy' (Rashi; cf. Sotah 10b; 
see also Rashi to Numbers 11.25 
and Deut. 5:19). 

The view that he was not intimate 


with her any more is based on the ex¬ 
planation that once Judah established 
progeny — that being his primary goal 
— it was his wish not to be intimate with 
her any further, even though a yebamah 
is considered a legitimate wife to the one 
who performs yibum. The fact that she 
was permitted to him was the very 
reason the other Sage explains our pas¬ 
sage to infer that he did not cease being 
intimate with her. See Deut. 5:19 
(Ramban). 

Rashi in Sotah 10b explains the latter view 
by commenting that once the Divine Voice 
established that Tamar was righteous and 
had acted with the loftiest motives, Judah did 
not cease conducting himself with her as his 
full wife in every respect. 

Possibly he did not continue to be in¬ 
timate with her because the sight of her 
evoked memories of the sordid circum¬ 
stances by which he first consorted with 
her. She was certainly prohibited to 
Shelah because she was now Judah's 
full wife in every sense (Oznaim 
I'Torah). 

27. Tamar bears twins. 

nmb nya ’rm — And it came to 

^ m m W4 m v • ■ 

pass at the time she gave birth [lit. 
at the time of her childbearing]. 

The Midrash draws a distinction 
between the phraseology here and 
the similar phraseology in regard to 
Rebecca's birth of Jacob and Esau 
[28:25:24]: 

In the case of Rebecca the verse 
reads mbb rpn’’ iNbwn, when her 

V T T V T I 1 ' - r 

term to bear grew full, because her 
term of pregnancy was complete; 
Tamar, however, did not carry a full 
term [she bore in the seventh month 
as noted above in v. 24] (Rashi). 

D’BlKn nam — That behold! 

▼ : • i " ■ : f 

There were twins in her womb. 
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ru'tt/Ki K 3 P m — This one emerged 

T T f V W 


They recognized this before the 
first child emerged, therefore, as the 
narrative continues, they tied the 
thread on the hand of the first 
(Sforno). 

[Continuing the comparison with 
25:24]: In our case the word for 
twins, D’ralKn, is spelled 'full/ while 
in the case of Esau and Jacob it is 
spelled 'defectively': Drain. In the 
latter case, one of them [i.e., Esau] 
was wicked [and therefore their 
similarity as twins was incomplete], 
while in the case of Tamar both 
were righteous [and they were 
D’ralKra, twins, in the fullest sense of 
the word] (Rashi). 

That she bore twins is significant: 
Tamar's two sons took the place of her 
two husbands who died: Peretz took 
Er's place, while Zerach replaced Onan 
(Alshich). 

28. “P'ln’l — One [lit. and he] put 
out [lit. gave] a hand. 

I.e. one of them stretched forth 
his hand outside (Rashi). 

Since they were as yet unnamed the Torah 
writes abstractly: he (unnamed) stuck out his 
hand (Ibn Ezra). 

Because our passage associates giving 
birth with the one sticking out his hand, R' 
Huna ruled that the ritual uncleanness as¬ 
sociated with giving birth [Lev. 12:2] 
technically begins with the moment part of 
the embryo begins to emerge, even though he 
might subsequently draw back (Niddah 28a). 

-I'raKb rat# l“p by -Yu/prn — And [she] 
tied a crimson [thread] on his hand, 
saying [i.e., as if to signify]. 

It was her intent to be able to 
identify this as the first born 
(Sforno). 


first. 

From this verse Yerushalmi Bava 
Basra 3:1 derives that the testimony 
of a midwife is accepted, provided it 
is given immediately after birth [cf. 
Bavli Kiddushin 74a]. 

29. 'Peretz. 

IT* irtfn? vp] — And it was, as he 
drew back [lit. returned] his hand. 

For after the midwife tied the 
scarlet thread on his hand he drew it 
back (Rashi v. 28). 

Cf. Ramban to 40:10 who explains 
that this usage of the □ is temporal and 
denotes immediacy: As soon as he drew 
back his hand. 

According to Sforno, he was mutna 
11, like one who drew back his hand — 

T r 

for he did not really draw it back of his 
own independent power; it was the 
pressure of the second emerging child 
that forced his hand back. 

vnK Kan rum — That [lit. and] 

▼ T ▼ L J 

behold! his brother emerged. 

— By his own power; without the 
midwife's assistance (Abarbanel). 

This was part of the Divine plan. 
For Zerach desired to emerge first 
but God declared: Messiah is 
destined to descend from Peretz; is 
it right, then, that Zerach should 
emerge first? Let Zerach return to 
his mother's womb, and Peretz shall 
be born first! (Aggadas Bereishis 
64, Torah Sheleimah 8128). 

tVv — [With] what 

strength [Hebrew: peretz] you as- 
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38 happened that as she gave birth, one put out a hand; 

29 the midwife took a crimson thread and tied it on his 

hand saying, 'This one emerged first!' 19 And it was, 
as he drew back his hand, that behold! his brother 
emerged. And she said, 'With what strength you as¬ 
serted yourself!' And he named him Peretz. 


serted yourself! [lit. you were 
strong]. 

— [As demonstrated by your 
emerging first, notwithstanding the 
fact that your brother had already 
stuck his hand out.] 

The translation of y"iD as denoting 
strength follows Rashi, and is consistent 
with his interpretation of the verb 
nyipi in 28:14. 

According to Ramban, the verb 
literally denotes the breaching of a 
fence, while more generally it refers to 
anything that oversteps its normal 
boundary. The latter is its meaning in 
28:14 [referring to the conquest of land] 
and in 30:43 [where it refers to increase 
in wealth to the extent that one 
metaphorically burst through barriers 
until the region could not contain him; 
see Radak there]. In our context, her in- 
lent was: "What a great breach you 
have made in the 'fence' restraining you 
by hurrying out before your brother!" 111 

According to \bn Ezra and Radak, the 
intent is, "Oh, how you have made a 
breach, and now the responsibility for 
the breach is upon you!" [That is, had 
your brother died because of your hur¬ 
ried breach, you would have been held 
responsible just as a thief who breaches 


a wall is held accountable for the 
damage he causes thereby. See HaKsav 
V'HaKaballah.] Ramban disagrees with 
this interpretation. 

initf Kip’ll — And he named him 
Peretz. ll] 

I.e., Judah named the child Peretz 
[meaning strength (Rashi) or: 
breaking forth (Ramban)] because 
of what the midwife had said 
(Radak). 

[Peretz was the ancestor of the 
House of David from whom the 
Messsiah would descend. His line of 
descendants were: Chetzron, Ram, 
Aminadab, Nachshon, Shalmon, 
Boaz, Obed, Jesse and David (see 
Ruth 4:18-22).] 

Peretz's action in 'breaking forth' 
is an indication of the royal 
privilege which will subsequently 
be held by his descendants. For the 
king 'has a right to open a breach 
for himself [via ynl9 lit. a king 
may breach fences blocking his 
direct path]; without anyone having 
the authority to stop him' 
[Sanhedrin 20b] (R' Munk). 


1. Kabbalistically, the names Peretz and Zerach have great mystical significance. 

Zerach [shining] was so called on account of the sun which always shines, and Peretz 
[breach] on account of the moon which is sometimes breached [i.e. its light is sometimes hid¬ 
den (at the end of a month) and sometimes completely intact. But Peretz [symbolizing the 
moon] was the first born, although the sun is greater than the moon? [I.e. why should the 
firstborn be symbolized by the smaller orb?] — In a sense Zerach, who stuck out his hand first, 
was to be the firstborn; but Peretz, the ancestor of the House of David, was given the Divine 
privilege of actually being the first born. The Davidic dynasty is likened to the moon because 
it underwent various stages of ascendancy and descendancy. 

Since the Davidic dynasty evolved from Peretz who was likened to the moon, the Talmudic 
Sages [see Rosh HaShanah 25a], — when wishing to inform the Jews in other countries that 
the New Moon had appeared and been sanctified, would use the message 'David King of 
Israel lives and exists' (Ramban citing Sefer HaBahir; see comm. ad. loc. of R' Chavel). 
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30. Zerach. 

'ilpn 1"p‘by “i^tc — On whose hand 
was the crimson [thread]. 

Citing the Mid rash, Rashi 
records that the word T, hand, oc¬ 
curs four times in this narrative, al¬ 
luding to the four times that Achan, 
a descendant of Peretz, 'stretched 
forth his hand' to violate prohibi¬ 
tions (some by Moses and some by 
Joshua) against enjoying the spoils 
of various victories over the 
enemies of Israel. Thus, the four 
'hands' signify four separate 
crimes. 

Alternatively, the four references 
to hand allude only to the four items 
Achan took [from the spoils of 
Jericho; see Joshua ibid. v. 21]: A 
mantle from Shinar; two pieces of 
silver weighing two hundred 
shekel- weights; and a wedge of 
gold. 

The commentators raise the problem that 
the Talmud and Midrash enumerate a total of 


five such infractions committed by Achan — 
four in Moses' time and the fifth, at Jericho, 
in Joshua's time. Gut Aryeh suggests that 
there are two sets of four violations each: 
four separate occasions against Moses' order 
and the theft at Jericho when Achan took 
four individual items. 

mi — Zerach. 

— T 

— Brightness. Alluding to the 
brightness of the crimson thread 
(Rashi). 

The name Zerach also alludes to 
how he shone forth [nil] by ap¬ 
pearing, at least momentarily, 
before his brother (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

Malbim notes that from Zerach 
there descended prophets and men 
who acquired tfppn nn, the Divine 
Spirit — [Ethan the Ezrachite, 
Heiman, Kalkol and Darda [see / 
Kings 5:11] upon whom were the 
'hand of God'. Since Peretz was to 
be the ancestor of kings, he had 
precedence in being the first born. 


XXXIX 


1. Joseph in Egypt. 

The Torah takes up the thread tem¬ 
porarily dropped because of the Judah/ 
Tamar interlude. As noted in 38:1, 
Judah's degradation had been inter¬ 
polated at this point because it was his 
role in the sale of Joseph that caused the 
brothers to lower him from his 
leadership status. Furthermore, the 
close proximity of the narratives of 
Tamar and Potiphar's wife indicates 


that both women had pure motives 
(both of them desiring to found a family 
in Israel.] For Potiphar's wife had fore¬ 
seen by astrological signs that she was 
destined to be the ancestress of children 
by Joseph — but she did not know 
whether she or her daughter would have 
the children. [According to tradition, 
Joseph married her daughter. See Rashi 
to 41:45] (Rashi). I 11 

nnpyn “pin tjovi — [And] Joseph 


1. If both of them acted with equal sincerity, why has Tamar entered Jewish history as a 
woman of great virtue while Potiphar's wife is remembered as a symbol of infidelity and 
treachery? 

The difference lies not in their commendable ambitions but in their reaction to adversity. 
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38 

30 


30 Afterwards his brother on whose hand was the 
crimson thread came out. And he named him Zerach. 


39 

1 


Joseph had been brought down to Egypt- 
Potiphar, a courtier of Pharaoh, the Chamberlain 


had been brought down to Egypt. will descend from Peretz (Daas 

[The verb "nin, had been Zekeinim). [li 

brought down, is in past perfect in- That Joseph was brought into 
dicating that this had already taken Egypt was already mentioned in 

place in the distant past — not at 37:36. It is now repeated in order to 
this moment in the narrative. The resume the narrative of Joseph from 

sense of our passage is according- the point it was left off (Radak. [See 

ly]: Abarbanel below.] 

During the interim — when 

Judah separated from his brothers D’»n3^n “lip n'jng Dnp “lS’DlS — 

and the episode of Tamar occurred Potiphar, a courtier of Pharaoh, the 

— Joseph had been brought down to Chamberlain of the Butchers. 

Egypt (Sforno). This is repeated from 37:36 to 

Before Joseph's descent into emphasize the Providential Hand in 
Egypt — marking the beginning of this matter. Joseph could have been 
the first Exile — Judah had already carried off to a far-away land and 

produced the ancestor of the Final made to do menial slave-work. 

Redeemer, the King Messiah who Instead he was brought to Egypt, 

Tamar accepts the death sentence in silence rather than humiliate Judah. But, in contrast, 
when the wife of Potiphar sees her incessant blandishments resisted by Joseph [see v. 10 
below] she publicly slanders and effects the disgrace and imprisonment of an innocent man (R' 
Munk) [cf. footnote to 40:1]. 

2. Prelude to Exile. 

Joseph's descent into Egypt was, as the Sages perceive, the prelude to the Egyptian exile 
foretold to Abraham at the Covenant Between the Parts [15:13]. 

The phrase ntpnsrn “n^n t|pm, Joseph had been brought down to Egypt, has, according to 
Tanchuma Yashan, the deeper implication that 'Joseph brought down [inln] his father and 
the tribal ancestors to Egypt. That is, God engineered Joseph's descent into Egypt in order to 
implement His decree that Jacob would be exiled, but to spare him harshness of a forced des¬ 
cent into hostile conditions. 

As R' Yitzchak is quoted in Shabbos 89b: niKbu>btp3 Dnynb Tyb u’Dk 3'pjn n;n ’iio 
lb nipt} imSTW k*?k bn3 bu/, It would have been fitting for our father Jacob to go down to 
Egypt in iron chains [in the manner of all exiles, since it was by God's Decree that he went 
there (Rashi ad. loc.)], but his merit availed him [that he should go instead as Joseph's honored 
guest], for it is written [Hoshea 11:4]: / drew them with human ties, with cords of love. 

Midrash Tanchuma elaborates: Joseph was brought down to Egypt — this is the intent of 
the verse in Hoshea [cited above]; for Joseph's earlier descent to Egypt caused Jacob to follow 
him honorably and begin the exile. The matter may be compared to a cow refusing to be drag¬ 
ged to its work. Rather than dragging her in chains, her calf was taken away from her and led 
to the field. When the cow heard her calf bleating, she went there willingly, for the sake of the 
calf. 

Thus, Joseph's descent to Egypt was divinely orchestrated so Jacob and his sons should 
eventually follow in honor [see Oznaim VTorah cited in footnote to 37:15, and Overview], 
According to Hadar Zekeinim, Joseph was not brought down to Egypt alone: The Divine 
Presence, as it were, descended with him. 
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the greatest metropolis of the time, 
to the home of one of Pharaoh's 
courtiers, a man who, as we see 
later, was in charge of the prison 
where Joseph was eventually in¬ 
carcerated. 

The translation of of onp as courtier fol¬ 
lows Onkelos. See comm, to 37:36. The 
translation of itp as chamberlain of 

the butchers follows Rashi in 37:36. Most 
others translate D'n^pn as executioner, 
which is how R' Bachya to our verse also in¬ 
terprets the term, citing parallel meanings in 
Jeremiah 39:13; // Kings 25:11; Daniel 2:14. 
Rashbam interprets the term as referring to 
the officer in charge of condemned criminals 
and other prisoners. 

The Midrash notes that Potiphar is 
identical with Potiphera [whose 
daughter Joseph later married (41:45).] 
He was called Potiphar because he fat¬ 
tened bulls [on 9 nypp, m'fatem parim] 
for idolatrous purposes. 

The Sages in Sotah 13b [who under¬ 
stand ony in the familiar sense of 
eunuch, castrate] maintain that Potiphar 
purchased Joseph for purposes of 
sodomy, but Gabriel was dispatched to 
castrate and then mutilate him [mD, 
Phera, referring to the removal of the 
membrum); hence he was later called 
Potiphera. 

Rashi in Sanhedrin 92b mentions that 
it was the custom of ancient kings to 
castrate their court officials so they 
would not marry and instead be devoted 
entirely to the service of the monarch. 

According to Ramban below [u. 19], 
Potiphar had married as a youth, and 
later fell victim to A disease which made 
him impotent and lack desire for con¬ 
jugal relations. 

nyo ttfK — A prominent Egyptian 
[lit. an Egyptian man]. 

[The term prominent is suggested 
by the superfluous appellation 
man, which in Scriptural usage is 


usually reserved for an important 
personage.] 

According to the Midrash, the 
term is descriptive: A man who pos¬ 
sessed the proverbial wisdom of the 
Egyptian. 

Maharil Diskin interprets: An 
Egyptian resident — and hence en¬ 
titled to own a slave. 

R' Hirsch notes the repeated 
mention that Potiphar was an 
Egyptian. That such was his 
nationality was self-evident from 
the mere fact that he was a high of¬ 
ficial in Pharaoh's court. Rather the 
word must be understood to reflect 
his attitude and morals. The 'elite' 
Egyptians looked with contempt 
upon the nomads of Canaan, and 
Joseph's moral code could hardly 
have differed more sharply from 
that of the lecherous Egyptians. 
That Joseph could have succeeded 
to such a degree in an 'Egyptian' 
society is the best testimony to his 
unusual ability and intelligence. 

“hc>k D^Nyau^n -pa ... imp*} 
rnpiff irrnin — [And he] purchased 
him from [the hand of] the 
Ishmaelites who had brought him 
down there. 

In 37:27, the Medanites, rather 
than the Ishmaelites, are described 
as having sold Joseph into Egypt. 
This discrepancy and the various 
reconciliations of the sequence of 
the sale have been fully dealt with 
in 37:27: ''Who sold Joseph?" But a 
brief summary — as the discrepancy 
directly relates to our verse — is in 
order. 

To recapitulate: 

It is not clear how Rashi — who main- 
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39 of the Butchers, a prominent Egyptian, purchased 
2 him from the Ishmaelites who had brought him down 

there. 2 HASHEM was with Joseph, and he became a 


tains that the Medanites/Midianites 
bought Joseph from the Ishmaelites and 
then sold him into Egypt — reconciles 
with our verse. Daas Zekeinim 
postulates that our verse intimates that 
Potiphar agreed to purchase Joseph 
only after the Ishmaelites gave their 
hand to guarantee that Joseph had in¬ 
deed become the property of the 
Medanites. (Comp. Midrash Tanchu- 
ma in 37:36.) 

Ramban maintains that the 
Ishmaelite caravan owners hauled 
Joseph to Egypt on behalf of the 
Midianites; hence the sale was at¬ 
tributed indirectly to them since they 
were the ones who had brought him 
down there, and the Torah refers to 
them alternately as Ishmaelites and 
Midianites. 

[bn Ezra maintains that the Torah 
refers to the Midianites and Ishmaelites 
interchangeably because they are 
kinsmen. Cur Aryeh elaborates and ex¬ 
plains that the term Ishmaelite was the 
common designation for the clan which 
included the Midianites. Our verse in¬ 
timates that Potiphar assumed by their 
jdress that they were Ishmaelites, but the 
Torah, in 37:28, informed us that they 
were really Midianites. 

The Midrash notes the proverbial 
irony and obvious Hand of Providence 
in this sale: 

R' Levi remarked: A slave buys, the 
son of a slave woman sells, and a free 
man is slave to both! (That is, the 
purchaser was Potiphar — a descen¬ 
dant of Ham whom Noah had cursed 
that he should be a 'slave's slave to his 
brothers' (9:25), and who was now a 
slave to Pharaoh; the sellers were the 
Ishmaelites, descendants of Abraham's 


slave Hagar; and the slave of such peo¬ 
ple was Joseph, the firstborn son of 
Jacob'"* favorite wife.] 

Although Joseph was urged to 
answer questions about his origin, 
he admitted only that he was an Ivri 
[Hebrew]. He divulged no more, 
and kept the oath of secrecy that 
was imposed upon him against at¬ 
tempting to return to his father, or 
revealing his identity (Midrash 
HaGadol) [see footnote to 37:28; 
Ramban to 42:9 below; Rashi to 
45:27]. 

2. nt<'ft'W} — [And] Hashem 
was with Joseph. 

— Enabling him to withstand 
spiritual absorption by his heathen 
captors (Chizkuni). 

— Protecting him from his 
enemies (Sforno). 

The connotation of God being 'with' 
someone, an expression occurring often 
in Scripture [usually oy rather than HK 
occurs], refers to Providence watching 
over the details of man's various ac¬ 
tivities according to the degree of man's 
perfection (Rambam: Moreh Nevuchim 
3:18, see comm, to 28:15). m 

The word n# denotes an exegetical 
amplification [nan]: Not only was 
HASHEM with Joseph, but with 
everyone with whom he came in con¬ 
tact. Compare the case of Lot who ac¬ 
cumulated great wealth merely by virtue 
of accompanying Abraham [see 13:5] 
(Vayaged Yaakov). 

Abarbanel comments that each of the 
three stiches in this verse is introduced 
by the word God's special 

Providential beneficence was present in 


1. According to R' Hirsch the triple mention of ’rT] in this verse evokes the Rabbinic observa¬ 
tion that the other brothers required no special Divine care because they were together in the 
company of Jacob and their families. Joseph, however, was an isolated outcast from his fami¬ 
ly, thrown into the most incongenial circumstances. He needed God to be always near and 
'with' him. But conversely, if God was with Joseph, that could only have been because Joseph 
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each happening. The stich HASHEM 
was with Joseph alludes to the fact that 
he was divinely inspired to interpret 
dreams with absolute accuracy, an im¬ 
possible feat had he relied merely on 
human wisdom. 

— He enjoyed a special Providential 
success, transcending the natural 
(Malbim). 

mbyn u/’n ’rm — And he became a 

m * 

successful man. 

In accomplishing whatever was 
required of him (Sforno; Abar- 
banel). 

— Joseph's success was especially 
striking in view of the adverse factors 
facing him. He was in the house of his 
master — and natural success usually 
comes to one who is his own master; 
otherwise, his success is not considered 
his but his master's. Furthermore his 
master was Egyptian, a further negative 
factor in the view of Divine Providence 
(Malbim). 

Ksav Sofer notes that mbyio is in the 
causative form: his mere presence 
caused others as well to prosper. 

nynrr rr»nn vm — [ And] he 

— t —i J 

remained [lit. was] in the house of 
his Egyptian master. 

— This is yet another manifesta¬ 
tion of God's beneficent Provi¬ 


dence: Although most slaves are 
consigned to strenuous labor in th* 
field, Joseph was given a relatively 
easy job inside the Egyptian's house 
(Abarbanel). 

Furthermore, Providence caused 
him to work near his master and 
mistress at jobs in which he could 
distinguish himself. Indeed that 
soon became the case (Ibn Caspi). 

Here the title of distinction tt/’N is omitted 
because, as noted above, Potiphar's lewd 
designs on Joseph resulted in his castration 
by the angel Gabriel (R' Shea Brander). 

3. inx ’3 ■pinx k*vi — [And] his 
master perceived [lit. saw ] that 
HASHEM was with him. li] 

I.e., God's Name was always in 
his mouth (Rashi from Midrash). 

[The sense is that Joseph would in¬ 
voke God's Name whenever he under¬ 
took a task.] 

According to Ramban, the phrase 
intimates that Potiphar concluded 
from Joseph's unusual success in all 
his endeavors, that he was aided by 
God. The phrase is similar to 26:28: 
We have indeed seen that HASHEM 
has been with you — which in¬ 
dicates a perception of Divinely 
granted success. 

Rashi, however, disagrees with Ramban 's 


was with God. If man's own aspirations coincide with God's purpose, then He arranges cir¬ 
cumstances conducive' to their achievement. 

Midrashically — as has been often noted in this commentary — the word 'mi introduces a 
sad event. An objection was raised on the basis of our verse: Hashem was with [’mi] Joseph 
and he became [’•mi] a successful man — which would certainly imply an occasion for re¬ 
joicing? 

R' Shmuel replied: This instance, too, is not a cause for joy; it was because of Joseph's suc¬ 
cess that Potiphar's wife assailed him (Vayikra Rabbah 11:7). 

1. The first rays of the Divine light penetrated the spiritual darkness of Egypt only thanks to 
Joseph's presence. As the Sages teach, the Shechinah had 'accompanied' him there, and it 
hovered over him so plainly that even Potiphar could 'see' it (R‘ Hirsch; R' Munk). 
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39 successful man; he remained in the house of his 
3-4 Egyptian master. 3 His master perceived that 

HASHEM was with him, and whatever he did 
HASHEM made succeed through him. 4 Joseph found 
favor in his eyes, and he attended him. He appointed 
him over his household, and whatever he had he 


interpretation since the very next phrase of 
our verse explicitly mentions Joseph's suc¬ 
cess. Therefore, Rashi prefers the Midrashic 
interpretation that this stich speaks of 
Joseph's constant invocation of God's Name 
(Gur Aryeh). 

According to another view in the 
Midrash [cited by Ramban in v. 4], 
because Joseph was always whispering 
HASHEM's Name, Potiphar accused 
him of sorcery, until, as this verse tells 
us. His master perceived — i.e., in a 
dream or some other form of vision — 
that HASHEM was with him. Potiphar 
was shown the Divine Presence 
standing over Joseph; only then did 
Joseph find favor in his sight, and 
Potiphar realized that Joseph's success 
was God-given. 

[This view, that the wicked Potiphar 
could have perceived — even in a dream 
— the Divine Presence, is disputed by 
the former Midrashic view (cited in part 
by Rashi) that HASHEM is with him 
means that God's Name never left 
Joseph's lips, a phenomenon that con¬ 
vinced Potiphar of Joseph's Godliness.] 

The noun puj, master, often occurs in the 
plural form, as do other nouns denoting 
power or lordship, for example vby3=lbjf3 
(Rashi to 35:8). In our passage the plural 
form has a singular connotation — his 
master, and takes a singular verb N^V].] 

1 -pa mbyn r n nwy Kin -iu/k bii — 

A A ■ am — w 

T • ■ • 1 

And [that] whatever he did [lit. 
does ] HASHEM ■ made succeed 
through him [lit. in his hand]. 

— Even those undertakings that 
would have failed had they been 


undertaken by someone else 
(Malbim). 

In his hand idiomatically denotes im¬ 
mediacy — whatever he undertook suc¬ 
ceeded immediately (Minchah Belulah). 

The Midrash takes in his hand literal¬ 
ly: If Potiphar would bid Joseph, 'Mix 
me a hot drink,' he would obey im¬ 
mediately; likewise if he would say, 
'Mix me a cold drink'; 'Give me strong 
wine'; or 'Give me diluted wine.' In 
every case Joseph would serve it im¬ 
mediately for it miraculously changed 
of itself in his hand. For whatever he 
did, HASHEM made succeed in his hand. 

[It is not dear how Ramban would in¬ 
terpret the apparent redundancy in this verse 
except to maintain that it clarifies the earlier 
stich by explaining that Potiphar was able to 
perceive Joseph's unusual success as God- 
given since it was obvious in everything he 
undertook.] 

4. As a result of his perception that 
Joseph was Divinely assisted, 
Potiphar took a special liking to 
him. First he made him his personal 
attendant, and afterwards ap¬ 
pointed him over his house. 

InK — And he attended him. 

I.e., Joseph became his personal 
attendant, and was freed from all 
other tasks (Sforno; Hirsch; 
Haamek Davar). 

He served in'K, his master, ex¬ 
clusively, and none other (Malbim). 

1“P3 — And whatever 

[lit. alt] he had he placed in his 
custody [lit. hand ].W 


1. Following the Midrash cited above that everything Joseph took into his hands prospered, 
this verse intimates that Potiphar would bring Joseph all merchandise he planned to sell. 
Joseph would merely touch it and he could command the highest profit (Tzeidah LaDerech). 
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— Potiphar appointed him 
overseer of all his possessions, both 
in his house and in his fields 
(Ramban). 

He had Potiphar's fullest con¬ 
fidence in every domestic matter (R' 
Bachya). 

The phrase tb'iyyb^i is elliptic and should 
be interpreted as if it read ib'itfynpK'ba! 
(Kashi). 

5. qpv* b 1 ?^ nyian n 1 ? nt* *n ^1^3 

— That [lit. and) HASHEM blessed 
the Egyptian's house on Joseph's 
account. 

— I.e. in his merit, since he was 
righteous (Ramban to a parallel ex¬ 
pression in 30:27). 

Although the Egyptian house 
should not have been worthy of any 
special Providential grace, it was 
blessed because of Joseph (Malbim). 

The Shechinah accompanies the 
righteous and causes their environs 
to prosper. Isaac brought prosperity 
to Gerar [26:12], Jacob to Laban 
[30:30], and Joseph to Potiphar 
(Midrash). 

Cf. Berachos 42a: rrnb tp^n 
rp'p, a blessing promptly follows a 
scholar . Our verse is cited. 

rng? — In the house and [in] 
the field. 

Of the total of twelve months 
that Joseph spent in Potiphar's 
house [Seder Olam] six were in the 
house [intimating the cold, rainy 


season — when Joseph was in 
charge of domestic affairs] and six 
in the field [intimating the warm 
season when Joseph was in charge 
of the field work] (Midrash). 

When he was in the fields, the 
fields were blessed; when in the 
house, the house was blessed 
(Tanchuma). 

6, nniKn inn jrp Nbi — And with 

T 1 * " t ; 

him [present ] he concerned himself 
with nothing. 

As long as Joseph was in atten¬ 
dance over his person and super¬ 
vised his affairs, Potiphar felt 
secure that all was in good hands. 
Literally, the verse reads: And he 
did not know with him anything. 
The translation follows Rashi. 

bsiK Kin nttfK onbn-DN ’a — Except 

.* V "( V V • * 

for the bread he ate. 

This is a delicate expression; 
bread here refers to his wife (Rashi). 

[The sense is that Potiphar un- 
questioningly entrusted to Joseph 
everything except for his own wife.] 
Bread is a familiar euphemism for 
'wife', and eat for conjugal intimacy. 
Rashi pursues this interpretation [fol¬ 
lowing the Midrash], rather than food 
in the literal sense, because in v. 9 
Joseph himself says that only Potiphar's 
wife was withheld from him in the 
house. 

That Potiphar was, according to the Sages, 
a castrate [see v. 1] does not contradict this 
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39 placed in his custody. 

5-6 5 And it happened, that from the time he appointed 

him in his house and over whatever he had, HASHEM 
blessed the Egyptian's house on Joseph's account, so 
that HASHEM's blessing was in whatever he owned, 
in the house and in the field. 6 He left all that he had 
in Joseph's custody and with him present he con¬ 
cerned himself with nothing except for the bread he 
ate. Now Joseph was handsome of form and hand¬ 
some of appearance. 


passage which implies: except for the wife 
with whom he consorted. For the phrase does 
not imply present tense but past: with whom 
he used to consort before he was castrated as 
punishment for his lewd designs on Joseph. 
Furthermore there are varying degrees of 
'castration' some affecting only the degree of 
desire (Mizrachi; Cur Aryeh; cf. Daas 
Zekeinim to u. 19). 

According to Ibn Ezra, bread has the 
sense of 'food': Joseph was in charge of 
everything except the bread which 
Potiphar ate. This, Joseph was not even 
allowed to touch since Egyptians 
regarded it as an abomination for 
Hebrews to touch their food [see 43:22], 

Ramban offers an alternative in¬ 
terpretation: Servants habitually steal 
from their masters, but Joseph was dif¬ 
ferent; for himself, he took only the 
food to which he was entitled. Thus, 
Potiphar did not know of Joseph taking 
anything from him except for the bread 
he (Joseph) ate. 

Tur interprets: Potiphar would not 
interfere at all in household matters; 
Joseph would have free reign of the 
house. Potiphar would give orders only 
regarding the kind of food he wanted 
each day. 

nmtt nD’i “it<n nD’ tipi’ ’m — Now 

v : - -• - ■ i - 

Joseph was handsome of form and 
handsome of appearance. 


— Possessing handsome features 
and a radiant appearance [com¬ 
plexion] (Rashi to parallel expres¬ 
sion in 29:17). 

[See comm, to ruptj nci in 12:11 and 
ninn n3b in 24:16.] 

— In this Joseph resembled his 
mother [see 29:17] (Ibn Ezra). 

As the Midrash observes: 'Throw a stick 
into the air and it falls back to its source.' 
Rachel was beautiful and so was Joseph. 

This stich serves as an introduc¬ 
tion to the following episode. It was 
on account of his good looks that 
his master's wife cast her gaze upon 
him (Ramban). 

Citing the Midrash, Rashi ex¬ 
plains the contextual placement of 
this passage here as it affects the 
continuity of the narrative: 

When Joseph was given this im¬ 
portant position, he began to eat, 
drink, and curl his hair. God said of 
him: 'Your father is mourning [for 
you] and you curl your hair! I will 
incite the bear [Potiphar's wife] 
against you/ Immediately [as 
implied by the expression “inK 
nbxn Dn^in, after these things (see 
Rashi next verse)] ... his master's 
wife cast her eyes upon Josephs 


1. The Midrashic metaphor of symbolically referring to Potiphar's wife as a 'bear' is not en¬ 
tirely clear. 

Maharzu [Bereishis Rabbah 64:7] discusses this and cites an interpretation that the bear is 
shameless, as was Potiphar's wife. 

R ' David Feinstein conjectures that the metaphor reflects how Potiphar's wife was persis- 
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Another view offered by the Midrash [see 
Rashi to 37:2) is that the temptation of his 
mistress was brought upon Joseph in retribu¬ 
tion for his accusation against the brothers. 
He told Jacob that they cast their eyes on 
other women; as punishment, a woman cast 
her covetous eyes on him. 

R' Hirsch notes the remarkable 
placement of the Torah's descrip¬ 
tion of Joseph's good looks. Instead 
of mentioning them first, the Torah 
first lists all of Joseph's spiritual 
virtues and his successful manage¬ 
ment of Potiphar's affairs. Those 
virtures, not his handsome ap¬ 
pearance, led to his speedy promo¬ 
tions. Potiphar's wife, too, was 
drawn to him primarily because of 
his outstanding character and 
achievement. His good looks were 
but the crowning feature in at¬ 
tracting here passionate attention. 

This supports the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation which maintains that 
Potiphar's wife's intentions were as 
pure as Tamar's [see Rashi v. 1] 
(HaKsav V'HaKabbalah; Yalkut 
Y ehudah). 

1. Potiphar's wife makes unwel¬ 
come advances to Joseph which he 
repels. 

nbrcn D’nmn inn — After these 

v •* t ■ t : ■ ■ “ J 

things. 

As the Sages not? in Sotah 33a, and 
as Rashi comments in 15:1, 22:1, 22:20, 
and here, the expression "in* 

nbt<n signifies a short lapse of time 
from the preceding, or that the new 


event is dependent upon, and the direct 
result of the preceding one. The expres¬ 
sion nbnn annn nnn in contrast, 
signifies a long lapse of time from the 
preceding, or that the narratives are not 
inherently unified. [See Mizrachi and 
Gut Aryeh cited in comm, to 22:20.] 

In continuity with Rashi's comment 
to u. 6 above, the intent is that the ad¬ 
vances of Potiphar's wife immediately 
followed, and were a direct result of, 
Joseph's aforementioned beauty [and 
his other qualities, as R' Hirsch 
observes]. According to Rashi's Mid¬ 
rashic interpretation, her seductions 
were a cause-and-effeet result of 
Joseph's vain reaction to his new-found 
fortune and environment. He was over¬ 
confident, and God was testing his met¬ 
tle. 

Cf. Alshich; Malbim: The following 
events happened only after these things 

— i.e. only after she observed the hand¬ 
some and exceptionally talented 
Joseph's dramatic rise to power in her 
husband's house. Before then, she 
would never have dreamt of consorting 
with a lowly slave. 

t]pv»-bK rvry nK viiktiu/k ... Ktem 

I T V T W 1 — T 1 “ 

— His master's wife cast her eyes 
upon Joseph [lit. lifted up her eyes 
to Joseph]. 

I.e., she became inflamed by his 
beauty. The expression casting eyes 
throughout Scripture denotes long¬ 
ing and desire. Cf. Psalms 123:1; 
Ezekiel 18:12. 

The righteous are exalted 
through their eyes, but the wicked 
fall through their eyes (Midrash). 


tant and relentless in her evil designs against Joseph. She was like the bear which the Talmud 
[Kiddushin 72a) describes as nnun onb pK. they have no rest. The bear is restless and persis¬ 
tent in pursuing his desires. So, too, Potiphar's wife — she was dogged in her pursuit of 
Joseph. [Cf. also the metaphor of a bear in Proverbs 17:12.] 
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39 7 After these things, his master's wife cast her eyes 

7-8 upon Joseph and she said, 'Lie with me.' 8 But he 

adamantly refused. He said to his master's wife , 
'Look — with me here, my master concerns himself 


The Midrash relates that Joseph was 
so exceptionally handsome [which was 
even more conspicuous in Egypt where, 
as Rashi notes in 12:11, the people were 
ugly], that the Egyptian women would 
come to gaze upon him. Once, 
Potiphar's wife gave them each an 
ethrog and a knife [to peel it with]. 
They became so overcome by Joseph's 
beauty that the knives slipped and they 
cut their hands. 

This is how you are affected when 
you see him only a moment,' she said to 
them. 'How much more so I who see 
him all day long!' She ceaselessly at¬ 
tempted to entice him, but he resisted 
temptation. 

’ny nnaty — Lie with me. 

T I 

Accursed are the wicked! Else¬ 
where we find Ruth delicately say¬ 
ing: Spread your robe over your 
handmaid [Ruth 3:9], but this one 
[Potiphar's wife] spoke like an 
animal. Lie with me (Midrash). 

8. IjAn’’] — But [lit. and] he [ada¬ 
mantly] refused. 

[The adverb adamantly is sug¬ 
gested by the stacatto and emphatic 
cantillation by which this word is 
punctuated: the shalsheles, fol¬ 
lowed by the disjunctive psik , both 
of which set off the word and 
enhance the absoluteness of its 
implication. It indicates that Jo¬ 
seph's refusal was constant, cate¬ 
gorical, and definitive. Joseph 
repulsed her with . absolute firm¬ 
ness.) 


Cf. Haamek Davar: The Torah 
thus attests to the fact that Joseph's 
refusal [further in this verse] was 
unequalized. The reason he later 
gives for his refusal was wrangled 
out of him by Potiphar's wife, but 
he himself had no need to 
rationalize it.* 15 

There is a Talmudic view, however, 
that Joseph's resolve once weakened, 
but he saw the image of his father who 
admonished him: 'Joseph, Joseph! Your 
brothers' names will one day be in¬ 
scribed in the High Priest's breastplate; 
would you want to be left out as a con¬ 
sort of an adulteress?' Thus he was in¬ 
spired to resist her (Sotah 36b; see 
Rashi to v. 11 and to 49:22). 

[The Zohar observes how Joseph was later 
rewarded with the same expression IKt?’] 
iptO;), but he refused and said]: The Holy 
One, Blessed be He, declared, "Joseph! By 
your life these very words will some day be 
used on an occasion when your sons are to be 
blessed." Thus we read [48:19]: His father 
refused [to change his intended order of bles¬ 
sing Ephraim and Menashe] and said, 'I 
know, my son; I know/ 

rpfct r»#N bN "ipK'»3 — [And] he said 
to his master's wife. 

She is referred to as his master's 
wife to emphasize that as such, 
Joseph had reason to fear an¬ 
tagonizing her, but he feared God 
even more, and refused her ad¬ 
vances (Ramban). 

rp33 nn ’H* yr kS )n — Look 
— with me here, my master con- 


1. In this regard, Sfas Ernes makes a key point concerning human behavior. One must have a 
firm resolve concerning what he will or will not do; then he may seek to find a rationale that 
will make it palatable to himself and others. If he first seeks to rationalize what is right and 
what is wrong, he can easily fall prey to man's capacity for self-delusion. 

Joseph began with a firm principle! He would not sin! Only then did he attempt to show that 
decency, etiquette, gratitude, or other considerations dictated the same course of conduct. 
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Stem 

’"u/uS 


cerns himself about nothing in the 
house. 

He has unbounded confidence in 
my capabilities ... and in my hon¬ 
esty (R' Hirsch). 

How can I so ungratefully betray 
his confidence? (Malbim; Haamek 
Davar). 

[Although, as noted, Joseph had 
no need to rationalize his refusal, 
and could have bluntly stated, 'How 
can you expect me to sin to God? 
He nevertheless tried to pacify her 
in terms she could understand so as 
not to incur the wrath of his 
master's wife, a person who had the 
power to harm him]. 

'I am mortally afraid of my master,' 
Joseph said. 'Then I will kill him,' she 
proposed. 

'Is it not enough that you want to 
make me into an adulterer?' Joseph 
countered. 'Now you also want me to 
become an accomplice to murder!' 
(Midrash). 

9. [Joseph presses further with the 
human aspect of his refusal. How 
can he be such an ingrate to the 
master who entrusted him with 
every one of his possessions except 
his wife?] 

■»3T3?d run maa bna i3r»K — There is 

V V “ - - - y 

no one greater in this house than l. 
The translation of i3y»K, as mb, 

-- -i •« r 

there is no one, follows most edi¬ 
tions of Onkelos. 

Others render WJK, he is not. 
[Thus the antecedent of the pro¬ 


noun he is Potiphar.] Joseph told 
her. He [i.e. Potiphar] is not greater 
in this house than I [i.e., even 
Potiphar himself wields no more 
authority in this house than he has 
bestowed upon me (HaKsav 
VHaKabbalah)]. 

— The honor he bestowed upon 
me is that he is not greater than I 
(Malbim; Abarbanel). 

The latter interpretation is followed 
by many commentators and is ap¬ 
parently based on a different version of 
Onkelos which instead of mb [=pK, 
there is not) reads ’nlmb [“ii^K, he is 
not). This version appears in many 
Chumashim, e.g. Chorev, Malbim, 
Haamek Davar, Mechokekei Yehudah, 
Torah Temimah. 

M 

The early commentary on Onfceios, Ya'er, 
defends the former version of Onkelos. He 
maintains that Onkelos subtly elicited the in¬ 
tent of the passage by translating the nuance 
as there is no one greater, rather than he [i.e. 
Potiphar] is not greater. This is a matter of 
etiquette because in fact the servant can 
never equal the higher status of his master, 
who appointed him and can dismiss him at 
will. [The Hebrew is accordingly taken 
idiomatically: One is not greater in this 
house than 1.] 

nK TiniK dk •q — But 

: : — "i ■ It 

[lit. other than ] you, since you are 
his wife. 

It was only in matters of conjugal 
relationship that he forbade us to be 
involved with one another. [In or¬ 
dinary business or household mat¬ 
ters I was in your service] (Sforno). 

It is possible, also, that Potiphar 
once specifically warned Joseph 
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39 about nothing in the house, and whatever he has he 
9-10 placed in my custody. 9 There is no one greater in this 

house than I, and he has denied me nothing but you, 
since you are his wife. How then can / perpetrate this 
great evil? I will have sinned against God!' 

10 And so it was — just as she coaxed Joseph day 
after day, so he would not listen to her to lie beside 


regarding his wife, for she was 
beautiful (Radak). 

□’•nbK 1 ? Twym — [And] I will have 
sinned against [lit. to] God! 

Apart from the wrong I would be 
doing against your husband, it 
would also be — as is all immorality 
— a sin against God (Mizrachi). 

— Incest and adultery were for¬ 
bidden to the descendants of Noah 
['Noachides' — a term denoting all 
mankind prior to the Giving of the 
Torah on Mount Sinai, and all Non- 
Israelites after the Giving of the 
Torah] (Rashi; Sanhedrin 56b [see 
comm, to 2:16]). [l1 

Now, I might be able to conceal 
my act from man, but never from 
Him! (Chizkuni). 

Ramban agrees with Rashi's 
„comment that Joseph's reference 
was to the sin of immorality. 
Ramban adds that Joseph first 
emphasized the disloyalty and 
betrayal to his master because she 
would understand that better. Only 
then did he add that it would also 
constitute a sin to God. 

Alternatively, Ramban suggests 
that Joseph was intimating that 
betrayal of his master would in 
itself be considered as a sin against 


God Who concerns Himself with 
man's rights. According to this in¬ 
terpretation, Joseph made no 
reference to the prohibition of 
adultery, since he wanted to address 
her in terms suitable to her. 

10. Dl 1 uv ’rp] — 

And so it was — just as she coaxed 
[lit. spoke to] Joseph day [after] 
day. 

According to a Midrashic view in 
Daas Zekeinim (by analogy with 
Esther 3:7), the expression DV* OY 1 
means twelve months. 

She tried to entice him in every 
way possible: with words; by vary¬ 
ing her dress; by threats of impris¬ 
onment, humiliation and physical 
harm; by offering him huge 
amounts of money (Yoma 35b). 

It is based on this verse that the 
Sages proclaimed [Avos 1:4, 
Nedarim 20a]: 'He who speaks too 
much to a woman is eventually 
seduced by her to sin' (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

ppSk kSi — So [lit. and] he 
would not listen to her.M 

'Why don't you listen to me?' she 
urged. 'I am married and no one would 
be the wiser.' 


1. Potiphar's wife too was included in the designation 'Noachide,' and she too would have 
sinned by this act. Why then did Joseph not use the plural UKtpiri, and we will have sinned 
against Cod? 

However, this righteous Joseph did not want to associate with a wicked person even as the 
co-subject of a sentence (K* Heshel — Chanukas HaTorah). 

2. The Midrash relates that a matron once a9ked the Talmudic Sage R' Yose: 

'Could it really be true that Joseph, a seventeen-year old youth in all his passion, rejected 
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'Even your unmarried women are 
forbidden to us/ Joseph replied; 'all the 
more you who are married!' In this way, 
Joseph rebuffed her. 

R' Yehudah bar Nachman compared 
the above to the case of a non-Jew who 
offered a delicacy to a Jew. 

'What is it?' the Jew asked. 

'It is pork,' came the reply. 

'Fool!' the Jew angrily retorted. 'Even 
the flesh of a kosher animal slaughtered 
by a non-Jew is forbidden us; how 
much more so pork!' (Tanchuma). 

According to the Yalkut, Joseph also 
told her that he was afraid of his father 
in Canaan. 'When Reuben committed 
an infraction by tampering with my 
father's bedroom [see comm, to 35:22] it 
was considered adultery and as a result 
of it his birthright was taken from him 
and given to me. If I listen to you, I 
might forfeit my birthright as well.' 

nbYK 33U!*7 — To lie beside her. 

■i «i ■ 

“ ■ ■ ■ 

— Even without sexual intimacy 
(Rashi). 

— Even while fully clothed, or to 
simply be near her for conversation 
(Ibn Ezra). 

This is derived from the expression 
nbxK asitfb to lie beside her rather than 
the usual expression for conjugal rela¬ 
tions rmy notfb or nnn aau/b lie with 

y ■ : ■ x — 

her (Ramban). 

n»y — To be with her. 

— Alone ( Rashbam). 

— To consort with her ( Ibn Ezra). 

According to Rashi [following R' 


Eleazar in Sotah 3b and Avodah 
Zarah 5a] the intent is that Joseph 
did not want to be with her in the 
World to Come. 

— That is, he did not want his sin 
with her to 'attach itself to him like a 
dog' and accompany him in the 
Hereafter (Cemara ibid, as explained by 
M aharsha [cf. Y oma 35b]; or according 
to the Midrash he wanted neither to sin¬ 
fully associate with her in this World or 
to accompany her to Cehinom which 
would be her portion in the World to 
Come. 

11. mn oi'rp ’rpi — Then there 
was an opportune day [lit. and it 
was like this day]. 

This translation follows Rashi 
(from Sotah 36b and Tanchuma). 
That is, on a certain famous, impor¬ 
tant, day — a festival when they all 
went to their temple. She, however, 
pleaded illness and stayed home, for 
she reasoned: I will never have such 
an opportunity to seduce Joseph 
mn Dl’ra, as this day. 

The intent, then, of the expression 
ntn Dl*rD [lit. like this day ] is: on a day 
particularly suited for this purpose 
(Mizrachi); a day of which Potiphar's 
wife could say, 'Everyone is in the tem¬ 
ple and I can be absolutely alone with 
him.' [See below s.v. pin). 

Radak: On a day like the one as that 
mentioned in u. 10 when she impor¬ 
tuned him excessively. 111 


the seductions of that woman [or is the Torah actually trying to conceal his sin with her]?' 

R' Yose look the Book of Genesis and read her the story of Reuben and Bilhah (35:22) and 
Judah and Tamar (chapt. 38). 

If the Torah did not conceal the sins of these — who were still under parental authority,' R' 
Yose said, 'how much the more would the Torah not conceal the sins of one who was but a 
slave in his master's house, and not subject to any parental control!' 

'You are right, and your Torah is true!' she exclaimed (Midrash HaGadol). 

1. R' Hirsch similarly explains that contextually, the expression like this day refers back to 
the phrase 'day by day' in the preceding verse; this day was like any other, when she pursued 
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39 her, to he with her. 11 Then there was an opportune 

11 day when he entered the house to do his work — no 

man of the household staff being there in the house 


According to Ibn Ezra and Ralbag: 
On the anniversary of the first time — 
or the same day of the week or month — 
that she first began imploring him. 

iroKbn nitoy 1 ? rtivgn Ki*j — When 
[lit. and] he entered the house to do 
his work. 

The Talmudic sages Rav and 
Shmuel differ: One maintains that 
Joseph entered the house with only 
the [innocent] intent of performing 
his household work, while the other 
maintains that [as a result of her 
ceaseless importunities, Joseph's 
resolve weakened and] his intended 
'work' was to yield to her and satisfy 
his own desires. But when she 
caught hold of him by his garment 
v. 12], his father's image appeared 
before him and immediately his 
desire left him ( Rashi; Sotah 36b; 
see comm, to v. 8 above and to 
49:22). 

The sage who interprets that Joseph 
came to the house for immoral purposes 
apparently infers it from the ex¬ 
pression to do his work — i.e., to satisfy 
his own lust and not to serve his master. 
The other opinion would, following 
Tanchuma, interpret his work literally, 
referring to a review of the account 
books (Maharsha, Sotah 36b). 


Cf. Onkelos and Targum Y onasan: It 
was on a certain day that he entered the 
house to examine the tablets of his ac¬ 
counts. 

It is not clear why the one who interprets 
Joseph's motive as lustful chose to reveal 
what the Torah, by use of the innocent term 
'work', chose to conceal, especially since he 
could have interpreted the term literally. 

Torah Temimah conjectures that possibly 
this interpretation is to Joseph's merit in¬ 
asmuch as it emphasizes the full extent of 
Joseph's righteousness. He had come to the 
house ready to sin, yet was able to overpower 
his Evil Inclination and flee. 

[Another reason for the interpretation 
might be the need to reconcile the tradition 
that Joseph was about to sin, with the simple 
flow of the narrative where Joseph's 
weakness is nowhere indicated. Apparently 
the only allusion to this in the text is the 
euphemistic use of the term 'his' work. See 
below for the source of the tradition that 
Jacob's image appeared and that Joseph's 
desire left him.) 

[See Shabbos 49b where the Sages differ 
on whether or not the word in our 

verse denotes work and is to be counted 
among the thirty-nine times that forms of the 
word occur in the Torah.] 

rp33 du/ rpan rjci — 

T “ T - “ “ ■■ r “ 11 I"! 

[And] no man of the household 
staff [lit. men of the house ] being 
there in the house. 

How could it be that in such a 
large house there was not a single 


him incessantly. Nevertheless though Joseph knew he would be alone with her and what to 
expect of her, Joseph still ventured into the house. The implication of this expression, 
therefore, would be one of reproach for Joseph. He voluntarily placed himself in a trying 
predicament for which he paid dearly. No man should depend too much on his moral strength 
and power of resistance. 


1. The goal of a Jewish upbringing can be no better expressed than in the Midrashic account 
of Joseph's inner struggle against the temptation of Potiphar's wife. Joseph's will weakens and 
he is about to sin; his temptress is convinced she has finally seduced him. Just then, the sud¬ 
den vision of his father gives him the strength to overcome his weakness and reassert his 
nature, now at the breaking point after months of heroic resistance. Such is the test of a child's 
upbringing. When his father's influence still guides him long after he has been separated from 
the family home and cast alone into a licentious society — then the training of his Jewish home 
has been fully vindicated (R'Munk). [See Overview.] 

*•5 This concept is illustrated by a story involving R' Yehoshua Trunk, the famous gaon of 
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man? — It was, as noted, a festival 
and all were in their idolatrous tem¬ 
ple (Sotah 36b cited by Rashi 
above). 

According to the Midrash, the 
Nile overflowed its banks that day 
irrigating the land of Egypt and all 
except Joseph flocked to witness it 
and render homage to their gods. 
Alternately, there was a perform¬ 
ance at the theater that day, and 
everyone flocked to see it. 

As noted above, Potiphar's wife 
feigned illness on that particular 
day so she could remain home alone 
with Joseph who, she knew, had 
work to do. 

According to Sforno, the passage 
means that no man was present in 
that particular room. 

The expression there was no man ... in the 
house is also perceived in the Midrash to 
connote Joseph's realization that if he sinned 
with her, he would be like an animal, not a 
man. Immediately his desire left him, as if he 
lacked normal human impulses — so there 
was 'no man inside.' 

Furthermore, the phrase of the men of the 
household is a limitation: There was no one 
there of the household but there was 
someone present who was not of the 
household. This is the basis of the Talmudic 
exegesis [ Sotah 36b cited by Rashi above] 


that Jacob's image appeared to Joseph (Tur). 

12. “ttaKb VU23 nn'vanm — That 

r ^ i f • “ 

[lit. and] she caught hold of him by 
his garment , saying 'Lie with me.' 

She did not actually say so, but 
this was the clear implication of her 
seizure of his garment (Or Ha- 
Chaim; see Likutei Anshei Shem in 
Chumash Rav Peninim). 

It is on this passage that the Talmud, 
Sotah 36b, cited by Rashi in the 
previous verse [and in the comm, to u. 
8 ] remarks that Joseph resisted tempta¬ 
tion when his father's countenance ap¬ 
peared through the window and ad¬ 
monished him that if he consorted with 
an adultress, his name would be omitted 
from the High Priest's breastplate. [See 
Oznaim laTorah.) 

Rabbi David Feinstein notes 
homiletically that 1*1133, his garment, 
can be vocalized 111 }}, his rebellion. 
Following the opinion in Sotah 36b that 
Joseph's resolve weakened and he was 
about to sin, our verse alludes to the fact 
that she made use of the opportunity: 
she caught hold of him 1 * 1133 , in his 
[moment of] rebellion. 

The verb U/3n denotes a more forceful, 
protracted grasp than irtK (HaRechasim 
leBik'ah). 

rrrg 1*m — But [lit. and] he 


Kutna. Once while he was riding in a train, his neighbor was a non-observant young Jew who 
seemed to go out of his way to provoke the rabbi with his rude behavior. When R' Yehoshua 
chastised him, he replied, 

"1 don't need you to teach me how to behave," and to strengthen his point, he revealed that 
he was the descendant of distinguished rabbi9. 

R' Yehoshua replied, "King David had a son named Adoniyahu who was insolent and ar¬ 
rogant, and who came to a bad end when he tried to usurp the throne while his father lay on 
his death bed. Of Adoniyahu, Scripture says (I Kings 1:6] ‘ppjn ”P3l$ layy Kb) flit, and his 
father never caused him to feel sad]. This has a deeper meaning: the identity of his great and 
righteous father never saddened the wayward son; Adoniyahu was never saddened by the 
thought that his behavior would cause David intense humiliation. Because he failed to con¬ 
sider the obligations imposed by his august ancestry, Adoniyahu never relented from the 
behavior that led him to his doom. Joseph was different. Even after he had decided to let 
himself be seduced by Potiphar's wife, he did not forget that he was Jacob's son. When Joseph 
saw his father's image before him, he reconsidered immediately and fled fron sin." 
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39 — 12 that she caught hold of him by his garment say- 

12-14 mg, 'Lie with me!' But he left his garment in her 

hand , and he fled, going outside. 

13 When she saw that he had left his garment in her 
hand and fled outside, 14 she called out to the men of 


left his garment in her hand. 

Out of courtesy to her as the wife 
of his master he did not overpower 
her and tear his garment from her. 
Instead he slipped out of it to elude 
her while she was still grasping it 
(Ramban). 

nyinrt Ky»i — And he fled, go¬ 
ing [lit. and went] outside. 

He fled the room — lest his pas¬ 
sions overcome him — and went 
outside. Once outside he slowed 
down and resumed his normal gait 
to avoid arousing curiosity 
(Sforno). [Comp, the phrase 0}’] 
nyinrt, and he fled out9ide in verses 
13 and 18.] 

R' Mwn/c observes how, in choos¬ 
ing to flee rather than to remain and 
resist, Joseph teaches us an excellent 
lesson: To overcome a powerful 
temptation, it is best not to fight it 
but to flee from it. 113 

-- (Sec comm, to 14:11 for the distinction 
between the verbs DU and mi] 

The verb Din, fiee, occurs here, and in 
reference to the sea in Psalms 114:3: The sea 
saw and fled [Din]. Midrash Tanchuma 
[Naso 30] and Daas Zekeinim record: The 
Holy One, Blessed be He said, 'In reward for 


your having fled, I promise that when your 
descendants leave Egypt the sea will flee 
because of your coffin [when your remains 
are brought back to Ereti Yisrfle/J.'Thus, the 
verse reads The sea saw and fled — what did 
it see? It saw Joseph's remains, for God had 
declared that He would divide the sea for 
Joseph's sake. 

13. Joseph is slandered. 

When Potiphar's wife saw that he 
had left his garment and fled, she 
was afraid that he might expose her 
to the members of the household or 
to her husband. Anticipating this, 
she hurried to them first. She made 
a scene and accused him of having 
removed his garment to violate her, 
'but when he saw that I screamed he 
fled in confusion' (Ramban). 

According to B'chor Shor, she 
vindictively slandered him with the 
intent of gaining revenge and at the 
same time ridding herself of him. 
She realized she could not seduce 
him, but she could not control her 
passions in his presence. [See foot¬ 
note to v. 1]. 

nyinn ojn - And he fled outside. 

Verse 12 reads: He fled, going 
outside, to intimate that when he 


1. For Joseph's exemplary virtue and purity of conduct in the face of overwhelming tempta¬ 
tion, the Sages consider him to have 'Sanctified the Name of Heaven in private' in reward for 
which R' Chanin observes [Sotah 10b and 36b] that one letter [a n, he] from the Name of the 
Holy One, Blessed be He was added to Joseph's name [see Psalms 81:6 where Joseph is spelled 
t)Dirr. Yehoseph.] 

Joseph's piety rightfully earned him the appellation pnyn Joseph the righteous, a 
designation by which he is known throughout Rabbinic literature. On the Day of Judgment, 
Joseph's example of piety will refuse the excuse of the sensuous. For when the sensuous come 
before the Heavenly Court to be condemned for abandoning the Torah, they would justify 
themselves by saying: 'We were overcome by our beauty and were led astray by our passion.' 

— 'And were you more beautiful than Joseph who was subjected to every possible attempt 
by Potiphar's wife to seduce him yet controlled his passions?' The Court would retort. 

Kabbalistically Joseph the righteous is enumerated as one of the seven 'pillars' who, if it 
may be so expressed, 'support' the Divine Presence on earth [nj'5^ 1 ? 
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got outside he slowed down to avoid 
arousing curiosity. However, from 
her vantage point at this moment, 
she presumed that he kept running 
even while outside. She was ap¬ 
prehensive that the household peo¬ 
ple would ask him whom he was es¬ 
caping and what had occurred, and 
that he might have told them. So 
she quickly took the following steps 
to counter him (Sforno). [l] 

Were it not for this apprehension 
she might otherwise have kept the 
matter secret (Haamek Davar). 


14. Pin 1 :? , #3 nS toprn — [And] she 
called out to the men [or people] of 
her household. 

[Who by this time had returned 
from wherever they had been.] 

It is not clear whether she spoke 
to them in the courtyard, or 
whether she summoned them into 
her chamber where the alleged as¬ 
sault was to have occurred. Most 
sources appear to favor the latter 
view. 

Cf. Radak: She called out to the 
men — But there were no men in the 


I. The following chart compares the subtle differences in the account as it actually occured 
and how Potiphar's wife reported it lo the men of the household and subsequently to her hus¬ 
band. 

The commentary deals with these nuances and their meaning. 


Biblical 

Potiphar's wife's 

Potiphar's wife 

Potiphar's wife 

Account 

Perception 

to the men of 

to 

(v. 14,12) 

(v. 13) 

the household 

Potiphar 



(v. 14-15) 

(v. 17-18) 



«V K^il 





n}y? i3yn 







'7K k} 

’3 pny 1 ? 



33tyb 

came to me* 



He brought us 

the Hebrew slave 



a Hebrew man 

whom you brought 



to sport with us; 

to us 



he came to me 

to sport 



- • to lie with me 

with me 

’tt/3 tib NTpn] 



■•blp '•n’lrq 

nn’3 

T 


bill bip3 


and she called 


but / called out 

as ! raised 

to the men of 


with a 

my voice 

her household 


loud scream 

and called 

atom 

31V '3 

1133 3lyn 

Up 3ly!] 

n-na * 

* * < 

JTJS 1133 



and he left his 

that he left his 

arfd he left his 

and he left his 

garment in her hand 

garment in her hand 

garment beside me 

garment beside me 

dju 


opj 


nyinn kv») 

nyinn 

nym.i kyi 

nyinn 

and he fled 

and he fled 

and he fled 

and he fled 

and went outside 

outside 

and went outside 

outside 


* (literal translation for purposes of comparison) 
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39 her household and said to them as follows, 'Look! He 
14 brought us a Hebrew man to sport with us! He came 


house? — She called out loudly, and 
when those outside heard her, they 
came into the house. It was to this 
calling that she referred in verses 15 
and 18. 

“itaKS onb inkm — And said to 

■ ■ » 

them as follows [“itoK? lit. to say.] 
I.e., she knew that her husband 
might not believe her story so she 
summoned them that they too 
might rally behind her against this 
stranger; and as the superfluous 
word “itaKb, to say, intimates, they 
in turn were to tell her husband 
when he would return (Rashi; Or 
HaChaim). 

1*0 — Look! [lit. see!] 

In the most simple sense, Look is 
meant idiomatically, not that she ac¬ 
tually pointed at Joseph (Akeidah). 

According to Lekach Tov, it is 
meant literally: she had Joseph 
brought before them and put on 
display that they might all attack 
him; according to Abarbanel, she 
held up his garment for all to see 
and thus verify her slander. 

According to Targum Yonasan 
and Zohar, she tried to make it seem 
as though Joseph had succeeded in a 
forcible assault. 

[Although Ramban does not cite the above 
opinion, the implication of his comm, to v. 
19 is that Potiphar's wife would not have 
made such a claim, since her participation in 
an adultress act — even under duress — 
would have been loathsome in the eyes of her 
husband. Therefore, we see that she was 
careful to say that he canie to lie with me, i.e. 
with the intention of violating her, but her 
screams caused him to flee.] 

nny u/’k 13 b icon — He brought us 
a Hebrew [ Ivri ] man. 

Apparently Joseph had told them 
he was a Hebrew since he did not 


want to be taken for a Canaanite 
(Ramban to 40:15). 

We see from 43:32 the Egyptians 
abhorred the Hebrews and would 
not even eat with them. The 
Hebrews were given only field work 
and were never brought into the 
house. Therefore, Potiphar's wife 
charged that her husband's having 
brought a Hebrew slave into the 
house and appointing him to a posi¬ 
tion of trust was an affront to them. 
'No wonder he took advantage of it 
and saw fit to exploit his position 
and trifle with our sensibilities!' 
(Ramban). 

The phrase is elliptical. He brought 
us clearly refers to her husband 
although she does not mention him 
specifically by name (Rashi). [See Rashi 
to 41:13.) 

She did not mention her husband ex¬ 
plicitly either out of respect, or because 
it was self-evident that it was he who 
brought Joseph into the house 
(Ramban). 

The term ‘•"OV, Ivri [ = Hebrew] refers 
to one who hailed from the 'other side' 
[toy ('ever')] of the River [Euphrates]. 
It also designates a descendant of Eber 
(Rashi). 

Mizrachi explains that both of the above 
criteria are necessary for one to be called an 
Ivri, and as such only the Abrahamatic fami¬ 
ly was so identified. The family of Nachor, 
Abraham's brother, was descended from 
Eber, but they never crossed the River; 
Ishmael and the children of Keturah are not 
termed Ivri — though they are of Abraham's 
family — because only Isaac is referred to as 
Abraham's offspring [21:13], Similarly, 
though Esau was the child of Isaac, he was 
not called Ivri since the exegesis of 21:33 ex¬ 
cluded him from being considered 
Abraham's offspring. 

[See comm, to 14:13, Ramban to 40:15, 
and comm, to 43:32.] 

13} pnyb — To sport with us. 

The verb pliyb, to sport , in this 
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context denotes adultery, as Rashi 
explains the various meanings of 
the word in 21:9. 

The connotation of the verb ac¬ 
cording to Ramban, is to assume 
airs or to mock, while Sforno in¬ 
terprets it as ' playing ' in a manner 
that made his immoral intentions 
obvious. 

She used the plural us, as the plural 
of majesty (Radak), while according to 
Yalkut, the plural refers also to the 
other women of the household whom 
she coached to testify that Joseph tried 
to seduce them as well. 111 

bl*u blpa ropKi — But [lit. and] / 
cried out with a loud scream. 

You were far away from me and I 
had to scream aloud; had I not done 
so, he would have forcibly violated 
me (Rashbam). 

But, as noted in Ramban to v. 19, 
she was careful to stress that Joseph 
only attempted to lie with her, but 
that her screams caused him to flee. 


She carefully avoided any sugges¬ 
tion that Joseph had been successful 
in his attempts, for her participation 
— even under duress — in an act of 
adultery would have been too 
loathsome in her husband's eyes. In 
any case, there was no need to carry 
her fabrication so far, since even 
Joseph's attempt to violate her was 
sufficient to earn him the death 
penalty. 

[Her calling out to summon the men 
of the household after Joseph had fled 
(u. 14) is the only calling out recorded in 
this incident (see Radak ibid). In order 
to absolve herself from suspicion of 
complicity, she emphasizes both to her 
slaves and subsequently to her husband 
( v. 10) that she did indeed cry out — 
implicitly during the attack (cf. Deut. 
22:24).] 

15. ’byK 1*na ary!] — [And] he left 
his garment beside me. 

Note the subtle change: She did 
not say, 'he left his garment in my 
hand ' [as had actually occurred (u. 


1. According to Alshich and Abarbanel — echoed by Malbim — she used the plural us to 
arouse their hostility against Joseph, the stranger, a Hebrew, and conjure up an image of him 
as the common enemy of them all. 'The Hebrew stranger has mocked not only me, but all of us 
— the whole Egyptian nation!' 

Note that she was addressing her slaves when she stated this. When she repeated the inci¬ 
dent to her husband [v. 15], she refers to Joseph as a Hebrew slave, b -, t in addressing the other 
slaves, she wants to avoid their feeling a sense of solidarity with Joseph as one of them. Were 
they to think of him as one of them, it would be natural for downtrodden slaves to side with a 
fellow sufferer. So she sublty cleverly described Joseph as the Hebrew man — an overlord over 
them, and hence their common enemy — who arrogantly mocked them by his attempted 
seduction of her, for although she was his intended victim this time, he would treat them all 
the same way should the opportunity present itself. 

So throughout history have anti-Semites furthered their own self-interest by arousing the 
citizenry's ire against their 'common enemy — the Jew, the stranger in their midst — by 
slander and lies that led to the shedding of innocent blood. 
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39 to lie with me but I called out with a loud scream. 

15-17 15 And when he heard that / raised my voice and 

screamed , he left his garment beside me, fled, and 
went outsideV 

16 She kept his garment beside her until his master 
came home. 17 Then she told him a similar account 
saying, 'The Hebrew slave whom you brought to us 


12 ), since that would implicate her 
as having seized him]. Instead she 
told the people of her household 
and her husband that Joseph left his 
garment beside her [intimating that 
he left it in the midst of disrobing], 
when he fled upon being panicked 
by her screams (Ramban). 

nyinn tom can — [ And] he fled, 
and went outside. 

In v. 12, the passage reads 
similarly. Sforno explains that 
Joseph ran only until he was out of 
the room; then he slowed down to a 
normal walk. She probably realized 
that Joseph had not run to report 
the incident to his fellow servants. 
Therefore she reported — accurately 
— to the bystanders that he had run 
for only a short while. But when she 
'Tepeated her account to Potiphar 
who had not been there [i>. 18] she 
said nyinn om, he fled outside, — 
implying that he kept running 
when he was outside too [to arouse 
the curiosity of bystanders and 
slander her]. 

16. rtby* nja mrn — [And] she 
kept his garment beside her. 

— As evidence (Abarbanel). 

— Kissing and fondling it all the 
while (Midrash). 

Irva’bN Kia ny — Until his 

master [i.e. Joseph's master (Rashi)] 
came home [lit. to his house]. 

17. Potiphar's wife proceeds to 
repeat her vindictive slander to her 


husband, repeating the accusation 
to him in great detail. 

,, 2 pnyb ... ’Sk k} — Came to me to 
sport with me. 

The Hebrew literally reads, came 
to me the Hebrew slave whom you 
brought to us to sport with me. 
Rashi wishes to negate the false in¬ 
ference that she suggested that 
Potiphar purposely brought the 
Hebrew slave to sport with her. 
Therefore, for the purpose of 
clearer understanding, Rashi in¬ 
terprets the syntax, and our transla¬ 
tion follows him: The Hebrew slave 
whom you brought to us came to 
me to sport with me. 

Why, then, did the Torah construct 
the phrase in so ambiguous a manner? 

Potiphar's wife was suggesting to her 
husband that by placing such an attrac¬ 
tive slave boy in the household, he had 
created a situation filled with un¬ 
bearable temptation. Indeed, it was tru¬ 
ly as if Potiphar had brought Joseph to 
sport with her (Rabbi David Feinstein). 

■nayn aayn — The Hebrew slave. 

■ : - t v v t 

[In her account to the her slaves 
she did not refer to Joseph as a slave 
but simply as the Hebrew man. See 
comm, to v. 14 s.v. loan.] 

She intimated to her husband 
that as a mere slave, Joseph should 
have displayed the utmost respect 
for her (Haamek Davar). 

13b rman ntf/K — Whom you 

T ▼ *- ■’ V —J V 

brought to us. 

Your very act of bringing such a 
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person into our house was abhor¬ 
rent! (Ramban v. 14). 

18. nyinn ujn — And ran outside. 

» " T T" 

[I.e. he did not even have the 
decency to slow down when he got 
outside, but kept running to arouse 
the curiosity of the servants and 
cast aspersions upon me.] 

(See Sforno to v. 12 and 15). 

19. iriu/N nn riK r3iN y‘nu/3 vm 

i ■ i T * i • 

— And it was, when his master 
heard his wife's words. 

— Emphasizing the gravity of 
Joseph's affront (Ralbag). 

■niny '•b nipy hSkh dh 313 — Your 

I V : T T v " T T : — 

slave did things like these to me. 

She told this to Potiphar at the 
time of conjugal intimacy. There¬ 
fore she specifically stated, 'your 
servant did the kind of things you 
are doing right now!' (Rashi). 

Although the Rabbinic view is that 
Potiphar was a castrate (see uss. 1 and 6), this 
did not preclude his ability to be intimate in 
some ways with his wife (Mizrachi). 

Ramban maintains that Rashi's Midrashic 
exegesis is inspired by the expression 
n*?Kn D’1573/ things like these, i.e., matters 
of intimacy as they' themselves were then 
engaged in. 

Ramban maintains however that in the 
literal sense all of this is academic since the 
prefix 3 in nbkn nnaiD does not denote an 
exact comparison i.e., these very things, but 
merely indicates an approximation, being the 
idiomatic equivalent of nbnn D’H^in, similar 
(lit. these] things. Or the 3 indicates exag¬ 
geration, i.e. things as terrible as these. 


Isn irp] — And his anger flared up. 

— At Joseph. However, Potiphar 
did not have Joseph killed either 
because of his great love for him; or 
it was a miracle; or because he 
doubted her story in view of 
Joseph's righteousness. The Sages 
in the Midrash similarly interpreted 
this matter [see Midrash next verse] 
(Ibn Ezra; Ramban). 

There is an opinion in the Y alkut 
that Potiphar was ready to kill 
Joseph, but his daughter Asenath 
came to him and swore that Joseph 
was innocent. She told her father 
the entire story as it actually hap¬ 
pened. It was in the merit of this 
that she was eventually privileged 
to marry him [see 41:50]. 

According to Sforno, Potiphar's 
anger was directed at his wife for 
having publicly complained about 
his bringing a Hebrew slave into the 
house to sport with her. The ac¬ 
cusation itself, however, he dis¬ 
believed. 

— He was angry at the turn of 
events that mandated that he could 
no longer retain Joseph in his 
household service (Malbim). 

The expression lag irni idiomatically 
describes fierce anger. It metaphorically 
means: and his nostrils flared. See 
comm, to 30:2. 

20. in'K qDT’ , 3 i ik njrn — Then [lit. 
and] Joseph's master took him. 
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39 came to me to sport with me. lb But it happened that 

18-20 when I raised my voice and screamed, he left his gar¬ 

ment beside me, and ran outside.' 

19 And it was, when his master heard his wife's 
words which she spoke to him saying, 'Your slave 
did things like these to me,' and his anger flared up. 
20 Then Joseph's master took him and placed him in 
the prison — the place where the king's prisoners 
were confined. And he remained there in the prison. 


This, too, was a display of 
Potiphar's love for Joseph: Potiphar 
himself took Joseph and did not 
summon the prison officials ( Abar - 
banel; Malbim). 

'I know the charge against you is 
false/ Potiphar said to Joseph, 'but I 
must imprison you lest a stigma fall 
on my children' [i.e., 'I must punish 
you to demonstrate that I believe 
my wife's assertion that you 
seduced her and not vice-versa or 
else people will say that she acted 
the same way with others, and our 
children are not mine.' Had 
Potiphar believed Joseph to be 
guilty he would certainly have put 
-him to death (Yafeh Toar)] 
(Midrash ; Ramban)J 11 

On the plural construct form for master 
rather than the singular see Rashi 
to 35:7 and above v. 2. 

Dipt? nnbn rva -1 ™ 

- ™ - I I * r 

D’TIOK — And he placed [lit. 

gave] him in [lit. to] the prison 
[Herbrew: beth hasohar] — the 


place where the king's prisoners 
were confined [/if. bound]. 

The word sohar is an Egyptian 
word and therefore the Torah itself 
goes on to define that a beth 
hasohar is the place where the 
king's prisoners were confined. 
This is in keeping with the Scrip¬ 
tural style of defining foreign 
words, as in Esther 3:7: They cast 
'pur,' that is the lot (Ibn Ezra). 

Ramban disagrees and maintains 
that sohar is a dungeon [see below], 
and the reason the Torah provides 
us with the qualifying phrase the 
place where the king's prisoners 
were confined is to demonstrate 
how this was yet another example 
of God's graciousness toward 
Joseph: Because of Potiphar's 
Divinely inspired love for Joseph, 
he did not imprison him with com¬ 
mon criminals, but with the king's 
prisoners, i.e., officials who sinned 
against the king. By telling us this, 
the Torah also prepares us for the 


1. By presenting us in detail with a revolting injustice arising from the accusation of a 
slanderer, the Torah portrays for coming generations the destiny of the people of Israel. But 
Joseph accepts this new ordeal just as calmly as he had accepted the fierce hatred of his 
brothers and his descent to slavery. He did not indulge in useless protestations of innocence 
nor did he cry out in rebellion. He accepted the unjust imprisonment for twelve years. 

However, even during this long period of incarceration, his exemplary conduct would gain 
him high honors. All would regard him as entirely cleansed of the false and shameful accusa¬ 
tions; this former slave, thrown into a dungeon, would ultimately rise to glory. 

Such is the reaction of the just and pious man who can overcome all hardships, whatever 
the circumstances. Joseph's attitude serves as an inspiration to future generations facing 
similar situations (R‘ Munk). 
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fact that the royal butler and baker 
were imprisoned with him. [See 
Meshech Chochmah.] 

Since Potiphar was the *up 
□vnpn, chief executioner [see 
comm, to u. 1 and 37:36], he was in 
full charge of this prison and had 
the authority to incarcerate Joseph 
there. [See 40:3] (Haamek Davar). 

Radak in Shorashim relates the word nnc 
to Song of Songs 7:3 where it has the mean¬ 
ing of roundness, and explains that nrtbn mb 
lit. house of roundness refers to a circular 
tower which they used as prisons. 

Ramban explains it as an underground 
dungeon with an overhead opening through 
which they lowered the prisoners and 
through which the prisoners had light. The 
word nno is related to the Aramaic Knrpp, 
dim light. [Onkelos renders 'moon' with the 
word KTH’D], and is related etymologically to 
the Hebrew term inx, light, from onnif, 
midday, when light reaches its zenith. 
However, by distinction, irtb denotes the 
faint light that percolated into the dungeon. 

R' Hirsch notes that the Traditional 
spelling [b’nD] is niDK while the 
pronunciation [np] is ’Tpif. The two 
words have different connotations. The 
first, vnott is a verb, the imprisoned, 
implying that although the people were 
confined in jail, they could not be called 
'prisoners' for they had not been con¬ 
victed of a crime; they were being held 
for trial. The latter word ’“PpN, 
however, is a noun; prisoners , implying 
that they had already been convicted of 
the crime for which they were 
imprisoned. The dual nature of the 
word indicates that both categories of 
people were there: convicts like Joseph 
and people like the chamberlain of the 


cupbearers and the baker whose ac¬ 
quaintance Joseph was to make in the 
next chapter. 

The passage literally reads and gave [or 
placed] him to, the prison. The expression to 
the prison is synonymous with in the prison. 
Cf. Exodus 25:21 to the ark = in the ark 
(Radak). 

*inbn trap uv) vp] — And he 
remained [lit. was ] there in the 
prison. 

— Potiphar would not change his 
mind and liberate him (Radak). 

Joseph was incarcerated there a 
total of twelve years: Ten years — 
one for each of the ten brothers 
about whom he had brought evil 
reports [37:2] — plus two more in 
punishment for having placed his 
trust in the chamberlain of the 
cupbearers instead of in God alone 
[see comm, to 40:14 and 41:1] 
(Seder Olam; Tanchuma; Shmos 
Rabbah 7:1). 

21. t]pv n* 'n VP] - [And] 
HASHEM was with Joseph. 

— Even in prison. This was yet a 
further manifestation of God's 
grace, for whenever an individual of 
Israel suffers bondage, the Shechi- 
nah accompanies him, if one may so 
express it, as it is written: [Psalms 
91:15] / [God] will be with him in 
trouble (Mechilta). 

*ipn pbK — And He endowed 
him with charisma [lit. and He ex¬ 
tended charm to him], 

God caused Joseph to be liked by 
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39 21 HASHEM was with Joseph, and He endowed him 

21-23 with charisma; He made the prison warden view him 

favorably. 22 The prison warden placed all inmates of 
the prison in Joseph's custody, and everything that 
was done there, he would accomplish . 23 The prison 
warden did not scrutinize anything that was in his 


all who saw him. We find the word 
"tpn [in this sense of charisma] in 
the Talmudic expression [Kesubos 
17a] rnium 'a handsome 

bride liked by all' (Rashi). 

Normally, prisoners are the 
dredges of society, and the whole 
concept of emotion or affection is 
absent among them. In Joseph's 
case, however. Providence specifi¬ 
cally ordained that all the prisoners 
took a special liking for him 
(Haamek Davar). 

— HASHEM endowed Joseph with 
an aura of innocence (Malbim). 

indnTpa -ftp TV3 lan jnn — [And] 
He made the prison warden view 
him favorably [lit. and He gave his 
grace in the eyes of the official of 
the prison ]. 

I.e. this was the specific way in 
which God extended grace or 
charisma to him (Akeidah). 

22. rvn Kin tru/v “ti^K'bb nto 
ntyy — And everything that was 
done [lit. that they do] there, he 
would accomplish [lit. he was the 
doer]. 

[I.e. he was in authority to have it 
accomplished;] as Onkelos renders: 
it was done at his command (Rashi). 

Although the literal meaning of the phrase 
indicates that Joseph was the doer of all the 
work, the context of the verse makes this in¬ 
terpretation impossible. If the warden liked 
Joseph enough to put him in charge of all the 
prisoners, he could hardly have expected 
Joseph to do all the work. Instead, Rashi in¬ 
terprets 'doer' in the sense of God's com¬ 
mand to Moses: anj rnl:p you are to 


make a golden menorah; the physical work 
was to be done by Bezalel, but Moses had 
responsibility for it (Mizrachi). 

Tur cites an opinion that this phrase 
intimates how Joseph supported himself 
by plying a trade as did the other 
prisoners. 

R ' Hirsch offers an alternate in¬ 
terpretation: what previously a number 
of prisoners had to do, Joseph did 
himself. 

Haamek Davar notes how the verb 
nu;v denotes putting an object into its 
final form [see Ramban to 1:7]. Hence 
this passage informs us that Joseph was 
the one to arrange for the sale of the 
crafts that the prisoners fashioned in 
prison, this being the ultimate purpose 
of their labor. 

23. nijn -inbrrrva ity 'pK 

1“P3 nJjDKD — The prison warden 
did not scrutinize anything that was 
in his [Joseph's] charge [lit. the 
warden of the prison does not see 
anything at all in his hand]. 

The translation of supervise for 
nto, see, follows Ralbag. 

The warden of the prison never 
demanded an accounting of Joseph 
nor did he guard him. He realized 
that Joseph was innocent, that 
HASHEM was with him, and that 
HasHEM made him succeed in 
everything he undertook (Targum 
Y onasan). 

According to Haamek Davar, the in¬ 
timation is that the warden scrutinized 
Joseph carefully since he felt that it was 
not for naught that his master had in¬ 
carcerated such an apparently capable 
servant. But this verse informs us, that 
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the warden was unable to detect 
anything adverse in Joseph. He 
therefore concluded, as the verse 
proceeds to inform us, that Joseph's 
perfection was inx 'H “»#K3, Inasmuch 
as HASHEM was with him, i.e., due to 
God's assistance. 

InK 'n 1U/K3 — Inasmuch as 

... — 

HASHEM was with him. 

The translation of "itt/fO as in- 

v “i “ 

asmuch follows Rashi. 

n’byn *n nipy Kin nt^Ki — And 


whatever he did HASHEM made 
successful 

Joseph's success was extraor¬ 
dinary. Accordingly, it was obvious 
that HASHEM was with him because 
of his righteousness (Haamek 
Davar). 

This is a general statement. Not 
only in prison, but at all times — 
even when he later rose to greatness 
and prosperity — HASHEM was with 
him and made him prosper 
(Midrash). 


XL 


1. Joseph interprets dreams in 
prison. 

nbtfn n^K ’rpi — And it 

happened after these things. 

[This expression, as distinct from 
the expression '13 nnK TPl, signi¬ 
fies that an occurrence about to be 
related followed soon after the 
preceding event, or resulted directly 
from it. (See Rashi to 39:7 and 
Mizrachi cited in comm, to 22:20). 
Since this expression is used to in¬ 
troduce the imprisonment of Phar¬ 


aoh's two courtiers, the imprison¬ 
ment is accordingly perceived as a 
direct result of the incident just 
related — the scandal maliciously 
engineered by Potiphar's wife]: 

— Because Potiphar's accursed 
wife 111 had made Joseph the subject 
of general gossip, God now ar¬ 
ranged for a new scandal: He 
brought about the offenses of these 
men [prominent officials of the 
royal palace] so that people's atten¬ 
tion should be diverted to them and 


1. Although in 39:1 Rashi refers to the 'purity' of Potiphar's wife's intention, nevertheless 
here he calls her accursed. 

Perhaps, like Tamar, her intentions were noble, but, unlike Tamar, her method was mis¬ 
guided. Tamar acted within the law in seeking to have a child by the righteous Judah, for, as 
noted in the comm, ttf 38:8, Judah was the next of kin upon whom it was incumbent to 
'redeem' Tamar in levirate marriage; her method, though it seemed to be an act of prostitution, 
was not adulterous. 

Potiphar's wife, on the other hand, allowed her noble intentions to justify any means, no 
matter how forbidden. She, too, wanted a child by a righteous man, Joseph, but she followed 
her evil inclination to entice Joseph into depraved adultery. It was only by Joseph's exemplary 
resistance that her evil plans did not come to fruition. Thus, Rashi's designation of her, as 'ac¬ 
cursed' is in the light of her deeds, not her aspirations — it portrays the Rabbinic perspective 
of that evil woman, and is not inconsistent with his earlier evaluation of her motives. [Cf. 
footnote to 39:1] 
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40 charge inasmuch as HASHEM was with him. And 
1 whatever he did HASHEM made successful. 

A nd it happened after these things that the 
cupbearer of the king of Egypt and the baker 
transgressed against their master , against the king of 


away from Joseph. God's other pur¬ 
pose [in causing the officials' of¬ 
fense and imprisonment] was to 
make Joseph's relief [and ultimate 
elevation to a high position] occur 
through them (Rashi). 

Rashi is drawn to the latter reason because 
the imprisonment of only one royal official 
would have sufficed if God's intention had 
been to divert attention from Joseph. That 
two officials were imprisoned is perceived as 
setting the stage of Joseph's rise to 
prominence. Two people were needed 
because Joseph's diametrically opposed in¬ 
terpretations of their dreams proved his 
veracity beyond doubt (Gur Aryeh; comp. 
Malbim). {Furthermore, Rashi might have 
been drawn to the second interpretation 
because there was a lapse of many years 
between the two events.] 

n^'Kn] onyn np^ip ikoi? — 
That the cupbearer of the king of 
Egypt and the baker transgressed. 

[By performing their duties un¬ 
satisfactorily]: 

- In the case of one, a fly was 
found in his goblet of wine, while in 
the case of the other, a pebble was 
discovered in his bread (Rashi from 

Midrash).™ 

This Rabbinic tradition cited by 
Rashi explains why the cupbearer was 
ultimately restored to his former posi¬ 
tion [u. 21] while the baker was put to 
death. The cupbearer's offense was less 


serious than that of the baker, since a 
fly could have fallen in at any time, and 
presumably was not in the goblet when 
the cupbearer originally prepared and 
served it. The baker, however, was 
guilty of negligence since a pebble must 
have been in the dough or oven all along 
(Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh. See Gittin 6 b for 
an analogy). 

Furthermore, the presence of a pebble 
was a more serious offense since it could 
have choked Pharaoh, whereas the 
presence of a dead fly, while repulsive, 
is harmless (Radal). 

In general, the Rabbinic tradition that 
these offenses involved the respective foods 
of which they were in charge is inspired by 
the fact that the Torah — which economizes 
on its every word — found it necessary to 
mention the occupation of these two officers, 
thus intimating that this was relevant to their 
offense (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

Rashi notes that the noun hdIk, 
baker, refers specifically to the baker of 
bread since Scripture uses the root HSK, 
bake, only in that sense. 

According to Sforno and many other 
commentators, the respective offenses 
were committed by underlings of the 
two chamberlains, but the chamberlains 
themselves were held responsible for 
not exercising proper supervision. [See 
Malbim cited in footnote next page.] 

DiT^K 1 ? - Against [lit. 
to) their master, against [lit. fo] the 
king of Egypt. 


1. There is another Midrashic opinion that these officials were accused of plotting to poison 
Pharaoh. They allegedly.conspired to place a fatal dose in his wine and in his bread (Targum 
Yonasan). According to Yafeh Toar the king was saved only because Providence caused him 
to discover a fly in his wine and pebble in his bread. 

According to another view in the Midrash, they planned to seduce the king's daughter. This 
is suggested by analogy with 39:9 where the same term Nun, sin, is used to denote a sexual of¬ 
fense. 

The prevalent Rabbinic opinion, however, is that there was no conspiracy. Providence 
merely arranged the fly in the wine and the pebble in the bread to precipitate the chain of 
events which led to Joseph's elevation to greatness. 
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— I.e., in their duties to their 
master (Midrash). 

The redundant terms are used to 
emphasize that their offense was all 
the more serious because it affected 
the king of Egypt (Malbim). 

Some commentators hold that 
their master is not identical with the 
king of Egypt Instead, the verse 
divides the offense into two steps: 
the servants of the Chamberlain of 
the Cupbearers and of the 
Chamberlain of the Bakers were 
guilty of malfeasance to their 
masters, the respective 
chamberlains. These misdeeds, in 
turn, constituted crimes against the 
king of Egypt Therefore, although 
ordinary servants were responsible, 
the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers 
and Chamberlain of the Bakers were 
jailed (v. 2); they were held respon¬ 
sible for not supervising their sub¬ 
ordinates properly. [Cf. Sforno 
cited above]. 111 

2. vyny w by nsos qirpri - 

[And] Pharaoh was enraged at his 
two courtiers. 


This was part of the Divine plan. 
God caused Pharaoh to be incensed 
at his two courtiers in order to 
engineer the rise of Joseph to 
greatness. Similarly, the Sages 
perceive that God engineered the 
rise of Mordechai through Ahasu- 
erus's wrath (qyp) at Bigsan and 
Teresh [Esther 2:21] (Midrash; 
Lekach Tov; cf. Megillah 13b). 

The translation of V»yny as his 
courtiers follows the rendering of 
Onkelos [’nUyirn]. The term is dis¬ 
cussed in the comm, to 37:36 and 
39:1. 

Ramban maintains that these of¬ 
ficials were called □''pny which 
literally means eunuchs, since their 
duties required them to go into the 
women's quarters of the royal 
palace, and the kings would 
customarily castrate them. 

D’slNn -ftp byi a^ptpnn “itp by — 
[Upon] the Chamberlain of the 
Cupbearers and [upon] the Cham¬ 
berlain of the Bakers. 

— For having improperly super¬ 
vised their subordinates (see Sforno 


1. Malbim pursues this interpretation, but goes a step further. It is true that in terms of their 
supervisory obligations, the cupbearer was less delinquent than the baker because the 
presence of a fly is accidental. However, from a different viewpoint, the cupbearer was the 
more guilty party. For [as is clear from v. 13] the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers was the 
courtier who actually handed the cup to Pharaoh — he should have noticed at the last moment 
that something had fallen into Pharaoh's drink, something that was impossible for the 
Chamberlain of the Bakers who could not know that a loaf contained a pebble. Therefore, the 
personal guilt of the cupbearer was the greater of the two. Accordingly, in v. 2, the king's 
wrath was first primarily on the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers and secondarily upon the 
Chamberlain of the Bakers. 

Viewed from this perspective, Pharaoh would have been more likely to show mercy to the 
baker, whose guilt was indirect. Had Joseph interpreted the dreams that way and such been 
Pharaoh's decision, no one would have taken Joseph's role seriously, because his interpreta¬ 
tion of the dreams would have demonstrated simple common sense rather than great in¬ 
cisiveness or supernatural powers. That events followed a different course is further proof 
that Providence ordered history so that Joseph would be elevated to greatness. 
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40 Egypt. 2 Pharaoh was enraged at his two courtiers, 
2-3 the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers and the 

Chamberlain of the Bakers. 3 And he placed them in 
the ward of the house of the Chamberlain of the 
Butchers, into the prison, the place where Joseph 


above, v. 1 and footnote there). 

However, most commentators 
maintain that the people designated 
simply as cupbearer and baker in 
verses 1 and 5 are identical with 
those designated as chamberlain in 
this verse. They themselves sinned 
and were now incarcerated. 

R' Hirsch explains that the difference 
in the Torah's designation of them first 
simply by their respective designations 
as cupbearer and baker and then as 
chamberlains. To the masses they were 
□nty, chamberlains , whom the king 
honored with his favor, while to the 
king [as reflected in this verse] they 
were nothing more than ip, cour¬ 
tiers (literally castrates ]. Like the most 
inconsequential slave, they were his 
powerless chattels whom he could have 
thrown into a dungeon at his slightest 
whim. [Comp. Kli Yakar]. 

3 . djhk — And he placed them. 

I.e., ordered them placed 
(Ralbag). 

R' Hirsch [to v. 7] observes how 
in imprisoning his offensive 
chamberlains Pharaoh acted dif¬ 
ferently from his later Persian 
counterpart, Ahasuerus, who ex¬ 
ecuted offending officials [cf. 
Esther 2:23]. Pharaoh's less impet¬ 
uous behavior was an integral stitch 
in the intricate Providential fabric 
being woven. 

inbn rpa-bjjc D'rt^n ity rv»3 
— In the ward of the house of the 
Chamberlain of the Butchers [or 
Chamberlain of the Executioners 
(see above)], into the prison. 

In the ward — i.e., a place where 

i 
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they could be guarded from escap¬ 
ing (Ibn Ezra). 

Their incarceration was for the 
purpose of detaining them pending 
sentence. This is derived from the 
case of the blasphemer [Leviticus 
24:12] and the man who gathered 
wood on the Sabbath [ibid. 15:34] 
both of whom were held — in the 
case of the former, so that his 
punishment might be declared to 
them by the mouth of HASHEM 
[Lev. 24:12], and in the case of the 
latter, because it had not been 
declared what should be done to 
him [Numbers 15:34] (Bereishis 
Rabbosi). 

As this verse makes plain, 
Potiphar was in charge of this ward, 
as it was in part of his home (Ibn 
Ezra; Akeidah). 

This passage would tend to streng¬ 
then Onkelos and Ramban's interpreta¬ 
tion that “tty means Chamber- 

lain of the Executioners who was also in 
charge of the prisoners awaiting 
sentencing. But according to Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation in 37:36 and 39:1 that it 
means Chamberlain of the Butchers, it 
seems difficult that he would have 
anything to do with condemned 
prisoners (Ibn Caspi). 

Dty “tlDK eipl 1 “ttycc Dipt? — The place 
where Joseph was confined [see 
above]. 

We are given this information to 
prepare us for the narrative which 
follows (Radak). 

It was a further manifestation of 
God's Providence that these pris¬ 
oners were guided to the very ward 
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of the prison where Joseph, too, was 
confined (Malbim). 

All of these circumloculations 
took place in order to cause Jacob's 
eventual descent into Egypt and 
begin the foretold exile (R' Bachya). 

4. or»K n# trn^vci "ity Tpp'i — 
The Chamberlain of the Butchers 
[or: Executioners ] appointed Joseph 
[fo be] with them. 

The translation appointed fol¬ 
lows Rashi: Joseph was appointed 
to serve them. As a gesture of 
courtesy on Potiphar's part to his 
fallen colleagues, he selected his 
foremost servant to be their attend¬ 
ant (Gur Aryeh; Tzeidah la- 
Derech; cf. Ibn Ezra). 

DDK — And he attended 

them. 

That Joseph was brought into 
personal contact with the in¬ 
dividuals through whom he would 
ultimately be liberated, was yet 
another facet of the guiding hand of 
Providence (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

“npiffna D'n? r»iv] — And they 
remained in the ward [for a period 
of] days. 

Twelve months (Rashi).M 


Joseph's long period of incarceration 
together with political prisoners during 
which time he had the opportunity of 
gaining their trust and learning about 
the intimate workings of government 
was also part of the Divine scheme. 
Joseph's association with them 
benefited him in later years when he 
controlled the government of Egypt 
(Abarbanel). 

5. The dreams of the cham¬ 
berlains. 

[On the veracity of dreams in 
Scripture as prognostications of the 
future and a determining influence, 
see comm, to 28:12; 37:5 and 
Overview .) 

Dlbn mbcm — The two of 
them had dreamt a dream. 

— This translation based upon 
Rashi follows the simple sense of 
the Hebrew which literally reads: 
and they dreamt a dream the two of 
them [i.e., that the two of them is 
the subject of they dreamt; see 
Ramban below s.v. npiz/ijjn.] 

Midrashically [the word Dlbn is 
interpreted in the construct state 
and] the phrase is rendered: They 
dreamt the dream of both of them , 
i.e., each of them dreamt his own 


1. This interpretation of days as meaning one year is derived by analogy [gezerah shavah] 
from Lev. 25:29: for a 'full year' [D'O’) shall he have the right of redemption. 

In that passage, as explained in Kesubos 57b, D’n;,. days, has the meaning of year. As the 
Gemara ibid, explains, we do not compare our verse to Numbers 11:20 D'm unn lit. a month 
of days, since we may draw an analogy only from a parallel verse where □'•O’ is left undefined, 
not from a passage which specifies its meaning as a month (Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh. See Rashi 
above 24:55). 

The implication is that within three days — at Pharaoh's birthday — they will have been 
imprisoned for a total period of one year — a full cycle of days. It emerges that they were 
imprisoned a year earlier on Pharaoh's birthday, and their fate determined a full year later to 
the day (R' David Feinstein). 
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40 was confined . 4 The Chamberlain of the Butchers ap- 

4-5 pointed Joseph to be with them, and he attended 

them and they remained in the ward for a period of 
days. 

3 The two of them dreamt a dream, each one had 
his dream on the same night, each one according to 
the interpretation of his dream — the cupbearer and 


dream as well as the interpretation 
of the other's dream. This is the 
meaning of v. 16 which states that 
the Chamberlain of the Bakers saw 
that he [Joseph] had interpreted 
well. [Unless the baker had dreamt 
that the cupbearer would indeed be 
reappointed to serve Pharaoh, how 
could he have known that Joseph's 
interpretation was correct? (Miz- 
rachi; Gur Ary eh).] [Cf. Midrash 
and Berachos 55b.] 

Abarbanel observes that sometimes 
Scripture refers to the dreams in the 
singular, as in our phrase, Dlbp, as if 
they were one dream. This is because 
the symbolism of the two dreams was so 
similar that they both seemed to have 
the same meaning although it was only 
natural that each dreamt in terms of his 
own occupation. Only when Joseph 
enlightened them did they realize that 
the dreams were distinct. 

inn nb'bz mbn u/’k — Each one had 

▼ v v | I ■*! 

his dream on the same night [lit. 
man his dream on one night]. 

— A further omen that their 
dreams were not coincidence or 
mere fantasy (Malbim). 

As R' Hirsch explains, there was 
nothing extraordinary in a prisoner 
dreaming that he had been freed 
and was back at the occupation he 
had been performing for many 
years. Rather they were struck by 
the similarity of both dreams on the 
same night . [See continuation of 
this comment below.] 

Oznaim I'Torah mentions that that 


evening was the first of Tishrei, Rosh 
HaShanah. Since the fate of men and 
nations is determined on that day (a fact 
apparently recognized even by the gen¬ 
tiles in those times), they gave special 
emphasis to the omens contained in 
their dreams as portents of the fates 
awaiting them in the coming year. [See 
his comm, to 41:1; cf. Rosh HaShanah 
10a; comp, also Maharsha to Berachos 
55b that dreams dreamt on Rosh 
HaShanah are auspicious.] 

inbn ]1"»n93 u/’N — Each one [lit. 
man] according to the interpretation 
of his dream. 

Each dream was consistent with 
the interpretation which foretold 
what would befall the dreamer 
(Rashi). 

That is, the Chamberlain of the 
Cupbearers dreamed of wine, the sym¬ 
bol of joy, while the Chamberlain of the 
Bakers dreamed of a bird snatching the 
food he was bringing to the king, an 
event portending grief (Tur). 

This does not suggest that they were 
aware of the respective interpretations 
at the time. Rather, the Torah is thus in¬ 
forming us that in retrospect it would 
become apparent that each dream was 
consistent with what the future held — 
as later interpreted by Joseph (Sefer 
HaZikoron; Devek Tov). 

As Ibn Ezra (explained by Ramban) 
and Radak interpret, each dream con¬ 
tained an accurate vision of the future, 
verifying that it was a true dream — not 
the kind which one fantasizes as the 
result of anxiety and of which only a 
part is fulfilled. Cf. Rashbam: Each 
dreamed a dream worthy of interpreta- 
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lion; they were significant and not mere 
fantasies. 

The dreams were so indicative of 
their true meaning that they hardly 
seemed to be dreams at all. They were so 
clear that they seemed to lack only a 
minor point to make their meaning so 
apparent that an interpreter would be 
unnecessary (R' Hirsch). 

According to Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation cited above: Each dreamed of the 
interpretation of the other's dream: The 
cupbearer saw an image of the baker being 
hanged, while the baker saw the cup-bearer 
being restored to his former position. Cf. also 
Targum Yonasan. 

Minchah Belulah understands the Mid- 
rash to intimate that each envisioned one 
man promoted to honor and one hung but 
they did not know which was which. 

n^arn "WlS n 5*n! npif/an — 
The Cupbearer and the Baker of [lit. 
that were to] the king of Egypt 

— This is repeated because their 
duties to the king were central in the 
theme of their respective dreams 
(Rashi). 

They are designated without their 
title chamberlain, to intimate 
that each dreamt of himself as 
nothing more than a cupbearer or a 
baker, not as men of great rank in 
charge of underlings. Being in¬ 


carcerated, their spirits were broken 
and they gave no thought to 
lordship (Sforno). 

In the contextual flow of the verse, the fol¬ 
lowing phrases modify the earlier subject 
DiT'jttf, the two of them. For clarity of in¬ 
terpretation of the verse should be perceived 
as if the phrases were transposed to read: 
The two of them — the cupbearer and baker 
of the king of Egypt who were confined in 
the prison — dreamt a dream; each one had 
his dream on the same night, each one ac¬ 
cording to the interpretation of his dream. 
There are many similar verses which require 
transposition of the stiches for better com¬ 
prehension (Ramban to 37:2). 

6. Iplas cpI 1 DiT^tJ - [And] 
Joseph came to them in the morn¬ 
ing. 

To attend to their needs as was 
his practice (Abarbanel). 111 

D’pj/t Djm orik in;] — [And] he saw 
them — Behold! they were ag¬ 
grieved. 

The translation aggrieved follows 
Rashi. Comp, this meaning of the 
verb cjyt, in / Kings 20:23 and 
M icah 7:9. Radak interprets simi¬ 
larly. 

Ibn Ezra interprets the verb as 
agitated, distraught, citing this meaning 
in Jonah 1:15: The sea stopped isyiO, 
its raging; agitation. 


1. Where did he come from? — Possibly he slept in the lower dungeon while they, as il¬ 
lustrious officials, stayed in the more spacious "tptpp, ward, mentioned often in this narrative. 
According to the Midrash, Joseph would go every day to attend to Potiphar's household needs 
[the house was attached to the prison; perhaps Potiphar wanted Joseph's Divine blessing to 
continue resting on the house] and he now came to serve these two prisoners as was his daily 
responsibility (Oznaim I'Torah). 
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40 the baker of the king of Egypt who were confined in 
6-8 the prison. 

6 Joseph came to them in the morning. He saw 
them — Behold! they were aggrieved. 7 And he asked 
Pharaoh's courtiers who were with him in the ward 
of his master's house, saying, 'Why do you appear 
downcast today ?' 8 And they said to him, 'We dreamt 
a dream, but there is no interpreter for it.' So Joseph 


R' Hirsch renders: And behold they 
were overcast. He explains that rjyt is 
related to rjyy and hence rpyy, veil — an 
external covering of the face. Similarly 
rjyi refers to a veiling of the counten¬ 
ance from within a perplexed face — 
shielding one's ordinary expression of 
liveliness with an appearance of a 
troubled face. 

7. 1 rw ning ’pnp n# 

n’3 — And he asked 

Pharaoh's courtiers who were with 
him in the ward of his master's 
house. 

The passage could simply have 
read 'And he asked them' without 
this circumlocution! Scripture's 
purpose in detailing this at length 
was to demonstrate that Joseph had 
serene confidence in himself. 
Though they regarded him as a 
despised, foreign slave and lowly 
prisoner, he nevertheless 
questioned these important cour¬ 
tiers of Pharaoh, offering to in¬ 
terpret their dreams at great per¬ 
sonal risk, though he knew full well 
that if he were wrong and the baker 
were restored to his former position 
by Pharaoh, the baker would have 
hanged Joseph for his false in¬ 
terpretation (Ramban). 

Sforno offers that it was only 
because Joseph had been appointed 
to minister to their personal needs 
that he had the temerity to question 
them. Otherwise it would have been 
presumptuous on his part. 


Haamek Davar suggests that Joseph 
was unafraid of them because, as the 
verse tells us, they were with him, his 
fellow prisoners in the ward of his 
master's house. 

DVn □’•yn D3 ,, 39 ymp — Why do you 
appear downcast today? [lit. why 
are your faces bad today?] 

— Joseph recognized that the 
presence of Pharaoh's two officers in 
prison with him was Providential and 
had meaning regarding his own future 
destiny. Their sad and worried ap¬ 
pearance, therefore, made him personal¬ 
ly interested in their plight (R' Munk). 

8. ink pK "in*n nibq — We 
[i.e. each of us (Abarbanel)] dreamt 
a dream, but there is no interpreter 
for it. 

I.e., there is no one who can ex¬ 
plain the prophetic portentions of 
the dream. Apparently they had 
sent for interpreters, or perhaps 
there were people with them in 
prison, but none could interpret it. 
Or the implication of their remark 
could be: 'No one in the world 
could, in our opinion, interpret 
these dreams, so difficult are they' 
(Ramban). 

According to Or HaChaim, the sense 
is that there was absolutely no one who 
could offer any interpretation what¬ 
soever. This was different from the case 
of Pharaoh where the implication is that 
interpretations were offered, but none 
which would satisfy Pharaoh [see 41:8]. 

Haamek Davar [contrary to Ramban 
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above] maintains that the implication is 
that here in jail there is no one to in¬ 
terpret it, since no one is allowed in 
[presumably, had they been free they 
would have consulted one of the profes¬ 
sional interpreters or soothsayers com¬ 
mon in ancient Egypt who could have 
offered an acceptable interpretation]. 

'b kj'itdd D’l’iriD Q’n^xb xiSn — 
Do not interpretations belong to 
Cod? [or: Behold! (Klbrr being un¬ 
derstood as synonymous with ninj 
Interpretations belong to Cod 
(alone)! (Ramban).] Relate [if] to 
me, if you please. 

— Just as God sends the dream, so 
He grants man the wisdom to in¬ 
terpret it; otherwise, the dream 
would have been in vain. Therefore 
tell it to me — perhaps God will en¬ 
dow me with the wisdom to in¬ 
terpret it (Radak). 

— The portentous interpretations of 
dreams belong only to God since He 
knows the future and it is He Who 
sends dreams to foreshadow events to 
whomever He wishes. Therefore you 
may tell it to me without fear — if my 
interpretation is untrue it will have no 
effect whatsoever since the meaning 
and fulfillment of dreams belong ex¬ 
clusively to God' (Ibn Ezra; see Akeidas 
Yitzchak; cf. comm, to v. 16 and Or 
HaChaim cited in v. 18). 

Ramban cites Ibri Ezra and adds that 
Joseph intimated this so they should not 
punish him should evil befall them as a 
result of his prognostication. 

According to Ramban's own opinion 
[which is similar to Radak's], the in¬ 
terpretation is: 'Do not the interpreta¬ 
tions of all obscure dreams belong to 
God? He reveals it to whomever He 


wishes. Now, please relate your 
mysterious dream to me; perhaps He 
will reveal its interpretation to me.' 

Sforno: Man has wisdom to interpret 
dreams only because he was formed in 
the image of God; therefore I too, 
though now only a slave in prison, may 
possess this wisdom. Accordingly, you 
might not have been correct in saying 
that there is no one to interpret it. 

— If dreams have meaning, then God 
must have caused them and arranged 
for them to be understood. He can con¬ 
vey understanding through anyone (R' 
Hirsch). 

It is not the magician's art that will 
explain the dream. Dreams are revela¬ 
tion, so one has to be Divinely inspired 
to comprehend their significance 
(Zohar). 

’b kj'ITDD — Relate it to me, if you 
please. 

I.e., in detail. See difference 
between the Hebrew terms TDD and 
Tin in comm, to 37:9-10. 

The translation of lO as please fol¬ 
lows Rashi's interpretation of this word 
throughout Scripture [see for example 
38:25 and v. 14 below]. Onkelos 
— except for a few isolated instances — 
regularly renders the word as now. 

Or HaChaim in this instance also in¬ 
terprets it as now, rendering: relate it to 
me now. There two reasons for this. He 
explains that an interpretation of a 
dream is valid only if offered on the 
very next day; not later. Therefore 
Joseph insisted on being told the dream 
immediately, before it was too late. 
Secondly, according to the view that 
dreams follow the interpretation given 
them, Joseph was apprehensive that the 
chamberlains might seek another's in¬ 
terpretation first, and the other's might 
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40 said to them, 'Do not interpretations belong to God? 

9-10 Relate it to me, if you please/ 

9 Then the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers 
recounted his dream to Joseph and said to him, 'In 
my dream — Behold! there was a grapevine in front 
of me! 10 On the grapevine were three tendrils. 
And it was as though it budded — its blossoms 


materialize before his. Although the 
Talmud records an incident where 
twenty-four interpretations were given 
to a dream and they all materialized. Or 
HaChaim insists that this is so only 
where the interpretations do not oppose 
one another; otherwise, only the first 
one has veracity, and Joseph did not 
wish to forfeit the opportunity. 

9. jgrnam — In my 

dream [i.e., I saw in my dream 
(Radak)] — Behold! there was a 
grapevine in front of me. 

The term nan, behold, in the con¬ 
text of dreams, denotes that it was 
not merely a fantasy. The term 
[which has the colloquial sense of 
look!; see!] is used only to in¬ 
troduce something clearly of sub¬ 
stance (Akeidas Yitzchak; see 
tomm. to 28:13 p. 1228; 31:10; 
37:7). 

According to Ramban, the term 
in this context denotes comparison: 
'In my dream it was as if there was a 
grape vine in front of me.' 

Ibn Ezra in v. 15 mentions that all 
physical objects in dreams are com¬ 
parisons rather than realities since 
all dreams are visual representa¬ 
tions and not physically tangible. 

i 

10. D’XHtp 19131 — [And] on 
the grapevine were three tendrils. 

— Long branches known in Old 
French as vitis (Rashi). 

There are usually many more 
than three tendrils on a vine. Joseph 


accordingly perceived a special 
significance in this number (Daas 
Soferim). [See comm. ton. 12]. 

nyj nnby nrng} Kim — And it was 
as though it budded — its blossoms 
bloomed ; [lit. and it, as budding its 
blossom arose], 

[The translation follows Rashi 
who interprets that the prefix 3 is 
the 3 of comparison as though]: 

— It appeared to me in my dream 
as though it budded, and after the 
bud its blossom sprang up, i.e. it 
began to flower. The yi [blossom], 
is a later stage of development than 
rns [bud] as is evident from Isaiah 
18:5; Numbers 17:23 (Rashi). 

[Rashi makes an additional observation 
that Onkelos' rendering: nn - ^# *13 ton} 
p^b^b np9K, and it, when it budded, brought 
forth blossoms is his translation only of the 
word nrryD}. Ramban differs with this opin¬ 
ion maintaining that p^b^b np9t< is Onkelos’ 
Aramaic equivalent of the term nnby. See 
Ramban and R’ Chavel's notes for a full un¬ 
derstanding of their respective opinions 
regarding which Aramaic words correspond 
to the Hebrew.] 

According to Ramban, the prefix 
3 is temporal: as; when, and de¬ 
notes immediacy. At the very mo¬ 
ment that it budded its blossoms 
shot up and its clusters ripened into 
grapes. From this rapid develop¬ 
ment of the three tendrils, Joseph 
deduced that the dream would be 
fulfilled in three days rather than 
three months or years. [This differs 
with the view of Ibn Ezra below in 
v. 12]. The usage of 3 to denote im- 
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mediacy occurs often. Cf. 12:14, 
□IT}}# *03} and 38:2, 1! D’ty£3. 

O’njy irnbaip# ^b/dh — And its 
clusters ripened [into] grapes. 

All in rapid succession following 
its blossoming (Ramban). 

11. ’"P3 njns olai — [And] 
Pharaoh's cup was in my hand. 

[There is an opinion in YerMshalmi 
Pesachim 10:1 that four cups are drunk 
at the Seder on Passover evening in allu¬ 
sion to the four times the word 'cup' is 
mentioned in these verses.] 

njng DID b# on# unty#] — [And /] 
pressed them [i.e. the grapes] info 
[following Radak; lit. fo] Pha¬ 
raoh's cup. 

The verb urriy appears nowhere 
else in Scripture. The translation 
pressed follows Rashi who cites 
Onkelos: nnyyi, and relates it to 
the Mishnaic term DrtO, press. 

nin? tjD'by OlDH ]D#3 — And l 
placed [lit. gave] the cup on Pha¬ 
raoh's palm. 


— Pharaoh stretched out his hand 
to receive the cup from me (R' 
Hirsch). 

12. The interpretation. 

Ilhns m — This is its interpretation. 

I.e., this is the interpretation of 
the details; the general significance 
of the dream is obvious (Haamek 
Davar). 

'You have given me good 
tidings,' said Joseph to him [for, as 
noted in the footnote below, Joseph 
perceived the dream as alluding to 
the future Redemption]; 'therefore I 
too give you good tidings' (Mid¬ 
rash). 

Ibn Ezra remarks that the term png, in¬ 
terpretation, occurs only in connection with 
dreams. 

on n'ni nyby □ ,, :ntyn nyby — The 

three tendrils are three days. 

I.e., they are meant to signify to 
you three days. There are many 
Midrashic interpretations of these 
words [cf. Chullin 92a] (Rashi). [l] 
According to Ibn Ezra, Joseph 


1. The vine is Kabbalistically perceived as the symbol of Israel [see Hoshea 10:1). The Zohar 
observes how Joseph was convinced that his Providential meeting with these chamberlains of 
the royal court was related to the destiny of the Abrahamitic line. He was overjoyed at hearing 
the Egyptian describe the miraculous fruition of the vine — its symbolic three tendrils bud¬ 
ding, blossoming, and bringing forth succulent grapes in rapid succession. Beneath the im¬ 
mediate significance of the dream as it affected the cupbearer, Joseph connected it with the 
future flowering of his people. As the Midrash notes, when Joseph heard the prognostications 
of the dream, he said, 'You have given me good tidings, I too, will give you good tidings.' 

With this introduction, we begin to appreciate the dream's deeper symbolisms as perceived 
by the Sages in Chullin 92a. Among these interpretations [the full understanding of which 
eludes our grasp] are: 

— The three branches represent the three men of excellence who arrive in every generation 
... or the three celestial princes of the heathen nations who plead on behalf of Israel in every 
generation; 
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40 bloomed and its clusters ripened into grapes. 11 And 
11-13 Pharaoh's cup was in my hand and / took the grapes , 

pressed them into Pharaoh's cup , and / placed the 
cup on Pharaoh's palm. 

11 Joseph said to him , 'This is its interpretation: 
The three tendrils are three days. 13 In another three 
days Pharaoh will lift up your head and will restore 


knew that the three branches 
represented three days rather than 
months or years, since he knew that 
Pharaoh's birthday would be in 
three days' time — a day when 
Pharaoh would make a great feast 
and summon all his courtiers. 

Radak, Ramban [see above u. 10 
s.v. nrnba Kin] and Ralbag main¬ 
tain that Joseph knew from the 
rapid budding, blossoming, and 
maturing of the grapes in the dream 
that the dream would be fulfilled 
soon; hence he chose the shortest 
duration of time and interpreted the 
allusion of the tendrils as three days 
rather than months or years. 

Abarbanel emphasizes however, 
that such speculation is academic. 
Joseph successfully interpreted the 
dream because of the agency of the 
Divine inspiration which provided 
him with the correct interpretation; 
not because he arrived at this in¬ 
terpretation by his own wisdom. 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah makes the gram¬ 
matical observation that both the cupbearer 
and baker used the Hebrew term nybvJ [u. 
10 , 16} while Joseph, in both his interpreta¬ 


tions employed the term rufiy. The nuance 
suggests the difference between the speakers. 
The dreamers perceived three tendrils or 
baskets individually as unrelated units, a 
concept implied by the term rvtfby. Joseph, 
on the other hand, understood them as a set 
of three, therefore, he uses the term ni ifty). 
suggesting a group of three. 

13. ok ning Kty? D’p’ ntybty 

— In another three days 
Pharaoh will lift up your head. 

I.e., he will take account of you. 
The idiom lift up the head means to 
count [cf. Exod. 30:12]. The sense 
here is that when Pharaoh will as¬ 
semble his other servants to wait 
upon him during the meal he will 
count you among them (Rashi). 

[Compare the use of this expres¬ 
sion in verses 19 and 20 below.] 

R' Hirsch [to v. 20} explains that the 
counting of people is expressed by this idiom 
probably because a large number of people 
crowded together look like a solid compact 
mass which cannot be counted; only their 
protruding heads can be counted. 

I bn Ezra agrees with Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation citing v. 20 where the 
chamberlains were counted among 
Pharaoh's servants. He also cites a 


— The vine = the world; the three branches = the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; the 
budding blossoms = the Matriarchs; the clusters bringing forth g rapes = the tribes; 

— The uine = the Torah; the three branches =Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; the budding blos¬ 
soms = the members of the Sanhedrin; the clusters bringing forth grapes = the righteous people 
of every generation. 

One Talmudic Sage interprets the passage as referring to Jerusalem: 

— The vine=Jerusalem; the three branches = the Temple, the king, and the High Priest; the 
budding blossoms= the budding young priests; the clusters bringing forth grapes = the drink- 
offerings ; 

Another opinion is that it symbolized God's gifts to Israel: 

— The vine= the Torah; the three branches = the well [see Numb. 21:16-20], the pillar of 
smoke [Eiod. 40:36}, and the Manna \ibid. 16:4}; the budding blossoms=[ the fertile land 
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figurative interpretation, shared by 
Radak, that his head would he lifted up 
from its present lowly status. 

According to Abarbanel, the verb Kty’ 
denotes forgiveness [comp. 32:21 Kty 1 
’jp, forgive me.) Accordingly, the ex¬ 
pression here denotes: Pharaoh will 
forgive you. 

7|:pu/n] — And [he] will 
restore you to your post. 

The translation of ^33 as your 
post ; place, follows Rashi. 

Ibn Ezra relates it to the words palp, base 
[see Rashi to Zechariah 5:11]; many, former 
condition [see // CJiron. 24:13]. He suggests 
that it is possibly related to |3 [root pa; cf. 
Numb. 27:7 nfqn in? 1 ?* JH 33 13. the 
daughters of Zelaphachad speak correctly, 
i.e. with basis (Yohel Or)]; comp. Daniel 
11:20133 by lyyi, shall stand on his place. 

1 "P 5 njr 15 'UID lirqi - And you will 
place Pharaoh's cup in his hand. 

Pharaoh's former trust in you 
will be fully restored; he will un- 
questioningly take his cup directly 
from your hand without demanding 
that you taste it first (Meshech 
Chochmah). 

14. Joseph asks the cupbearer to 
intercede on his behalf. 


ng” *Uf>*c 3 ^riK ^cnsrDK 'a — If 

only [lit. for if] you would think of 
me with yourself when he [i.e.. 
Pharaoh] benefits you. 

The contextual flow is: You will 
be restored to your former post (and 
achieve such influence) ... that if 
you would keep me in mind along 
with yourself after it will go well 
with you as I predicted in my in¬ 
terpretation, and you will do me a 
personal kindness, and mention me 
to Pharaoh — then you would 
[thereby] get me out of this place. 
(Rashi as explained by M izrachi). 

I.e., your rise to prominence, in 
accordance with my interpretation 
will be so profound, that you will 
merely need mention me to Pharaoh 
in order to free me from prison, for 
he will certainly listen to you 
(Rashbam). 

This interpretation bases itself on the 
phrase DK ’3 being the idiomatic equivalent 
of DK HfHj, that if; cf. Rashi to 24:33 DN ny is 
equivalent to “ll^N iy. Furthermore, the 
hoped-for consequence, according to 
Mizrachi, commences at 'jpKyirn, then you 
will thereby get me out. 

According to Ramban the contextual 
flow is: 'If you plan to remember me 


which produced abundant] First Fruits [ibid. 23:16); the clusters bringing forth grapes = the 
drink offerings. 

— The vine= Israel (see Psalms 00:9); the three, branches = the Three Festivals, Pesach, 
Shavuos, Succos; the budding = the abundant fertility of Israel (£xod. 1:7); its blossoms 
bloomed^ its time for Redemption is at hand; the clusters bringing forth grapes= the time has 
come for Egypt to drink the cup of staggering [i.e. of disaster; see Jeremiah 46:2, 13], 

R' Shimon ben Lakish said, The people of Israel is like a vine: Its branches are the 
aristocracy, its clusters the scholars, its leaves the common people, its twigs those in Israel who 
are void of learning. This was the intent of the message once sent from Eretz YIsrael to the 
community in Babylon: 'Let the clusters pray for the leaves, for were it not for the leaves the 
clusters could not exist' [i.e., every class is essential to the well-being of the community] 
(Chullin 92a). 
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40 you to your post , and you will place Pharaoh's cup in 
14-15 his hand as was the former practise when you were 

his cupbearer. 14 If only you would think of me with 
yourself when he benefits you , and you will do me a 
kindness, if you please, and mention me to Pharaoh, 
then you would get me out of this building. 15 For in - 


when things go well for you, then I now 
[kj] ask you to do me the favor of mak¬ 
ing mention of me to Pharaoh in order 
to secure my release.' Or, if [as Rashi 
maintains] K} denotes supplication, then 
the syntax is: 'If you plan to remember 
me and would like to do me a kindness, 
then mention me to Pharaoh, etc.' 

Chizkuni renders: 'If only you would 
keep me in mind, you would be doing 
me a great service since you would 
secure my release from this house.' 

It is only reasonable to assume that 
you will bear me in mind to do me a 
kindness inasmuch as through my in¬ 
terpretation you realized some joy and I 
gladdened you in your misery. It is 
proper that you deal kindly with me 
when my interpretation will materialize 
(Radak). 

Joseph asked the cupbearer two 
favors: That he himself remember him; 
and that he recall him to Pharaoh.' This 
accounts for the dual phraseology of v. 
23: The Chamberlain of the Cupbearers 
’ did not remember Joseph; and he forgot 
him — i.e. he forgot to mention him to 
Pharaoh (Daas Zekainim; R ' Bachya). 

The force of the word TjjiK, along 
with you, is either: remember to show 
me mercy in the same way that it will be 
shown you when you will have been 
released from prison; or: think of me as 
if I were with you (Ramban). 

"IPO npy fqTpvyi — And you will 
do me a kindness, if you please. 

to always denotes a personal sup¬ 
plication (Rashi). 

According to one interpretation 
in Ramban, above, it could also 
mean now. 

njng-b# ’Jmgtrn — And mention 
[lit. recall] me to Pharaoh. 


I.e., intercede on my behalf with 
Pharaoh. He will weigh your words 
heavily inasmuch as you are an im¬ 
portant official (Radak). 

Praise me by saying that in the 
house of the Chamberlain of the 
Butchers there is a servant worthy 
of serving kings. Or: once you are 
returned to your former exalted 
position, do me the favor of prais¬ 
ing me as the lad who served you 
well in prison and ask that Pharaoh 
release me from prison to become 
your personal servant. Or the sense 
might be: Pharaoh already knows 
me from my excellent service in 
Potiphar's house. All you need do is 
mention my name to him and 
protest my innocence; that will be 
enough to secure my release from 
her e (Ramban; Tur; Sforno). 

njn rpgrrin ■gntortm — Then [lit. 
and] you would [thereby] get me 
out of this building [lit. house]. 

I.e., secure my freedom. Not only 
from this prison, but from this en¬ 
tire house where I am enslaved 
(Haamek Davar). 

That the desired outcome of Joseph's re¬ 
quest commences with this phrase [if you do 
all the above then you would thereby be get¬ 
ting me out of this house] follows Mizrachi's 
interpretation of Rashi. 

According to the various interpretations 
offered by Ramban, the desired outcome 
commenced either with ’tpy K$*JVtyyi, 
then do me now a kindness, and mention me, 
etc., or .ting bt*t 'jrngim, then mention me to 
Pharaoh. 

As mentioned in the comm, to 
39:20, because Joseph placed his 
trust in the Chamberlain of the 
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Cupbearers instead of in God 
Himself, he was punished by hav¬ 
ing his prison sentence — which 
would otherwise have totaled ten 
years: one for each of the ten 
brothers about whom he had 
brought evil reports — increase by 
an additional two years (Seder 
Olam ; Tanchuma; Shmos Rabbah 
7:1. [Cited by Rashi in v. 23 
below.] 111 

15. 'Do not think you would be 
committing an injustice by praising 
me and being instrumental in secur¬ 
ing my release from jail, for I am not 
a slave by birth. I am really innocent 
and should not have been here in 


the first place!" (Rashbam; 
Ramban). 

onayn yiioa nii o — For in- 

• i • » I v v " ■ : \ ' 

deed l was kidnaped [idiomatic; 
literally the Hebrew is in the in¬ 
finitive compound for emphasis: 
steal I was stolen ] from the land of 
the Hebrews .w 

Land of the Hebrews [Ivrim ] is a 
reference to the territory of Hebron 
where Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
dwelt. Abraham — the illustrious 
patriarch of the family in whom the 
blessing of I will make your name 
great [12:1] was exemplified — was 
called the Ivri [above 14:13] since 
he came "Oyn, from [ever] 'across', 


1 . R ' Bachya comments that we dare not think that a tzaddik of Joseph's stature would place 
his trust in a human being rather than in God. That Joseph asked for the chamberlain's as¬ 
sistance was only because he assumed that Providence had placed the deposed courtier in 
prison so that he would become the vehicle to bring about the miracle. Joseph knew that God 
customarily assists the righteous through seemingly natural means. In this, he was right, but it 
was sinful for so great a man to seek natural means of salvation; he should have allowed God 
to work His way as He saw fit. 

Most of our Sages find nothing reprehensible in an ordinary person resorting to the in¬ 
tervention of a human being, with the idea that he may serve as an instrument of Divine 
Providence. But “God is exacting to a hairsbreadth with those closest to Him" (Yevamos 121b) 
— and Joseph was surely among the closest. Throughout his long series of misfortunes, 
Joseph's confidence in God was absolute; never did he utter a word of recrimination, com¬ 
plaint, or self-justification. Then, suddenly, he meets Pharaoh's deposed chamberlain and his 
faith in God wavers ever so slightly! For a man of Joseph's stature, this is a major shortcoming 
(R' M unk). [See Bais HaLevi and the Overview to Mikeitz.] 

'Had the cupbearer mentioned Joseph to Pharaoh', Midrash HaCadol [to 41:1] asks, 'what 
could Joseph have done when he was freed — open a shop for the interpretation of dreams? 
Therefore Providence caused him to be incarcerated another two years until Pharaoh would 
dream and he could achieve greatness.' 

[However, even these additional two years of imprisonment imposed upon him was a 
manifestation of God's grace. The commentators perceive that Joseph's excessively long stay 
in prison was a way of preparing him for the workings of government and the monarchy. For 
he was, as 39:20 recdids, incarcerated together with political prisoners, and he learned from 
them about politics and the power interplay of the royal palace.] 


2 . The Midrash [Devarim Rabbah 2:5] records that God refused Moses' request to be buried 
in Eretz Y israel, saying: 'One who acknowledged it as his land is buried in his land, one who 
did not acknowledge it as his land is not buried there.' 

Joseph was described contemptuously by Potiphar's wife as ttf’K, a Hebrew man 
(39:14), yet he did not deny the fact; even in prison he proclaimed himself to be a native of the 
land of the Hebrews. Therefore he earned the right to be buried in Eretz Y israel. But Moses 
heard himself described by Jethro's daughters as an Egyptian man (Exodus 2:19), and he ac- 
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40 deed I was kidnaped from the land of the Hebrews, 

16 cmd even here l have done nothing for them to have 

put me in the pit.' 

16 The Chamberlain of the Bakers saw that he had 
interpreted well. He said to Joseph , 7, too! In my 


the River Euphrates. His offspring 
assumed the distinguishing name 
Ivrt [=Hebrew] in order not to in¬ 
termingle with the various 
Canaanite people, and this name 
has remained Israel's name ever 
since. When Joseph came to 
Potiphar's house he apparently told 
them he was a Hebrew [39:14]. 
The territory around Hebron, where 
they resided, was referred to as the 
land of the Ivrim, not because the 
Canaanites acknowledged it as 
theirs, but because of the 
prominence achieved by the descen¬ 
dants of Abraham, who was ac¬ 
knowledged by the inhabitants as a 
prince of God [23:6] (Ramban). 

The Midrash finds in the dual expres¬ 
sion steal / was stolen an allusion to the 
several times Joseph's captors changed 
hands when he had been sold [see 
comm . to 37:35]. 

npifo? TPlpykb nfe'Dji 
1133 — And even here / have done 
nothing for them to have put me in 
the pit. 

I am confident, therefore, that 
Pharaoh would be disposed to heed 
your recommendation and release 


me (Sforno). 

[It is noteworthy that this is the 
very first time throughout all 
Joseph's trials that he breaks his 
silence and protests his innocence.] 

[Possibly Joseph's use of the word 
113, pit, subtly alluded to the pit into 
which his brothers had thrown him into 
before they sold him (37:24), the in¬ 
timation being: I was innocent then just 
as I was here in Egypt. I did nothing to 
deserve being thrown into the pit in 
either of the cases.] 

16. The baker's dream. 

inp 3lu ’3 D’PKil Ity Kl!l — [And] 
the Chamberlain of the Bakers saw 
that he [=Joseph] had interpreted 
well [lit. good]. 

— Accounting for every detail 
(Haamek Davar). 

The word 3lu can be interpreted 
as an adverb: well, accurately, or as 
an adjective: favorably, good. 

I.e., that he had interpreted it ac¬ 
curately, as Onkelos renders. The 
sense of the passage is that the 
Chamberlain of the Bakers had no 
confidence in Joseph and did not in¬ 
tend to tell him his dream. [He 


quiesced silently and did not identify himself as a Hebrew. Therefore, he did not merit burial 
in Eretz Yisrael. 

The question is raised, however, that Joseph was truly a native of the land of the Hebrews, 
while Moses had never even seen Eretz Yisrael. Why should Moses be expected to describe 
himself as other than an Egyptian? 

— The unfavorable Midrashic comparison of Moses with Joseph teaches that from the time 
when Eretz Yisrael was promised to Abraham, a Jew is duty-bound to consider himself a 
native of the Holy Land, no matter what his origin (R' Meir Yechiel of Ostrovtza). 

— Furthermore, Moses came to Jethro as the hero who had saved his daughters; he had no 
reason not to declare proudly 'I am a Jew!' But Joseph was a slave imprisoned for a shameful 
crime, and instead of currying the favor of the powerful by denying that he was a Hebrew, he 
was proud of his origin and awaited the day when his innocence would be acknowledged and 
lend credit to his native land (R' Munk). 
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viewed Joseph as a mere slave — 
certainly not vested with the art of 
interpreting dreams (Abarbanel). 
But when he saw that Joseph hac 
interpreted his comrade's dream in a 
fair and proper manner, he changed 
his mind and told Joseph his dream 
as well. Or, the sense of the passage 
is that when he saw that Joseph 
gave a favorable interpretation to 
his comrade's dream he rejoiced and 
proceeded to relate his own dream 
also, expecting a cheerful report 
(Ramban). 

— He hoped that Joseph would 
give him a similar favorable in¬ 
terpretation of his dream, because 
as the Sages declared, the fulfill¬ 
ment of a dream depends on how it 
is interpreted; similarly, verse 22 
states that the fate of the chamber¬ 
lains was just as Joseph had in¬ 
terpreted to them (Sforno; see Ibn 
Ezra to v. 8 above). 

The Talmud asks: How did the baker 
know that Joseph had interpreted the 
dream well [i.e., accurately]? — This 
teaches that each of them dreamt his 
own dream and the interpretation of his 
companion's dream (see comm, to v. 5] 
(Berachos 55b). 

— And when he perceived that 
Joseph's interpretation coincided with 
the interpretation as he had dreamt it 
[but which he did not comprehend until 
Joseph gave it meaning] he realized that 
Joseph was right (Or HaChaim ). {tl 


According to Rashbam, he knew the 
interpretation was correct because the 
truth speaks for itself.' [Although the 
baker had no objective proof that 
Joseph was right, he was convinced of it 
for the very reason that it was the truth. 
The expression 'the truth speaks for 
itself' (nnK nan p"gu) is taken from 
Sotah 9b where in interpreting Judges 
16:18 Rava explains that the perfidious 
Delilah could tell when Samson had 
opened his heart to her completely since 
'the truth speaks for itself'. Such is the 
power of truth. 

’Blbrp - I, too! In my 

dream— 

I.e., I too had a dream. In it I 
perceived the following (Ralbag). 

R' Hirsch renders: /, too, was in 
my dream — I too had a dream in 
which I was the main character. 

The Hebrew word cjk, here translated 
in the contextual, literal, sense of too, 
also has the meaning of anger. The 
Sages in the Midrash observe that a 
description of his dream with this in¬ 
auspicious word augured evil for the 
baker. This is similar to the fate of three 
others in Scripture "who commenced 
with cjg and subsequently perished with 
fjK, anger: The serpent [3:1]; the as¬ 
sembly of Korach [ Numbers 16:14]; 
Haman [Esther 5:12]." 

rum — Behold! 

■ 1 

I.e., in my dream I envisioned, in 
a concrete, non-fantastic vision, 
what appeared to be ... (see Ibn Ezra 
and Ramban to v. 9). 


1. When God uses dreams as a vehicle to reveal His plans, the structure of the message must 
be such that upon hearing the interpretation the dreamer should exclaim, 'Of course! — it is so 
obvious I should have thought of it myself!' Once Joseph had added the new insight that the 
three tendrils represented three days, the dream seemed almost self-explanatory so the 
cupbearer could correctly say, ‘he has interpreted well.' When God conveys a message 
through a vision, the explanation must flow naturally from the vision once the key to its in¬ 
terpretation has been provided (R‘ Hirsch). 
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40 dream — Behold! three wicker baskets were on my 
17 head. 17 And in the uppermost basket were all kinds 

of Pharaoh's food — baker's handiwork — and the 
birds were eating them from the basket above my 
head.' 


’If/xVby nh ’bp niybty — Three 
wicker [lit. open-work] baskets 
[were] on my head. 

The translation wicker baskets 
follows Rashi who derives the word 
nil from Hn, hole. He explains that 
the reference is to 'baskets made of 
peeled willow, made so that they 
have many holes' i.e., the plaited 
wicker baskets commonly used in 
Rashi's time by merchants of fancy 
rolls to hold their goods. 

Ramban, following R' Saadiah 
Gaon [cited by Ibn Ezra] interprets 
Urt as white (cf. Isaiah 29:22 and 
the Aramaic TPrt, white, and 
Mishnah Beitzah 2:6 ny»n, white 
cakes. Cf. also Yerushalmi ibid, 
where it is derived from our passage 
that the term ’tin refers to extra 
fine, large loaves of white bread). 
Ramban accordingly interprets our 
phrase as baskets of white bread, 
'the kind of bread that befits a king. 
He maintains that this is the correct 
interpretation inasmuch as the 
baskets in the dream contained the 
king's bread and in the uppermost 
basket there were all manner of 
baked goods for Pharaoh. 

Ralbag renders: White baskets. 

The three baskets are Midrashically 
perceived to foreshadow the later 
Powers who would subjugate Israel in 
its exiles. 

17. ny -19 b^n bbn p’byij bp 3 i 
n?K nUryn — And in the uppermost 
basket were [of] all kinds of 
Pharaoh's food — baker's handi¬ 
work. 

The sense is that all the food in 


the baskets were fit for a Pharaoh 
(R' Hirsch) ... 

The Midrash perceives this to prophetical¬ 
ly symbolize the insatiable greed of Rome, 
the uppermost enemy of Israel who extorted 
tribute from all the nations of the earth. 

’u/Kh byn bpn“]n on'K brjk tpyn) — 

And the birds were eating them [i.e. 
these baked goods] from the basket 
above my head. 

[The noun cpy, bird, is in the 
singular. In the Hebrew idiom, the 
singular form is used to designate 
an indefinite number of a particular 
species]. 

[Continuing R' Hirsch above]: ... 
Yet the baker saw birds, not 
Pharaoh, eating his goods. Not only 
did they eat Pharaoh's own food, 
they had the impudence to eat it 
right off the basket on the baker's 
head, and he was powerless to stop 
them! No bird would have the 
temerity to do that to a living 
person. 

Birds generally symbolize Israel's 
enemies, Israel itself being metaphori¬ 
cally compared to bread. Thus the inner 
meaning of the birds eating the baked 
goods was perceived by Joseph to be a 
prognostication of the suffering in¬ 
flicted on Israel by its preying enemies. 
Joseph was constantly aware of omens 
unfavorable to Israel's destiny. He 
perceived that these birds were sym¬ 
bolically swooping down to attack and 
scatter Israel [as in Abraham's vision 
15:11] whenever Israel tried to shake 
off the yoke of Torah and refuse to up¬ 
hold the crown of the Heavenly King 
placed on its forehead [as represented 
here by the baskets] (Tanchuma; 
Zohar; cf. Or HaChaim). 
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18. "jptOl cjpl' jyn — [And] Joseph 
responded and said. 

Oznaim LaTorah notes that 
Joseph's response to the baker is 
prefaced by the word ]JM3 and he 
answered, while his reply to the 
cupbearer has no such introduction. 
This alludes to the rule that while 
one should avoid being the bearer of 
evil tidings, if one is questioned 
directly, he should not lie in order to 
avoid announcing the unpleasant 
news [Yorefo De'ah 402:12]. 
Therefore, Joseph did not hesitate 
in his interpretation of the 
cupbearers dream. Since its mean¬ 
ing was favorable, Joseph had no 
compunctions about expressing it, 
and he even initiated the interpreta¬ 
tion. The baker's dream, however, 
presaged the baker's death. 
Therefore, Joseph did not offer to 
tell its meaning, but when the baker 
pressed him to do so — ]¥!], he 
responded. 

linns ni — This is its interpretation. 

I.e., the dream is its own in¬ 
terpretation. The general sym¬ 
bolism is obvious, only the details 
require interpretation [comp. v. 12] 
(Haamek Davar). 

'You have brought me evil 
tidings,' Joseph told him [since as 
noted, Joseph perceived inauspi¬ 
cious symbolisms for Israel in the 
dream], T, too, bring you evil 
tidings regarding your fate ... 
(Midrash). 


Joseph used these same words to 
introduce his interpretation of the 
cupbearer's dream [u. 12]. By stres¬ 
sing this is its interpretation, he as¬ 
serted his authority, making clear 
that the dream would come true 
only according to his interpretation. 
This was in consonance with the 
Talmudic dictum that the fulfill¬ 
ment of a dream follows its in¬ 
terpretation [i.e., if one articulated a 
favorable interpretation, his words 
would force events to shape 
themselves favorably, even if they 
had been destined to take an evil 
turn (Alshich)]. With this principle 
in mind, Joseph made a similar 
declaration before interpreting 
Pharaoh's dream [see comm, to 
41:16] (Or HaChaim). 

Actually, both dreams could have 
lent themselves to the same in¬ 
terpretation since the bird eating the 
food from atop the baker's head 
could have been taken as symboliz¬ 
ing Pharaoh having a change of 
heart and restoring the baker to his 
post [see Ezekiel 17]. But Joseph 
was influenced by the histories of 
the dreamers — their status at the 
royal court and the difference 
between the crimes for which they 
had been sentenced, the one for 
forgivable carelessness and the 
other for gross negligence [see 
Rashi and Malbim to v. 1-2] 
(Akeidas Yitzchak).^ 

Cf. Abarbanel cited to v. 12, 
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40 18 Joseph responded and said, 'This is its in- 

18-20 terpretation: The three baskets are three days. 19 In 

three days Pharaoh will lift your head from you and 
hang you on a tree. Birds will eat your flesh from 
you/ 

20 And it was on the third day , Pharaoh's birthday , 
that he made a feast for all his servants and he 


however, who objects to such ex¬ 
planations and maintains that 
Divine inspiration guided Joseph in 
his interpretation, not his own 
wisdom alone. 

□n D’??’ ntfb# crbpn ntfbty — The 

three baskets are [i.e., represent] 
three days. 

Haamek Davar maintains that 
Joseph perceived this short span 
from the closeness to one another of 
the three baskets in the dream. [But 
cf. Abarbanel above to v. 12] 
(Haamek Davar). 

R' Bachya notes that the gematria 
[numerical equivalent] of 
n^pn equals that of 

OiVDiJp’. 

19. n* nine Ktyn — 

■" Pharaoh will lift your head from 
[upon] you. 

This term WKh lift off the 
head, is used here in the literal sense 
meaning: he will behead you. As a 
play on words, the same expression 
is used in the figurative sense of to 
count in verses 13 and 20. 

20. Pharaoh's birthday feast. The 
fulfillment of the interpretation. 


nyhSTiN mbn OV — Pharaoh's 

1 ■ v V v \ 

birthday [lit. the day Pharaoh was 
caused to be born], 

— His birthday; the day referred 
to in the Talmud [Avodah Zarah 
10a] as topi: 1 ! nV», the birthday 
festival. The verb ro^n [lit. caused 
to be born] is in the causative hifil 
form [and takes the particle ni$ 
before the subject] because the birth 
of a child is assisted by others, such 
as the midwife helping the mother 
to give birth. Thus the midwife is 
called one who causes to be 

_■ * I 

born. Comp. Ezekiel 16:4; Lev. 
13:55 (Rashi). 

R' Bachya, following Radak, of¬ 
fers an alternative interpretation: It 
was the birthday of a new Pharaoh. 
On that day a son was born to 
Pharaoh. As crown prince, the baby 
was named Pharaoh because he 
would eventually ascend the throne. 
To celebrate the event, the king 
made a great feast. 

toy!] — That [lit. 
and] he made a feast for all his ser¬ 
vants. 

The word nrntfp, from nnu/, 

I 

drink, refers throughout Scripture 


1. It was necessary that there be different fates for the cupbearer and the baker. Had both the 
favorable dreams, they would have assumed that the Hebrew slave had fabricated favorable 
interpretations in order to flatter them for his own self-advancement. Joseph's veracity was 
established only by the fact that he put his life in mortal danger by predicting the baker's 
doom, for had Joseph been wrong, and had the baker been restored to his former power, he 
would certainly have had Joseph executed for the anguish caused by his terrifying interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Because this proved to the cupbearer that Joseph was Divinely inspired, he eventually 
praised him to Pharaoh (Abarbanel). 
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to a wine feast (Sforno; cf. 19:3; 
26:30; 21:8). 

vh? 5? ^inn ... u/kO n# Kty"! — And 

he counted (see u. 13)] the [head of 
the] Chamberlain of the Cupbearers 
and [the head of] the Chamberlain 
of the Bakers among his servants. 

The translation follows Rashi 
here and in v. 13. Pharaoh included 
them among the other servants 
whom he expected to serve him at 
his feast, and he took special notice 
of them (Rashi,). 

21. inptpn by n’ptpon "lty’riN nip^i 
— [Ana] He restored the Chamber- 
lain of the Cupbearers to his cup¬ 
bearing [lit. to his beverage]. 

— His offense was found to be 
less serious than that of the baker's, 
and therefore pardonable [see 
Mizrachi to v. 1 s.v. iKpo]. 

22. D’ , 9 Kii-ity nK) — But the 
Chamberlain of the Bakers he 
[Pharaoh] hanged. 

Because his offense displayed 
gross negligence of his duties 
towards the monarch [ibid.]. 

According to Malbim [see his 
comm, here and to verses 1 and 2], 
the reverse would have been true 


justice since the baker had less per¬ 
sonal responsibility in his offense 
than the cupbearer in his. Never¬ 
theless, this was the fate of each — 
not because it was just — but, as the 
verse proceeds to inform us, 
because this was how Joseph in¬ 
terpreted it to them. 

"109 — l ust as Joseph 

had interpreted to them. 

Each met the fate which Joseph 
had predicted (Midrash). 

— This proved that the manner in 
which each dream was fulfilled was 
due to its interpretation (Sforno; 
Y afeh Toar). 

Providence ordained their respective 
fates in order to prove Joseph's veracity 
and prepare the circumstances for his 
rise to greatness ( Abarbanel; Malbim). 

23. rjpi** ntj n’ptpon -ftp idj kVi 

— But the Chamberlain of 
the Cupbearers did not remember 
Joseph, and he forgot him. 

The passage is apparently redun¬ 
dant and the commentators explain 
the nuances of the two similar 
phrases. 

— The Chamberlain of the 
Cupbearers did not remember 
Joseph on the day he was freed; and 
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40 counted the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers and the 
21-23 Chamberlain of the Bakers among his servants. 21 He 

restored the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers to his 
cupbearing and he placed the cup on Pharaoh's palm. 
22 But the Chamberlain of the Bakers he hung just as 
Joseph had interpreted to them. 

23 Yef the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers did not 
remember Joseph , and he forgot him . 


he forgot him in the future 
(Rashi). [l] 

It was not that the cupbearer had 
no opportunity to recall Joseph — 
he deliberately forgot him, by put¬ 
ting him out of his mind (Haamek 
Davar). 

Ibn Ezra interprets — He did not 
make mention of him to Pharaoh, 
and he forgot him in his heart. 

The Midrash perceives another 
intent of this verse: True, the 
Chamberlain of the Cupbearers 
forgot Joseph, but the Holy One 


Blessed be He did not, as the events 
in the next Sidrah will graphically 
portray. 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 112 verses 
in Vayeshev, numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonic p2’. The root of the word is 
ppn, emptying out. The allusion is that this 
Sidrah contains the beginning of the process 
which was to culminate in Israel's first exile, 
the process by which Jacob and his family 
were emptied out of their native land and 
forced to spend 210 years in Egypt. 

The Haftorah begins with Amos 2:6 Tt 
ntjK nb. 


^Krr mtya aum mio nbm 


1 . Rashi continues that [the cupbearer's forgetting of Joseph was a Providentially inspired 
punishment.] Joseph placed his trust in the cupbearer, [rather than in God], depending on the 
cupbearer to remember him and secure his release. Joseph was therefore condemned to remain 
in prison for another two years. [See Seder Olam cited in v. 14.] There is a Midrashic tradition 
[Shemos Rabbah 7:1] that Joseph deserved to be imprisoned only ten years — one year for 
each of his ten brothers about whom he had brought evil reports [above 37:2] — but since he 
placed his trust in the human agencies of the cupbearer, imploring him twice to remember him 
— 'JITPV remember me, and ’Jingjrn, recall me, — he was punished with two more years in 
prison (Tanchuma). As we learn in 41:1, it was not for another two years that Joseph was to 
have the opportunity of being freed. 

[Furthermore, as R' Bachya writes, since Joseph used the dual expression of remembering, 
the Torah uses coresponding dual terms to record how the cupbearer did not remember him 
and forgot him.] 

Rashi concludes: Thus is it written [ Psalms 40:5): Praises to the man who made HASHEMhis 
trust and turned not to the D’bJTi, 'arrogant' — a reference to the Egyptians whom Isaiah 

(30:7) calls 3rn, arrogant. (For explanations of Joseph's motive in so placing his trust, see 
footnote to v. 14 above, and the Overview to Mikeitz.] 
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An Overview — 

Faith and Trust 


Wavering 

Trust 


Joseph was 
severely put.ished 
— two years in 
prison. 1 — for 
doing nothing 
more than any 
normal human 
being would 
consider his 
minimum 
obligation. 
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'Praises to the man who made HASHEM His 
trust/ this refers to Joseph, 'and turned 
not to the arrogant' (Psalms 40:5) — 
because he said to the chamberlain of the 
cupbearers, 'Remember me ... and mention 
me [to Pharaoh]' (40:14), two years were 
added to his [term in prison] (Bereishis 
Rabbah 89:3). 


'^'hese Midrashic descriptions of Joseph seem to be 
contradictory. The Midrash cites a verse that 
praises one who maintains his trust in HASHEM but 
without disapproves of the one who seeks the aid of 
the arrogant, yet both descriptions are applied to 
Joseph. He is described as the one of perfect trust 
while in the same breath he is dubbed the person 
who was punished with two years in prison for 
wrongly soliciting the aid of Pharaoh's cupbearer. If 
he epitomizes the one who trusts, then why did he 
'turn to the arrogant,' and if he was so callous in his 
trust as to seek out the arrogant why is he praised as 
'the man who made HASHEM his trust'? 

Aside from the contradiction, the verse shocks us. 
Its implication, especially as interpreted by the 
Midrash, is that no one is permitted to seek natural 
means to further his own ends. Joseph was severely 
punished — two years in prison! — for doing nothing 
more than any normal human being would consider 
his minimum obligation. He had already been jailed 
ten years for a crime he did not commit. Without 
family or friends he had languished in the Egyptian 
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To a man of 
Joseph's stature , 
the strange 
phenomenon of 
the two dreams 
that enabled him 
to prove his 
unusual skill could 
be nothing less 
than a Divine 
intervention. 


Similar 

but 

Different 


Legislation cannot 
be binding unless 
the law-making 
body represents a 
sovereign state or 
city that has the 
authority to make 

laws . 


dungeon for the best years of his young adulthood. 
Now for the first time he had the ear and a claim 
upon the assistance of a member of Pharaoh's inner 
circle. Should he not take the opportunity to get his 
message to those who could help him? 

Even more, Joseph surely understood the presence 
in his jail of the two deposed officials and their sub¬ 
sequent dreams as a Heaven-sent means of effecting 
his release. To a man of Joseph's stature, the strange 
phenomenon of the two dreams that enabled him to 
prove his unusual skill could be nothing less than a 
Divine intervention. All he did in urging his in¬ 
nocence upon the cupbearer was to seek a means by 
which God's will could be carried out — what was his 
crime? How was he different from the farmer who 
plows, sows, and reaps? The Torah assures Israel 
nu/yn Sba "VtiSk :p-ni, and HASHEM your 

v ” v ■: : I v vs l : - r ^ 

God will bless you in all that you do (Deut. 15:18), 
and P1D5K1, you are to gather in your grain 
(Deut. 11:15). The implication is clear that one may — 
indeed, should, — work for a livelihood, and that 
God will bless him, not punish him, for doing so. As 
R' Yishmael taught in Berachos 35b, one should live 
a normal life of working for his sustenance at ap¬ 
propriate times and in appropriate ways. Surely 
Joseph had the right, if not the duty, to seek his 
freedom! (Bais HaLevi). 

Every Jew has two commandments that seem iden¬ 
tical but are different. He must have faith in God's 
existence and he must place his trust in Him. Ram- 
bam (Sefer HaMitzvos), lists Faith in God as the 
primary commandment, for it is a logical imperative 
that there can be no commandments unless there is a 
Being Who has the authority to command. In the 
temporal sense, legislation cannot be binding unless 
the law-making body represents a sovereign state or 
city that has the authority to make laws. An 
American is not bound by the laws of Great Britain 
unless he is on British territory. Similarly, organiza¬ 
tional by-laws are binding only on members of that 
organization. The Torah's commandments are 
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// an animal was 
slaughtered with 
an improper knife, 
it is just as non - 
kosher as if it were 
killed on a 
guillotine; by 
definition one 
cannot eat partly 
kosher meat. 


A study of history 
leaves us full of 
questions. The 
questions can go 
on and on, but we 
have faith in God's 
wisdom . 


binding because they are the laws of God Who in¬ 
troduced Himself to Israel at the start of the Ten 
Commandments with the words 'H ’DJK, / am 

• v ▼ 

HASHEM Y our God (Exodus 20:2). As the commen¬ 
tators explain, that statement constitutes the mitzvah 
rttNnb, fo believe, in HaSHEM as the God Who is 
Master of all — and Who therefore has the absolute 
right to command obedience to His Torah. 

Chazon Ish (Emunah u'Bitachon ch. 2) explains 
that Faith — or belief — in God has infinite degrees. 
Like all commandments involving intellect, emotions 
and character, it is fundamentally different from 
mitzvos relating to tangible matters. A mezuzah, for 
example, is either valid or it is not. A portion of meat 
is either kosher or it is not. If a mezuzah has missing 
letters, one cannot attach it to his doorpost with the 
declaration that he is in partial compliance with the 
mitzvah — an invalid mezuzah is no mezuzah at all. 
If an animal was slaughtered with an improper knife, 
it is just as non-kosher as if it were killed on a guil¬ 
lotine; by definition one cannot eat partly kosher 
meat. 

Faith, however, is different; it can have degrees. 
Of course, a Jew is required to display total faith in 
God in every area of his life. There may be a mitzvah, 
or even a detail in the halachah of a particular com¬ 
mandment, that may seem incomprehensible ac¬ 
cording to currently fashionable social mores or ac¬ 
cording to science as it is currently known to man. 
Nevertheless, the Jew believes that the God Who 
created heaven and earth and Who brought Israel out 
of Egypt is the Supreme Authority with the right to 
command, whether or not man is capable of under¬ 
standing the reasons for His doing so. Similarly, we 
must believe that God's hand is everywhere even if 
we cannot account for what He does. A study of 
history leaves us full of questions: Why should this 
have happened? Why didn't God show His mercy? 
Why did the wicked triumph? The questions can go 
on and on, but we have faith in God's wisdom and 
omnipotence despite His unwillingness to share His 
reasons with us. 
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Even someone 
whose belief in 
God goes only so 
far as to prevent 
him from ignoring 
the most widely 
accepted mitzvos 
cannot be labled a 
non-believer. 


r •* 

Although faith in 
God and trust in 
God are closely 
related, they are 
not synonymous . 


Clearly, the Jew who does not consider himself 
bound by the mitzvos of the Torah or who denies 
that the entire Torah was given at Sinai l"n is not in 
compliance with the commandment to believe. But 
he may not be a non-believer, either. Chazon Ish 
maintains that even someone whose belief in God 
goes only so far as to prevent him from ignoring the 
most widely accepted m/fzuos — he will circumcise 
his sons or attend the synagogue on Yom Kippur — 
cannot be labeled a non-believer. True, his faith is so 
weak that it hangs by the slenderest hair, but it ex¬ 
ists. Just as no two people are alike in their com¬ 
pliance with the commandments to be merciful, 
humble, or honest, no two people are alike in the 
degree of their belief. The absolute is everyone's 
goal, but their are infinite stations along the way. 

The commandment to have trust, in God, is 

similar, but different. R' Bachya writes: 

npia din rxu/ ,pdnd xin nuian ba ’3 yim 
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It is obvious that everyone who trusts is a 
believer, for one can trust only in Someone 
Whom he believes to have the power to 
fulfill his request, but it is possible for a 
believer not to trust (Kad HaKemach, 
Bitachon). 

Although faith in God and trust in God are closely 
related, they are not synonymous. As R' Bachya 
points out, one may have a perfect belief in God's ex¬ 
istence, power, and authority, yet fail to translate it 
into trust, for 'trust in God' involves one's thoughts 
and deeds in a specific instance. 

What happens when someone is confronted with a 
'completely hopeless' situation? A dear one is ter¬ 
minally ill. One's business is deeply in debt and 
dependent on an obsolete product. A city is sur¬ 
rounded by a vastly superior army. Is there a God? 
Of course, one has total faith in that! Does his power 
extend over every conceivable situation? Surely! In 
that case, why the hopelessness? If the believer in the 
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Trust involves that 
a person place his 
confidence in God 
alone and 
remember Him in 
every detail of his 
activities. 


Unless the future 
has been clarified 
by prophecy, the 
future is not 
definite, for who 
can know God's 
judgment or His 
deeds? 


abstract existence of God can translate his belief into 

J 

a perfect, calm, unruffled trust that whatever his 
predicament, it is God's will, and further, that it is 
within God's power to effect whatever outcome He 
desires, then that person can be described as a byg 
]int^g, a person with trust. 

'Trust involves that a person place his confidence 
in God alone and remember Him in every detail of 
his activities, that he bear in mind that any situation 
is not in his own control, but that it depends on 
God's will. For there are many people who trust in 
God only in a general way, and who believe with a 
perfect faith that everything is in His blessed hands, 
but they fail to take to heart this essential of trust — 
namely, that He controls everything they do and 
every direction in which they turn' (Kad 
HaKemach). 

As Chazon Ish succinctly puts it: 

Faith and trust are [virtually] identical, except 
that 'faith' involves the general world view of a 
person while 'trust' involves his perspective on 
himself; faith is theoretical, while trust is prac¬ 
tical. It is simple to have trust when trust is not 
truly required — but it is so difficult to trust 
when trust is truly required! 

A further definition of trust is given by the com¬ 
mentators. There is a popular misconception that a 
devout Jew must have faith that whatever alter¬ 
natives face him, only the good will occur. As a cor- 
rolary to this, anyone who plans for the worst is 
regarded as lacking in faith. It is clear from R' Bachya 
that this is not so. Our duty is to recognize that only 
God controls results and only His will determines 
whether our efforts, reasoned or frantic, will suc¬ 
ceed. Again, Chazon Ish expresses the concept con¬ 
cisely: 

Unless the future has been clarified by 
prophecy, the future is not definite, for who can 
know God's judgment or His deeds? Rather 
trust involves the faith that there is no coin¬ 
cidence in the world and that every occurrence 
under the sun was by His proclamation. 
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Degrees 
of Trust 


There are no 
absolutes in such a 
mitzvah for 
today's maximum 
always becomes 
the springboard 
for tomorrow's 
greater 
achievement. 


Trust in God, like other personal matters, is not an 
absolute concept. Its variations are infinite. Meshech 
Chochmah (Deuteronomy 10:20) comments that the 
Torah refers to this mitzvah only by allusion because 
it is impossible to be specific. Its degrees are so great 
that the individual Jew must struggle for a lifetime to 
climb the ladder of trust. The closer one comes to 
identify with God in all aspects of his life, the more 
he will trust Him. By recognizing that it is incumbent 
upon him to seek closeness to God's will and His ex¬ 
ample, as it were, in his every activity, a Jew learns to 
impregnate every aspect of his life with awareness of 
God's majesty. Such a person will naturally turn to 
God at times of illness and disaster. The mitzvah to 
trust, therefore, is subsumed under the general 
category of p3in 131, cleave to Him. The Sages in¬ 
terpret this commandment as a call to imitate God's 
mercy, compassion, truthfulness, and so on. It in¬ 
volves a general and constant striving to approx¬ 
imate our behavior to His. There are no absolutes in 
such a mitzvah for today's maximum always 
becomes the springboard for tomorrow's greater 
achievement. So, too, with trust. When one cleaves 
to God, one trusts; and the closer one cleaves, the 
more he trusts. 


Chovos 

HaLevavos' 

Spectrum 


In infancy, the 
father was a 
distant, almost 
anonymous, 
figure, but with 
maturity a child 
recognizes his 
major role. 


In the progress of the person of trust from infant to 
saint Chovos HaLevavos (Shaar HaBitachon) lists 
ten stations on the spectrum of trust: 

1) The newborn baby instinctively trusts in its 
mother's breast. 

2) As an infant grows, it learns to rely on its 
mother not only for nursing, but for all its physical 
needs. 

3) A child learns that the family's livelihood is 
dependent on its father. In infancy, the father was a 
distant, almost anonymous, figure, but with 
maturity a child recognizes his major role. 

4) The young adult comes to rely on his own 
strong right arm or business sense as an avenue to 
success. The new self-confidence and self-reliance 
eventually replace the earlier dependence on parents. 
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If a man has no 
choice, he must 
take the risk. But 
now that he 
believes in God, he 
will forgo such 
risky pursuits. 


At bottom, 
however, profits 
come not from 
labor or 
shrewdness but 
from God. 


5) As one becomes aware of the interdependence 
of all members of the community, he comes to de¬ 
pend on the cooperation and support of fellow 
citizens. 

6) The individual is strong and collective society 
is even stronger, but none of them can make the sun 
shine, the rains fall, or prevent drought and 
epidemic. The maturing person turns to God to do 
what he cannot do for himself. 

7) As one's perception of God grows, one begins 
to realize that some forms of labor are too dangerous 
or too difficult to be worthy of man's effort — unless 
there is no other way for him to survive. If man has 
no choice he must take the risk. But now that he 
believes in God, he will forgo such risky pursuits in 
favor of a trust that God will provide for him in some 
other way. 

8) If God can provide a better way than the risk of 
life and limb for the sake of bread, then He can also 
provide for everyone in every occupation. That be¬ 
ing the case, one should devote himself to business or 
labor only because the Torah instructs us not to rely 
on miracles. At bottom, however, profits come not 
from labor or shrewdness, but from God, and every 
resource in life should be utilized for His service. 

9) Recognition of God's concern for His creatures 
becomes so all pervasive and trust becomes so total 
that the person gives up all personal desires in favor 
of the wish to serve God. It is no longer a matter of 
seeking success in order to serve God. Instead, this 
person is happy to endure success or failure, 
prosperity or poverty, health or illness, life or death 
— whatever God chooses to mete out. 

10) The highest stage available to man is a 
recognition that nothing matters but the spiritual life 
of the World to Come. Though he must remain here 
as long as his body lives, his mind and heart are in 
another, spiritual world. Clearly, only a tiny number 
of the most sublime saints fall into this final 
category. 
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Joseph's 

Place 

All human beings 
fall somewhere 
within this 
spectrum of trust 


We are not , and 
should not be, 
tolerant of people 
who lapse toward 
a less civilized 
level of conduct 


He knew full well 
that Pharaohs and 
cupbearers were as 
meaningless to 
him as a newborn 
ant on the other 
side of the planet . 


All human beings fall somewhere within this 
spectrum of trust. While all mature people would 
look disdainfully on people who never advance past 
the bottom rungs of the scale, we can scarcely com¬ 
prehend the holiness of those who make it to the top. 
Whatever one's level happens to be at any given 
point in his life, he must consolidate himself on that 
level and strive to go higher, but to drop is un- 
forgiveable. 

Let us depart a moment from spiritual considera¬ 
tions. Let us imagine someone whose awareness of 
God is limited or even non-existent, but he stands at 
level 5, that of appreciating his need to rely on others 
and to reciprocate by being a reliable, cooperative 
member of society. Suddenly, he drops back to level 
4, where he becomes not only self-reliant, but selfish 
and indifferent to his comrades. On whatever 
grounds, religious, moral, or practical, such a rever¬ 
sion would be condemned and the person would 
deserve severe criticism. We are not, and should not 
be, tolerant of people who lapse toward a less 
civilized level of conduct. Similarly, a person who 
has developed an awareness of God's role in his life 
has no right to regress into total reliance on his 
neighbors or himself, even if he still acknowledges 
the need to pray for things like rain, which even self- 
delusion places beyond his control. 

Joseph knew that human agencies were powerless. 
He had attained the very highest stages in developing 
trust in God. He knew full well that Pharaoh's and 
cupbearers were as meaningless to him as a newborn 
ant on the other side of the planet. His level of trust 
was such that he relied on God alone and found his 
joy in accepting what God apportioned to him. Why 
should he have taken notice of the cupbearer's 
potential influence with Pharaoh; even Pharaoh's 
own power was insignificant to Joseph. Why then 
did he seek the cupbearer's help? Joseph perceived 
that God had placed the deposed official in prison 
only to set in motion the events that would rescue 
him. So Joseph took the initiative in broaching to the 
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In enlisting the 
cupbearer in Cod's 
army of tools, 
Joseph was 
lowering himself . 


We would never 
have realized how 
great Joseph was 
had we not been 
shown the 
amazingly high 
standard of 
conduct that God 
expected of him . 


To flounder and 
foolishly enlist 
unreliable allies 
and concoct 
illogical schemes 
for the sake of 
'doing something ' 
is wrong and 
sinful 


cupbearer that he tell Pharaoh of the young, kidnap¬ 
ped, victimized Hebrew who deserved to be set free. 

For another person, such an act would be com¬ 
mendable. More — it would be required! Just as we 
must plow, seek employment, and inquire after the 
best doctors, so we must utilize every available 
means of rescue. If we do so with the realization that 
plows, jobs, medicines, and influence are among the 
infinite means at God's disposal, such efforts place 
us high on Chovos HaLevavos' scale of trust in God. 
But this was Joseph. In enlisting the cupbearer in 
God's army of tools, Joseph was lowering himself — 
and for that he was punished with two additional 
years in prison, years during which he relearned the 
lesson of trust he had momentarily forgotten (R' 
Bachya 40:14; Bais HaLevi). 

This, Bais HaLevi explains, is why the Midrash 
uses the very same verse to depict Joseph both as a 
man of trust and as one who was punished for rely¬ 
ing on the arrogant. No one would be faulted; much 
less punished for what Joseph did — unless that 
person had reached Joseph's level of trust in God. 
We would never have realized how great Joseph was 
had we not been shown the amazingly high standard 
of conduct that God expected of him. 

Chazon Ish offers a different explanation of 
Joseph's error, one that provides a scale of measure¬ 
ment for people like us, who can hardly imagine the 
spiritual grandeur of a Joseph. In the view of Chazon 
Ish, Joseph may well have been required to make ef¬ 
forts to obtain his release. The requirement to trust in 
God does not absolve us from seeking natural means 
instead of relying on miracles. Simultaneously, 
however, we must beware of wildly clutching at any 
straw, even if it holds no reasonable chance of suc¬ 
cess. To flounder and foolishly enlist unreliable allies 
and concoct illogical schemes for the sake of 'doing 
something' is wrong and sinful. It is tantamount to a 
declaration that God cannot help and that it makes 
more sense to hope to fools than to trust God. The 
Midrash implies the essence of Joseph's error by the 
description it assigns to the cupbearer: D^nn, the ar- 
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rogant. It is the nature of people like him to be 
selfish. They are users. When he was the humble 
prisoner and Joseph was the overseer, when he was 
the perplexed dreamer and Joseph the brilliant in¬ 
terpreter, he obsequiously fawned upon Joseph, 
seeking his favor. Such people forget their benefac¬ 
tors immediately when the wheel of fortune turns, 
and Joseph should have realized it. That he failed to 
do so was indicative of a desperation that was un¬ 
worthy of him and suggested a lapse in his trust in 
God. 

Portion Rabbi David Feinstein has made a practice of analiz- 
of Trust ^ n 8 the wGsoretic code words [mnemonics] at the end 

of each sidrah. These mnemonics are a device to as¬ 
sist in remembering the number of verses in the 
respective portions. The numerical value of each 
such mnemonic equals the number of verses in the 
portion. It is axiomatic that the mnemonics were 
carefully chosen to reflect the theme of each sidrah. 
Therefore, the fact that the mnemonic words of 
Mikeitz are the same as those for Bereishis — 
'Yechizkiyah' and 'Amatziah' [rnynfcc, irrpTm] — 
should give us pause. What theme do the two sidros 
share? Both words mean power is God's. That theme 
is quite apropos to Bereishis, which begins with the 
account of how God created the universe from 
nothing, and closes with the prelude to the Deluge, 
in which God reduced the failed world to virtual 
nothingness. But what does Mikeitz tell us about 
God's power? 

The message is indeed there. 

Egypt was the garden spot of the earth (13:11), the 
place that was so well irrigated by its god, the Nile, 
that a farmer could virtually drop seeds in the 
ground and be assured of lush growth (Deuterono¬ 
my 11:10). And Pharaoh stood above even the Nile , 
at least in his own mind [see comm, to 41:1]. Then 
Th a e ilJf 0 Egypt^t God s h° w ed all of Egypt that the strength was His - 
the strength was not Pharaoh's, not the Nile's. Pharoah's dreams and 

Pharaoh^not The Joseph's interpretations proved that only God deter- 

Nile's. mines the cycles of abundance and famine. He was 
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Yes. Mikeitz is 
indeed parallel to 
Bereishis. Both 
declare: the power 
is God's! 


still as much the Master as He had been during Crea¬ 
tion. 

Joseph's brothers found themselves at the mercy 
of a seemingly paranoid viceroy. They sought a 
reason for their plight and they found it: God was 
punishing them for their lack of pity twenty-two 
years earlier (42:21-22). Later, after apparently prov¬ 
ing their innocence, they were arrested on another 
fabricated charge, and again they proclaimed their 
recognition that the affairs of men are not 
haphazard: the power is God's though He may exer¬ 
cise it through an Egyptian viceroy. So Judah spoke 
for his brothers in announcing that they could only 
remain speechless in the face of the Divine will that 
had chosen to seek retribution for their sin (44:16). 

It is more than a coincidence that Mikeitz is always 
read during the Chanukah. The jug of oil was suf¬ 
ficient to burn for one day, but even that day is 
celebrated as part of the miracle because Jews 
recognize that every flame is a miracle, even when it 
seems to burn naturally. 

This theme of Mikeitz first appears with mention 
of righteous Joseph who was to languish in prison 
for two years, because he had failed momentarily to 
realize that only God could decide whether or not He 
would unlock Joseph's chains with a key called 
'chamberlain of the cupbearers.' 

Yes, Mikeitz is indeed parallel to Bereishis. Both 
declare 'the power is God's!' 


Rabbi Nosson Scherman 
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XLI 

SIDRA MIKEITZ 


1. Pharaoh's dream. 

□’p’ D’njU/ yj?p VPl — [ And] it hap¬ 
pened at the end of two years to the 
day [lit. two years of days], 

— After the release of the 
Chamberlain of the Cupbearers — a 
total of twelve years since Joseph's 
imprisonment (Rabbinic 
Chronology based upon Seder 
Olam; see comm, to 39:20; 40:14). 
At this point, Joseph was almost 
thirty years old, Jacob 120, and 
Isaac 180. Isaac died about this 
time. (See footnote to 35:29, p. 
1529). 

Joseph should have, according to 
Heavenly decree, been sentenced to be 
imprisoned for ten years, but as noted in 
the commentary to the previous Sidrah 
[see 40:14 and 23], because he placed 
his trust in the dual 'remembrance' of 
the cupbearer, he was punished with 
two extra years in prison. As noted 
there, the Midrash applies to Joseph the 
verse [Psalms 40:5]: Praises to the man 
who made HASHEM his trust and 
turned not to the 'arrogant' — a refer¬ 
ence to the Egyptians who are so des¬ 
cribed in Isaiah 30:7. [See Overview ]. 

Baal HaTurim finds a homiletic allusion to 
these ten years in the phraseology itself; A 
similar expression occurs in 16;3: at the end 
[fpE] of ten years. Just as there the term is 


ludes to ten years, to which the additional 
two years, are added. 

Midrash Sechel Tov observes that the term 
’mi [if u>fls] can denote both joy and grief 
[for only in conjunction with 'B'a does VPl 
denote only grief]. It is used in this introduc¬ 
tory phrase to allude to both the grief of 
Isaac's passing and the joy of Joseph's 
impending release from prison. 

The translation of y^p is as Onkelos 
renders it: tytgn, at the end. This is the 
interpretation of the word throughout 

Scripture (Rashi)A l] 

It is not unusual that Rashi offers his in¬ 
terpretation of ypn here, but not the previous 
times the word appears in Scripture [e.g. 4:3, 
fll:6, 16:3] (Mizrachi). Perhaps Rashi felt the 
particular necessity to comment here because 
the presence of the word O’p’, which also 
denotes completeness, renders our passage 
more prone to ambiguity (Tzeidah laDerech). 

Our translation two years to the day 
follows the interpretation of Ibn Ezra 
and other commentators [see e.g. Rashi 
to 24:55 and comm, above to 40:4] who 
perceive D’p’, days, to denote a com¬ 
plete cycle of days — i.e., a cycle of time, 
a year, when the same date recurs; 
hence in our context two years to the 
day. Comp. Lev. 25:9 and the expres¬ 
sion d w tfYn, a month of days 
[Numbers 11:21] where the sense is a 
full month — the recurrence of the same 
date within the full cycle of a month. 

□bH — That [lit. and] 

Pharaoh was dreaming [following 
Ibn Ezra; comp. 27:5.] 


related to ten years, in our passage, too. it al-. 

1. Rashi cites Onkelos to make clear that ypn in our verse is to be translated as at the end, and 
should not be confused with the cognate word narp, edge. Were we to render ypn as from the 
edge, it could be understood to refer either to the beginning [i.e., 'the cutting edge,' so to 
speak] of the two-year period, or to its end. 

Cf. comm, to Deut. 15:1 regarding the cancellation of financial debts at the end of the Sab¬ 
batical year [Shmittah]: D’jtj/ yjttf ypn, at the end of seven years.There, some grammarians 
(see Ibn Ezra) interpret the literal sense of the passage as the beginning of the seventh year. 
Not only would that rendering contradict Rashi to our verse, it is also contrary to the 
Talmudic, halachically adopted interpretation of yj? as end. [See Ramban there who defends 
the halachic interpretation. Cf. also Rashbam here who maintains that were it not for the 
qualifying word D'p’, days, in our passage which clearly denotes full years [see below], one 
would be justified in interpreting ypp as the beginning of the second year.] 
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41 T t happened at the end of two years to the day: 

1-2 1 Pharaoh was dreaming that behold! he was 

standing over the River, 2 when behold! out of the 


The present tense, was dreaming, 
may indicate that the dream was a 
recurring one that Pharaoh kept 
dreaming throughout the two years, 
but that he always forgot in the 
morning. That night, however, it 
made an indelible impression on 
him (Midrash HaGadol). 

Sforno renders: While Pharaoh was 
dreaming, meaning that while the king 
was dreaming of typical fantasies that 
absorbed his mind, he also had the fol¬ 
lowing dream, about the cows that, un¬ 
like the others, had significance. As the 
Sages observed [ Berachos 55a], in every 
dream there must be meaningless ele¬ 
ments. 

Pharaoh was not the name of an 
individual but the royal title of the 
Egyptian kings, just as Abimelech 
was the royal title of Philistine 
monarchs. flJ 

Ordinarily the passage should have 
read in the conversive, predicate+sub- 
ject: nyns abn*]. That the subject 
precedes the verb in our verse is the 
Scriptural method of emphasizing the 
'uniqueness of the subject: this was 
Pharaoh — no private citizen — who was 
dreaming. This was a dream which af¬ 
fected a whole nation, not merely an in¬ 
dividual, and it must be perceived and 
interpreted as such. In this light the 
Sages in the Midrash expounded: 
'Pharaoh was dreaming. Do not all peo¬ 
ple dream? — True, but a king's dream 
affects the whole nation.' It was this 
universal aspect of the dream that 
eluded the Egyptian necromancers who 
could not interpret the dream uis a vis 
Pharaoh [see comm, to v. 0] (Malbim). 


It is noted that dreams were at the 
root of Joseph's misfortunes; and now 
dreams bring about his salvation. This 
is reminiscent of Jeremiah 30:17: / will 
heal you with your own wounds 
(Zohar). 

lion by *7nV rum — That [lit. and] 
behold! he was standing over tut. 
upon ] the River. 

The expression by *Tpy, literally 
standing upon , can refer to the 
place next to which someone stands, 
as well as figuratively to the place 
where one's mind and thoughts are 
directed [cf. Exod. 18:13; Daniel 
12:1; see also comm, to 28:13 
above]. Accordingly, the implica¬ 
tion is that Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
was standing next to the river, 
reflecting upon it. His thoughts 
focused in the Nile, upon whose 
overflow depended the agricultural 
productivity of Egypt (R' Hirsch). 

The Nile was venerated as a god of 
Egypt. Midrashically, therefore, Pha¬ 
raoh's position ’over' the Nile suggests 
that he haughtily imagined himself su¬ 
perior to his god; Pharaoh was 
protecting it, like a god looking down 
on his river. Cf. Ezekiel 29:3 where 
Pharaoh is exhorted for having boasted 
My river is mine and / have made it. As 
noted earlier, the present tense Pharaoh 
dreams implies that Pharaoh constantly 
had such grandiose dreams. He believed 
himself to be a god, the all-powerful 
creator of Egyptian prosperity due to 
'his river' the Nile. 

Further, the Midrash derives from 
this expression that 'the wicked stand 
over their gods; however, as for the 


1 . R' Munk observes that Pharaoh's ultimate decline, foretold in Ezekiel 29:3, was connected 
to his fancying himself as god of the Nile [see comm.]. This was forseen right from the start, 
and the Torah alludes to it throughout this episode by omitting the title 'king of Egypt' from 
Pharaoh's name. The sole exception is the solemn announcement of Joseph's accession to 
power: Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh, king of Egypt [v. 46]. 
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righieous, God stands over them, as it is 
written of Jacob [28:13]: Behold! 
HASHEM was standing over him. 

[Comp. v. 17 where in Pharaoh's 
repetition of the dream he delicately 
changes the implication by saying in¬ 
stead that he was standing upon the 
bank of the river.J 

Rashi notes that our verse avoids the 
use of "inj, the word Scripture in¬ 
variably employs for river. This is 
because "IK’ means canal, and Egypt, 
while depending on the Nile for virtually 
all its irrigation, was criss-crossed with 
a network of canals drawing water from 
overflow of the Nile. Therefore, the 
word Ik’ is used exclusively for the 
Nile, because it was not only a river, but 
the center of the entire series of canals. 

[In the translation we have 
capitalized the word River, because in 
Egypt the Nile was the river par excel¬ 
lence.] 

(The Nile's annual overflow — a time of 
great rejoicing in Egypt — is the product of 
the spring rains in the Abyssinian high¬ 
lands, and the melting of the mountain 
snow.] 

Ramban, citing Daniel 10:4-5 and 
12:5-6 where the Tigris is referred to 
both as "iii$ and UK’, maintains that the 
term ilK’ can apply to any river, 
whether or not it is part of a network of 
canals. Large rivers are referred to by 
both terms, while canals are referred to 
exclusively as UK’. 

Basing himself on Onkelos who translates 
Tk’ as K’jqi — [from the Hebrew -inj, river], 
Ramban suggests that both terms are derived 
from “llK, light. In Job, the rain is referred to 
as light [see ibid. 36:30; 37:11; Bereishis 
Rabbah 26:18], perhaps because the rains are 
influenced by the luminaries; accordingly, 
the rivers, products of these rains, are related 
to the luminaries, their first cause. 

In defense of Rashi's interpretation, the 
supercommentators urge that , one should 


not conclude that Rashi overlooked the verse 
in Daniel where the Tigris is called UK’. 
Rather, the implication of Rashi's comment 
here is that only the Nile is referred to simply 
as “ik’n, the river , with the definite article n, 
without the need for any other identification. 
In Egypt, the Nile was the river/canal par ex¬ 
cellence. While it is true that the word "iK’fl, 
the river, with the definite article n occurs in 
Daniel 12:5 to designate the Tigris, that is 
only because the Tigris had already been 
named earlier [10:4] and this word referred 
to the earlier verse (see Cur Aryeh; Tzeidah 
VDerech; Maskil I'David). 

[On the implication of the term run) 
in dreams denoting perceptive sub¬ 
stance rather than fantasy, see comm, to 
28:13 (p. 1228). Its interpretation, as 
noted by Ibn Ezra and Ramban (see 
comm, to 40:9) is: It was as if.] 

2. m-19 nby ik’3 p nani - 

When [lit. and] behold! out of the 
River there emerged [lit. came up] 
seven cows. 

The symbolism is clear: Since 
famine and abundance in Egypt de¬ 
pend on the overflow of the Nile, 
Pharaoh saw the cows — which 
symbolize plowing [since oxen are 
usually harnessed for this purpose] 
— coming up from the river 
(Ramban). 

The order of the phrase should 
have been there emerged seven 
cows from the river. That the river 
is mentioned first emphasizes that 
in the symbolism of the dream, the 
cows originated in the river — the 
Source of Egypt's sustenance; they 
were not ordinary cows that had 
gone from dry land into the river 
and were now leaving it (Or 
HaChaim). 

The Nile overflows and dispenses 
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41 River there emerged seven cows , beautiful, and 

3 robust , and they were grazing in the marshland. 

J Then behold! seven other cows emerged after them 
out of the River — ugly and gaunt; and they stood 


its gifts only once a year. Accor¬ 
dingly, the seven cows emerging 
from the Nile indicated seven years; 
this applied also to the seven ears of 
grain, each representing one annual 
crop (R' Hirsch). 

nty} ninn^i njnip nls 1 — Beautiful 
[of appearance] and robust [follow¬ 
ing Ralbag; [lit. healthy in flesh]. 

I.e., fattened [indicating well-fed] 
(Rambam, comm, to Mishnah 
Shabbos 20:4). 

That the cows were beautiful al¬ 
ludes to years of plenty when peo¬ 
ple look favorably upon one 
another (Rashi). 

It is not Rashi's intent to interpret the 
dream. He explains this segment of the 
dream here only because Joseph does not ac¬ 
count for it in his interpretation in v. 26 
below (Gur Aryeh). Joseph's omission was 
because Pharaoh himself in repeating the 
dream did not use the term ntojp which 
denotes, as Rashi writes in 29:17 a beautiful 
complexion, a term which is clearly un¬ 
suitable for animals. Pharaoh substituted the 
more suitable term "iKh ni*r, handsome of 
form. Therefore Rashi offered his comment 
here to explain why the Torah used this term 
to denote the period of plenty (MaskiJ 
I'David). 

ihj< 5 nj’jnri) — And they were 
grazing in the marshland. 

They remained there in Egypt — 
on the banks of the Nile — in¬ 
dicating that the years of plenty 
would be only in Egypt [see verses 
29-30]. Accordingly, the other lands 
would have been unable to store up 
food even had they heard about the 
impending famine. That the famine 
was universal is foreshadowed in 
the dream by the fact that after the 
lean ones consumed the fat ones 
they did not remain there [i.e., in 


Egypt], but dispersed as Pharaoh 
awoke (Ramban). 

The translation in the marshland follows 
Rashi who also cites the word in Job 8:11. 

Ramban, however, disagrees. Citing the 
same verse in Job, he maintains that the word 
refers not to a marshland but to reed 
grass and other vegetation that grow on river 
banks. He suggests that Rashi may hold that 
the word is used interchangeably for both 
reed ^rass and marshland. Furthermore, in 
this context the preposition 2, in, should be 
understood as meaning of, i.e., and they fed 
of the reed grass which was on the bank of 
the river. A similar use of this preposition oc¬ 
curs in Proverbs 9:5: come eat of my 

bread and drink of the wine which I 
have mingled. Possibly, tnt< might be derived 
from njcjg, brotherhood, indicating a place 
where many varieties of grass grow together. 

The Midrash, similarly interpreting as 
denoting brotherhood, perceives the sym¬ 
bolism of the grazing area as figuratively 
portraying the love and brotherliness men 
feel toward one another in prosperous times. 

3. riling rrtnp jq# nan) — Then 
[lit. and] behold — seven other 
cows. 

Symbolic of another season of 
plowing (Ralbag)... 

-lion in’ICJk nlbV — Emerged [lit. 
came up] after them out of the River. 

— I.e., immediately after them 
(Abarbanel). 

Thus intimating that famine 
would follow on the heels of the 
plenty (Haamek Davar). 

[In recapitulating the dream in u. 
19, Pharaoh omitted the phrase 
nk)n p?, out of the river. See comm. 
there.] 

n'V? nlpni nlin - Ugly [lit. 
bad in appearance] and gaunt [lit. of 
lean flesh]. 

An unusual sight in Egypt [see v. 
19]. 
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*iios ngty by nlign byK njntayfl] — 

And they stood next to the cows on 
the bank of the River. 

They did not graze, but merely 
stood near the first cows (Radak). ll] 

This [sequence of the fat cows 
followed by the lean cows that 
stood beside them] indicated that 
the years of famine would im¬ 
mediately follow the years of plenty 
with no lapse of time between them 
(Ramban). 

When he related his dream to 
Joseph in v. 23, Pharaoh did not 
mention this detail (Ramban). [See 
"Pharaoh's Dream: Variations and 
Nuances" in the comm, to v. 17, 
and chart there.] 

According to Sforno, that the 
lean cows stood alongside the fat 
ones for some time before consum¬ 
ing them, symbolized that for a 
period of time there would be both 
famine and plenty, as it is written 
[u. 54 below]: there was famine in 
all the lands, but in all the land of 
Egypt there was bread. 

4. ... njbjKh] — The ugly gaunt 
cows then ate up the seven beautiful 
[and] robust cows. 

This symbolized that all the joy 


of the years of plenty would be 
forgotten during the famine 
(Rashi). 

[Rashi alludes to Joseph's predic¬ 
tion in v. 30: And all the abundance 
in the land of Egypt will be forgot¬ 
ten.] 

According to Ramban, the sym¬ 
bolism of the emaciated cows 
'eating' the fat ones was that the 
years of famine would consume the 
years of abundance in the sense that 
the abundant years would have to 
provide food for the years of 
famine. This vision prompted 
Joseph to advise Pharaoh that they 
should store food as a reserve 
against the famine [verses 35-36]. 
Ordinarily Joseph would not have 
dared offer the king unsolicited 
counsel; only because this was an 
integral part of the interpretation of 
the dream itself did he presume to 
offer the proposition. [Comp. R' 
Hirsch in footnote to previous 
verse.] ^ 

ning yp”] — And Pharaoh awoke. 

The appearance of the bad cows 
gave him such a shock that he woke 
up (R' Hirsch). 

Radak explains that Pharaoh's 


1. R' Hirsch makes a similar observation. Apparently., by the time the lean cows emerged, the 
fat cows had consumed all the available grass. Cows are not cannibalistic. Hunger would 
never have made the lean cows eat the others had food been left in the meadow. Clearly, 
therefore, the dream taught symbolically that the Egyptians should not consume the entire 
produce in the years of plenty. 

2. The commentators to Rashi defend his interpretation by explaining that the difference 
between Rashi and Ramban lies chiefly in their understanding of the metaphorical implica¬ 
tions of the term bate, eating up or devouring. As Mizrachi observes, eating can imply the 
destruction of the food and its disappearance. According to Rashi, the fact that the lean cows 
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41 next to the cows on the bank of the River. 4 The ugly, 
4-5 gaunt cows then ate up the seven beautiful, robust 

cows. And Pharaoh awoke. 5 He fell asleep and 
dreamt a second time, and behold! seven ears of grain 
were sprouting on a single stalk — healthy and good. 


awakening between dreams was neces¬ 
sary. The break and repetition made it 
clear that these were not additional but 
parallel symbolisms, and that they 
would materialize quickly [see v. 32 ], 

Akeidas Yitzchak cites an opinion 
that Pharaoh did not really wake up at 
this point, but that this was part of the 
dream: he saw himself awaken and fall 
back to sleep. 

5. But Pharaoh was not fully 
awake, so before he could be aware 
that it was only a dream, he went to 
sleep again and went on dreaming 
(Rashbam; R'Hirsch). 

JT»3# obrj!] — [And] he fell 
asleep and [he] dreamt a second 
time. 

The passage does not read and he 


dreamt Hy, more, but he dreamt 
nw, a second time to intimate that 
it was essentially a single dream 
which was being repeated (Kli 
Y akar). 

Midrash HaGadol perceives rPJtt* as 
implying that this dream was incredible 
(from njlWQ, different, out of the or¬ 
dinary). The first dream showed 
animals devouring each other, which is 
within the realm of the imagination — 
but how can inanimate ears of grain 
swallow one another? Hence, the second 
'incredible' dream, not the first, 
troubled Pharaoh's spirit. 

njj?? mby y}# nani 

nlato) niton} — And behold! seven 
ears of grain were sprouting up [lit. 
going up] on a single stalk — 
healthy and good. 


devoured the fat ones without any visible improvement in their own state, expresses the eating 
in terms of the destruction of the object eaten, rather than the beneficial effect on the eater. 
Consequently Rashi perceives the eating of the fat cows by the lean ones as symbolizing the 
forgetting of the period of plenty during the days of famine. 

Rashi's basis for this understanding is the dream of the stalks where Pharaoh was shown 
that the thin stalks 'swallowed' the healthy ones [u. 8]. Now certainly such 'swallowing' had 
no beneficial effect on the swallowing stalks; it only symbolized that the swallowed object is 
destroyed and out of sight. Therefore, in v. 30, s.v. and all the abundance in the land of Egypt 
will be forgotten, Rashi writes that it is the interpretation of the 'swallowing' [of the stalks] 
and does not mention the 'eating' of the cows, for it was on that basis that he gained his under¬ 
standing of the fact that the eating of the cows metaphorically implied the destruction of the 
object eaten and not its beneficial effect on the eater. 

Ramban, on the other hand, maintains that Joseph — the stranger, slave, and prisoner sum¬ 
moned from the dungeon only to interpret the dream — would never have dared volunteer his 
own advice to the king. That he did so can be comprehended only if his words were part of the 
interpretation. According to Ramban, then, the lean eating the fat symbolized the lean years 
living on the surplus of the fat ones. The eating is conceived in terms of its nutritious efect on 
the consumer [i.e., during the years of famine, Egypt would be sustained by the surplus of the 
good years — hence Joseph's 'advice' was an integral part of the interpretation], Rashi's and 
Ramban's differing conceptions of the eating stem from conflicting views of Joseph's 'advice', 
with Rashi apparently maintaining that Joseph, perceiving the guiding Hand of Providence in 
this audience with Pharaoh, seized the opportunity of offering his unsolicited advice — 
Joseph assumed that Pharaoh would not have been shown this portentous dream unless he, as 
head of state, was expected to take constructive measures to prepare for the famine. For as 
Ramban himself makes clear in v. 36, the dream itself indicated that the land would not perish 
in the famine, for the lean cows, though remaining emaciated even after having eaten the 
seven fat cows, nevertheless did not die of hunger (see Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh; Maharshal). 
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Grain is a symbol of harvest 
(Ramban v. 2); that one stalk had 
seven ears indicated abundance 
(Rashbam). 

The seven ears of grain sprouting on 
a single stalk also indicated that the 
prosperity would be centralized in one 
area, Egypt [see verses 29-30]. The thin 
and scorched ears, by contrast, were on 
separate stalks (v. 6) presaging that the 
famine would be widespread through¬ 
out all the lands (Haamek Davar). 

Furthermore, healthy and good ears 
sprouting on one stalk also reflected the 
cooperative, sharing disposition of peo¬ 
ple in times of abundant prosperity 
(Oznarm I'Torah). 

Rashi makes the etymological note that 
nltcn? [healthy ] {an adjective generally used 
only to modify a human being) is syn¬ 
onymous with sains [healthy) in Old French 
[and hence, like the French, is occasionally 
used to describe an inanimate object 
(Mizrachi).] See Ibn Ezra and Haamek Davar 
cited in v. 22 s.v. nlK*?J?- 

[The d escription healthy and good 
modifies the seuert ears of grain as the plural 
of the Hebrew nlat^i nlK ,- ig makes clear. The 
sense of the syntax may best be captured by 
rendering: And behold — seven healthy and 
good ears of grain were sprouting up on one 
stalk.] 

6. D’Hj? nbniffl nip*} — Thin and 
scorched by the east wind. 

This intimated that any attempt 
to harvest [symbolized, as noted, by 
the ears of grain], would be unsuc¬ 
cessful. All the new crops would be 
scorched by the east wind (Ram¬ 
ban). 

In explaining the term nbrntf, Rashi 
cites the Old French word heiles mean¬ 
ing scorched. He notes also that 
Onkelos renders it jp'pip, beaten, 


related to the noun a lintel, 

which is beaten continually by the door 
knocking against it. n v Jj?, lit. easterly, 
refers to the east wind [wind being 
implicit in the elliptic expression] 
(Rashi). 

[The scorching eastern wind, the sirocco, 
referred to today as chamsin, is noted for its 
oppressive severity. Cf. Ezekiel 19:12: the 
east wind withered its fruit. In Jonah 4:8 it is 
a stifling east wind that caused Jonah ex¬ 
treme discomfort. These burning winds often 
spring up suddenly with great violence from 
the desert. They so parch and wither vegeta¬ 
tion that the it becomes completely inedible. 

[Rashi to Exodus 14:21 observes that the 
east wind is the most powerful of all winds. 
It is the wind by which the Holy One Blessed 
be He exacts punishment from the wicked. 
See Jeremiah 18:17; Isaiah 27:8. In Hoshea 
12 the wind blowing from the east is 
portrayed as a wind from Hashem.] 

rnhnir — Were growing 
after them. 

Although the verb is technically 
in present tense it does not imply 
that Pharaoh saw them in the 
process of growing. Rather he saw 
them fully grown, as if the phrase 
read: [the scorched stalks] grew 
after them. The connotation of this 
verb form is that as soon as he saw 
the good stalks, he saw the bad 
ones. Every facet of the dream in¬ 
cluded such portents of immediacy 
(Ramban). 

7. — Then the seven thin 

ears swallowed up the seven healthy 
and full ears. 

[On the symbolism, see v. 4 s.v. 
rtf?3Khi.] 

The translation of as swal¬ 

lowed follows Onkelos: 
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41 6 And suddenly! seven ears, thin and scorched by the 

6-8 cflsf wind, were growing after them. 7 Then the seven 

thin ears swallowed up the seven healthy and full 
ears. Pharaoh awoke and behold! it had been a 
dream. 

8 And it was in the morning: his spirit was agitated 


The verb ate, is not used 

here as it is in connection with the cows 
[u. 4] for it would be inappropriate to 
describe plant-life as 'eating' (R' 
Avraham ben HaRambam). 

Chizkuni maintains that the thin ears 
outgrew and covered up the full ears. 
The verb ybn should thus be interpreted 
covered as in Numbers 4:20. One 
should not interpret that the thin ears 
literally swallowed up the full ears since 
prophetic dreams do not contain the ut¬ 
terly impossible, such as an elephant 
going through the eye of a needle 
[comp. Berachos 55b]. 

niKblpfli nlrongfl — Healthy and 
full. 

The Torah emphasizes further 
that though the seven ears were 
growing from one stalk, they had 
not robbed nourishment from one 
another, but each ear of grain was 
healthy as well as full (Chizkuni). 

"Dlbq narn rung vp"] — [And] 
Pharaoh awoke ana behold! it had 
been a dream. 

I.e., behold — what was evidently 
a complete dream ended, and he was 
in need of interpreters (Rashi). 

That is, since he did not fall asleep 
again — it being almost morning — he 
knew that the dream was completed 
(Nachalas Yaakov). 

According to R' Hirsch: He woke up 
and lot it was a dream! The impact of 
the dream had been so strong that 
Pharaoh thought he had seen a real 
event. Only when he was fully awake 
did he realize that it had been only a 
dream. [Rashbam and Malbim interpret 
similarly.] 

According to Ramban: When 


Pharaoh got up he understood that 
it was but one dream. Therefore 
when relating it to Joseph he con¬ 
stantly referred to it as his dream — 
not dreams. Pharaoh's wise men, 
however, perceived it as two dif¬ 
ferent dreams and tried to interpret 
it accordingly. See comm, to v. 8 
s.v. 

8. inn nygn] np^g vp] — And it 
was in the morning: [and] his spirit 
was agitated. 

And it was in the morning — the 
morning that Providence had or¬ 
dained for Joseph's release (Mid¬ 
rash HaGadol). 

Following Onkelos: his spirit 
rang within him like a bell 
[Dyg=]lnjfg]. In describing Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's similar reaction to a 
dream, however, the word is spelled 
[Daniel 2:1]: inn nyg^n} [with two 
n's, to imply that there were two 
sources of agitation (Mizrachi; cf. 
Gur Aryeh)]. This is because Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar had two reasons to be 
agitated: [like Pharaoh] he sought 
an interpretation, but additionally, 
he had forgotten the dream (Rashi; 
see comm, to ArtScroll Daniel 
ibid.). 

R' David Feinstein notes that 
□ygnn] in Nebuchadnezzar's case is 
in the his'pael [reflexive] form. This 
implies that his agitation was so 
great because he 'worked himself 
into a frenzy/ 

Radak renders: His spirit was 
knocked, beaten over the anxiety 
caused by the dream. Ibn Ezra 
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renders similarly; see verb DVD in 

Psalms 77:5; Isaiah 41:7. 

He was especially agitated 
because ’H’] this dream had 

occurred near morning, and what 
one dreams in the morning has sub¬ 
stance (Alshich; see Maharsha to 
Berachos 55b). 

nnyn ^in-bg-n* - 

So he sent and summoned [lit. cal¬ 

led ] all the necromancers of Egypt. 

He sent and summoned — i.e., he 
dispatched emissaries to summon 
them (Radak). 

The term □’•n^nn has the general 
connotation of magician or sooth¬ 
sayer. The translation necromancer 
follows Rashi who perceives the 
term as a composite of uy irr — 
referring to □’nip ■’W’V? □’’iron, 
those who 'excite' themselves by the 
bones of the dead — i.e., who in¬ 
quire of the dead. 

R' Hirsch explains the term — 
which he perceives as derived from 
Din, chisel; engrave — to refer to 
those versed in hieroglyphics. As 
people who devoted themselves to 
the meaning of symbols, they were 
the best qualified to explain a 
dream. 

Abarbanel and M albim render: 
wizards; fortune tellers. 

— And all its wise 

men. 

— Astrologers (Malbim). 


nniN mis-rio mbn r»t< ... is^i 
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ningb — Pharaoh related his dream 
to them but none J could ] interpret 
them for [lit. fo] Pharaoh [lit. but 
there was no interpreter of them to 
Pharaoh]. 

There were interpreters, but no 
one who could interpret it suitably 
for Pharaoh — i.e., in reference to 
Pharaoh, for none of their in¬ 
terpretations satisfied him. [They 
offered interpretations applicable to 
him as an individual, but not as a 
Pharaoh; they failed to realize that 
the dream of a king must have 
nationalistic implications for the 
nation as a whole (see Malbim to v. 
1)]. An example of their interpreta¬ 
tions was: Pharaoh will beget seven 
daughters and bury seven daugh¬ 
ters [he will conquer seven 
provinces and seven provinces will 
rebel against him] (Rashi; bracketed 
addition is from the Midrash) [cf. 
40:6].KJ 

According to Haamek Davar, the 
Egyptian wizards could not formulate a 
correct interpretation since they could 
not conceive how a king could be af¬ 
fected personally by hunger; therefore 
they sought far-fetched solutions. 

Pharaoh referred to his dream in 
singular, but the wise men regarded 
it as two dreams and tried to in¬ 
terpret accordingly. That is why our 
passage reads: Pharaoh related them 
his dream but none could interpret 


1. If, as noted in Berachos 55b and cited in the footnote to v. 13, 'the outcome of every dream 
depends on its interpretation' why then were the interpretations of the wise men not effective 
in determining the meaning of Pharaoh's dream? 

— Essentially, as Rava cautions in the Talmud (ibid.), the outcome of a dream depends on its 
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41 so he sent and summoned all the necromancers of 

9 £gypf a nd all its wise men. Pharaoh related his dream 

to them but none could interpret them for Pharaoh. 

9 Then the Chamberlain of the Cupbearers spoke 
up before Pharaoh, "My transgressions do / mention 


them for Pharaoh (Ramban v. 7). 

Their erroneous explanations 
stemmed from a failure to perceive 
that the dreams were but the two 
halves of one message: the first 
dream alluded to the physical 
phenomenon of animals plowing 
fields, while the second dream al¬ 
luded to the prosperity and hunger 
of the respective seven-year 
periods. By failing to connect these 
two parts of the message, the 
necromancers could not understand 
the dreams properly (Sforno). 

According to Ashtruc in 
Midrashei HaTorah, some of the 
wizards did perceive the essential 
significance of the dream, but none 
of th*m could verbalize the 
calamities that the dreams 
portended. 

9. The chamberlain of the 
cupbearers 'remembers'Joseph. 

, ,nin5 nK owed -QT,} - Then 

[lit. and] trie Chamberlain of the 
Cupbearers spoke up before [lit. 
with] Pharaoh. 

Seeing Pharaoh's anguished 
state, the chamberlain realized that 
he was putting himself in great 
danger by withholding his personal 
knowledge of someone who could 
interpret Pharaoh's dream correctly. 
He saw that Pharaoh was ready to 
expire, and he reasoned to himself: 


'If this Pharaoh dies and another 
succeeds him, I have no way of be¬ 
ing certain whether the new king 
will retain me in office or not; 
therefore I had better enhance my 
position with this Pharaoh and tell 
him about Joseph before he dies of 
grief' (Midrash). 

The cupbearer's own experience 
had shown that a dreamer can in¬ 
stinctively recognize the correctness 
of a valid interpretation. He 
therefore spoke up, 'I can under¬ 
stand why none of these explana¬ 
tions satisfy you; I was once in the 
same position' (R' Hirsch). 

Haamek Davar notes the lack of the 
preposition *?k, to. Furthermore the word 
an( i he spoke, implies a harshness as 
opposed to nJpK’j, and he said, which sug¬ 
gests normal conversation. He comments, 
therefore, that the chamberlain spoke 
harshly to himself, reproaching himself for 
not having told Pharaoh about Joseph, the 
one person who could set his mind to ease. 

R' David Feinstein similarly detects a 
harshness in the phraseology, a9 if the 
Chamberlain was bitter at the very fact that 
he now had to evoke memories of an incident 
he would rather forget. 

According to Moshav Zekeinim the sense 
of this phraseology n# (131’]) is that the 
cupbearer spoke in the presence of Pharaoh, 
i.e., addressing his courtiers, while referring 
to the king in respectful third person. 

-P3P5 'JS ’KVO nK - My 
transgressions do / mention today. 

I.e., even though I will have to 
recall my sins to make this revela- 


interpretation only when the interpretation is in cort/ormify with the dream. In this case the 
Egyptian wizards entirely missed the significance of the dream — perceiving it as affecting 
Pharaoh the individual and interpreting both dreams separately rather than as one repeated 
entity; hence their interpretations were meaningless. Furthermore, Joseph stipulated that in 
Pharaoh's case it is God Who will respond to Pharaoh's welfare [u. 16], and the interpretation 
of such dreams are in God's exclusive Province — He and only He — determines who shall be 
His emissary in interpreting it (see comm, to 40:0). (Cf. Maharsha to Berachos ibid.). 
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tion, I will do it for the sake of your 
majesty — to tell you of my personal 
knowledge of an interpreter 
(Kodak; Ibn Ezra). 

Although I am about to mention 
my incarceration, I do not complain 
nor do I impugne Pharaoh's justice; 
for it was in punishment for my 
sins that I was imprisoned (Alshich; 
Sforno). 

My offenses (in plural) — my sin 
against Pharaoh, and my sin against 
Joseph in forgetting my promise to 
him (Chizkuni). 

— I am doubly guilty: firstly, by 
not having shown Joseph kindness 
by mentioning him to you; and 
secondly, in watching you suffer 
without telling you that he will 
know its meaning (Midrash). 

10. nVi? — Pharaoh 

had [once] become incensed [see 
above] at his servants. 

It is clear from this verse that 
Pharaoh was the royal title, not a 
personal name, for it would have 
otherwise been presumptuous for 
the cupbearer — or Joseph in v. 15 
— to have addressed the king as 
'Pharaoh' if that were his own 
name. Cf. Pharaoh-Necho in Jere¬ 
miah 46:2 where Pharaoh is the 
royal title and Necho his personal 
name (Ibn Ezra; Rashbam; Lekach 
Tov). 

D’OKi? nty riK) ’ilk — Me and the 
Chamberlain of the Bakers. 

Both of us were equally charged 
with the same crime — offending 


the king. Nothing about our crime 
or treatment could have suggested 
our ultimate fate so that Joseph 
could tailor his interpretations to fit 
the situation (Abarbanel). 

The double use of ’nk in this verse is not 
redundant but stylistic. Cf. double use of 
above 37:30 (Ibn Ezra). 

11. * 0 $ Dibrj npbrrn 

tun} — [And] we dreamt a dream on 
the same [lit. one] night — I and he. 

Both our dreams appeared alike. 
They were so similar that they 
would have misled any but the most 
Divinely inspired interpreter. 
Moreover, since both dreams occur¬ 
red on one night, the interpreter 
could have assumed that the same 
astrological influences would cause 
both our fates to be the same (A bar- 
bane l; Akeidah). 

inbrj pnnsa tf’k - Each of us 
dreamt according to the interpreta¬ 
tion of his dream. 

— I.e., each dream corresponded 
exactly with the interpretation that 
was given us [unlike the irrelevant 
interpretations offered you by your 
savants] ( Rashi). 

— Every detail of each dream was 
relevant to its interpretation; there 
was nothing extraneous in them 
(Akeidah). 

According to Ramban and Ibn 
Ezra to 40:5: Each dream faithfully 
prognosticated the future indicating 
that it was a true prophetic dream, 
not the kind which comes as a result 
of anxiety. 
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41 today. 10 Pharaoh had once become incensed at his 
10-12 servants and placed me in the ward of the house of 

the Chamberlain of the Butchers — me and the 
Chamberlain of the Bakers. 11 \Ne dreamt a dream on 
the same night, I and he; each of us dreamt according 
to the interpretation of his dream. 12 And there, with 
us, was a Hebrew youth, a slave of the Chamberlain 
of the Butchers. \Ne related it to him, and he in- 


12. Hyb n:?y nyj -nnK n\yi 
— And there with us was a 
Hebrew youth, a slave of the 
Chamberlain of the Butchers [or: 
Executioners]. 

Cursed are the wicked because 
even their favors are incomplete! 
The chamberlain recalled Joseph in 
the most disparaging terms [i.e. in 
terms which would by their very 
nature negate Joseph's worthiness 
of recognition and rise to power in 
Egyptian society. The cupbearer in¬ 
tended only to introduce Joseph to 
Pharaoh for the limited purpose of 
interpreting the dream and nothing 
more. The chamberlain feared that 
if Joseph achieved a position of 
power, he would avenge himself 
against the ingrate who had let two 
-years go by before mentioning him 
to Pharaoh]. He called Joseph *iyj, a 
youth — ignorant and unfit for dis¬ 
tinction; n^y, a Hebrew — a 
foreigner who does not even un¬ 
derstand our language [and the laws 
of Egypt prohibit anyone holding 
high office unless he is fluent in 
seventy languages (Nachalas 
Y aakov); furthermore, the Hebrews 
were detested by the Egyptians. See 
comm, to 39:6 and Ramban to 
41:36; cf. also derogatory connota¬ 
tion in 40:14]; l^y, a slave — and it 
is written in the laws of Egypt that a 
slave can neither be ruler nor wear 
the robes of a noble (Rashi). 

[However, as we shall see, the Hand 


of Providence prevailed and Pharaoh 
perceived exceptional greatness in 
Joseph. He circumvened these laws and 
promoted Joseph to the highest ranks of 
authority nevertheless — without regard 
to his background. See Ramban v. 38 
s.v. Kynjn], 

Others perceive less sinister 
motives in these designations. 

According to Radak: Since 
Joseph attended to their needs in 
prison [40:4] the Chamberlain 
referred to him as nyj [lit. youth] 
which is a term for attendant, 
regardless of age. [Cf. Exodus 
33:11; Moreh Nevuchim 2:32.] He 
mentioned that Joseph had been 
Potiphar's slave for identification 
purposes, since Joseph had been 
well known in that role. 

Haamek Davar similarly suggests 
that the implication of these 
designations was that the person 
whom the cupbearer was about to 
recommend to Pharaoh was certain¬ 
ly Divinely inspired in interpreting 
dreams inasmuch as he was but a 
*iyj, youth, who had no formal 
education in such matters; n^y, a 
Hebrew, and as such did not use 
witchcraft; a slave, and as such 
was certainly untutored [ Abarbanel 
and Ralbag interpret similarly]. 

These commentators emphasize 
that the cupbearer purposely used 
these derogatory terms so Pharaoh 
would not suspect that the 
cupbearer had an ulterior motive in 
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recommending a man who, if he 
succeeded in interpreting Pharaoh's 
dream, could rise to prominence. 

Rashi rejects the interpretation that the 
cupbearer meant well, because, by stigmatiz¬ 
ing Joseph as a slave, the cupbearer doomed 
him to insignificance since, as Rashi notes, it 
was contrary to Egyptian law for a slave to 
rise to power (Be'er Mayim Chaim). 

Oznaim I'Torah similarly observes that 
since these words were uttered by a wicked 
man the terms could not be interpreted 
favorably since it is an established axiom that 
the favors of the wicked are incomplete. 

irnbVn*nk — And he in¬ 

terpreted our dreams for us. 

These were different dreams and 
his interpretations drew the proper 
distinction between them (Ram- 
ban). 

“in9 inVna Wk — He interpreted for 
each in accordance with his dream 
[lit. man, according to his dream, 
did he interpret]. 

— In accordance with the dream 
and consistent with its contents 
(Rashi; Berachos 55b — see next 
verse); — as it was destined to befall 
each of us (Ramban). 


— He allowed no facet of the 
dream to go uninterpreted (Haamek 
Davar). 

13. rpn inp upto — Just as 
he interpreted for us so did it hap¬ 
pen. [1] 

I.e., he perceived the truth of the 
dreams, and as he interpreted each 
one, so it befell us. Cf. the expres¬ 
sion: every man according to his 
blessing he blessed him [49:28] — 
according to the blessing destined to 
befall him; he did not bless all with 
a common blessing, but gave each a 
unique one (Ramban). 

nbn into by rru/n ’nk — Me he 
restored to my post and him he 
hanged. 

The unnamed subject of the 
verbs, restored and hanged, clearly 
is Pharaoh, the primary subject of 
this entire episode beginning with 
v. 10: Pharaoh once became in¬ 
censed at his servants. The passage 
does not say who restored him since 
it was obviously the one with the 
power to do so — Pharaoh. This is 


1. The Talmud [Berachos 55b] derives from this passage that: ngn “inj< ]’3bln ninlbnn 
[On utp*-upjfij 'ttnT }”y) yin9n=), the outcome of every dream depends on its interpretation 
(lit. mouth) — i.e., the interpretation determines its meaning. However, Rava cautioned, the 
interpretation musf conform with the dream, as it is written (v. 12] he interpreted for each in 
accordance with his dream. (Cf. footnote to v. 8; Akeidah 129; Ein Y aakov; Y afeh Toar 89:8; 
footnote to 37:8; Ibn Ezra to 40:8.] 

In this connection, the Talmud (ibid.) mentions that there were twenty-four interpreters of 
dreams in Jerusalem. One Sage recorded that he once had a dream and he went to consult them 
all, but each interpretation differed from all the others. Nevertheless all the interpretations 
were fulfilled. 

Maharsha explains that the understanding of this esoteric concept — that one's speech can 
affect the outcome of a dream — lies in the cosmic influence our Sages attribute to speech: in 
blessings and curses, prayers and blessings, and in such concepts as the casting of a 'good' or 
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41 terpreted our dreams for us; he interpreted for each 
13-15 in accordance with his dream. 13 And it was that just 

as he interpreted for us so did it happen: me he 
restored to my post and him he hanged." 

14 So Pharaoh sent and summoned Joseph, and he 
was rushed from the dungeon. He shaved and 
changed his clothes, and he came to Pharaoh. 15 And 


the case with all elliptic passages 
which omit the obvious subjects of 
the verb (Rashi). 

It is proper etiquette to address 
royalty in third person (Abarbanel). 

Ibn Ezra [the Zohar interprets 
similarly] adds that following the 
Talmudic dictum [see footnote] that 
the outcome of every dream de¬ 
pends on its interpretation [a con¬ 
cept he discusses in 40:8], the sub¬ 
ject of this passage is Joseph — the 
implicit subject of the immediately 
preceding passages. By his positive 
interpretation of the dream, he 
[Joseph], in effect, restored the one 
to his post and caused the other to 
be hanged. 

14. qpvntj ni05 — 

So [lit. and] Pharaoh sent and sum- 
r moned [lit. called] Joseph. 

According to the traditional 
chronology [see Rosh Hashanah 
10b] Joseph was released from 
prison on Rosh Hashanah [in the 
year 2230 from Creation]. 

In Torah Anthology, R' Aryeh Kaplan 
[note 21] calculates accordingly that 'the 
King of Egypt in the time of Joseph was most 
probably Amenhotep I of the eighteenth 
dynasty who ruled 1545-1525 B.C.E.' [2217- 
2237 from Creation], 


-1130 in inarv] — And he was 
rushed [lit. and they made him run] 
from the dungeon [lit. pit]. 

He was rushed — in the manner 
of every case of Divine salvation 
which comes hastily and unex¬ 
pectedly. Similarly, the coming of 
the Messiah will be sudden and 
hasty [see Malachi 3:1] (Sforno). 

— Every Providential act which 
leads to the miraculous rescue of the 
downtrodden comes by surprise at 
the moment one least expects it, 
njnn rn?rt3, in a moment of inatten¬ 
tion [Sanhedrin 97a] (R' Munk). 

The term 113 [pit] refers to the prison 
which was made like a hole [dungeon]. 
Throughout Scripture, the term “ila 
similarly signifies hole, whether or not 
it contains water (Rashi). 

v»jnbpty cjbiT] nbi]] — [And] he 
shaved and changed his clothes. 

— Out of respect for royalty 
(Rashi; Mid rash). 

Rashi wishes to clarify that Joseph did not 
shave and change his clothes to celebrate his 
release, for Joseph did not yet know whether 
he was indeed freed permanently; it was 
rather specifically out of respect for the king 
(Mizrachi et al). 

Sforno cites Esther 4:2: if was forbid¬ 
den to enter the King's gate clothed with 
sackcloth. 


'evil' eye. (Cf. also the Rabbinic dictum (M oed Katan 16a; see comm, to 2:6): nnno nna 
o covenant has been made with the lips, i.e., the spoken word, even if unintentional, 
may contain a portent for the future, and often becomes fulfilled as if by prophecy.] 
Accordingly, the Sages caution [Berachos 56b] that since the effect of a dream is dependent 
upon its interpretation, it is important to think of an auspicious verse in conjunction with the 
symbolism of the dream — and generally seek a favorable interpretation — before one with a 
less favorable meaning comes to mind. 

* • * 

The Midrash records that a woman once told R' Eliezer, T dreamed that the upper chamber 
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15. Pharaoh relates his dream to 
Joseph. 

ink pK nnsi ’rmbn ni^n — f dreamt 
a dream , hwf no one can interpret it 

— There were interpreters, but 
none who could do the dream 
justice (Or HaChaim). [Cf 40:8.] 

itaKb Tpby — Now I 

heard it said of you [lit. and I heard 
about you saying]. 

The ’JK, I, is emphatic, the 
implication being: I, the King of 
Egypt — to whom no one would 
dare lie — have heard about your ta¬ 
lent in interpreting dreams. There¬ 
fore you need not go through the 
motions of modestly denying it; 
time is of the essence. Hear me out 
and interpret my dream (Chumash 
R' Peninim). 

ink nhDb Dibq yntyn — [That] you 
comprehend [lit. hear] a dream to 
interpret it. 

I.e., that you hear — listen and 
understand — a dream to interpret 
it. The verb y nv/ [hear] refers both 
to comprehension and listening. Cf. 
42:23 pjoi* 1 ynlty, Joseph under¬ 
stood; Deut. 28:49: A people whose 


language you shall not understand 
[yntyn] (Rashi). 

Cf. Deut. 6:7 bkntn yjjtf, hear — i.e. 
comprehend — O Israel King Belshaz¬ 
zar similarly told Daniel [Dan. 5:16]-. / 
have heard about you that you are able 
to interpret interpretations and to loos¬ 
en knots (R' Bachya). 

— I am informed that you listen 
to a dream so well that you decipher 
it from its very context. Finding 
solutions depends on listening 
properly. Of ten people who listen 
to a speech or a story, each one may 
hear it differently and only one cor¬ 
rectly (R' Hirsch). 

16 . ’ly 1 ?? — [That is] beyond me 
[lit. without me (Ibn Janach); see 
14:24]. 

— The wisdom [to interpret 
dreams] is not my own (Rashi) ... 

Rashi thus perceives the word to be a com¬ 
bination of bg, nof, ny, unto me — i.e., the 
power is not my own. It does not mean: Not I 
— i.e., I refuse to interpret it, for Joseph does 
proceed to interpret the dream for Pharaoh. 
The intent is that Joseph humbly gave credit 
to Whom credit was due, and acknowledged 
that the powers ascribed to him were not his 
own. Cf. comm, to 40:8 (Mizrachi; Tzeidah 
laDerech). 


in the second story of my house was split open.' 

'This indicates that you will conceive and bear a son,' R' Eliezer assured her. 

She left, and so it happened. 

She had the same dream again at some later "date. R' Eliezer repeated the interpretation and 
again it was fulfilled. 

Some time later, she had the same dream a third time. Again she went to R' Eliezer but he 
was away. So she related the dream to his disciples who interpreted it to mean that she would 
bury her husband. 

And this is exactly what occurred. 

When R' Eliezer returned and heard her cries of grief, he inquired what had happened. 
They told him about her dream and their interpretation, and R' Eliezer sternly rebuked them, 
'You have killed a man! The Torah explicitly intimates [in our verse] that dreams follow the 
mouth of the interpreter!' 
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41 Pharaoh said to Joseph, "I dreamt a dream, but no 
16-17 one can interpret it. Now I heard it said of you that 

you comprehend a dream to interpret it" 

16 Joseph answered Pharaoh saying, "That is 
beyond me. It is God Who will respond with 
Pharaoh's welfare." 

17 Then Pharaoh said to Joseph, "In my dream, 


nins olbtf n« tojp — It is 

f T T , V*l" ■ Vi 

God Who will respond with Phar¬ 
aoh's welfare. 

— I.e., it is God Who will place in 
my mouth an answer that will be for 
Pharaoh's welfare (Rashi). 

Ralbag interprets this as a prayer: 
'It is not my prerogative to interpret 
a dream as I wish, but as I am in¬ 
spired from Heaven.' Accordingly, 
Joseph prayed: May God respond 
with an interpretation favorable to 
Pharaoh. 

Because Joseph did not claim great¬ 
ness himself and attributed whatever 
wisdom he had to God, the Sages in 
Midrash Tanchuma maintain that he 
was rewarded by rising to greatness and 
sovereignty. 

Daniel similarly ascribed his powers 
to God when he was about to interpret 


Nebuchadnezzar's dream [Daniel 2:30]: 
This secret was revealed to me not 
because l possess more wisdom than 
any other being, but rather to make the 
interpretation known to the king. 
Daniel was rewarded by being clothed 
in purple, with a gold chain around his 
neck, and it was proclaimed about him 
that he would rule one third of the 
kingdom [ibid. 5:30]. 

Concerning such men Scripture 
writes [/ Samuel 2:30]: Those that 
honor Me I will honor (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

According to Ibn Ezra the word 
[respond ] has the connotation of provide 
[rujpjJ him with the joy of his heart. Ibn 
Janach interprets it as referring to Provi¬ 
dence, while Radak maintains that the literal 
interpretation respond connotes in this con¬ 
text the granting of His beneficence as if in 
response to prayer. 


- 17“24. Pharaoh's recapitulation of his dream. 

comparison of Pharaoh's account of the dream in the following verses with 
the Torah's narrative of it in verses 1-8 yields astonishing variations, omis¬ 
sions and additions. This parallel representation is graphically portrayed on the 
chart on the following pages: "Pharaoh's Dream: Variations and nuances." 

The commentators approach these nuances in different ways: 

Radak and Ramban do not elicit any special significance to these changes. Con¬ 
sistent with his commentary to the nuances in Eliezer's account to Laban in chapt. 
24, Radak maintains that 'in reported speech a person always varies his wording — 
adding or substracting as he sees fit, but always preserving the essential content... 
It is useless to look for any special reason for Pharaoh's omissions and additions; 
these are characteristic of any repetition or paraphrase; the words change but not 
the content.' 

See also Ibn Ezra to Exodus 20:1 for a similar interpretation. 

Along similar lines, Ramban [to v. 3] suggests that both accounts might really 
have been identical, but that the Torah may not have been concerned with matching 
all the details. 

Midrash Tanchuma, Zohar, and many of the later commentators however, e.g. 
Kli Yakar, Paaneach Raza, HaKsav V'HaKabbalah, Haamek Davar, R' Hirsch, 
perceive great significance in the subtle variations, additions and omissions. This is 
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especially so since the Torah usually economizes on its every word, and could have 
avoided the repetition entirely unless the differences were intentional. 

As Haamek Davar observes, 'The Torah did not have to make any changes in the 
account, but could simply have said. Then Pharaoh told Joseph his dream. The fact 
that the Torah did not do so indicates that there are details which were not ex¬ 
plained earlier, for special significance must be attached to every variation in the 
wording, and these we shall duly explain.' 

In general, the commentators who attribute significance to the variations main¬ 
tain either that Pharaoh did not grasp the implication of the symbolisms and 
therefore did not always lay due emphasis upon the essential key points of the 
dream when reporting it to Joseph, or that Pharaoh purposely disguised these es¬ 
sential points to test Joseph's veracity. Joseph passed the test; he was undaunted by 
Pharaoh's attempts and interpreted — to Pharaoh's satisfaction — the essence of the 
actual dream. 

Midrash Tanchuma records that each time Pharaoh deliberately changed the 
dream to confuse and test Joseph, Joseph would correct him saying, 'That is not 
what you dreamed.' Pharaoh was amazed and asked 'Were you eavesdropping on 
my dreams?' 

According to the latter interpretations, Joseph's remark in v. 32: olbnn nlat^n by] 
has two connotations: it alludes to Joseph's corrections of Pharaoh's intentional 
'iru/, alteration, of the dream, as well as the repetition of the vision. Both were in¬ 
dicative that the matter stands ready before God and God is hastening to acom- 
mplish it [u. 32]. (See Paaneach Raza; HaKsav V'HaKabbalah). 

The various perceptions of these nuances will be treated in the commentary to 
the subsequent verses. 


PHARAOH'S DREAM / Variations and Nuances 


JOSEPH'S REITERATION 

(verses 26—27) 

PHARAOH'S ACCOUNT 

(verses 17—24) 

THE SCRIPTURAL NARRATIVE 

(verses 1—3) 


'nSn-> ... 

In my dream, 

n)r\Q\ ... 

And Pharoah dreamt 


urn by nny 

behold! / was standing by 
the bank of the River— 

"iion by noy mm 
and behold! he was 
standing by the River— 

m? n? 

seven cows 

nSy “iioii jn rum 
ni-is 

when behold! out of the 

River there emerged 
seven cows, 

nVy nk’3 mm 
nni 

when behold! out of the 

River there emerged 
seven cows. 

nnorr 

the good ones 

"mn nan njg rrtitna 
physically healthy and 
beautiful of form , 

mjg nnnn rmup nur 
beautiful of appearance 
and physically healthy, 


inw njTnn) 
and they grazed in the 
marshland. 

inga nj'inni 

and they grazed 
in the marshland. 

nn?n iqbm 
and the seven cow* 

mi? iqw mm 
innrm n^by nnnp 

Then behold! seven other 
cows emerged after them 

nnp yjip mm 
im-irii* mSy nnnp 

Then behold! seven other 
cows emerged after them 



out of the River, 


ni'?! 



scrawny, 


mgm nm*} 

emaciated ana inferior 

-»kd min) 

and of very inferior form 

-ifcg nipTI 

and of emaciated flesh. 

mop mini 

inferior of appearance 

mpm 

and of lean flesh; 
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JOSEPH'S REITERATION 

PHARAOH'S ACCOUNT 

THl SCRIPTURAL NARRATIVE 

imp# nSy? 
who emerged after them 

*? 3 a njrg 'jvk? k 4 ? 
yi 1 ? onw yiK 

I lhn*r never seen the like s 
of them in all fire land 0/ Egypf 
for m/eriorify. 

nnpg by* npbyni 
"lira nptef ^y 

fhey sfooa rtejf to the cows 
on the bank of the River. 


nnpn njSa*ni 
nianm nipin 

Then fhe eotus, 
emaciated and inferior, 
ate up 

ningn n)^aKni 
"upan npm nmon niy*i 

Then fhe coivs. 
inferior of appearance 
ana of thin flesh , <ife up 


nnpn ny n k 

ihf Seven OOtVS, 

mug vav pk 

fhe sruert cows, 


nuunarr 

fhe first ones. 

n*7TO pd^ 

handsome 0 / appearance 


nKnar 1 

fhe healthy ones; 

monam 

arid fhe healfhy ones. 


n»ip Sn njKSip] 
nJ3ip 7K IK} >D JTJ1J kVi 
nYnrg itfip Jn jrrmoi 
thus they came inside them 
but it was not apparent 
that they had come inside them 
for their appearance remained as 
inferior as at first , 



r? 1 *] 

Then / awoke. 

ny-ig yp^i 

Then Tharaon awoke 


'■o^rra m*] 

Then 1 sato in my dream 

nw uhtjn lym) 

He fell asleep ana dreamf 
a second time— 

vawi 

and the seven ears of grain 

nSv yaw nan 1 

inr< napa 

and behold/ seven ears 0 / grain 
were sprouting on a single stalk r 

niSy o'Saw yaw rum 
inn mpa 

and behold/ seven ears of grain 
were sprouting on a single Stalk, 

nau* 

the good ones 

niaui nuta 

1 

full and good. 

niaui pinna 
healthy and good. 

yjun 

and the seven ears of grain 

n'b}W V3v rum 

And behold! seven ears of grain , 

Q'b^v yaw rum 

And behold! seven ears of grain , 

mfnri 

the empty ones 

nipn ninjy 
shriveled, film. 

mpi 

fhin 

□'“ipn mmw 

scorched by the east wind 

enp monw 

scorched by fhe east ivrnd. 

onp nsnwi 

and scorched by the east wind, 


Drr*3C)N ninny 
ivere growing after fhem. 

15HW 1 ninpy 
were groiving after them. 


O'bawn jy^an] 
npnn 

Then fhe seven fhin ears of grain 
swallowed up 

o^awri njy*?an] 
nipin 

Then fhe seven thin ears of grain 
scvalloived up 


mabn o^K/n yaitf pk 
fhe seven good ears of grain. 

w PK 
nlKTrpm nmnag 
fhe seven healthy 
and full ears of grain. 



□i*7n mm ny^a TP") 

Pharaoh awoke and 
behold! it had been a dream. 
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JOSEPH’S REITERATION 

PHARAOH'S ACCOUNT 

THE SCRIPTURAL NARRATIVE 


D’mnns -idkj 

And l said [this) 
to the necromancers— 

DV9H] ‘TT] 

nic Kn;p] iVjtf 1 ] imi 
nin D T 7^fP 

nins 

idSo nii on? 

And it was in fhe morning: 
his spirit was agitated , so 
he sent and summoned 
all the necromancers of Egypt 
and all its wise men . 

And Pharaoh related hij 
dream to them— 


Til? 

but no one could explain 
(if) to me. 

nyngS ojiik "inis pm 
but none could interpret 
them for Pharaoh. 


17. -Tton ngty-by iny ^jn ’pbng - 

In my dream, behold! I was 
standing onthe bank of the River. 

Since the Nile was venerated as a 
god of Egypt (see comm, to v. 1), 
Pharaoh delicately avoided mention 
that he stood on the river, which 
would connote a feeling of super¬ 
iority over his god. Instead he said 
that he stood on the bank of the 
River (Kli Y akar). 

18. “ix'n nt') ityg niton? - 

Robust [lit. healthy of flesh] and 
handsome pit. beautiful of form]. 

In his dream these terms are in 
the reverse order [u. 2], indicating 
that his initial perception of them 
was in that order. “Furthermore, u. 2 
used the expression ntajp nisi, lit. 
beautiful of appearance. Radak 
maintains that such minor reversals 
of order and detail are insignificant 
as long as the essence of the descrip¬ 
tion remains unchanged. 

Haamek Davar, however, notes a 


significance even in this seemingly 
minor change of detail. The initial ac¬ 
count of the dream (v. 2) first described 
the cows as n*rm nib’, beautiful of 
appearance, a characteristic which 
refers to the healthy, attractive sheen of 
their hide. Then they were described as 
nip? nlK’t?, lit. healthy of flesh [i.e., 
robust ]. The implication is that their 
attractive external appearance is 
emphasized. This indicated that during 
the good years, Egypt would be a center 
of commerce that would be a magnet to 
other nations. In our verse, however, 
the emphasis is on the nip?, flesh. In 
this context, iKh nb’l, literally 
beautiful of form , means that the 
animals looked extremely fat and meaty, 
like pregnant cows. This was to indicate 
that Egypt would supply sustenance to 
other countries — like a pregnant cow 
that would give birth and nurse its 
young. Cf. Kli Y akar who infers from 
Pharaoh's use of these two terms — and 
the order in which he reported them — 
that he wished to emphasize to Joseph 
that the health and beauty of the cows 
was a gift of the god Nile from which 
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41 behold! 1 was standing upon the bank of the River. 

18-19 18 When out of the River there emerged seven cows , 

robust and handsome, and they were grazing in the 
marshland. 19 Suddenly, seven other cows emerged 
after them — scrawny and of very inferior form and 
of emaciated flesh; I have never seen inferiority like 


they emerged. That the animals were 
Ptp} nlKna, robust [lit. healthy of 
flesh], and fat could be taken as a 
natural consequence of their well- 
watered, fertile habitat; any animal 
could be expected to be well fed and 
robust if it grew up in a land of abun¬ 
dance. But these cows had a further 
characteristic — they were PJKh nb’, 
handsome of form, and with beautifully 
formed features. That sort of beauty is 
Cod-given; water and pasture land can¬ 
not affect an animal's features. The 
presence of even this second 
characteristic showed that the "divine" 
Nile was responsible. 

19"21. R' Hirsch infers from 
Pharaoh's elaborate description of 
the bad cows that they made a far 
stronger impression on him than 
did the good ones. He stresses bad 
qualities in order to emphasize the 
impression they made on him. 

-19. irn^nK nibly nnntc nnp'SW 

— Seven other cows emerged [lit. 
went up] after them. 

In repeating the dream, Pharaoh 
fails to mention that the emaciated 
cows emerged “ilioo pp, from the 
River (see v. 3). This was because 
the Nile, as noted, was venerated as 
a god, and Pharaoh delicately 
wished to avoid the connotation 
that something ugly and auguring 
misfortune could emanate from the 
gods ffC/i Y akar; Akeidah; Bereishis 
Rabbosi). 

*ikp Jilini nib? — Scrawny, 
and of very inferior [lit. bad] form. 

Pharaoh added that they were 
nlbp, scrawny; and he substituted 


TKtp “lKh nljn, of very inferior 
form , for ilk*?)? nljn, of inferior ap¬ 
pearance. According to Ibn Ezra, 
the implication of both terms is 
generally the same, while according 
to the Midrash, as mentioned in the 
Prefatory Comment above, this was 
yet another illustration of how 
Pharaoh deliberately changed the 
dream to test Joseph, but in every 
case — much to Pharaoh's astonish¬ 
ment — Joseph brought the dis¬ 
crepancy to his attention. 

The translation scrawny follows Rashi 
who explains nlbp as lean, citing II Samuel 
13:4: Why are you becoming bp, lean? 

R' Hirsch relates bp to its meaning of poor 

— hence needy, miserable. 

"lty} nip’ll — And of emaciated 
flesh. 

Throughout Scripture the term 
nipn means lacking flesh (Rashi). 

That is, the word pp [but; only] from the 
root ppP always denotes a limitation. — 
Hence whenever, the term nlpp occurs in 
Scripture it contextually means: limited in 
flesh. It is thus to be distinguished from the 
words p^p and nlp’p which means empty 
(Mizrachi; Cur Aryeh). 

[See comm, to nlpp in v. 27.] 

They were so emaciated that they had 
absolutely no flesh between their skin 
and bones, in contrast to the fat cows 
that were so full they appeared to be 
pregnant (Haamek Davar). 

When Pharaoh described these cows 
as nty} nlpp, of emaciated flesh, Joseph 
interjected 'you did not see them so, but 
Ptpa nlpp, gaunt [of lean flesh]' 
(Tanchuma). 

yhb on*)? njrq ’rrKP Kb 

— / have never seen inferiority like 
theirs in all the land of Egypt. 
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This phrase does not occur in the 
original account of the dream in v. 
3. 

[In the most literal sense, it would 
have been out of context for the 
Torah to interrupt a report of the 
dream with Pharaoh's personal 
impression that he had never before 
seen such inferior cows. (Comp. 
Rashbam to v. 21 s.v. jrptnni).] Ac¬ 
cordingly, Kli Yakar suggests that 
Pharaoh purposely added this fact 
for a specific reason: Sometimes 
dreams are the product of what one 
has seen or fantasized during the 
day. Pharaoh wanted to emphasize 
that the inferior cows of his dream 
were not merely the product of his 
imagination, for he had never 
before seen such inferior cows. 

Furthermore, it is noted that 
Pharaoh omitted in this account 
that these cows stood next to the 
cows on the bank of the river [see 
comm, above, v. 2]. 

20. nijnni mpnn nrgn rubgNfri 
DKn 3 n nilu/ton nn^n jq# hn — 

And the emaciated and inferior 
cows ate up the first seven healthy 
cows. 

Joseph perceived this as a sign 
that surplus food from the seven 
abundant years would nourish the 
Egyptians during the seven years of 


famine, and that accordingly, they 
should set aside a reserve for those 
years (Ramban v. 4). 

21. ng?“ip bj* njKhn] — Thus, they 
came inside them. 

— I.e. the fat cows entered the 
bodies of the emaciated cows. The 
phrase suggests that they were 
swallowed whole (Sechel Tov). 

n^np-btj nq-'a jnii nV] — But it 
was not apparent pit. and it was not 
known] that they had come inside 
them. 

I.e. it remained unrecognizable 
that they consumed them ... 

nbnm up*c3 an irPKim — For their 

t * : ~ v *■! ™ " l v i - 

appearance remained as inferior as 
at first. 

Their appearance — i.e., the ap¬ 
pearance of each of them. This ex¬ 
plains why the adjective in* in¬ 
ferior, is in the singular (Ibn Ezra). 

This observation is not men¬ 
tioned in the earlier account of the 
dream [see v. 4]. Pharaoh added it 
now because he realized while 
reporting the dream that he had not 
noticed any difference in the 
emaciated cows. In the original nar¬ 
rative of the dream, however, it 
would have been inappropriate for 
the Torah to embellish the facts 
with Pharaoh's personal impres¬ 
sions (Rashbam). 
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41 theirs in all the land of Egypt 20 And the emaciated 
20-23 cmd inferior cows ate up the first seven healthy cows. 

21 Thus they came inside them . But it was not ap¬ 
parent that they had come inside them, for their ap¬ 
pearance remained as inferior as at first. Then I 
awoke. 22 1 then saw in my dream: Behold! seven ears 
of grain were sprouting on a single stalk — full and 
good. 23 And suddenly! seven ears of grain, withered, 
thin and scorched by the east wind were growing 


[See comm, of Ramban cited in v. 
31 below.] 

22. kikj — / then saw in my 
dream. 

iriK nm nby mbatf iq# rum — 

_▼ . • ™ . ■ i 

Behold — seven ears of grain were 
sprouting [lit. going up] on a 
single stalk. 

maui nKbn — Full and good. 

Full — i.e., full of kernels 
(Ralbag). 

In verse 5 the expression used is 
nlaui nltcna, healthy and good. Ibn 
Ezra (ad. loc.) comments that regarding 
plant life the terms full and healthy are 
synonymous. Avi Ezer maintains, 
however, that there is a distinction 
between the terms: healthy implies that 
something is free of insect ravages, 
while full means full of kernels. Since in 
Hebrew the term Kn^, healthy , is not 
commonly used of non-humans, Ibn 
Ezra is merely observing that it is a bor¬ 
rowed term to denote fullness. 

According to Haamek Davar, the 
connotation of fullness is that there 
would be grain enough even to export 
from Egypt, while the term healthy sug¬ 
gests that the grain would last a long 
time. 

23. rtipi nitm yaiy rum 

niDnip — And suddenly! seven 

ears of grain, withered, thin , [and] 
scorched by the east wind. 

The translation of nln^Y as 
withered follows Rashi who ex¬ 


plains that the word is related to the 
cognate Aramaic term stone. 

Accordingly, in our passage these 
ears lacked moisture and became as 
hard as wood or stone. [Some ver¬ 
sions of Rashi read: and as dry as 
stone.] 

Rashi also cites Onkelos who renders: 
7 ’jpb, whose blossoms were stricken — i.e., 
they were void of everything but their 
[withered] blossoms, for they were emptied 
of their grain. 

Thus Rashi is of the opinion that Onkelos 
takes nlnjy in the sense of empty, while in 
his own opinion it means hard (Be'er 
Yitzchak). 

On linguistic grounds, Ramban denies 
that this has anything to do with the blos¬ 
soms. Citing the Talmudic use of the word 
nnux in Berachos 39a, he maintains that 
ntrny essentially means separated [frag¬ 
mented; (Rashi there interprets the word as 
'dry' consistent with his commentary here)]. 
The interpretation according to Onkelos ' use 
of the term is accordingly: cut; deficient. 

Essentially, Ramban explains that 
there were portions on the ears void of 
kernels while higher up on the stalks 
the ears were scorched and entirely 
empty. 

In interpreting the dream [u. 27], Joseph 
did not repeat this term, because he knew 
that Pharaoh had added it merely to test him 
and it was not part of his actual dream (Sifsei 
Chachomim). As the Midrash notes: Joseph 
said, 'It is notninuy, withered ones, that you 
saw, but nlpi, thin ones/ According to 
Ramban, however, in Joseph's interpretation 
[u. 27] he substituted it with the word nlpn 
which Ramban interprets as empty [but 
which Rashi, consistent with his interpreta¬ 
tion in v. 19, interprets as lean]. See comm, to 
v. 17. 
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24. o’b^tyn iw n# ... jvbnni 
niabn — Then [lit. and] the thin 
ears of grain swallowed up the 
seven good ears. 

[In v. 7 the adjectives arenlKngn 
niKbjpm healthy and full .] 

'b inn pKi n , »n^nnn-bi< nnK) — 
[And] / said this to the necroman¬ 
cers (see v. 8) but no one could ex¬ 
plain [lit. tell] it to me. 

Pharaoh did not mention that he 
had summoned the wise men as 
well. Pharaoh had apparently not 
been so astonished that the wise 
men — who rely on logic — could 
not fathom the inner symbolisms of 
his dream. He was dismayed, rather, 
that the necromancers — who could 
use 'magic' to decipher the dream — 
were also unable to interpret it 
(Haamek Davar). 

[Furthermore, Pharaoh apparent¬ 
ly finds it beneath his dignity to 
mention that when he awoke ( v. 8): 
Inn oy^rn, his spirit was agitated.] 


25. Joseph's interpretation. 

ion nnK nins nlbrj — The dream of 
Pharaoh is a single one. 

Both dreams complement each 
other: they are two components of a 
cogent whole. The cows represent 
plowing, and the ears of grain 
represent reaping (Abarbanel. 

nip? 1 ? nun njyy onbKn hk — 
What God is about to do [lit. that 
which God does] He has told 
to Pharaoh. 

— This has been revealed to 
Pharaoh because only he can take 
the necessary measures to deal with 
the situation (Rashbam). 

Because the dream concerns mat¬ 
ters of State, God sent it directly to 
Pharaoh. God wished to com¬ 
municate with Pharaoh only 
through His own agent who can 
translate the Divine language clear¬ 
ly; that is why Pharaoh's wizards 
cannot interpret the dream (Al- 
shich).w 

Cf. the Talmudic dictum [Berachos 


1. Joseph placed heavy emphasis on the fact that God was communicating His intentions 
directly to Pharaoh; not only did Joseph make the point in this verse, he repeated it in v. 28. 
There were two reasons for this insistence: The dreams occurred on the night of Rosh 
Hashanah [Rosh Hashanah 10b; see comm, to v. 14], a time when dreams are particularly 
auspicious since a country's destiny, including its fertility and drought, are decided then. [Cf. 
Ein Yaakov ad. loc.] Furthermore, the dreams were communicated to the ruler of the nation. 
R' Yitzchak teaches that the more prominent a person, the more significant a revelation 
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41 after them. 24 Then the thin ears of grain swallowed 
24-27 wp the seven good ears. I said this to the necroman¬ 
cers, but no one could explain it to me." 

15 Joseph said to Pharaoh, "The dream of Pharaoh 
is a single one. What God is about to do, He has told 
to Pharaoh: 26 The seven good cows are seven years, 
and the good ears are seven years, it is one dream. 
27 Now, the seven emaciated and bad cows who 
emerged after them are seven years as are the seven 
emaciated ears scorched by the east wind. There shall 


55a]: 'There are three things which the 
Holy One Blessed be He, proclaims 
Himself, namely: famine, plenty, and a 
good provider' [Scriptural verses are 
cited for each]. Or HaChaim comments 
that all three proclamations were in¬ 
herent in Joseph's interpretation: The 
famine in v. 27; the plenty in v. 29; and 
the good provider in verses 33-34. 

In referring to the case of the seven 
good years, Joseph used the expression 
God 'has told ["Pan] to Pharaoh / since it 
alluded to a period that was near at 
hand; but with reference to the famine 
he said [u. 28], ‘what God is about to do 
He has shown [n^nn] to Pharaoh,' 
because that was to take place in the dis¬ 
tant future and show is a more ap¬ 
propriate term in such a case (Rashi). 

26. yrntorr nn? ya# 

D’3^ y?^ rnun yn$n 

nan — The seven good cows are 
seven years and the good ears are 
seven years. 

I.e., they represent the same 
seven years [not a total of fourteen). 
— This is the implication in this 
verse of Kart tnK DlVrj, it is one 
dream (Mizrachi)]. The reason the 
dream was repeated was not to sug¬ 
gest that there would be fourteen 


years of plenty, but because the 
matter has been set in motion and is 
about to happen, as Joseph express¬ 
ly told him in v. 32 (Rashi). 

Joseph understood that the units 
referred to years [rather than 
months or days] because famine 
and abundance run in yearly cycles 
(B'chor Shor). 

27. nan n'jip JW ... nln^n y— 
Now the seven emaciated and bad 
[i.e., ugly] cows who emerged after 
them are seven years. 

an^n ntpnn y 3^1 — 

As are [lit. and] the seven emaciated 
ears scorched by the east wind. 

According to the implication of Rashi 
in v. 19, the meaning of nlpi through¬ 
out Scripture means emaciated while 
Ramban in v. 23 appears to render it 
empty. Onkelos translates it Kivpb, 
stricken. 

Beer Y itzchak to u. 19, interprets Rashi to 
agree that the word in our verse means empty 
because it is vowelized nip - } (from pn, emp¬ 
ty) rather than nip’} as in v. 19. Most com¬ 
mentators to Rashi disagree, however, main¬ 
taining that only if the word is spelled with a 
yud [p'i3 would Rashi render it as empty. 

[To the Torah's description of the in¬ 
ferior ears (v. 6), Pharaoh added the ad- 


granted him. Pharaoh's Rosh Hashanah dream, therefore, was vital to all of Egypt (Zohar). 

In the same vein, R‘ Bachya cites Proverbs 21:1: Like streams of water is the king's heart in 
the hand of HASHEM. Knowing that God exercises such intimate control over rulers, he 
realized that a revelation to the king of the world's greatest power was important to the entire 
nation. Coming on the night of judgment, Rosh Hashanah, the dream could only be a revela¬ 
tion of God's imminent intentions. 
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jective nlnay, shriveled. Reacting to 
Pharaoh's obvious emphasis on their in¬ 
feriority, Joseph referred to them by the 
even stronger term nlpn, emaciated [or 
empty]. 

nyn ’ 3 # V3\^ rn 1 — There shall be 
seven years of famine. 

Although the dream began with 
visions of the seven years of abun¬ 
dance, Joseph began his interpreta¬ 
tion with the prediction of the 
famine because only thereby could 
he attract Pharaoh's serious atten¬ 
tion. Egypt was such a fertile, 
wealthy country — Scripture 
(13:10) calls it a garden of HASHEM 
— that prosperity was taken for 
granted. Even the seven years of 
abundance was not considered con¬ 
clusive proof of Joseph's wisdom; 
accordingly, only when the famine 
arrived do we read [v. 54]: 'The 
seven years of famine began ap¬ 
proaching just as Joseph had 
foretold,' for the truth of Joseph's 
prediction was not realized until the 
famine began. By singling out the 
famine, Joseph made the point that 
God had forewarned Pharaoh of 
impending disaster to assure the 
country's survival (Ramban). 

Furthermore, he mentioned the 
famine first because knowledge of 
the abundance was necessary only 
because it made it possible to plan 
for the following famine (Or 
HaChaim). 


28. ning-nK nmn ... nnin Kin — 

I ^ T IV T V — 

It is the matter that I have spoken to 
Pharaoh: What God is about to do 
He has shown to Pharaoh. 

Thereby allowing the king to 
make provisions for saving his sub¬ 
jects in the future (Sforno). 

[On the use here of shown in¬ 
stead of told see comm, to v. 25.] 

29. [Having outlined the general 
interpretation of the dream, Joseph 
now proceeds to interpret it in 
detail.] 

niK} }Q# nan— Behold! seven 
years are coming. 

nan, behold, in this context 
denotes immediacy (Ralbag). 

onyn ^ - A i reaf 

abundance throughout all the land 
of Egypt. 

— An abundance even greater 
than usual. Moreover, this abun¬ 
dance will be throughout all the 
land of Egypt not only in the areas 
adjoining the Nile itself where the 
land is irrigated by its overflow 
(Abarbanel). 

This passage implies that the 
abundance was only in the land of 
Egypt, whereas no such limitation is 
made regarding the famine 
predicted in the following verse. 
That the famine would extend to 
other lands may be indicated by 
Pharaoh's vision that the good cows 
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41 be seven years of famine . 28 It is the matter that I have 
28-31 spoken to Pharaoh: What Cod is about to do He has 

shown to Pharaoh. 

19 "Behold! seven years are coming — a great abun¬ 
dance throughout all the land of Egypt. 30 Then seven 
years of famine will arise after them; and all the 
abundance in the land of Egypt will be forgotten. The 
famine will ravage the land. 31 And the abundance 


remained in the reed grass near the 
river in Egypt [u. 2], whereas the in¬ 
ferior cows wandered away — 
Pharaoh knew not where — imply¬ 
ing that the famine would spread 
beyond the borders of Egypt 
(Ramban v. 2). 

30. ]irnq& vy iw inji - 

Then seven years of famine will 
arise after them. 

— They will 'arise' as if they had 
until this point been restrained in¬ 
voluntarily and are now coming to 
collect their due (Zohar). 

I.e., though the good years will come 
[p. 29] as a friend, the seven years of 
famine will rise up — a term used for 
violence as above 4:8; Deut. 19:11 (Oz- 
naim VTorah). 

nnyn igtorrb} rrsiftti — And 
all the abundance in the land of 
Egypt will be forgotten. 

Even healthy, strong people will 
become enfeebled during the famine 
as if there had never been abun¬ 
dance at all (Haamek Davar). 

— That people will 'forget' the 
abundance is not ingratitude. 
Someone who is tormented by 
hunger forgets that he was ever 
satisfied (Alshich). 

According to Rashi, this con¬ 
stituted Joseph's interpretation of 
the ny’b}, the 'swallowing ' [of the 
healthy stalks by the thin stalks (u. 

n) 


fin u. 4, however, Rashi writes that it was 
the vision of the fat cows eating the 
emaciated cows that inspired Joseph's in¬ 
terpretation in this verse. See footnote there 
for an explanation of why Rashi changes 
metaphors.] 

According to Ramban [ibid.], 
however, Joseph's interpretation in 
this verse as well as the next was in¬ 
spired by v. 21: But it was not ap¬ 
parent that they had come inside 
them for their appearance remained 
as inferior as at first. 

yiKcrnijc ayin - [And] the 
famine will ravage [lit. consume ] 
the land. 

— Unless previous precautions 
and taken (Akeidas Y itzchak). 

— The whole region, not just the 
land of Egypt ; for the famine would 
be universal. However, since the 
abundance would be limited to 
Egypt, other countries would be un¬ 
able to store up food although they 
undoubtedly heard about the im¬ 
pending famine, since the matter 
was well known (Ramban v. 2). 

This 'ravaging' refers to areas 
[even in Egypt] which will lack the 
foresight or ability to prepare 
against the famine — they will be 
utterly consumed. This was sym¬ 
bolized in the dream by the inferior 
stalks which were devoid of kernels 
(Haamek Davar). 

Targum Yonasan renders: The 
famine will consume the inhabitants 
of the land [comp. u. 47]. 
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31. nynn ’JQn y^ y^tyn y^’ Kbi 
ikn Kin 1 ?^ ’3 p“nrtK Kinn — And 
the abundance will be unknown in 
the land in the face of that subse¬ 
quent famine — for it will be terribly 
severe. 

I.e., the surplus that the land en¬ 
joyed will not be recognizable 
because of the terrible famine that 
will follow it. 

According to Ramban [u. 4] and 
Rashi to our verse this constituted 
Joseph's interpretation of 'thus they 
[the fat cows] came inside them [the 
emaciated cows] but it was not ap¬ 
parent that they had come in¬ 
side them' [u. 21]. The fact that the 
emaciated cows did not themselves 
become fattened even after having 
consumed the fat cows, indicated to 
Joseph that the stores of the seven 
abundant years would barely suf¬ 
fice to support life, but nothing 
more. [Though people would find 
sustenance in the famine from the 
hoarded abundance of the preced¬ 
ing seven years, they would not 
become 'fattened' by it — it would 
supply only their basic needs. This 
is what motivated Joseph's advice in 
the following verses.] 

[Where Ramban and Rashi differ is that 
Ramban maintains that Joseph's interpreta¬ 
tion in both this and the previous verse was 
inspired by v. 21, while Rashi maintains that 
the previous verse was based on the in¬ 
terpretation of the 'eating' and 'swallowing' 
described in verses 4 and 24 respectively.] 

Haamek Davar maintains that this is 
an independent statement not referring 
to the famine: Even during the years of 
abundance themselves, the abundance 
will not be apparent, because so much 


of the grain will have to be hoarded for 
the impending famine. 

Abarbanel interprets: The [former] 
abundance will be unknown in the land 
— i.e., during the subsequent years of 
famine the soil will become so arid that 
it will be unrecognizable in the soil itself 
[ynKp] that the ground was ever fertile 
and abundant. 

32. ning-b# olbctn ni^rr byi 
— As for the repetition of the 
dream to Pharaoh twice. 

Although the dreams were not 
truly identical, Joseph used the 
word repetition with reference to 
the identical themes of the two 
dreams: the cows and the ears of 
grain. By twice he refers to the fact 
that both dreams occurred on the 
same night. The repetition attested 
to the fact that the matter is set and 
established by Cod, while the fact 
that both dreams occurred in the 
same night attested to the fact that 
Cod is hastening to make it 
materialize (Ibn Ezra). 

According to Ramban, however, 
the repeated symbolism was not in¬ 
tended to prove that God's plan was 
complete, but was an integral part 
of the message — the cows 
representing plowing and the stalks 
representing harvesting [see comm. 
to v. 2\. Thus, the repetition men¬ 
tioned by Joseph is the unusual fact 
that these symbolisms were shown 
to Pharaoh in two separate dreams 
on the same night, instead of com¬ 
bining both plowing and harvesting 
in a single dream. That the two 
symbolisms were shown in separate 
dreams indicated both that the mat- 
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41 will be unknown in the land in the face of the subse- 

32 quent famine — for it will be terribly severe. 32 As for 

the repetition of the dream to Pharaoh twice, it is 
because the matter stands ready before God and God 
is hastening to accomplish it. 


ter was determined by God and that 
He is rushing to make it material¬ 
ize. 

The observation has been made that 
Joseph's statement is important for the 
understanding of Biblical style. Repeti¬ 
tion and parallelism indicate determina¬ 
tion and emphasis. Comp, also such 
Scriptural idioms as bsKh SbK, you 
shall surely eat, mnn nln, you shall 
surely die. 

[Some perceive in the word a sug¬ 

gestion of Pharaoh's having constantly 
changed the dream to confuse Joseph and 
test his veracity. See Prefatory Comment to 
v. 17.] 

D’rfyji? Dyo v? - It is 

because the matter stands ready 
before [lit. from ] God. 

The term in this context 
means prepared; ready (Rashi). 

Thus it is synonymous with Exodus 19:11 
□’313? I’iii, let them be ‘ready.' It is different 
from p3j, correct, in Deuf. 13:15: npK 

the matter is true and 'correct' 
(Mizrachi). 

Onkelos renders: It is a confirmed 
thing before God. 

— And accordingly it is irrevocable 
(Malbim). 

(This apparently is based on Berachos 
55b which cites our verse as proof that 
repetitive dreams are fulfilled.] 


inte/ift □■‘rrbtjn — And God is 

hastening to accomplish if. 111 

[Lit. to do it. The connotation of 
the verb rwv, do, in this context is 
to put something into its ultimate 
condition; to cause it to materialize 
(see Ramban to 1:7).] 

Rashbam observes that although 
the symbolism of Joseph's own 
dream had also been repeated — in 
the form of sheaves and stars 
respectively [37:7, 9] — they were 
not dreamt on the same night. 
Therefore there could be a long 
delay before their fulfillment. 

33. Joseph's plan. 

The following was not mere 
counsel, for was Joseph asked to be 
Pharaoh's counselor? — Joseph 
dared to offer the following plan 
only because he perceived it to be 
part of the interpretation of the 
dream itself. As noted in the comm. 
to v. 4, the vision of the fat cows ab¬ 
sorbed by the lean ones was an ab¬ 
solute sign to Joseph that the plenty 
of the abundant years would be 
used during the famine, indicating 
that food from the abundant years 
should be set aside for the famine. 


1. According to the rules of syntax Joseph should not have repeated God's Name in this 
phrase; since God is the subject of the previous phrase, Joseph should have used the pronoun 
He. However, throughout these verses we see Joseph emphasizing to Pharaoh that it is God 
Who is the Doer and Teller [v. 25], the Shower [v. 28], and the One Who is hastening to ac¬ 
complish it. Thus Gcd is mentioned twice in this verse to accentuate the central role of Divine 
Providence. 

Joseph achieves this proclamation of God's omnipotence in the midst of an idolatrous world 
not by a lecture or a discourse, but by the rhetoric device of repeating His Name. 

Pharaoh responded to this device by himself proclaiming Joseph as a man in whom is the 
spirit of God (v. 38], and instead of describing Joseph as merely an expert as he did in v, 15, he 
acknowledges that 'God has informed you of all this' [v. 39], 

Thus, as a result of Joseph's daring, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, defers for the first time to the 
supreme King of Kings (Akeidas Yitzchak; Alshich). 
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Joseph felt compelled to offer this 
proposal in the context of the in¬ 
terpretation (Ramban). 

[According to the implication of 
Rashi and others, Joseph's advice was 
not part of the interpretation. Rather, 
encouraged by the successful climate of 
his royal audience Joseph trusted in the 
Divine Presence that obviously guided 
his actions and ventured to offer the 
proposal on his own — confident of 
God's Protection. (Cf. footnote to v. 4 
s.v. njbaKh]).] See also R' Munk below 
s.v. DDm 113} tt^K. 

r ▼ 1 * T ' 

Sforno maintains that the advice 
flowed naturally from the interpreta¬ 
tion. Since God's purpose in letting 
Pharaoh know all this was to enable him 
to provide against the famine, it fol¬ 
lowed that Pharaoh should undertake 
the following preventative steps. 

R' Avraham ben HaRambam cites his 
father that Joseph offered this un¬ 
solicited advice to demonstrate to 
Pharaoh that his interpretation was not 
merely the result of his own specula¬ 
tion, but was definitive and absolute, 
and therefore it was only natural that 
the monarch would want to implement 
certain procedures to forestall disaster. 
For as maintained by R' Avraham 
HaChassid, whom he also cites, Joseph 
offered the advice as an act of compas¬ 
sion so that the land will not perish in 
the famine [u. 36]. He was apprehensive 
that Pharaoh and his courtiers might 
otherwise not be stirred to action. 

The Zohar states that Joseph was told 
the interpretation of Pharaoh's dream 
by prophetic inspiration and was also 
informed at that time that Pharaoh 


would appoint a discerning and wise 
man whose plan would save the pop¬ 
ulace from starvation. Joseph therefore 
felt compelled to relate every facet of his 
prophetic vision since [as noted in 
Sanhedrin 89a] 'one who suppresses his 
prophecy [IrtKiai nK Utolart] is liable to 
the death penalty at the hands of 
heaven.' 

nrijn — Now. 

I.e., immediately; time is a major 
factor in its fulfillment f/bn Caspi). 

njng K“P — Let Pharaoh seek out 
[lit. look]. 

I.e. choose, select, as in 22:8: God 
will seek out [ni**v] for Himself the 
lamb for the offering, my son. ... It 
is Pharaoh himself who must do 
this since the dream was revealed to 
him (HaKsav V' HaKabbalah). 

□gm tt/’K — A discerning [lit. 
understanding] and wise man. 

Discerning — who will under¬ 
stand how much food to leave for 
the needs of the people in accor¬ 
dance with their individual family 
requirements, and then sell the sur¬ 
plus to other countries to ac¬ 
cumulate wealth for Pharaoh's 
treasury; and wise — in the science 
of preserving grain, by mixing it 
with salty substances and raw silver 
dust so it would not rot [following 
the advice recorded in the Talmud; 
see Shabbos 31a; M achshirin 6:1; 
Rashi Shabbos 80b; Midrash 90:50] 
(Ramban). il] 


1. Rashi, in Deut. 1:13 explains discerning as 'one who understands one thing from another.' 

He cites the Sifre where it is recorded that: Arios asked R' Yose, What is the distinction 
between D’npn, wise men, and DU 123 / discerning men? 

— A wise man resembles a wealthy money-changer. When people bring him money to con¬ 
sider he does so, but when they do not bring him any he merely sits and gazes. 

A discerning man resembles an industrious money-changer. When people bring him money 
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41 33 "Now let Pharaoh seek out a discerning and wise 

33-34 man an d set him over the land of Egypt 34 Let 

Pharaoh proceed and let him appoint overseers on the 
land, and he shall prepare the land of Egypt during 


Ramban further suggests that 
Joseph said this with himself in 
mind. 

Surely Joseph must have viewed 
as providential the sudden and 
dramatic manner in which he was 
brought before Pharaoh. He still 
had faith in the fulfillment of his 
adolescent dreams [37:5-9] and felt 
that the long-awaited turning-point 
in his destiny had finally arrived. If 
so, he had to utilize this unique op¬ 
portunity. He did so decisively by 
offering his unsolicited counsel. His 
advice was so relevant and wise that 
Pharaoh was enormously impressed 
(R' Munk). 

According to Abarbanel, 'the dis¬ 
cernment and the wisdom' of which 
Joseph spoke was the business acumen 
to buy grain cheaply without driving up 
prices during the prosperity and to pre¬ 
vent inflation during the famine. 

Obviously, God showed Pharaoh the 
extraordinary abundance of the next 
seven years so that the surplus could be 
set aside for the famine. Unless plans 
were made to remove the additional 
food from the market, farmers, seeing 
bumper crops and low prices in the first 
year, would plant very little in the sec¬ 
ond year and so on. The result would be 
no surplus for the years of the famine. It 
would be an integral part of this scheme 
to encourage additional planting despite 
the surplus (Or HaChaim). 

onyn inntp’i — And set 

him over the land of Egypt. 

— To administer this program 


throughout the entire land (Ram¬ 
ban). 

— As the king's regent vested 
with his authority over all the in¬ 
habitants of the land (Akeidas 
Yitzchak; R' Bachya). 

34. ntyifl — Let Pharaoh 

proceed [lit. make; do]. 

Let him carry out this advice [i.e., 
bring it to fruition (cf. Ramban to 
1:7). Or in the sense of ntt/y mean¬ 
ing acquire [grain] in Deut. 8:17 — 
let Pharaoh acquire through the 
overseers he will appoint, etc. (Ibn 
Ezra). 

The sense is: Let Pharaoh himself 
be active in this matter and motivate 
others (Or HaChaim). 

yiKirby onpa — And let him 
appoint overseers [lit. commanders; 
appointees] on the land. 

These appointees are to act under 
the discerning and wise man 
entrusted with the overall supervi¬ 
sion of the scheme; since that in¬ 
dividual could not possibly carry 
out the task by himself (Ramban). 

Onkelos renders D’Ht?? trust¬ 
worthy men. 

— Men who have the confidence 
of the local residents, to insure har¬ 
monious collaboration (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

The commentators differ over who 
should appoint these overseers. 

R' Bachya, Alshich and Sforno ex¬ 
plain that Pharaoh was to empower the 


to consider he does so, but when they do not bring him any, he goes about soliciting and 
brings his own business.' 

[Similarly, a wise man can grasp what is told him but cannot think a matter out for 
himse)f;a discerning man is an original thinker — not dependent upon what he has been 
taught him by others.] 
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discerning and wise man to appoint 
regional supervisors so his supreme 
authority over them would be con¬ 
solidated and unquestioned. Thus, the 
verse is interpreted to mean: ntyJP 
njng, let Pharaoh act — i.e., grant the 
authority, and let him — i.e., the wise 
and discerning man, appoint overseers, 
etc. 

Ralbag and Abarbanel suggest that 
although the and discerning man 
would have autonomy in administering 
the program, the subject of this verse is 
Pharaoh — let Pharaoh himself act and 
appoint overseers. 

W iOT3 Dnyn y-i* ntjt umm 
— And he shall prepare the land of 
Egypt during the seven years of 
abundance. 

The translation of umm as 

•* * i 

prepare follows Rashi who quotes 
Onkelos: pnpi [make active and 
ready], and cites Exodus 13:16 
where D’tfton means prepared; 
equipped [in the contextual sense of 
prepared for warfare; see Rashi 
there]. The implication here is: and 
let Pharaoh 'arm' the land with 
provisions during the period of 
abundance. 

According to Ibn Ezra and many 
commentators, the word u/Hn 
derives from the Hebrew word tt/pn, 
five, and the verse means that 
Pharaoh should buy a fifth of the 


land of Egypt during the seven 
years of abundance. 

Along similar lines, Rashbam and 
Radak observe that this was a 
proposal that Pharaoh double the 
usual one-tenth tax on grain, and 
have his overseers collect a fifth of 
all the produce for the royal granary 
during that period. Joseph ultimate¬ 
ly instituted such a concept when he 
purchased the land and demanded a 
fifth of all the produce for Pharaoh 
(see 47:24-26]. 

R' Hirsch emphasizes that it is 
not the overseers who are to impose 
this tax of twenty percent of all 
produce, but Pharaoh himself, and 
it is to be collected by the perma¬ 
nent tax officials. By freeing the 
overseers from the onerous and un¬ 
popular tasks of imposing and col¬ 
lecting taxes, they would be permit¬ 
ted to develop the harmonious 
relationship with the farmers that is 
indispensable to their tax. They 
could not achieve the planning of 
maximum harvests unless they 
would exert moral influence over 
the people, something that would be 
impossible if they became villainous 
tax collectors. 515 

Rashi follows Onkelos' interpretation of 
prepare, and does not subscribe to the in¬ 
terpretations of a fifth because the narrative 
which follows mentions only the storing up 


1. R' Hirsch observes that Joseph's advice to separate a fifth of the annual produce during the 
years of plenty for distribution in the years of famine was quite calculated to supply the basic 
needs of existence. 

'Let us assume,' he writes, 'that in years of plenty one uses twice as much as in ordinary 
years, and, in contrast, in years of scarcity one makes do with half the ordinary quantity. 
Hence, in a year of abundance one would use four times as much as in a year of famine. If this 
is so, then it is quite simple that in any case, one fifth of what is produced in a year of 
superfluity must suffice to feed one famine year even if everything else, the remaining four 
fifths are completely consumed.' 
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41 the seven years of abundance. 35 And let them gather 
35-36 all the food of those approaching good years; let 

them amass fine grain under Pharaoh's authority for 
food in the cities, and safeguard it 36 The food will be 
a reserve for the land against the seven years of 


of reserves (verses 46 and 49) and says 
nothing about acquisition of land or produce 
(Mizrachi). 

(The verses Rashbam cites in 47:24-26 are 
not really parallel inasmuch as they reflect a 
special arrangement made later during the 
famine and according to Rashi, were not part 
of the scheme Joseph proposed here. 
Rashbam and the other commentators would 
presumably counter that there was such a 
program in effect during the abundance but 
the Torah did not specifically record it since 
it was already alluded to. Cf. Karnei Or on 
I bn Ezra.] 

Haamek Davar renders: Let the 
country be divided into five districts. 

35. niabn D'aiyn Saicbyn# 

n*?Kn — And let them [i.e. the 

overseers] gather all the food of 
those approaching good years. 

— As a levy from the landowners. 
These were exacted from them even 
against their will (Rashbam). 

All the food — i.e., whatever can 
be stored of the surplus crops in 
years of unnatural abundance 
(ChizJcuni; Abarbanel). 

According to Ramban in v. 48 
below, it was literally all the food 
that Joseph suggested gathering. It 
would then be doled out to the 
Egyptians commensurate with their 
needs so they should not squander 
it. The balance would be hoarded 
for use during the famine. Ac¬ 
cording to those who interpret ipnn 
as a fifth , our verse refers only to 
the ingathering of the aforemen¬ 
tioned double tithe. 

Rashi makes the grammatical note that the 
word food, is a noun and therefore the 
accent is on the first syllable, the K, and it is 
punctuated with a patach katan [a name 
Rashi uses for our seg ol] under the 3; while 
the word which is a participle, who 


eats, has the accent on the last syllable, the 3, 
and is punctuated with a kametz katan 
[ = tzeire]. 

onys ning~p nnn 

njptyi — And let them amass fine 
grain under Pharaoh's authority [lit. 
hand] for food in the cities, and [let 
them] safeguard it. 

As culled from the commen¬ 
tators, this passage is telling us that 
the regional overseers should store 
up the winnowed and sifted fine 
grain [from the root VD, sift] (Ibn 
Ezra); grain that could be stored 
without rotting (Haamek Davar [see 
Ramban to v. 48 below]; and this 
should be placed directly under 
Pharaoh's own 'hand' — i.e. under 
his personal control and stored in 
his granaries (Rashi). This should 
be done in every city: every city will 
have its own royal granaries where 
food will be collected to save trans¬ 
port charges and will serve to reas¬ 
sure the citizens that their food is 
not being taken for the benefit of 
others ( Tur; Ralbag; R' Bachya). 

And let them guard the food from 
harm (Malbim). 

[See v. 48 for further elucidation 
of this plan and its operation.] 

36. HU 1 ? PV9 1 ? ^*0 - 

[And] the food will be a reserve for 

the land against [lit. for] the seven 

years of famine which will befall 

[lit. be in] the land of Egypt. 

I.e., the food thus stored shall be 
treated like any other [deposit 
entrusted to another's care until re¬ 
quired] — it shall be for the 
maintenance of [the inhabitants of 
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(Onkelos)] the land against the 
seven years of famine which shall 
befall the land of Egypt (Rashi). 

— It may not be used for any 
other purpose (Ramban). 

ayH} rngn'K^i — So that [lit. 
and ] the land will not perish in the 
famine. 

That the land would not perish [if 
proper steps were taken] was in¬ 
dicated in the dream: the lean cows, 
though still emaciated even after 
having eaten the seven fat cows, 
nevertheless did not die of hunger 
(Ramban). 

37. The interpretation is well 
received. 

-bg ning ’rya ay™] 

lngy — The matter appeared good 
to Pharaoh and to all his servants. 

The matter — i.e. the interpreta¬ 
tion and Joseph's general demeanor 
(Sforno). 

What caused Pharaoh and his cour¬ 
tiers to believe Joseph's interpretation, 
when he did not believe that of his own 
wise men? Why did Pharaoh promote 
him to high office before the truth of his 
interpretation could be proven? 

Many reasons are offered in the 
Midrashim and by the commentators. 


The interpretation pleased Pharaoh 
himself, Sechel Tov records, because 
Pharaoh had also dreamed of the in¬ 
terpretation but he had forgotten what 
it was. Now that he heard Joseph's 
words, he remembered that this was the 
very interpretation about which he had 
dreamt! 111 

Sechel Tov continues that Joseph's 
counsel pleased Pharaoh's servants 
because it would save the lives of all the 
inhabitants of the country. This is the 
intent of Proverbs 16:7: When a man's 
ways please HASHEM He makes even 
his enemies be at peace with him — for 
even the cupbearer and the wizards ad¬ 
mitted that Joseph was right. 

Following Midrash Tanchuma and 
Zohar, Pharaoh had a particular reason 
for acknowledging Joseph's wisdom. 
The king had intentionally altered many 
details of his dream when relating it to 
Joseph [see Pref. comm, to v. 17], but 
Joseph constantly corrected Pharaoh 
and refused to be swayed from dealing 
with the true symbolisms as Pharaoh 
had actually dreamt them. Pharaoh was 
assured, therefore, that Joseph had in¬ 
terpreted correctly. As the Tanchuma 
notes, Pharaoh was amazed at the ac¬ 
curacy of Joseph's perception and asked 
him, 'Were you eavesdropping on my 
dreams? 

Additionally, as the Midrash notes, 
all of Pharaoh's wizards interpreted 


1. Abarbanel makes the following similar observation: One who has been entrusted with an 
authentic dream has been given a glimpse of matters.directed by Divine Providence, but in his 
imaginative perception this relevation was translated into pictures and symbols. Upon 
awakening, the dreamer will tend to remember only the empty symbols — the pictures and the 
parable — but he forgets the dream's significance; the object of the symbol remains hidden in 
the folds of his dream fanatasies, just as a kernel is hidden in the husk. 

As soon as the interpreter discovers the dream's true and accurate meaning, the dreamer 
will immediately sense that this is what he saw. This is how human memory functions, par¬ 
ticularly where a considerable time has not elapsed since the event; as soon as someone is 
reminded of it, he will recall that this is what he forgot. 
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41 famine which will befall the land of Egypt, so that the 
37-38 land will not perish in the famine 

37 The matter appeared good to Pharaoh and to all 
his servants. 38 Pharaoh said to his servants, "Could 
we find another like him — a man in whom is the 
spirit of God1" 


them as two distinct dreams, contrary to 
Pharaoh's understanding, but Joseph 
perceived both as one and interpreted 
them accordingly. Furthermore of them 
all, only Joseph perceived Pharaoh's 
dream as affecting the State, not 
Pharaoh the individual [see comm, to v. 

8 S.V. "191?^. 

Cf. also Rashbam to 40:16 who 
emphasizes that one knows the truth 
when one hears it because 'the truth 
speaks for itself.' 

According to Radak: It appeared 
good to them because they understood 
that he had given good advice. They 
also believed his interpretation because: 
(a) it fit in well with the dream, and (b) 
because the cupbearer had already told 
them that just as Joseph had interpreted 
for them, so did it happen [t>. 13], and 
finally (c) because Joseph did not refer it 
to the distant future [when its veracity 
could not be established until after a 
long delay], but predicted that its fulfill¬ 
ment was imminent; Behold seven years 
are coming [u. 29]. 

38. Joseph is appointed viceroy of 

Egypt. 

[As noted earlier, Egyptian law 
specified that a slave could not be 
appointed to a position of 
aristocracy. But, because Pharaoh 
realized that only Joseph could 
properly implement and administer 
the master plan for national salva¬ 
tion, he recognized that Joseph 
would require a prestigious 
governmental post. Therefore, he 
sought means to make an exception 
to the law.] 


I’Wf nin$ - And 

Pharaoh said to his servants. 

He 'consulted' with his servants 
because he wanted them to concede 
Joseph's superiority over them¬ 
selves (Abarbanel). 


I IT} — Could we find another 

like him. 


[I.e., with his qualifications?] — If 
we were to go out and seek it, could 
we expect to find anyone like him? 
(Rashi). 

We must now appoint a wise and 
discerning man over the land of 
Egypt. Now, where can we possibly 
find one like him? — For Joseph's 
wisdom far exceeds that of any of 
our magicians! (Radak). 

As pointed out by Rashi in v. 12, 
there were several reasons why 
Egyptian law should have disquali¬ 
fied Joseph from rising in the gov¬ 
ernmental hierarchy of that 
country. Ramban accordingly 
observes that since the Hebrews 
were detested by the Egyptians who 
considered them untouchables [see 
comm, to 39:6 and 43:32], Pharaoh 
preferred not to confer quasi-royal 
powers upon Joseph without first 
ensuring the approval and consent 
of his advisers. Therefore he 
emphasized that they would find no 
Egyptian equally qualified for the 
post for the spirit of God is within 
him.™ 


The translation of KypJij in first person 
plural imperfect kal as: can we find? follows 


1. The Talmud [ Sotah 36b] records that when Pharaoh proposed elevating Joseph 
to this high position, the royal astrologers exclaimed, "Will you set over us a slave 
whom his master bought for twenty pieces of silver?" 
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Rashi. He quotes OnfceJos who also inter¬ 
prets it this way by rendering: n?^3n. 

fbn Ezra cites this as an alternate in¬ 
terpretation, and is followed by Radak and 
Ramban. In his primary opinion, however, 
Ibn Ezra interprets the word in third person 
masculine perfect niphal [passive] as mean¬ 
ing: Can there be found? [Had Onkelos 
taken it as niphal, he would have translated it 
by as in Ezod. 21:16 where he thus 

translates the Hebrew word ttytpj).] 

Ibn Janach renders: Has there ever been 
found? 

Rashi's interpretation is also supported by 
the Sages in the Midrash: Pharaoh said to 
them, 'Were we to traverse the world from 
one end to the other we could not find one 
like him.' [Rashi rejects the niphal interpreta¬ 
tion on contextual grounds. See Cur Aryeh 
and Levush.] 

Rashi makes the additional grammatical 
observation that the word Kytpin is a ques¬ 
tion, as is every word prefixed by a n 


vowelized with a chataph-patach. [Cf. Rashi 
to uot/n in 18:25. (If the n were the definite 
article, and our word in niphal, it would be 
vowelized: Kypjn).] 

[Were the n to be taken as a definite arti¬ 
cle, the word Nyjpjcj would have to be 
translated, anyone found who is like him (is a 
man in whom...). To avoid this erroneous in¬ 
terpretation Rashi repeats the grammatical 
rule regarding the prefix n, although it has 
already been cited in 18:25 to ugtz/ 3 .] 

13 D'nb# rrm * 1 #$ Wk — A man in 
whom is the spirit of God? 

As evidenced by his interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams and certainly in 
respect to general wisdom (Rash- 
barn). 

— [Joseph specifically maintained 
throughout that it was not him, but God 
Who would respond with Pharaoh's 
welfare (u. 16). After such a meaning- 


"I discern in him royal characteristics," Pharaoh said [i.e., he is of noble stock 
and was wrongly sold as a slave (Maharsha).]. 

"But for him to be elevated to a royal position he must know all seventy 
languages." 

God sent the angel Gabriel to teach Joseph these languages, but he could not 
learn them. So He added to Joseph's name a letter from the Ineffable Name of 
HA5HEM — an — calling him rjgirp, Y ehoseph, and with this additional spiritual 
power he was able to learn all seventy languages that night. Thus is it written 
[Psalms 81:6: yntytt rnyv kS iriKys inty ^pirna nny, He im¬ 

posed by 'Yehoseph' a sign of testimony, when he went out over the land of Egypt 
— a language unknown to me [Joseph] / heard. 

[As noted in Sotah 10a, the addition of this letter also attested to Joseph's having 
sanctified HASHEM's Name when he resisted Potiphar's wife's attempts at seducing 
him. Furthermore, Yalkut Shimoni §831 notes that the above quoted verse in 
Psalms begins and ends with an y, which has the numerical value of 70. This alludes 
to the seventy languages; Joseph began his audience with Pharaoh in ignorance of 
them and then, thanks to the miracle, knew them all (see comm, to ArtScroll Tehil- 
lim ad. loc.).] 

The following moaning, Pharaoh tested Joseph by speaking with him in many 
languages, and Joseph replied fluently in every language. But when Joseph addres¬ 
sed Pharaoh in the Holy Tongue [Hebrew], Pharaoh did not understand what he 
said, nor could he learn it notwithstanding Joseph's attempts to teach it to him. 

So Pharaoh asked Joseph to swear that he would not reveal his ignorance to 
anyone [because a king was supposed to know all existing languages], and Joseph 
agreed. 

[This oath played an important role when Joseph used it to enforce one he later 
made to Jacob. See Rashi on 50:6.] 
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41 39 Then Pharaoh said to Joseph, "Since God has in- 

40 formed you of all this, there can be no one so discern¬ 
ing and wise as you. 40 You shall be in charge of my 


ful interpretation and advice, Pharaoh 
concluded that it could only be that 
Joseph speaks in the name of God Who 
endowed him with His Spirit.] 

This is yet another instance where 
even the mighty Pharaoh who con¬ 
sidered himself a god responded in 
acknowledgment of the Supreme King 
of Kings (see footnote to u. 32). 

The Kuzari [4:15] mentions that the 
Egyptians had no knowledge of the 
Ineffable Name of God — HASHEM — 
as Pharaoh was to say to Moses [Exodus 
5:2]: I know not HASHEM. All they had 
was a vague notion of the existence of a 
Supreme Divinity named Elohim, 
whom Pharaoh mentioned several times 
in this episode. 

By describing someone as possessing 
the spirit of God, one implies that he is 
endowed with the ultimate degree of 
natural wisdom and understanding 
(Malbim). 

— Godliness is within him, it is part 
of him (R' Bunem of Ps'his'cha). 

Oznaim laTorah offers that Pharaoh 
did not want to affront his own wizards, 
who, in ancient times, were renowned 
for their wisdom [cf. I Kings 5:10]. He 
"therefore made it a note to emphasize 
that this foreigner whom he was 'im¬ 
porting' as viceroy of Egypt was wise 
not because of his personal ability — as 
were the wizards — but because the 
spirit of God was within him, an exter¬ 
nal factor. Therefore his selection 
should not impugn the honor of the 
wizards of Egypt. 

39. rung — Then 

* - i • 

Pharaoh said to Joseph. 

After his courtiers acknowledged 
that Joseph was indeed endowed 
with God-given talents, Pharaoh 
turned to Joseph and addressed him 
directly (Akeidah; Aharhanel). 


nitf-bp dk ynin nrj# - 

Since [lit. after] God has informed 
you of all this [i.e., the interpreta¬ 
tion and the advice (Rashbam). ] 

'All this' is a reference also to 
Joseph's correct interpretation of 
the cupbearer's dream,as well as to 
the current situation about to be ex¬ 
perienced in Egypt. Although 
Joseph's interpretation of Pharaoh's 
dream could not yet be verified ab¬ 
solutely until the famine began (see 
v. 54), nevertheless, since his inter¬ 
pretation met with the unanimous 
approval of Pharaoh and his cour¬ 
tiers, they regarded the prediction 
as if it had been fulfilled (Ramban 
v. 30). 

[Other interpretations regarding how 
Pharaoh knew even at this premature 
time that Joseph's interpretation was 
correct have been discussed in the 
comm, to u. 37.] 

P* — There can be no 
one so discerning and wise as you. 

Discerning — in foreseeing the 
future, and wise in perceiving les¬ 
sons from what you have seen and 
heard (Rashbam). 

[Pharaoh was not merely com¬ 
plimenting Joseph; rather, this is 
the response to Joseph's suggestion 
in v. 33 that Pharaoh seek a 
'discerning and wise man 1 ]-. 

Tn following your suggestion to 
seek out a "discerning and wise 
man," we are certain that we would 
be unable to find anyone to fit this 
description as well as you do' [since 
you have so amply demonstrated 
your God-given wisdom] (Rashi; R' 
Meyuchas). 11 J 


1. In so saying, Pharaoh unknowingly alluded to a basic tenet of prophecy. If a man has 
merited receiving from God extraordinary wisdom, it is certain that his natural wisdom too is 
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40. Pharaoh, like Potiphar [39:4- 
6] and the prison warden [39:22], 
perceives Joseph's greatness and 
appoints him virtual master over his 
court, granting him complete 
autonomy over matters of 
sustenance. 

'»rv»3*by n?nn n^K — You [person¬ 
ally (Abarbanel)] shall be in charge 
of my palace [lit. house]. 

I.e., shall have full charge in all 
affairs of State (Haamek Davar). 

The Hebrew phrase which literally reads 
you shall be upon my house, is elliptic. The 
meaning is: You shall be the officer ouer my 
house (Ibn Ezra). HaKsav V'HaKabbalah 
maintains that it is not elliptic, but the word 
by in itself is a noun meaning the uppermost 
as in Hoshea 11:7. Accordingly the phrase 
vvs'by is in the construct state and means 
the supreme [authority] of my house. 

’’Eyba p$' Tpa byi — And by your 
command [lit. and upon your 
mouth] shall all my people be 
sustained. 

The verb p#’ is to be understood 
as Onkelos renders it fin’, i.e. 
sustained. That is, all my people's 


needs shall be provided through 
you. Comp. 15:2 pip)? steward, 
[the man by whose authority the 
needs of the household are dis¬ 
pensed]; and Psalms 2:12: "13 lptp3, 
stimulate [sustain] yourselves in 
purity (Rashi). 

Rashbam relates the word to ptp?, 
arms [see l Kings 10:2], and interprets: 
you shall supervise the arming of my 
people against the enemy; Ibn Ezra in¬ 
terprets somewhat similarly, as does 
Chizkuni. 

Radak in his comm, to Torah also inter¬ 
prets the sense to be that the people will e- 
quip themselves with arms by Joseph's com¬ 
mand. He draws support from OneJdos' 
rendering of yn 1 , which, unlike Rashi, he 
does not interpret to mean sustain but arm. 

Ibn Ezra offers an alternative in¬ 
terpretation that the word is related to 
np’ipi, kiss, in the sense that all will kiss 
[i.e. pay homage to] Joseph in loving 
obeisance to his every command. Cf. the 
Midrash. Radak in Shorashim s.v. pun 
cites both views — that of arms and of 
kissing. He interprets the latter in the 
figurative sense of the cleaving of two 
kissing people and explains our passage 
to metaphorically describe how ail the 


at the highest level since God does not confer His wisdom on man until he has achieved his 
own maximum potential [see Nedarim 38a]. Therefore, if God endowed Joseph with secrets of 
the future, it is certain that there is none so discerning and wise as him in matters concerning 
the present (Daas Soferim). 

The Dubna Maggid explains the intent of our verse with a parable: 

Once a merchant opened a store carrying a large selection of very expensive items. The 
municipal authorities assessed a large tax on his inventory, upon which he protested, T am not 
a wealthy man, as you seem to think. All my merchandise is given to me on consignment; 
none of it belongs to met' 

The authorities replied, 'Nevertheless you must be a rich man, or your wholesalers would 
not give you so much credit.' 

Similarly in the discussion between Pharaoh and Joseph, when Pharaoh said that the in¬ 
terpretation showed phenomenal wisdom, Joseph protested that the solution to Pharaoh's 
dilemma came not from him, but from God. Pharaoh responded, 'Nevertheless, God would 
not have given you this wisdom unless you were a wise a wise and understanding man in your 
own right.' 
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41 palace and by your command shall all my people be 
41-42 sustained. Only by the throne shall l outrank you." 

41 Then Pharaoh said to Joseph, "See — / have 
placed you in charge of all the land of Egypt ." 42 And 
Pharaoh removed his ring from his hand and put it 
on Joseph's hand. He then had him dressed in gar - 


Egyptians will 'cleave to the mouth of 
Joseph' — i.e., adhere to his every 
command. 

:p3p biiN Kpan pn — Only [by] the 
throne shall l outrank you. 

I.e., only by virtue of the fact that 
they refer to me as 'king', for which 
'throne' is a metaphor. Cf. / Kings 
1:37 (Rashi). 

— Only in matters relating to the 
throne [i.e., the royal lineage] shall I 
outrank you (Radak). 

According to Onkelos the implication 
of the definite article Kp?rr, the throne, 
is that Pharaoh pointed to his throne 
and said: 'Only by this royal throne 
shall 1 be greater than you.' 

41. t]pp“bi5 nV“i9 — Then 

[lit. and] Pharaoh said to Joseph. 

After his first pronouncement, 
Pharaoh proceeded to inform 
Joseph that he was promoting him 
to a still higher post (Malbim). 

[The formula and Pharaoh said 
recurs throughout these verses since 
these various pronouncements were 
uttered successively.] 

n^yp ypi* b^ by ,, rip; nto — 

See, / have placed [lit. given] you in 
charge of [lit. over; upon] all the 
land of Egypt. 

See and consider that you take 
good care to lead well, for it is a 
great thing that I have entrusted to 
you (Sforno). 

Rashbam understands this in the 
present tense: See, / hereby appoint 
you etc. Pharaoh said this as he 
placed the signet ring on Joseph's 
finger [next verse]. 


[Cf. 1:29 D3 1 ? '•nni nan, and 23:11 ^ 
rpru?} where the sense is / hereby give to you 
(Rashbam); I have decided to give it to you 
(Abarbanel); it is as if I have already given it 
to you ('RflshrJ.] 

Possibly Joseph was abashed at the 
lofty appointment and was uncertain 
whether it was meant seriously or 
whether it was in mockery of his own 
statement 'Now therefore let Pharaoh 
seek out a wise and discerning man.' For 
this reason Pharaoh reiterated, 'See I 
have placed you in charge of all the land 
of Egypt.' This is indicated by the 
repetition here of and Pharaoh said to 
Joseph, although in the previous verse it 
was also Pharaoh speaking to Joseph 
(Midrashei Torah). 

Rashi explains that although the expres¬ 
sion / have given you idiomatically means, as 
Onkelos interprets it, 1 have appointed you, 
nevertheless term jnj, give, expresses the 
concept of placing someone in a changed 
status, either in the context of raising to a 
high rank as in Deut. 26:19: p^y or 

of degrading, as in Malachi: 2:9: D3nx ’nnj 
DM}}, / have made you contemptible 
and base. 

42. ...tp byp inyav n* ning npj] 

— And Pharaoh removed his ring 
from [upon] his hand and put [lit. 
gave] it on Joseph's hand. 

This signified that the recipient 
had become second to the king in 
rank (Rashi). 

Ramban explains that the king's 
ring contained his royal seal [cf. 
Esther 8:8]. The giving of the ring 
to Joseph symbolized that he would 
henceforth be the leader of the en¬ 
tire government and would have the 
authority to seal decrees with the k- 
ing's seal decreee, as he desired (cf. 
R'Bachya). 
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WH13 ink — He then had 

him dressed in garments of fine 
linen. 

— This was highly valued in 
Egypt (Rashi). 

The term v)p refers to an exceptionally 
fine white linen made of flax found only in 
Egypt (Ibn Ezra to Exod. 24:4). Cf. Ezekiel 
19:7. 

In later Books of Scripture this linen it is 
referred to by the term yia. Cf. Esther 1 : 6 ; 
6:15 fKarne! Or). 

Garments of this material were worn only 
by the aristocracy and nobility (Ralbag). 

i-iK}y by nmn 157 nip*] — And he 
placed the gold chain upon his 
neck. 

I.e., the particular gold chain 
worn by the Grand Vizier. The 
placing of this chain by the king 
himself was an ancient symbol of 
investiture to high office (Abar- 
banel). 

R' Shimon ben Gamliel said, Joseph 
well deserved the honors bestowed 
upon him because of his virtuous life. 
The hands, neck, and body which had 
refused to sin [with Potiphar's wife] 
were now adorned with the glorious 
signs of royalty (Midrash). 

Rashi explains that nan is synonymous 
with rpn both of which meoA row. A chain is 
called a nan because it is made up of links 
placed in a row. Cf. Proverbs 7:16 O'njng 
’Wny TH 3 n, / have decked my bed with 
coverings — i.e., I have placed on my couch 
rows of rugs. 

According to Radak it refers to a type of 
scarf. 

43 . rqv/ran 0537135 ink 357!] 
lb"3t{>K — [And] he also had him ride 
in his second royal chariot [lit. in 
the second chariot that was his]. 

I.e., the chariot second in rank to 
his chariot — that which drove 


alongside Pharaoh's own (Rashi). 

Ramban explains that according to Rashi's 
interpretation the word nitron, the second, 
modifies the noun n^ntp, chariot, meaning 
that this was the second-rank chariot Cf. 
similar construction in // Kings 23:4: unb 
rowan, the second-rank priests. 

According to his own opinion 
however, Ramban maintains that in this 
context the term refers to the 

person who was second in command to 
the king, as in the case of Mordechai 
who was the viceroy, to King 

Ahasuerus [Esther 10:3]. Cf. also the 
expression rptpn 753 which does not 
mean 'second-rank money' but the 
money of the 'second' purchase. 

Accordingly, Ramban maintains that 
our passage refers to the chariot of the 
second-in-command. For Pharaoh had a 
chariot for his own exclusive use, as 
well as another chariot reserved for his 
viceroy, and another one for the third in 
rank. [Comp, also Radak Shorashim 
s.v. 333 and AbarbaneL] 

It is not clear why Rashi adopts his in¬ 
terpretation rather than that of most other 
commentators such as Ramban. Perhaps 
Rashi was influenced by the qualifying 
phrase lb nwt<„ that was his: If np^p meant 
viceroy, the passage should have read: 
mjwa the chariot of his viceroy [lit. 

of his second-in-command] (Sefer 
HaZikaron). 

The translation chariot follows Ibn Ezra 
who explains that the term n^nip refers to a 
palanquin drawn by four horses. Comp. 
Radak to / Kings 10:29 and Shorashim s.v. 
333. 

According to Rashbam, [as explained by 
M ichlol Y ofi] the spelling n^na [with a 
chirik, under the a in our verse instead of 
3557 ^ with a segol] refers not to the chariot 
itself but to the horse or mule which in this 
case was ridden by the viceroy. 

735 k Vftb iKipn - And they 
proclaimed before him: 'Avrech!' 
I.e. as they rode him on the 
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41 merits of fine linen and he placed the gold chain upon 

43 his neck. 43 He also had him ride in his second royal 

chariot and they proclaimed before him: "Avrech!" 
Thus , he placed him in charge of all the land of 

Exypt- 


chariot the servants called out 
before him 'Avrech!' (Ralbag). 

Avrech is a composite of two 
words: Father [i.e. counselor; men¬ 
tor] to the rech, which means king 
in Aramaic [some editions of Rashi 
read 'in Roman' (i.e. in Latin=rex)]. 
Comp, the term Kgn in Bava Basra 
4a (Rashi; Onkelos). 

Rashbam follows this interpre¬ 
tation and cites 45:8: He has made 
me a father to Pharaoh. 

Rashi proceeds to cite the view of 
the Sages in the Midrash and Sifre 
[cf. also Targum Y onasan]: R' Ye¬ 
hudah expounded, Avrech is an ap¬ 
pellation for Joseph who was an av 
(father) in wisdom though rach 
(tender) in years. R' Yose ben Dor- 
maskis said to him. How much 
longer will you distort Biblical texts 
for us? [The reason R' Yose con¬ 
siders this interpretation to be a 
'distortion' is not clear.]M — Rather, 
--R' Yose continued, the word avrech 
is connected with berech (knee) [i.e. 
everyone presented to Joseph 
declared ipgx, / will bend my knee, 
in obeisence to Joseph (Ibn Ezra; 
Radak)]— signifying that all came 
and went forth only by his permis¬ 
sion as the verse proceeds to tell us: 
he placed him in charge of all the 
land of Egypt. 

Sforno [following Ibn Janach s.v. 


■pan] adopts a similar interpreta¬ 
tion: This is like the imperative: 
ypn, kneel! I.e., they announced: 
'Everyone must kneel before him.' 
[Cf. Radak to Jere¬ 

miah 25:3; the letters V r, nriK fre¬ 
quently interchange (R' Bachya).] 
This was like the announcement 
that was usually made before the 
king [as his chariot was passing 
(Machberes Menachem)] to instruct 
all subjects to bow down before 
him. 

This was a special distinction, 
because such homage was usually 
reserved for the king alone, unless 
he specially decreed it, as here. We 
know this to be the case also from 
Esther 3:2 where Ahasuerus had to 
issue a special decree that everyone 
must bow down to Haman (Abar- 
banel). 

Dpyp ywbg ink — Thus 
he placed [lit. gave] him in charge of 
[lit. over; upon ] all the land of 

Egypt- 

HaKsav V'haKabbalah maintains 
that the phrase means: In order to pop¬ 
ularize him throughout the entire land 
of Egypt, i.e. Pharaoh did all the above 
— gave him his ring, the special gar¬ 
ments, the gold chain, and had them 
ride Joseph in the royal chariot and call 
out 'Avrech' before him in order to 
make it manifestly clear that it was in- 


1. Menachem Zion homiletically explains the dispute between R' Yehudah and R' Yose ben 
Dormaskis as follows: 

R' Yehudah interprets the name Avrech as a tribute to Joseph's mature wisdom. So impres¬ 
sed were the Egyptians with the brilliance of the young Hebrew that they named him in its 
honor. To this R' Yose retorted angrily that such an interpretation is a 'distortion' because 
history demonstrates that gentiles do not respect Jewish wisdom unless it is backed by power. 
The Egyptian regard for Joseph was based on the simple fact that they were forced by royal 
edict to approach him on bended knees! 
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deed true that the king himself had ap¬ 
pointed this former slave and prisoner 
the viceroy of Egypt. In this context, the 
term give connotes popularizing. 

According to R' Bachya, Abarbartel 
and many others (comp. Or HaChaim ] 
this phrase formed part of the procla¬ 
mation: as he approached they cried, 
'Kneel! He is the one whom Pharaoh 
placed in charge of all of the land of 
Egypt — these ceremonies are all under¬ 
taken in compliance with Pharaoh's 
dream and accordingly no one may con¬ 
test Joseph's authority.' 

[Compare "the honor bestowed upon the 
man whom the king especially wants to 
honor" in Esther 6:8ff.] 

Akeidas Y itzchak interprets the sub¬ 
ject of ink to be not Joseph, but the 
proclamation: ' ... And this [i.e., the 
proclamation] was issued throughout 
the land of Egypt. 

44. nvn$ npk*l — [And] 

Pharaoh said to Joseph. 

— Probably on his return from 
the public installation procession 
through the city (R' Hirsch). 

niH? — / am Pharaoh .w 

I.e., I have the authority as king 
to issue decrees for my kingdom 
and therefore I decree that: Without 
you no one may lift, etc. Alter¬ 
natively: I remain the king, but 
without your permission no one 


shall lift, etc. It is exactly similar in 
meaning to [u. 40]: Only by the 
throne shall I outrank you. But 
Pharaoh felt it necessary to reiterate 
it as he gave Joseph the ring (Rashi). 

Cf. Radak: Only the royal title 
'Pharaoh' will remain mine — in 
every other respect all power will be 
vested in you. 

[Possibly Pharaoh was also in¬ 
timating a warning to Joseph: 
Notwithstanding the powers I am 
granting you, I am still king. Never 
be tempted to usurp my throne as 
some people might be tempted to do 
after appointment to such a lofty 
position.] 

According to Abarbanel [follow¬ 
ing Rashi's primary interpretation] 
Pharaoh was assuring Joseph: / am 
Pharaoh: have no fear of the 
jealousy of the masses — I will 
protect you. 

The Sages in the Midrash offer the 
following exegesis: — 'Lest you think 
you will be as great as I,' Pharaoh said, 
'I now specify '7 am Pharaoh " — i.e., 
my greatness remains above yours.' 

nro 1 “P'dk w k tr*v kb Tpiybai 

ibp — And without you no man 
may lift up his hand or his foot in 
all the land of Egypt, w 

Without you — i.e. without your 


1. R' Acha said. From the 'V spoken by a mortal you may learn the force of the T spoken by 
the Holy One Blessed be He. If Joseph attained all this greatness because Pharaoh said to him, 
I am Pharaoh, how much more so when the 'V of the Holy One Blessed be He comes to pass — 
viz. / have made and l will bear; and I will carry and rescue you [Isaiah 46:4] (Midrash). 

2. The exegetes perceive significance and the Hand of Providence in every passage and nar¬ 
rative in the Torah: 

Because Joseph minimized his own greatness and humbled himself by saying (u. 16] ■nyba, 
it is beyond me, thereby ascribing greatness to God, he was rewarded now when greatness was 
bestowed upon him with that same word ri’nybs, without you [it is the same word except for 
the necessary change of suffix] (Tzror HaMor; Torah Sheleimah §104). 
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41 44 Pharaoh said to Joseph , "/ am Pharaoh. And 

44-45 without you no man may lift up his hand or foot in 

all the land of Egypt." 45 Pharaoh named Joseph 
Tzafnas Pane'ach, and he gave him Asenath 


permission. The metaphor of lifting 
up the hand or foot should be un¬ 
derstood as Onkelos understands it 
['no man shall raise his hand to gird 
on a sword or raise his foot to 
mount a horse'] (Rashi). 

According to Abarbanel the ex¬ 
pression is figurative: No one shall 
do anything or go anywhere 
throughout all the land of Egypt 
without your specific consent. 

45. qql’ UW nine top*] - [And] 
Pharaoh named Joseph. 

Appointees to a high position 
were customarily assigned a name 
commensurate with their new 
eminence. Similarly, when Hoshea 
became Moses' servant, Moses 
changed his name to Joshua 
[Numbers 13:16], and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar changed Daniel's name to 
Belteshazzar [Daniel 1:6] (Rashbam 
and Radak). 

It is noted that the Providential 
importance of Joseph's change of 
.name lies in the fact that it helped 
conceal the identity of the young 
Egyptian viceroy from his family 
until the time came for him to reveal 
himself. People referred to him as 
Tzafnas Pane'ach — no one knew 
him as Joseph (Zohar). 

njyg — Tzafnas Pane'ach. 

Rashi and Rashbam [following 
Onkelos ] interpret: 

'he who explains what is hidden.' 
There is no other example of the 
word Pane'ach in Scripture. [Radak 
interprets similarly in Shorashim 
s.v. roya.] 

Rashbam and Radak maintain that 
this name was not Hebrew, but Egyp¬ 
tian. 


Ibn Ezra adds that if the name is 
Egyptian, “We do not know its mean¬ 
ing; and if it is an Egyptian translation 
of the Hebrew name of Joseph, then we 
do not know the meaning of the name 
Y oseph” [i.e., the aspect of the Hebrew 
name that lends itself to this translation 
(R' Chavel; cf. Y ohel Or).] The correct 
interpretation is as Onkelos renders it 
[see above]. 

Ramban [as explained by R' Eisert- 
stadt] notes that since the expression 
D’Tp^yj njygpn, explainer of secrets, has 
become part of the liturgy [in the 
Nusach Sfard version of the Hebrew 
prayer Nishmas], it is apparent that the 
early scholars considered njys a 
Hebrew word. Possibly, Pharaoh 
wished to do Joseph the courtesy of as¬ 
signing him a name in his native tongue, 
and asked him how to say 'one who 
reveals secrets/ and Joseph told him 
'tzafnas pane'ach/ Or possibly, Pharaoh 
knew the Canaanite language himself, 
Canaan being near Egypt. [Cf. Sotah 
36b cited in footnote to v. 38 above, ac¬ 
cording to which Pharaoh did not know 
Hebrew.] Compare the case of 
Pharaoh's daughter who also gave 
Moses a name in the language of his 
people, Hebrew [see Exod. 2:10]. Al¬ 
though it is recorded that the Egyptian 
writers referred to Moses as Munyos, 
that is because they used the Egyptian 
equivalent of the Hebrew, just as 
Onkelos sometimes substitutes Aramaic 
names for the Hebrew as in the case of 
Kadesh and Shur [above 20:1] which he 
translated as Rekem and Chigra. 

R’ Hirsch draws an analogy for the 
meaning of the word 03V9 from the 
Rabbinic term ms in Y evamos 115b 
[topau; tomob, which Rashi interprets 
in the sense of safeguard.] Accordingly, 
the name might mean: 'he with whom 
the most secret things are safeguarded' 
— who holds the key to the most hidden 
secrets. 
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I 1 ? ]JV] — And he gave him. 

As part of this effort to enhance 
Joseph's prestige, Pharaoh even ar¬ 
ranged an aristocratic marriage for 
him. Possibly, Pharaoh took all 
these steps in order to accelerate 
Joseph's acceptance among the 
Egyptian aristocracy. Although the 
marriage is mentioned now — as 
part of all of these elevations — it 
did not occur until a bit later 
(Akeidas Yitzchak J. m 

sn9 ’yrtsTQ njpK — Asenath 
daughter of Poti Phera, Chief [fol¬ 
lowing Rashi to 47:22; Ramban (see 
below) renders: priest} of On. 

Poti Phera, the Chief of On, is 
identical with Potiphar [see above 
37:36]. Midrashically the word 
Phera is derived from ins, uncover, 
pull down, and it has the figurative 
sense of unman, emasculate. 
Potiphar was given that name 
because he had been emasculated in 
punishment for having purchased 
Joseph for sodomy (Rashi; Sotah 


13b; Bereishis Rabbah 86:3). [See 
comm, to 37:36; 39:1; Ramban to 
39:19 s.v. nbi<n on^3.] [21 

Ramban asserts that the Midrashic 
identificaton of Poti Phera with Poti¬ 
phar, Pharaoh's courtier, compelled 
Rashi [in his comm, to 47:22] to give a 
novel interpretation to the word kohen. 
Although other uses of the word kohen 
in Scripture generally refer to one who 
ministers to a deity, Rashi regards our 
passage and 47:22 as exceptions, since 
Potiphar/Poti Phera was chief of the 
butchers, and clearly not a priest. In this 
context, therefore, kohen must be 
rendered chief or governor. 

Ramban suggests, however, that even 
according to the above-cited Midrash, 
we can render kohen in its usual sense 
of priest. When Potiphar's debility 
became public knowledge people began 
ridiculing him with the nickname Poti 
Phera, whereupon he resigned his post 
in shame and became a priest in the tem¬ 
ple of On. It was customary among 
retired Egyptian nobility to devote 
themselves to such “godly” service. 

Notwithstanding the above, Ramban 


1. Pharaoh also arranged the marriage with Potiphar's daughter to ensure that Potiphar 
would not meet Joseph and blurt out: 'You are my slave!' Once Joseph was married to his 
daughter, Potiphar would never do this. 

Secondly, this marriage was tacit proof to all that Potiphar had not really believed his wife's 
accusation against Joseph; otherwise, he would never have consented to a marriage that 
would bring Joseph in close association with his wife. The Rabbinic directive [Y evamos 26a] 
that 'one suspected of illicit intimacy with a woman is forbidden to marry her daughter,' is a 
course dictated by ordinary good sense (Oznaim laTorah). 


2. In the opinion of many commentators, Poti Phera fathered Asenath before he was 
emasculated. 

According to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 38 and other Midrashic sources [cited in the comm, to 
34:26 (p. 1492)}, however, she was only Poti Phera's adopted daughter, born to Dinah from 
Shechem's assault. She came to Poti Phera in the following way: The sons of Jacob could not 
bear the presence of this child in their home, so Jacob made her an amulet engraved with 
HashevTs Name in order to indicate that she was the daughter of Dinah, daughter of Jacob, 
grandson of Abraham. He attached the amulet to a chain which he placed around her neck. 
The child was then cast out of Jacob's house and placed under a bush [Hebrew: s'neh — hence 
her name Asenath]. Providence eventually brought her to the house of Poti Phera whose wife, 
being childless, raised the child as her own. Since Asenath grew up in Poti Phera's home. 
Scripture refers to her as his daughter. As culled from the various parallel Midrashic accounts. 
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46 


daughter of Poti Phera, Chief of On, for a wife. Thus 
Joseph emerged in charge of the land of Egypt 
46 Now Joseph was thirty years old when he stood 
before Pharaoh king of Egypt. Joseph left Pharaoh's 


concludes that the word kohen is a 
general term denoting 'ministry' [or 
'servitor' (Ibrt Ezra)], not exclusively in 
religious matters. Accordingly, II 
Samuel 8:18 refers to David's sons as 
kohanim [rendered: chief ministers ], 
although David's sons could not have 
been kohanim in the sense of priests 
since David hailed from the tribe of 
Judah, not Levi, while in the parallel 
verse in / Chron. 18:17 they are referred 
to as the foremost ones about the king. 
Cf. also Job 12:19 and Isaiah 61:10. 

Cf. Rashbam who, following Tar- 
gum, interprets kohen On as the go¬ 
vernor of On. [He maintains, however, 
that in the plain sense Poti Phera is not 
to be identified with Potiphar.] 

On — from the Egyptian word for 
sun — is identified by many with 
the later Heliopolis, the 'Sun City/ 
near today's Cairo. R' Saadiah Caon 
identifies it with Alexandria in 

Egypt. 

Ramban suggests that On may 
have been the name of Poti Phera's 
deity. 


onyp - Thus 

Joseph emerged [lit. and Joseph 
went out ] in charge of [lit. over; up¬ 
on J the land of Egypt. 

He emerged from Pharaoh in 
such a manner that it was evident to 
all that he was the ruler of Egypt 
(Sforno). 

— His name went out; he became 
famous throughout the land of 
Egypt. Or, in the more literal sense, 
he traveled throughout the land of 
Egypt and announcements were 
made about him so that he would 
become known (Ibn Ezra). 

46. MpS 1-n?y5 nW qpip 

Dnyp ninp - Now Joseph was 
thirty years old when he stood [lit. 
as he was standing] before Pharaoh 
king of Egypt.™ 

— And was accordingly fit to rule 
(Rashbam). 

According to Abarbanel, the 
knowledge of Joseph's age at this 
juncture points to the hand of Pro- 


it emerges that Joseph met her in Potiphar's house but never suspected her origins. 

When Potiphar's wife slanderously accused Joseph of attempting to violate her, Asenath 
came on her own initiative to her father and convinced him of Joseph's innocence [as noted in 
39:19 s.v. 19K *ilTj]. The Sages mention that it was in this merit that she married Joseph. 

This marriage was predestined, for as Rashi mentions in 39:1, Potiphar's wife had foreseen 
by astrology that she would be the ancestress of Joseph's children — but she did not know that 
their mother would be her 'daughter' rather than she. 

The Midrashim record that when Joseph became viceroy and rode through the town on the 
royal chariot, the daughters stepped on to the wall [49:22] to gaze upon him as he passed by. 
Each of them threw him something precious , and since Asenath had nothing else, she threw 
her amulet. When Joseph examined it, he realized that she was Jacob's granddaughter. [See 
comm, to 48:9]. 

In any case, as Alshiph observes, Joseph's marriage to Potiphar's own daughter vindicated 
him in the eyes of the Egyptians from the accusations of his master's wife. 


1. The parenthetic detail of Joseph's age provides us with an important chronological focus. It 
informs us that Joseph — who was seventeen years old when he was sold [37:2] — .served in 
Potiphar’s house for one year [see 39:5 s.v. rntyat n’35 (Seder Olam)] and spent the following 
twelve years in prison until he was brought before Pharaoh at the age of thirty [see 39:20 and 
40:14, 23]. 

Joseph's age at this juncture also forms a basic link in Rashi's calculations of the total 
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vidence. Ordinarily, one so young 
could never have risen to the high¬ 
est position in a great land were it 
not for his God-given wisdom and 
grace. 

This is the first time the monarch is refer¬ 
red to by his full title as 'Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt.' He was worthy of this auspicious ti¬ 
tle only because Joseph stood before him. 

This title is subsequently suppressed, not 
to be used again until Moses appeared with 
the Divine request that Pharaoh — as king of 
Egypt — allow the Israelites to leave his land 
(Exodus 6:llff). Then, too, (when Pharaoh 
was given the opportunity to take part in the 
destiny of Israel], the Torah shows him 
respect by using his full title (Tanchuma 
Yashun). 

nn?!i wi 

— [And] Joseph left [from] 
Pharaoh's presence and he passed 
through the entire land of Egypt 

The previous verse also speaks of 
Joseph's 'going out' over the land of 
Egypt. There, as noted, it is in the 
figurative sense: Joseph emerged as 
the ruler; his fame went throughout 
the land (Ihn Ezra). Here, as Sforno 
comments, the intent is that Joseph 
literally toured the length and 
breadth of the land to attend to its 
affairs. 

— He made himself known to the 
populace, learned about the coun¬ 
tryside, warned the populace of the 
impending famine, and commis¬ 
sioned the construction of royal 
granaries in every city (Akeidah). 

Furthermore the additional 


nuance here implies a departure be¬ 
yond that of the previous verse: 
Joseph now left nin? 
Pharaoh's presence, thus intimating 
that the earlier travels were chiefly 
ceremonial and under Pharaoh's 
direction; now Joseph traveled in¬ 
dependent of the king's direct 
supervision, and began to perform 
duties of State in his position of 
viceroy (Alshich). 

Haamek Davar perceives that the 
contextual flow of the verse informs 
us that Joseph's appearance before 
Pharaoh, his promotion, and his 
trip through Egypt all took place in 
one year — when Joseph was thirty 
years old. [Thus the verse would be 
rendered: And Joseph was thirty 
years old when he stood before 
Pharaoh and when Joseph left 
Pharaoh's presence and passed 
through the entire land of Egypt.] 

47. The seven years of abundance. 
Joseph's plan is implemented. 

fc/yn] - [And] 
the earth produced [lit. made] dur¬ 
ing the seven years of abundance. 

The connotation of this passage 
is as Onkelos paraphrased it: And 
the inhabitants of the land 
gathered; thus the word earth refers 
to the earth's inhabitants [cf. Ezek. 
14:12]. Nevertheless, the word 
toynj [which Onkelos renders fig¬ 
uratively as gathered ] does not real- 


number of years Joseph was separated from his father, and in determining that Jacob spent 
fourteen years in the Academy of Eber (see 28:9 and chart on p. 1173). Among other things, it 
is also a factor in determining that the sale of Joseph preceded Isaac's death by twelve years 
(see chart on p. 1529). 
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41 presence and he passed through the entire land of 
47-48 Egypt. 

47 The earth produced during the seven years of 
abundance by the handfuls . 49 He gathered all food of 
the seven years that came to pass in Egypt, and he 
placed foods in the cities — the food of the field 


ly lose its primary meaning of made. 
[The literal intent is that the earth 
itself — not its inhabitants — yielded 
crops in such abundance that the 
grain could be scooped up by the 
handful] (Rashi as explained by 
Levush; comp. Targum Y onasan; 
Rashbam). 

D'ytjtpb — By the handfuls. 

I.e., the grain was collected hand¬ 
ful by handful, fist upon fist 
(Rashi). 

This can be understood to mean that the 
abundance was so great that food was ac¬ 
cumulated 'hand over fist.' R' David Feins- 
tein, however, explains that the intent is that 
such scrupulous care was taken in carrying 
out Joseph's requisition policy, that not even 
a single handful was overlooked. 

Each ear produced a handful of grain 
(Rashbam). 

Ramban following Onkelos renders: 
Into store houses [i.e., the people 
gathered the abundant produce and 
heaped it into store houses, or: the earth 
produced enough surplus for storage]. 
He maintains that the term ynp is syn¬ 
onymous with ym, a pit, and refers to 
storehouses excavated in the earth. 

48“49. The execution of the plan 
outlined in verses 35-36. 

rn D’3^ iw y^] 

nnyp ynto — [And] he gathered all 
food of the seven years that came to 
pass in Egypt. 

'He' refers to Joseph who is the 
last named subject [in v. 46] (Ram¬ 
ban). 

Egypt is specified because only 
this abundance and surplus was ex¬ 
perienced in no other country. This 


explains why other countries did 
not store food, although they un¬ 
doubtedly heard about the famine 
(Ramban v. 2). 

'AW the food is certainly not to be 
understood literally, or else they would 
have died of starvation [cf. v. 57 below). 
It means that he gathered as much he 
could (Ibn Ezra). Cf. Ralbag: He 
gathered whatever he could after first 
leaving the people their requirements 
for food and planting. 

Ramban maintains however, that the 
passage is to be taken literally: Joseph 
gathered the erifire crop — either at a 
low price or by force [see below, 47:14] 
— and released each year only as much 
as the people required for their 
sustenance. His purpose was to prevent 
waste of food, and this was the intent of 
the plan he outlined in u. 35. Ramban 
further draws a distinction between 
bjk, food, and "!}, grain, [verses 35-36; 
our verse, and verse 49]: food refers to 
all edibles — even dried fruit — which 
Joseph stored up in the cities to provide 
the essential minimum for the preserva¬ 
tion of life, while grain refers to the 
balance of the crops, which he kept in 
storehouses. He observes, however, that 
Onkelos drew no distinction between 
the terms. 

According to Or HaChaim, following 
the interpretation that PJpn in v. 34 
refers to a tax of a fifth of all produce, 
the gathering of 'all' the food mentioned 
in this verse refers to that levy; or it 
refers to whatever surplus he could buy 
in addition to the fifth that was levied 
[the latter follows Abarbanel J. 

ony3 — And he placed [lit. 

gave] food in the cities . 

I.e., in royal granaries which were 
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built by Joseph's order in every city 
(Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer). 

— This too was an example of 
Joseph's wisdom: he did not build 
the granaries in the fields where 
their contents could be stolen, but 
in the more secure cities (Abarba- 
nel). 

m "W -pyii-rnty bpk 

nplna — The food of the fields 
around each city he placed [lit. 
gave] within it. 

— For each type of soil preserves 
its own produce. [Consequently], 
people add to grain some local soil 
and this inhibits it from decaying 
(Rashi; the latter view follows R' 
Nechemiah in the Midrash; [Levush 
interprets differently]). 

Joseph did this as a measure of 
justice: He did not take produce from 
one city and store it elsewhere. Only the 
produce of fields far away from cities 
were taken to royal granaries in central 
locations to be stored for eventual ex¬ 
port (Abarbanel). 

— At the same time, as noted above, 
this local storage saved freight charges 
from city to city (Chizkuni). 

49. rqnn n*n bins -13 
*rkn — [And] Joseph amassed [see v. 
35] grain like the sand of the sea — 
in great abundance. 

The expression like the sand of 
the sea is hyperbolic (Radak). 

Tspb b^n ny — Until he ceased 


taking stock [lit. fo count]. 

The antecedent of he is not iden¬ 
tified. The verse means: Until 
whoever was numbering stopped 
numbering (Rashi; see above v. 13 
s.v. 3’iyn). 

According to Ramban ' he' refers 
to Joseph who is the subject of the 
previous verses as well. 

"Ippp ptr 1 ? — Tor there was no 
number. 

I.e,, the quantity of grain grew 
beyond the capacity of the person in 
charge of counting to compute it 
(Rashi). 

The calculations were so intricate 
that they had to be abandoned 
(Alshich; Or HaChaim); the quan¬ 
tities were beyond human imagina¬ 
tion (Sforno).w 

Ralbag interprets this as a hyper¬ 
bole. 

R' David Feinstein explains that 
such a policy of accumulation 
generally has a goal of gathering a 
predetermined minimum amount. 
Once that goal has been reached, it 
is no longer necessary to be as 
scrupulous in counting future ac¬ 
cumulations. This, then, is the in¬ 
tent of our verse: the stores of grain 
became so huge that it was no 
longer necessary to keep count; 
there would surely be more than 
enough for every conceivable ex¬ 
igency. 


1. Cf. R' Hirsch who refutes the foolish notion that the ancients were simply unable to count 
large numbers. The verse does not mean that such numbers did not exist, but that the quan¬ 
tities of food grew to be meaningless. In modern times, for example, we are accustomed to 
speaking of sums of money or capacities for destruction that go beyond the mind's capacity to 
grasp them meaningfully. 
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around each city he placed within it 49 Joseph 
49-50 amassed grain like the sand of the sea in great abun¬ 
dance until he ceased taking stock, for there was no 
number. 

50 Now to Joseph were born two sons — before the 
year of famine was to set in — whom Asenath 


— They no longer calculated quan¬ 
tities of grain; they now began number¬ 
ing the storage places (R' Bachya). 

50. Joseph's children: Manasseh 
and Ephraim. 

□M3 MV Now to Joseph 

was born two sons. 

The Hebrew verb was born, 
is in singular. The term is either to 
be construed collectively, or 
perhaps they were twins and the 
singular verb denotes that they were 
both born as the result of a single 
childbirth (Radak). 

•+§ Abstention from conjugal rela¬ 
tions in time of famine. 

aynn njV *131? ~ Before the 

year of famine was to set in [lit. 
would come (kal imperfect).] [1 ) 


[From the emphasis that Joseph's 
children were born before the onset 
of the famine], the Sages ( Taanis 
11a) derive that one must abstain 
from conjugal relations in a time of 
famine (Rashi). 

The Talmud ibid, adds: It was taught 
that those who are childless are permit¬ 
ted . 121 

When the world is suffering tribula¬ 
tion and destruction a man may not in¬ 
dulge in procreating, lest it be that while 
the Holy One Blessed be He is engaged 
in destroying the world this man would 
be building. Cf. Job 30:3 where Job 
said: "nnbj 19 ^^ npria, solitary in want 
and famine, i.e., when the world is in 
want and famine-stricken, be galmud 
[solitary] — exile yourself [galeh] from 
the conjugal bed! (Tanchuma Noach 
11 ; cf. Y erushalmi Taanis 1 : 6 ). 

[According to the above, then, con- 


,1. That this exegesis presumes the famine to have raged in Egypt as well is not contradicted 
by i>. 54 below which mentions that Egypt had bread. What they had was the wheat they had 
stored in the abundant years, but the land itself was not yielding new crops and the Torah 
therefore emphasizes that Joseph's children were born before the onset of the famine 
(Mizrachi; Tzeidah laDerech). 


2. This Talmudic exegesis is cited as halachah in Shulchan Aruch Orach Chaim 8574:4: "It is 
a mitzvah for one to hunger oneself [i.e. eat restrictedly (Mishneh Berurah)] during a year of 
famine, and it is prohibited to have conjugal relations therein except for the evening of tevillah 
[i.e., the evening of a woman's ritual immersion in a mikvah when the obligation of fulfilling 
one's conjugal duty is greatest]; and for 'childless people' it is permitted" [to have relations at 
any permissible time — even not on the evening of tevillah — until such time as one's wife con¬ 
ceives (Beis Yosef)]. 

The halachic authority Magen Avraham prohibits relations for couples with children in 
such times even on the evening of tevillah, but the consensus of Rabbinic opinion differ. They 
appear to be lenient regarding the evening of tevillah, relying on the opinion of Tosafos in 
Taanis 11a cited in the commentary above that such abstinence is not obligatory but a 
mi’prj, custom of exceptional piety. 

As Rifua to Megillah 26a observes; 'We often find that the Sages in the Talmud will 
describe something as mOK, prohibited, when in reality it is nothing more than a pious 
custom.' 

The Poskim also express varying opinions regarding whether the permissive category 
O' 1 }}, ‘childless people ' [lit. denied children ] mentioned in the Talmud refers to those who have 
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jugal relations would be prohibited not 
only in times of famine but in times of 
calamity as well, and the dispensation 
mentioned in Shulchan Aruch permit¬ 
ting relations on the evening of tevillah 
[immersion; see footnote] would not ap¬ 
ply. However, this extension of the 
prohibitions to times of calamity has not 
become the accepted halachah. See foot¬ 
note and Magen Avraham to Orach 
Chaim 574:4]). 

Tosafos in Taartis ibid. s.v. 
notes that this rule is apparently 
contradicted by the tradition that 
Yocheved, youngest child of Levi, 
was born as he entered Egypt [see 
Rashi to 46:26; Numb. 26:59; Bava 
Basra 120a] — a time when the 
famine still raged. It would 
therefore follow that Levi had con¬ 
jugal relations during the famine 
[and since he had previously begot¬ 
ten Gershon, Kehath, and Merari 
(46:11), he could not rely on the 
dispensation permitted childless 
couples.] 

— In answer, Tosafos suggests 
that this was not forbidden except 
to someone who wished to conduct 
himself with an extra measure of 
piety [niTpna invy Joseph 

chose to abstain for this reason, but 
other people [including Levi] did 
not. 

Tosafos' comment regarding Levi evokes 
much comment by later exegetes who are dis¬ 
comfited by the implication that Levi — 


ancestor of the tribes who would minister to 
Hashem and to whom Moses in his blessings 
would refer to as pious [see Deuf. 33:8] — 
conducted himself less piously than Joseph. 
They offer several additional solutions to de¬ 
fend Levi's action. 

Tosefos HaRosh Hadar Zekeinim 
proposes that Joseph and Levi differed in 
whether one has fulfilled the mitzvah of 
procreation if all his children are sons [see 
footnote]. Apparently maintaining that one 
has thereby fulfilled it, Joseph abstained, 
while Levi maintained that one does not 
fulfill the mitzvah until he has also begotten 
a daughter. Not having a daughter as yet, 
Levi did not abstain. 

In a similar manner and citing Mizrachi, 
Maharsha defends Tosafos' opinion and 
maintains that since Joseph still had no 
daughter he would have been permitted to 
procreate, but he abstained as an act of piety. 
Levi, however, chose the obligation of 
cohabiting in order to beget a daughter and 
fulfill the mitzvah of procreation. Alter¬ 
natively, this conception might have taken 
place on the evening of tevillah, when, ac¬ 
cording to Yerushalmi, cohabitation is per¬ 
mitted even at times of famine [see Orach 
Chaim §574:4]. 

Or HaChaim emphasizes that immediately 
after deriving from our verse that one should 
refrain from cohabitation in time of famine, 
the Talmud states clearly that childless peo¬ 
ple are permitted to cohabit. Accordingly, 
both Joseph and Levi — who lacked 
daughters and consequently had not fulfilled 
the mitzvah of procreation — were exempted 
from any prohibition against cohabitation 
during the famine. Furthermore, since Moses 
describes Levi as the epitome of nvpprj, 
devout piety (see Deut. 33:8), Or HaChaim 
finds it difficult to accept Tosafos' conten¬ 
tion that Levi failed to match Joseph's piety. 


no children at all, or if it applies also to those who are 'childless' in the sense that they have not 
yet fulfilled the mitzvah of procreation [n’}-n nyig] by having begotten both a son and 
daughter. In Rashi's interpretation of the term in the Talmud (ad. loc.), he adopts the latter 
sense. Many Acharonim [later commentators] as weH apparently adopt this view [with the 
notable exception of the Magen Avraham ] and they permit relations on the evening of tevillah 
[see Rambam, Hilchos Taanis 2]. Accordingly many Poskim are lenient in cases such as a mar¬ 
riage where either partner has not begotten a son and daughter or where there are other ex¬ 
tenuating circumstances. This leniency basically follows the view of Tax in Divrei David as 
cited by Eliyahu Rabbah, which maintains: [only] “conjugal relations for pleasure come under 
this prohibited category, since it is proper to share in distress with the rest of the population. 
But to propagate the species or when one's urge overpowers him and [to deny] it might lead to 
other sins, there is no prohibition, and this falls under the permitted category of 'childlessness' 
which was the term used because it is clear [i.e., the term childless was not meant literally]; the 
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daughter of Poti Phera, Chief of On, bore to him. 


41 

50 

Therefore, he contends that neither brother 
was required to abstain. The Scriptural allu¬ 
sion to such abstention in Joseph's case is an 
instance of ]^y U’K DK, the hermeneutical 
principle that sometimes Scripture teaches a 
law even though it does not apply to the 
person or case where it is stated. Thus, the 
taw of abstention is binding upon people 
who have sons and daughters only, even 
though it is taught with regard to Joseph, to 
whom it did not apply. 

Ran and Chizkuni [similarly Pa'aneach 
Raza cited by Maharsha] suggest that the 
criteria for the abstention is when Israelites, 
rather than the gentile world at large, are 
beset by famine. Consequently, although 
Joseph was not personally affected by the 
famine, he was required to abstain because, 
as far as he knew his family in Canaan was 
experiencing hunger. On the other hand, 
because Levi and his brothers knew that they 
were faring well in that stage of the famine 
and had sufficient sustenance [see Rashi 42:1 
s.v. mp 1 ?], they were not obligated to 

abstain. Furthermore, they did not have to 
abstain out of concern for Joseph — who, for 
all they knew, might have been suffering 
from the famine — since he was but an in¬ 
dividual. 

Citing the above, Divrei David adds that 
in any event it was only conjugal relations 
for pleasure that were proscribed — not 
cohabitation to propagate the species [see 
Taz in footnote]. 

Riva suggests that Levi may, indeed, have 
"abstained until he learned that Joseph was 
well and the ruler of Egypt. Only then did his 
wife conceive. 

It is additionally noted by Mizrachi that 
none of this is contradicted by Isaac who in¬ 
dulged in marital intimacy during a famine 
[see Rashi to 26:8], because — as Mizrachi 
explains — there was no famine in that 


country. [Or according to Maharsha the 
famine had ended before that incident.] 

According to Rashbam, we are now 
told that these sons were born to Joseph 
before the onset of the famine to 
prepare us for a later verse. Jacob came 
to Egypt during the second year of the 
famine and seventeen years later on his 
death-bed announced that Joseph's two 
sons born before his arrival would be 
accounted as his own [48:5], while the 
progeny born to him after them, i.e. 
those born to Joseph after Jacob's ar¬ 
rival, would be Joseph's [40:6]. 
Therefore Ephraim and Manasseh are 
identified as the sons born to Joseph 
before the famine and before Jacob ar¬ 
rived. However, children born to Joseph 
after Jacob's arrival were to be reckoned 
as part of the tribes of Ephraim and Ma¬ 
nasseh for purposes of the division of 
the Land in Eretz Y Israel. 

]nb 1H9 ’PlD-rg n49$ 

]1k — Whom Asenath daughter of 
Poti Phera Chief of On [see v. 45 on 
translation of jnb as chief] bore to 
him. 

This is mentioned to clarify that 
these were not children of another 
wife (R' Shmuel ben Chafni). 

[After stating that Joseph had 
two sons, the verse concludes with 
the apparently superfluous state¬ 
ment that Asenath bore them to 
him.] 

— The verse stresses that Joseph's 
only wife was Asenath (Radak); it 


Sages used it because they preferred to use an unconditional term (Up3 Kp’ODT Knb’n), 
However, in his commentary to Orach Chaim, Taz (574:2) takes a different view. There he 
says that only people with no children at all were permitted to cohabit because the Sages 
perceived that the Scriptural prohibition could not have encompassed even those who felt the 
anguish of being completely childless. People with children, however — even if they had not 
fulfilled the mitzvah of procreation because they did not have a son and a daughter — are sure¬ 
ly not the objects of pity and should not be absolved of the obligation to share in the suffering 
of the masses. 

Furthermore the definition of what degree of scarcity would qualify as a 'famine' is in itself 
somewhat vague in Rabbinic literature since 'famines' in the severe Scriptural sense were ap¬ 
parently rare occurrences. Together with the other variables mentioned above, this might ac¬ 
count for the lack of a definitive ruling on this topic in the halachic codes. [See Shaarei 
Teshuvah; Eliyahu Rabbah; Shiyurei Knesses HaCedolah; Pri Megadim]. 
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was important to Joseph that only 
Asenath be his wife because that 
was public proof that he had not 
sinned with her mother (Chizkuni). 

— R' Hirsch perceives a different 
stress in the phrase: Asenafh... bore to 
him; the children she conceived, bore, 
and raised were dedicated to the ideals 
of Joseph; not those in which she had 
been raised. She was an aristocratic, 
cultured Egyptian, while he was 'mere¬ 
ly' an enslaved, imprisoned Hebrew 
raised to prominence only by whim of 
the king. It would not have been 
surprising for her to dominate the 
home. Had that happened, the children 
would have been hers, not his. 
Therefore the verse tells us that Asenath 
adopted Joseph's spiritual and moral 
outlook. She bore children to him. 

To be the only Jew in Egypt, and to 
be married to the daughter of an 
idolatrous priest, yet to raise* children 
who remain the model after whom 
Jewish parents bless their children — 
may God make you like Ephraim and 
M anasseh (40:20) — is no small npl, 
privilege. 

— R'Munk, citing Radak , notes a dif¬ 
ferent significance in this phrase: 
Despite the greatness of Joseph and the 
sincerity of Asenath, the unsavory in¬ 
fluences of Egypt insinuated themselves 
into the character of Joseph's children. 
This accounts for some of the evil deeds 
performed centuries later by the tribes 
of Manasseh and Ephraim. Even Jacob 
was apprehensive in this regard as 
Rashi points out in 40:0. 

51. mjtJjn — Manasseh. [Hebrew: 
Menashen]. 

— Lit. He Who causes to forget 
[ = rr» 3 ^ 5 n] (R' Shmuel ben Chofni 
Gaon). 

’’bpirba-nK D’n^K ’3 — For [he 
said (Ibn Ezra)] "God has made me 
forget [Hebrew: nashah, in as¬ 


sonance with Menasheh] all my 
hardship" [lit. toil]. 

— I.e. which I endured since I was 
sold (Radak). 

Upon seeing the end-result of ail 
his travail, Joseph thanked God for 
allowing him to forget the 
hardships imposed upon him; he 
fully recognized their purpose and 
harbored no malice toward anyone 
(HaKsav V'HaKabbalah). 

The verb ptyj, caused me to forget, is 
related to ncu, displaced, as in ntfjn *ni, the 
displaced nerve. It implies forgetfulness in 
the sense that God displaces one thought 
from the forefront of one's mind and 
replaces it with other thoughts. Cf. Lamenta¬ 
tions 3:17: / have forgotten 

goodness (Karnei Or). 

fCf. Rashbam who maintains that in dis¬ 
tinction with W} whose root is ntyj, the 
root of pty} is vitfi, the vowelization being 
similar to pjri from pn. He holds that if the 
root were rnw, then our word would be 
vowelized ptyj, similar to pjj*i from nni; 
13^3 from ribs. Ibn Ezra cites both views in¬ 
cluding that which maintains that the vowels 
4 and J are interchangeable. (It is interesting 
however that neither Ibn Janach nor Radak 
in Shorashim list urcu as a root; nor do they 
include ptyj among the words in men).] 

The Talmudic term Ktj/j p), lit. forgotten 
house, is used by the Sages [Bava Basra 12b] 
in reference to the paternal home of a mar¬ 
ried woman since a woman — like a man — 
upon marriage 'forgets' her parents' home 
and clings instead to her spouse [see 2:24] (R' 
Bachya). 

’S* rP3"b3 nKl — And all my 
father's household. 

I.e., God made me 'forget' the 
hardships to which my brothers 
subjected me in my paternal home. 
He imbued me with a prophetic 
spirit to recognize that the Hand of 
Providence engineered my tribula¬ 
tions during those years, thereby 
causing me not to harbor hatred 
toward my brothers for their 
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51 Joseph named the firstborn M anasseh for, "God 
has made me forget all my hardship and all my 
father's household 52 And the second son he named 


maltreatment of me [see 45:7, 8] 
(Akeidah). 

The commentators agree that the 
implication is certainly nof that Joseph 
— Jacob's favorite child — was so crass 
as to have named a child in grateful 
commemoration of having forgotten his 
paternal home. It has been noted that 
the very fact that he evokes his paternal 
home in this pronouncement in the very 
moment of his rejoicing at the birth 
proves that Joseph did not forget it( 
Furthermore, an obvious question 
arises: 

*«5Why, indeed, did Joseph 'forget' his 
father at all; why did he not now, as 
.viceroy of Egypt, seize the opportunity 
to visit his aged father whom he had not 
seen for about twenty years and who 
certainly must have thought him to be 
dead? 

Even if a personal visit would prove 
impossible at this very busy juncture in 
his new executive position, Joseph 
could have dispatched a personal emis¬ 
sary with a letter telling Jacob of his 
whereabouts. Also, in view of the 
impending famine, why didn't Joseph 
inform Jacob that grain would be 
available through him? 

As discussed in the footnote to 37:28, 
it is the traditional view of the Sages 
that when the brothers sold Joseph they 
proclaimed a cherem [solemn banj 
against anyone who divulged what had 
been done with Joseph. According to 
some opinions noted there, Joseph, too, 
was bound by this cherem — against his 
will — from contacting his father, or dis¬ 
closing his whereabouts, which ac¬ 


counts for Joseph's failure to contact 
Jacob throughout his twenty-two years 
in Egypt. Some reasons are noted in that 
footnote as to why the Providential plan 
necessitated Jacob's ignorance of 
Joseph's whereabouts — so that the 
family destiny and Jacob's descent into 
Egypt could develop according to the 
Providential plan, and also so that this 
absence be an atonement for the similar 
period that Jacob was away from Isaac. 

Thus, Joseph was bound by a solemn 
oath against contacting his father. Ac¬ 
cordingly, his reason for giving the 
name Manasseh must be perceived as a 
painful display of gratitude to God for 
making his ordeal and solitude less 
painful by having granted him the for¬ 
titude to 'forget' his father's house in 
the sense that he was not constantly 
obsessed by the need to contact Jacob. 
(See HaKsav V'HaKabbalah [also 
Akeidas Y itzchak] where the verb 
as noted above, means displaced for me 
— i.e., caused thoughts of home to be 
'displaced' from my thoughts by the 
heavy responsibilities assigned him). (1) 

Haamek Davar interprets similarly 
and adds that the real reason Joseph did 
not take steps to contact his father was 
that he considered his dreams, in which 
first his brothers and then his father as 
well bowed to him (see 37;7ff), as a form 
of prophecy. He considered it his duty 
not to negate the dreams so as not to be 
guilty of suppressing prophecy [which 
the Sages (Sanhedrin 89a) consider a 
capital offense]. 

This essentially follows the in¬ 
terpretation of Ramban in 42:9 who 
maintains that had Joseph's where- 


1. R' David Feinstein suggests that Joseph gratefully viewed this child as a Divine gift where¬ 
by he could now refocus his orientation — as every new father does — from his parental roots 
to this new link in the eternal chain of human destiny. The child would help Joseph 'forget' 
his former misery and look to the future rather than to the past. This concept is embodied in 
the Torah's teaching above, [2:24] that upon marriage a man shall leave his father and his 
mother and cling to his wife. With a new child, a father's priority goes to his child. This con¬ 
cept Joseph wished to preserve in naming the child Manasseh. 
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abouts been known, Jacob would have 
redeemed him regardless of how ex¬ 
travagant his ransom might have been. 
[For, as noted above, Jacob would never 
have left the sacred environs of Eretz 
Y israel to go to Egypt unless circum¬ 
stances made it absolutely necessary.] 
Joseph perceived that the fulfillment of 
his dreams — that his family would bow 
to him — could not possibly be ac¬ 
complished in Eretz Yisrael [where 
Jacob was considered a prince of God 
(R' Eisenstadtj] and he was hoping that 
it would be effected in Egypt as a result 
of his, Joseph's, new power there. This 
feeling was enhanced when Pharaoh's 
dreams made clear that the famine could 
bring them all to Egypt where the 
dreams would be fulfilled. 

Thus, in effect, Manasseh's name 
was an acknowledgment that God had 
given Joseph the fortitude to ignore 
Jacob and allow Providence to take its 
course. For although Joseph was 
obligated by the mitzvah of honoring 
his father to contact him, nevertheless 
the Will of God as evidenced by the 
prophetic dream inspired him to subor¬ 
dinate his own wishes to those of his 
Creator, and God replaced Joseph's con¬ 
stant thoughts of his father with other 
thoughts. 

Malbim following Alshich suggests 
that Joseph gave his child that name as a 
constant reminder that he should not 
now in prosperous time forget his 
former hardships and father's house. 
This is similar in concept to eating bitter 
foods on Passover to remind us — in 
times of freedom — of former exile. 
Thus, Joseph named the child Manas- 
seh to keep alive the memory that God 
Providentially engineered a series of 
events resulting in Joseph's lengthy 
absence from home and thrusting him 
into a position of compelled 'forget¬ 


fulness' of his paternal home. This con¬ 
dition grieved him greatly. 

R' Hirsch offers that the verb mw 
signifies not only to forget, but also to 
be a creditor so that can be 

rendered: "God has turned my misfor¬ 
tunes and my family into my creditors." 
It was as if Joseph said: I feel indebted 
to my sufferings and my mistreatment 
at the hands of my family, because God 
has made them the vehicles to bring me 
abundant happiness. 

52. DnDK — Ephraim [i.e., fruitful, 

Q • ' I 1 ' * 

from the Hebrew pri .] 

crtbis: ’jnDn-o — For [he said (Ihn 
Ezra )] God has made me fruitful 
[Hebrew: hifrani from ’"l*?, fruit, in 
assonance with Ephraim ]. 

— With children, wealth, and 
honor (Radak). 

™3y the land of my suf¬ 

fering. 

I.e., in the land where I had suf¬ 
fered so much until now (Radak). 

With all the greatness, splendor, 
and honor Joseph now enjoyed, 
along with the wealth and grain that 
he controlled, he nevertheless 
viewed Egypt as 'the land of his suf¬ 
fering' inasmuch as it was far away 
from his father's home and from the 
Holy Land (Aharhanel). 

— There could be no greater 
proof of Joseph's heartfelt loyalty 
to his origins and his determination 
to refuse assimilation into the Egyp¬ 
tian culture than the names he gave 
his children. They were constant 
reminders of his duty to be faithful 
to his family and to Eretz Yisrael (R' 
Hirsch). 
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41 Ephraim for, "God has made me fruitful in the land 
53-54 of my suffering." 

53 The seven years of abundance that came to pass 
in the land of Egypt ended. 34 And the seven years of 
famine began approaching just as Joseph had said. 


Torah Sheleimah cites Chemdas 
Y amim that the phrase is to be 
rendered: In the land of my 
poverty. Joseph's intent was that he 
had been privileged to rise to such 
heights not within the environs of 
Eretz Y israel, but only in a spiritual¬ 
ly poor land outside it; similar to a 
poor man who is given something 
from the king's table on the condi¬ 
tion that he eat it outside. 

According to Tzror HaMor, Joseph 
was commemorating the greatness of 
the miracle: He rose to such heights in 
the very place where they knew he had 
been a slave. Cf. Psalms 113:7-0: He 
raises the poor from the dust ... to set 
them with the great men. 

The name Ephraim — which is composed 
of letters of the word epher (ashes) in the 
plural form — contains an allusion to 
Abraham and Isaac who are associated with 
epher. Of Abraham it is written [10:27]: 
npK) npy / am but dust and ashes, and 
Isaac is considered as having had his ashes on 
tKe' altar [at the Akeidah). Thus the descen¬ 
dants of Israel are referred to by the designa¬ 
tion Ephraim as it is written [Jeremiah 
31:19]: Truly, Ephraim [a general designa¬ 
tion for the Ten Tribes (Metzudos ibid. v. 
17)] is a dear son to me (Daas Zekeinim). 

53. The onset of the famine. 

rnn jntyn 'iv) y?# rrr^pni 

O’^yp — [And] the seven- 

years of abundande that came to 
pass [lit. that was] in the land of 
Egypt ended. 

The singular rpn * 1 #$, that was, 
is used in the collective sense since 


the seven years were viewed as one 
entity (Radak). 

In the land of Egypt is specified 
because it was only there that this 
abundance was experienced, not 
elsewhere [see v. 48]. 

The Midrash perceives 
[...ended] to be homiletically related to 
bba, beauty, perfection. The verse con¬ 
notes that the years of abundance were 
perfectly beautiful, and that the people, 
too, were handsome amid all the abun¬ 
dance (comp, footnote to next verse]. 

54. roa 1 ? ajrin w VW n^nn] - 
And the seven years of famine 
began approaching. 

Their onset was particularly 
noticeable since famine was rare in 
Egypt. Moreover, the famine came 
suddenly and with great force, as 
Joseph had predicted [u. 30]: The 
seven years of famine will arise 
after them — violently, as if they 
forcibly had been restrained up to 
that time (Tzror HaMor). [1] 

Normally, a famine begins slowly 
as the supplies begin to dwindle. In 
this case, however, it struck with 
horrible suddenness. There was no 
transition period. For seven con¬ 
secutive years the Nile rose and ir¬ 
rigated the land causing abundant 
crops. Then, without warning, in 
the following year the Nile did not 
overflow, causing drought and the 
rotting of subsequent crops. 
Already with the first year of the 


1. According to the Midrash the word nj’bnn] is homiletically derived from nbn, sickness: 
The seven years of famine brought sickness [i.e. sickly crops (Sifsei Kohen) or disease from 
hunger (Baalei HaTosafos)] with them. It reached a point that people sought even a coarse loaf 
of bread and could not find one. Then they exclaimed: Is this not just as 

Joseph had said?\ 
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famine there was neither sowing 
nor harvest. It was as if people were 
sitting and eating and the next mo¬ 
ment thee was no food to be had. 
Even the most common bread sud¬ 
denly became unavailable (Abar- 
banel; Ralbag; based upon Tan- 
chuma). 

t]p1’ “iflK "Hptp — lust as Joseph had 
said [i.e. foretold]. 

Although Pharaoh regarded 
Joseph's interpretation of his dream 
as already having been fulfilled 
(Ramban v. 36), nevertheless, since 
abundance was not a novelty in fer¬ 
tile Egypt, it was only with the ad¬ 
vent of the famine that Joseph's in¬ 
terpretation of the dream was ab¬ 
solutely verified (Ramban v. 27). 

3V? ’TO 

□nb rrn D’-iarn — There was famine 

v t r ▼ ■ ■ : ■ J 

in all the lands, but in all the land of 
Egypt there was bread. 

— From their stored-up food, for 
Joseph had prepared them for the 
impending famine (Rashbam; R' 
Bachya; Abarbanel). 

Unlike the other lands which had 
not experienced abundance and, ac¬ 
cordingly, could not store up sur¬ 
plus crops, in Egypt there was bread 
from the grain that Joseph had 
stored away. However, the land 
itself was not yielding new crops 
even in Egypt (Mizrachi to v. 50). 

Sforno in u. 3 interprets that this 
period of both famine and plenty — 
hunger in other countries and food in 
Egypt — was symbolized in Pharaoh's 
dream by the lean cows standing 
alongside the fat cows for a while. 


There was famine in the all the lands 
— that is, only in the lands adjacent to 
Egypt; other lands, however, were un¬ 
affected — otherwise how could 
faraway countries have survived? Thus 
have the Sages said in the Midrash, 'The 
famine raged in three lands: Phoenicia, 
Arabia and Palestine' (Ramban). 

(The Sages in the Talmud, however, 
interpret that the famine was world¬ 
wide. See v. 57.] 

55. onytp y*i#*bg aynnj — When 
[lit. arid] all the land of Egypt 
hungered. 

— For all the stored grain rotted 
except that which Joseph had stored 
up (Rashi). 

Cf. Tanchuma: All the grain they had 
at home rotted — even the bread in their 
baskets became moldy;and even those 
individuals who stored up food went 
hungry (Oznaim LaTorah). 

According to Lekach Tov, they felt 
the shortage so acutely, 'Because the 
very knowledge that there is famine 
whets the appetite; a man who normally 
eats one measure of bread, eats three 
measures.' 

This occurred in the second year 
of the famine when even Egypt 
itself felt the hunger of the famine 
(R ' Bachya). 

do*? 1 ? ning-b* nyn pyyn - [And] 
the people cried out to Pharaoh for 
bread. 

Complaining to the monarch that 
Joseph was making an unreasonable 
demand upon them [see below]. 

t]gp b* nb onyp-b^b ning iipiO] 
Vwyn ogb ‘inK’’ — So Pharaoh 
said to all of Egypt, 'Go to Joseph. 
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55 of Egypt there was bread. 

55 When all the land of Egypt hungered, the people 
cried out to Pharaoh for bread. So Pharaoh said to all 
of Egypt, "Go to Joseph. Whatever he tells you, do." 


Whatever he tells you [you shall] 
do.' 

— He is in full charge over all 
matters; his word is final (R' 
Bachya; Abarbanel). 

^Joseph demands that the Egyp¬ 
tians be circumcised. 

[Pharaoh had to give them this 
firm order because] Joseph 
demanded of them to [first] be cir¬ 
cumcised [or else he would not 
provide them with grain]. When 
they came to Pharaoh and told him 
what Joseph demanded, he asked 
them, 'Why did you yourselves not 
store up grain? Did he not constant¬ 
ly resound the warning that years of 
famine were coming?' [If you were 
neglectful, why do you now cry to 
me?] 

'We gathered in a lot/ they an¬ 
swered, 'but it rotted.' 

'If so,' Pharaoh retorted, 'then go 
Jo Joseph; whatever he orders you, 
do. See, he decreed about the 
produce [that it rot] and it rotted, 
what if he decrees about us and we 
will all die?' ( Rashi ; bracketed addi¬ 
tions are from Tanchuma; see 
comm, to 45:1). 111 

<+$ What was Joseph's purpose in 
demanding that the Egyptian masses 
undergo circumcision? 

□ As Yafeh Toar observes, the dif¬ 
ficulty is compounded by the following: 

(a) circumcision is not among the com¬ 
mandments incumbent upon non-Jews; 

(b) since the Egyptians still served idols, 


ficacy (see Nedarim 41a); (c) circumci¬ 
sion of a gentile without ritual immer¬ 
sion is of no value. 

Yafeh Toar answers that Joseph's in¬ 
tent was not to convert the Egyptians or 
to have them perform a mitzvah. 
Rather, in his prophetic wisdom, Joseph 
was preparing for the eventual descent 
of his brothers to Egypt. He knew that 
gentiles mock Jews because they are cir¬ 
cumcised. By making the Egyptians cir¬ 
cumcise themselves, he made it impossi¬ 
ble for them to ridicule the circumcised 
Jews. 

My father tc'cnbu/ compares this with 
Joseph's scheme in 47:21 whereby 
Joseph ordered the Egyptians to relocate 
en masse, for the specific purpose of 
removing the possible reproach that 
might be leveled against his brothers, 
viz. that they were aliens, since the 
Egyptians themselves now became 
strangers and aliens in their own land. 

□ According to Rambam [Melachim 
10 :8], the descendants of Keturah — 
[who intermingled with the Egyptians 
(Tosefos HaRosh)] — were obligated to 
circumcise themselves. Perhaps it was to 
include this segment of the population 
that Joseph ordered everyone to un¬ 
dergo circumcision. (See Torah 
Sheleimah note §138). 

□ Another suggestion advanced is that 
circumcision reduces the libido and 
causes one to exercise more moderation 
especially in times of famine (see K/i 
Yakar). 

□ In a Kabbalistic vein, R' Munk ex¬ 
plains that Joseph's demand is related to 
the phenomenon that wheat stored by 
him remained edible, while that of the 


their circumcision would have no ef- 

1. Meam Loez cites Bircas Avraham to the effect that the Egyptians responded to Joseph's de¬ 
mand with such reluctance because they were familiar with Joseph's background. They knew 
that Simeon and Levi had tricked the city of Shechem into submitting to circumcision, and on 
the third day, when the Shechemites were weak and sick from the operation, the brothers at- 
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Egyptians rotted. Some commentators, 
such as R' Bachya and Maharal, explain 
that Joseph attributed this to the 
benefits of the Covenant of circumci¬ 
sion. Indeed, as the history of Israel 
demonstrates, this Covenant confers 
enduring life and possessions on its 
adherents. Accordingly, Joseph held 
that performing the sign of the Cove¬ 
nant would be an antidote against 
degeneration and a guarantee of 
longevity and survival. (The usual 

Aramaic translation for the word nna is 

> • 

as in Onkelos on 17:11. It means 
conservation, permanent existence). 
The Shelah holds that in the depravity 
of Egyptian morals Joseph saw the in¬ 
itial cause of the Divine punishments 
which were to be inflicted on the land of 
Egypt- The Torah itself confirms this 
view in Chap. 18 of Leviticus where it 
warns Israel against bringing about its 
own destruction by imitating the im¬ 
morality of Egypt. Right from his acces¬ 
sion to power, Joseph wanted to strike 
at the root of this evil and to lead the 
Egyptians to a healthier, purer moral 
life. He hoped to do so by having them 
undergo circumcision, which has the ef¬ 
fect [as noted above] of diminishing the 
sexual drive. The Egyptians obeyed 
Joseph as long as he ruled over them, 
but they abandoned the practice very 
shortly after his death (Aruch s.v. bn). 

56. 'HtfO ’3?"^ il’C 1 ^¥1™ — 

When [lit. and ] the famine spread 

[lit. was ] over all the face of the 

earth. 

The phrase literally reads: And 
the famine was upon all the face(s) 
of the earth. Rashi explains that in 
this context, 'faces' (or prominent) 


of the earth refers to the well-to-do 
people. [Cf. "pyn in 33:18]. 

— The famine spread and struck 
the wealthy with particular force 
(R' Meyuchas). 

This follows the Midrash which ex¬ 
plains that the famine commenced with 
the wealthy who are called the ’ip 'faces' 
of the earth. When a man is wealthy he 
has a happy disposition [lit. 'face'] for 
seeking out his friends; but when he is 
impoverished he does not show himself 
to his neighbors for he is embarrassed. 

According to R ' Bachya, wealthy 
people are called V'lKJ} ’39, the ‘faces' of 
the earth, 'since everyone's face is 
directed thoward them.' 

Divrei David explains that Rashi departs 
from the simple meaning — and the famine 
raged throughout the entire land — because 
were that the intended meaning, the verse 
should have read: yiKn bp ’jp by n;n aypni, 
and the famine was upon the face [i.e. sur¬ 
face] of all the land. Since the verse reads 
yi^cn ’39 bp by, upon all the face of the earth, 
Rashi pursues the Midrashic interpretation. 

Additionally, this exegesis that the ’face' 
of all the land refers to the wealthy whom the 
famine affected, rather than to the surface of 
the land itself, is inspired by the fact that fol¬ 
lowing the latter interpretation this verse 
would be superfluous. We already know 
from verses 44 and 55 that the famine raged 
throughout the land (Devek Tov). 

The famine is said to have affected 
the wealthy because poor people are ac¬ 
customed to hunger, and take the suf¬ 
fering in stride. For the wealthy, 
however, it is different — they are un¬ 
familiar with hunger, and they suffer 
from it most (Yalkut Y ehudah). 

The poor people did not suffer so 
much at first because they ate the moldy 
bread. The wealthy people who are ac¬ 
customed to dine on delicacies felt the 


tacked the city and massacred its inhabitants (34:25). The Egyptians were afraid that Joseph 
was demanding that they submit to circumcision because he had a similar plan in mind. 

"Foolish people” laughed Pharaoh. "You think that Joseph has to resort to such tricks? 
Who do you think made all our private stores of grain rot? You have no idea of this man's 
power. If he wishes, he can decree that we all die. You have no other choice but to do as he 
bids!” 
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41 56 When the famine spread over all the face of the 

56 earth, Joseph opened all the containers and sold 

provisions to Egypt. And the famine became severe 


deprivation most acutely (Oznaim 
laTorah). 

Akeidas Y itzchak suggests, to the 
contrary, that in the literal sense the 
verse is telling us that the famine 
reached such proportions that the whole 
'face of the earth' was dry and parched; 
even the cattle had no pasture. 

Ramban similarly maintains that this 
verse magnifies the severity of the 
famine. He explains that contextually 
the implication of the verse is that 
Joseph did not open his storehouses un¬ 
til those of the people were completely 
deleted. When they first complained to 
Pharaoh (v. 55), however, he ignored 
them, because people tend to cry out as 
soon as there is the least shortage. 

ori} npv nnp*] — [And] 

Joseph opened all the containers. 

The passage literally reads: And 
Joseph opened all that had within 
them. The commentators agree that 
the phrase is clearly elliptic [Kipp 
a ' shortened' passage, i.e., a 
passage in which omitted words are 
to be understood] and the words 
storehouses and grain are implied. 
The translation follows Rashi who 
explains that the verse should be 
understood as Onkelos paraphrases 
it: Joseph opened all the store¬ 
houses in which there was grain. 

[It may also be that the implied 
object of Joseph's opening was 
storehouses which contained the 
DO 1 ?, bread, that the Egyptians re¬ 
quested in v. 55]. 

According to Sforno, Joseph 
opened the granaries in order to 
reassure the populace that he had 


ample supplies for them and there 
was no cause for alarm. 

It is obvious that Joseph did not 
open all the granaries simultane¬ 
ously, or else he would have lost 
personal control of them and a great 
loss would have resulted. Rather, 
the intent is that he ordered them 
opened as needed (R' Shmuel ben 
Chofni Gaon). 

— And [he] sold 
[provisions] to Egypt [i.e. to the 
Egyptians (Targum Yonasan; R' 
Saadiah Gaon)]. 

I.e., he sold to Egyptians before 
selling to others (Tur). 

The verb can denote either sell¬ 
ing or buying. Here it signifies selling 
while in 42:2 it signifies buying. The 
term is not used exclusively of trading 
in grain [as the noun form "13$, grain, 
would lead one to believe] for we find 
the term used also of trading in wine 
and milk [Isaiah 55:1] (Rashi). 

Rashi thus teaches us that although the 
verb "our almost invariably occurs in 
reference to the trading of grain — as in our 
verse where the word " 13 $ or " 19 , grain, is the 
implied object being sold; it by no means is 
used exclusively for that. It is not a 
denominative verb formed from " 13 $, grain, 
but its meaning is extended to apply to 
trading in any food, or as its use in Isaiah 
makes clear, to such specific articles of food 
as wine and milk ( Rashbam; Tzeidah 
laDerech). 

Radak explains that food is called shever 
[lit. 'break'] because it 'breaks' hunger. 
Hence the verb shavar refers to trading in 
food. 

Haamek Davar maintains that the verb 
shavar [lit. break ] refers to selling food in 
small ['broken'] quantities — rationing.! 11 


1. Cf. R' Hirsch who also explains the verb as referring to sales in measured quantities. 

He explains that Joseph would sell only quantities sufficient for the immediate require¬ 
ments of each family. Only in this way could he prevent speculative buying and hoarding. As 
our Sages remark, people had to present themselves personally; nothing was sold to slaves, or 
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□nyrp yxtp aynn pirjn - [And] the 
famine became severe in the land of 

Egypt- 

— Even in all kinds of food, in ad¬ 
dition to bread (Sforno). 

They ate, but were not satiated 
(R' Bachya). 

57. rnpnyn itq yxxn 

qpl' bl< — And all [inhabitants of j 
the earth came to Egypt unto Joseph 
to buy provisions. 

And all the earth refers specifi¬ 
cally to the people of the three 
countries adjacent to Egypt 
(Ramban v. 54 following the 
Midrash). 

According to the Sages in Pesa- 
chim I19a, however, the implica¬ 
tion is that people of all the 
countries of the whole world came 
to buy grain in Egypt. Joseph accor¬ 
dingly amassed all the silver and 
gold of the world and stored it in 
Egypt. This formed the treasure 


that the Israelites later took with 
them when they left Egypt. 111 Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer 11 derives from this 
verse that Joseph was one of the ten 
kings who, in effect, reigned 
throughout the entire world. 

The Hebrew of this verse literally reads: 
And all the land (or: earth) came to Egypt to 
buy to Joseph. Rashi maintains that for com¬ 
prehension the word order must be tran¬ 
sposed [as in our translation] as if it read: to 
Egypt to Joseph to buy. For if one were to ex¬ 
plain the passage in the order the words are 
written, it should have stated: p? 

to buy from [rather than to] Joseph. 

In its simplest sense, the verse — struc¬ 
tured as it is — sequentially informs us first 
that all the earth came to Egypt after which it 
states their reason for coming — to buy 
provisions, and for this purpose their 
destination was specifically to Joseph (Ibn 
Caspi). 

yni<n b}3 aynn pm ’3 — For the 
famine had become severe in all the 
earth. 

— I.e. in the lands adjacent to 


a man could send fifty slaves; each person was allowed to bring onlyone beast of burden with 
him, and everybody had to come to Joseph. He attended the sales personally, not 
depending on subordinate officials, but coming into direct contact with the hungry 
householders who came to buy. That is why the following chapter says in v. 6: K^n 
■vatppri D’btpo. Joseph, he was the viceroy over the land, he was the provider. Although 
he was the U’bty, the viceroy, he himself was the the provider. 

These necessary and wise methods brought about all that ensued. Only because each 
purchaser had to meet Joseph did it happen that he himself came into contact with his 
brothers. The repeated description of the famine's severity gives the cause for all these precau¬ 
tions. 


1. That Egypt was to amass all this wealth is perceived in the Zohar and Kabbalistic literature 
as one of the Providential reasons that Egypt was subjected to this famine. 

In addition to the fact that the sale of Joseph and ensuing famine were the vehicles whereby 
Jacob and his family were brought down to Egypt to begin the exile foretold to Abraham in 
chapter IS, the famine itself was God's way, in a sense, of providing the cure before the dis¬ 
ease. 

When God decreed to Abraham that his offspring would be enslaved. He promised him that 
afterward they will leave with great wealth [15:14]. At the time Joseph arrived in Egypt, 
however, it was a poor country and had very little wealth. Providence therefore arranged for a 
wide-spread famine in which everyone would have to come to Egypt to purchase grain. As a 
result of this, Egypt would become fabulously wealthy in anticipation of the Israelites' des¬ 
cent. 
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42 
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in the land of Egypt. 57 All the earth came to Egypt 
unto Joseph to buy provisions , for the famine had 
become severe in all the earth. 

1 Jacob perceived that there were provisions in 


Egypt [see v . 4] (Midrash; Ram- 
ban); or the whole world (the Sages 
in the Talmud). 

It was only after Joseph ascer¬ 
tained that the famine had become 


severe in the other lands as well that 
he allowed non-Egyptians to come 
and purchase grain. Until them, as 
noted, he restricted sales to Egyp¬ 
tians (Akediah; cf. Tut). 


XLII 


1. The brothers in Egypt. 

It is now in the second year of the 
famine (Seder Olam). Although his 
family still has a supply of provi¬ 
sions, Jacob is concerned. He dis¬ 
patches his sons to Egypt. 

nnW ’3 K*Vl - 

[And] Jacob perceived [lit. saw ] that 
there were provisions [lit. purchase] 
in Egypt 

The commentators discuss the 
connotation of the verb saw in this 
context: 

— He literally saw travelers bear¬ 
ing wheat. When he asked them 
whence they were coming they 
replied from Egypt. This is what he 
meant by saying [next verse], 
Behold I have heard, etc. ( Radak ; 


however, comp. Rashi in footnote 
who maintains that prophetic 
perception is meant).I 11 

According to Ibn Ezra the expression 
saw is synonymous with heard. Since 
the five senses originate in the brain the 
verb describing the perception made by 
one sense is often substituted for 
another.Compare, for example [27:27]: 
’33 nn ntn, See the fragrance of my 
son [where see figuratively means 
smell]; Ecclesiastes 11:7: sweet is the 
light [where 'sweet' must be allegorical 
because sweetness cannot refer to light]. 
[Cf. also Exodus 20:15: 'Saw (i.e. heard) 
the thunderings.'] Here, too, saw is to be 
understood to mean heard as in v. 2 . 
[Comp. Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 
1:46.] 

'See' in this context does not refer to 
visual, but mental perception [lit. 'see- 


1. Rashi pursues what appears to be the Midrashic interpretation: 

“Where did Jacob 'see' (that there were provisions]? Surely he did not 'see' it but 
he heard it [from travelers returning from Egypt], as he said [u. 27]: 'Behold I have 
heard ... ' 

What then is meant by and Jacob saw ? It means that he saw in a holy ispaklaria* 
that there was shever (provisions) [or sever (hope) (see below)] for him in Egypt. 
However, it was not a literal prophecy informing him specifically that it was 
Joseph." 

According to the view of most commentators Rashi refers to the Midrash that in- 


* [Aramaic lit. glass — 'mirror' or 'lens'. The Sages use this simile to describe 

prophecy. Since the human mind does not have the faculty directly to perceive the Divine, the 
prophet's perception is likened to having been 9een through a dull mirror or lens. Figuratively 
the clarity of a prophecy varies with the quality and cleanliness of the ispaklaria [sometimes 
vowelized aspaklaria]. Of all the prophets only Moses is said to have prophesied as if through 
a perfectly clear ispaklaria. See Yevamos 49b and comm, there. See also Rashi and comm, to 
Numbers 12:6.] 
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ing of the heart']. Proof of this is that 
Jacob said [v. 2], Behold I heard rather 
than, Behold I saw (R' Bachya). 

1?^/ — Provisions. 

This translation reflects the con¬ 
textual sense of the word. The term 
shever is explained at length in 
40:56. 

Midrashically [see footnote] the word 
shever is equated with sever , hope. Kab- 
balistically, the word shever is used in 
this context to denote provisions, in¬ 


stead of the more common terms b;jk, 
food f or grain, because shever also 
has the connotation of ruin; exile [see 
Isaiah 51:19]. This latter interpretation 
also alludes to Jacob's foresight in 
recognizing that their descent into 
Egypt would fulfill the exile foretold to 
Abraham. Thus through the ambiguity 
of the term, Jacob was referring both to 
the hope of obtaining provisions, as 
well as to the calamity awaiting him and 
his family in Egypt (R' Bachya). There 
is also an opinion that shever means in¬ 


terprets "Dtp as sever, hope and the meaning of Rashi is that Jacob saw that there 
was 'hope' for him in Egypt. A verbatim translation of Bereishis Rabbah 91:6 from 
which Rashi presumably derives this interpretation follows: 

Now Jacob saw that there was shever in Egypt. Was then Jacob in Egypt 
that Scripture says that he saw that there was shever in Egypt? Did he not say 
to his sons, 'Behold I have heard that there is shever in Egypt?' Since the day 
that Joseph was stolen, however, the Holy Spirit departed from Joseph so 
that he saw yet did not see, heard yet did not hear [i.e. his prophetic percep¬ 
tion was imperfect]. Now, why does it not say 'Jacob saw there was na, 
grain/ or 'there was b:?k, food/ but there was 'shever' [ provisions; rations]? 
— Read not shever but sever [hope]: 

"Jacob saw in the ispaklaria that his hope was in Egypt. — Who was this? 
— Joseph." 

Thus, the commentators explain, since the verses are inconsistent in their use of 
seeing and hearing, and the term shever rather than grain is used, Rashi follows the 
Midrashic interpretation that Jacob was privy to a quasi-prophetic revelation by 
which he 'saw' that hope awaited him in Egypt. Unknown to Jacob, the revelation 
referred to Joseph. 

[Since the vision was somewhat unclear and since Jacob would not boast about 
matters of prophecy, when relating it to his sons in v. 2 , he described his perception 
as 'hearing' rather than 'seeing' — and at the same time shielded this prophetic in¬ 
timation from his children who probably understood his remark in the literal sense 
(see Y afeh Toar and Bereishis Rabbah 91:1).] 

[What is difficult, however, according to the commentators mentioned above, is why Rashi 
— who is usually so clear in his comments — does not state clearly that his exegesis is based on 
the premise that the Midrash interprets the unvocalized word 13U/. shever as if it were to be 
read sever, 'hope', rather than in its contextual sense of the sale of the provisions. 

[Possibly Rashi prefers not to depart from the literal, contextual,meaning of shever (spelled 
with a shin) meaning, Provisions, omitting the reference to the reading of sever, hope. He 
utilizes the Midrash only to explain the surprising term 'saw' instead of 'heard,' but he blends 
the Midrashic exegesis into the plain meaning of the verse. Thus he interprets that Jacob saw 
in an ispaklaria that there were provisions in Egypt.] 

[In any case, Rashi is providing us with a very fundamental premise in the work¬ 
ings of prophecy. A prophet does not always comprehend the whole message of his 
prophecy; he is allowed to perceive only that portion of the Divine message which 
Cod wishes to reveal to him. In this case, though Jacob was granted the quasi- 
prophetic insight that there was shever for him in Egypt, he was not granted the 
knowledge that this would involve Joseph.) 
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42 Egypt- So Jacob said to his sons, "Why do you make 
2 yourselves conspicuous?" 1 And he said, "Behold, / 


terpretation [see Judges 7:15], and that 
the connotation is that Jacob perceived 
that the interpretation of Joseph's 
dream would be fulfilled in Egypt 
(Shaarei Aharon). 

- So [lit. and] 
Jacob said to his sons. 

All his sons were married by this 
time, and no longer at Jacob's table, 
as we can infer from the case of 
Judah who left home shortly after 
the sale of Joseph [38:1]. Cf. also 
the reference to their households in 
v. 19 below. It is to the brothers' 
credit that they all responded 
obediently to their father's call 
(Abarbanel). 

ruj 1 ? — Why do you make 
yourselves conspicuous? [lit. make 
yourselves seen] 

Rashi offers several explana¬ 
tions: 

Although we are not yet short of 
food, why do you show yourselves 
in the eyes of the children of 
Ishmael and Esau as having plenty 
[to eat]? [Such behavior will bring 
their envy and ill will (Taanis 10b, 
upon which this interpretation is 
based)].! 1 ) 

The commentators wonder why the 
Talmud speaks of envy on the part of 
the families of Ishmael and Esau, but 
not of the Canaanite neighbors of Jacob. 


— Ramban suggests that people from 
Ishmael and Esau might pass through 
Canaan on their way to Egypt and, see¬ 
ing that Jacob had food, they would 
avail themselves of Jacob's hospitality 
coming to him for free meals. The result 
would be that his resources would be 
depleted quickly. Jacob therefore 
cautioned that they be more prudent 
with the provisions they had. 

— Mizrachi postulates that the land 
of Canaan did have food; the shortage 
had affected only the southern lands of 
Ishmael and Esau who would seek to 
take advantage of Jacob's apparent 
wealth and generosity. 

Maharsha (Taanis 10 b) offers that 
many Canaanites, too, lacked food, but 
relatives are more likely than strangers 
to feel envy. The children of Ishmael 
and Esau, as Jacob's cousins and 
nephews, fit into this category. 

— Thus, 'why' in this context is not a 
question, but an exclamation of in¬ 
credulity: How can you make your¬ 
selves conspicuous at such a time! Fur¬ 
thermore, that Jacob's family still had 
grain at that time is evident from the 
fact that the brothers did not go on their 
own volition until Jacob exhorted them. 
This occurred in the second year of the 
famine as indicated by 45:6 (Mizrachi). 

Rashi continues: It appears to me 
however that the expression simply 
means [why should you cause 
yourselves to be looked upon? 
(Divrei David)] — why should 


1. The context of Taanis 10b from which Rashi cites this interpretation is a discussion of how 
one should conduct himself when going to a place where the local residents are fasting on ac¬ 
count of some calamity; 

'The Rabbis have taught: ... If one journeys from a place where they do not fast to a place 
where they do, he should fast with them ... If he forgot and ate and drank, let him not make it 
obvious in public [and appear like a groom among mourners, thereby arousing their envy 
(Rashi ad. loc.)], nor may he indulge in delicacies [and reason that since he already ate 
something insignificant he might as well eat more (ibid.)], as it is written: Why do you make 
yourselves conspicuous? Jacob conveyed thereby to his sons, 'When you are fully sated do not 
show yourselves [that you have much of grain (ibid.)] either before Esau or Ishmael so that 
they should not envy you.' " 

[Accordingly, the brothers went to Egypt only to avoid being conspicuous before the 
descendants of Esau and Ishmael who were starving at the time (ibid.).] 
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everyone look at you and wonder 
why you do not seek food before 
your stock is depleted? From others 
I heard [Tosafos ad. loc. s.v. nnb 
cites the following interpretation in 
the name of a Midrash] that it has 
the meaning of weakness: Why 
should you become weakened 
through hunger? Similar to this is 
Proverbs 11:25 ITIV Kin DJ rrpjjl, 

I 

he that satiates [others] will himself 
also be satiated, w 

Sforno renders: Why do you look 
at one another — each one waiting 
for the other to go? Cf. the 
Talmudic proverb [Eruvin 3 a]: 

nth;? kSi Nij’ipn nS ’jjrnun rnnp, 

'A pot supervised by two chefs is 
neither hot nor cold' [for each relies 
upon the other]. 

R' Hirsch renders similarly. He ex¬ 
plains that Jacob correctly assumed that 
only individual householders could 
purchase rations in Egypt — one could 
not buy on behalf of another; everyone 
had to appear personally. The sons ap¬ 
parently believed otherwise, and looked 


at one another, each waiting for one to 
go on behalf of them all. But Jacob 
deduced the truth of the rumor from the 
urgency of the conditions and said, 
'Why are you looking at each other? 
You must all go down yourselves.' 

Heidenheim rejects the above inter¬ 
pretations, maintaining that the hispael 
(reflexive) form does not refer to 

one person looking at another, but to 
each person observing his own ap¬ 
pearance as in Rashi's interpretation. 

Tur cites an interpretation similar to 
Sforno's, but explains itonn as al¬ 
luding to contention; warfare; as in // 
Kings 14:8. They argued with one 
another regarding who should go to 
Egypt, so Jacob reprimanded them: 
Why do you contend with one another? 
(So Ibn Ezra). 

Targum Y onasan relates it to the root 
Ki 1 meaning fear, and renders: 'Why do 
you fear going down to Egypt?' [Karnei 
Or notes, however, that according to 
this interpretation the Hebrew should 
have read licvn or itq^nn.] 121 

According to the Midrash, Jacob's 
admonition was: Do not travel with 
food in your hands lest you cause ill 


1. The commentators on Rashi differ as to which of the interpretations the proof verse from 
Proverbs supports. According to some views, most notably Mizrachi , it appears to support the 
first explanation: Rashi cited the proof verse after mentioning the alternate interpretation to 
emphasize the contrast between them. Thus,Rashi seemingly takes [lit. make 

yourselves seen] to be of the root nn [satiate] as if it were written vniyi [why do you make 
yourselves appear satiated?]. The letters K and 1 frequently interchange [cf. for example 
Psalms 91:16: ininicpiniOKi; Job 10:16 tom = nton]. A similar form of the root nn occur¬ 
ring with an K is the word Kir is Prov. 11:25 as quoted by Rashi. 

According to others [see Chizkuni], a proof verse must be taken to support the immediately 
preceding interpretation — why should you become weakened? Therefore in Proverbs nn 
means satiated while in our verse it means weakened by hunger, since the word is among those 
that have opposite meanings depending upon the context. Comp. ]ttH: to fatten/to remove 
ashes; untt/: root/upioot; "no/: buy/sell. 

See also Maharsha ad. loc. s.v. □pir b"K who defends the latter view against Mizrachi and 
maintains that k"IV* with an K means weaken, and explains the verse in Proverbs accordingly. 

R' David Feinstein contends that the very structure of the verses in Proverbs strongly 
favors the interpretation that this stich means ttu. opposite of sated. In Proverbs, half of each 
verse contrasts with the connotation of the other half. Therefore, since the verse begins with a 
reference to satiety, the word nvup in its second stich can only mean the opposite. He wonders 
why the commentators ad. loc. — including Rashi — do not mention this. [See Sefer 
HaZikaron and Bertinoro who indeed maintain that the verse in Proverbs must be interpreted 
according to the third interpretation cited by Rashi.] 
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have heard that there are provisions in Egypt. Go 
down there and purchase for us from there, that we 


feeling, and [as you enter Egypt] do not 
all enter through one gate for fear of the 
evil eye [which someone might cast 
through envy that one man should be 
blessed with ten such sons.] 

2. *tOK*3 — And he said. 

[The repetition of and he said 
implies a renewed plea. Apparently 
Jacob's sons did not take his hint. 
He found it necessary to instruct 
them explicitly.] 

nnyna “QifW '2 nan — 

Behold I have heard that there are 
provisions for sale in Egypt 

[See above v. 1 s.v. toi*].] 

npty ni — Go down there. 

Jacob did not use the verb wS, go, 
but l"n [go down] thereby hinting 
at the 210 years [the numerical 
value of the word m (1 = 200; 1 = 4; 
1 = 6)] they would be enslaved in 
Egypt (Rashi). 

[God informed Abraham at the Cove¬ 
nant Between the Parts (15:13) that his 
descendants would be exiled for 400 
years. The 400 year duration of the exile 
was reckoned from Isaac's birth. The 
actual period they were enslaved in 
Egypt, however, from Jacob's arrival 
there until the Exodus, was 210 years, 
corresponding to the numerical 
equivalent of rn. (See calculations in 
Rashi to 15:13 s.v. HJV y^lK, p. 
527).] 

The Sages derive this exegesis from the 


fact that telling one to 'descend' is an expres¬ 
sion with demeaning spiritual connotations, 
and one which Jacob would have avoided un¬ 
less he had a specific intention in using it. 
Even though Scriptural narrative frequently 
uses 'descent' to describe one who journeys 
from Eretz Yisrael — the 'highest of all the 
lands' [see 13:1} — to Egypt [see 12:10] as in 
v. 3 below, it should be avoided in direct 
speech since it is demeaning to the one being 
addressed. Accordingly Jacob would never 
have used the expression had he not been al¬ 
luding to the 210 years of bondage (Gur 
Aryeh; Berfinoro). 

Since one's own field supplied one's needs in 
ancient times, it was regarded a misfortune to 
purchase grain from another. The Midrash 
derived this from Jacob's charge to his sons: 
'Go down to Egypt' — implying that one who 
must purchase grain from the market has 
gone down in status. 

On two successive occasions, here 
and in 43:2, Jacob insisted that his sons 
go to Egypt. He who had so much 
hoped to live peacefully in Canaan — 
see comm, to 3py? 3^3 (37:1) — was 
now compelled by necessity to indicate 
descent into the land of Exile. Thus, the 
Divine Will progressively comes to be 
realized despite the reluctance of people 
(R'Munk). 

Diy>p — And purchase for 

us from there. 

Here the verb 13U? means 
purchase (Rashi 41:56). 

From there — rather than from 
the local traders who charge exorbi¬ 
tant prices (Malhim). 

Jacob did not specify that they 


2. Cf. R' Munk who writes that Jacob noticed his sons' apprehension about making this 
journey. They looked atone another with worry and embarrassment. When Abraham traveled 
to Egypt to escape famine, he went through severe anguish. In Isaac's time of famine, God for¬ 
bade him to go to Egypt. And as for themselves, the very thought of going to Egypt reminded 
them that they had sold Joseph into a slavery that had Egypt as its final destination. Were they 
now to go there, would not Egypt again become a scene of adversity for the patriarchal family? 
Furthermore, they had a premonition that Egypt would become the land of exile announced 
long before to Abraham. Jacob sought to calm their fears by telling them (u. 2): Behold / have 
heard that [despite everything] there is hope in Egypt; go down there. [As noted in v. 2, vn, 
go down, has the numerical value of 210 and portends that the actual enslavement in Egypt 
was to last 210 years instead of the 400 years announced to Abraham]. Despite the trials and 
persecutions of the exile, we shall survive." 
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purchase grain but used the more am¬ 
biguous term shever since, as noted in v. 
1, the term shever carried an additional 
connotation of the calamity [lit. 
breaking ] — exile — that he knew they 
would experience with their descent 
there. This is also the connotation of 
and we will live and not die , for despite 
the numerous future exiles the children 
of Israel were to endure, Jacob knew 
they would not be annihilated, but 
would thrive (R' Bachya). 

mn; *6} rpmi — That [lit. and] we 
may live and [we may] not die. 

— When our present supplies are 
depleted. As noted, at that time they 
still had provisions (Maharsha, 
Taanis 10b s.v. ityy ^33 f6; see 
Rashi in footnote to v. 1). 

Jacob was cautioning them to be 
frugal with the meager amount they had 
left, and purchase additional supplies 
lest they die when their stock became 
depleted ... The correct interpretation 
appears to be, however, that their provi¬ 
sions had by this time been nearly ex¬ 
hausted and they were in mortal danger 
unless they quickly replenished their 
supplies (Ramban v. 1). 

That we may live — not luxuriously, 
but that we may buy enough food to 
keep alive and not die of hunger 
(S for no). 


3. ni'vif cjpii n-vj - So [lit. 

and] Joseph's brothers — ten (of 
them) — went down. 

— Not because they were in dire 
need at that time, but to avoid ap¬ 
pearing conspicuous before the 
descendants of Esau who were dis¬ 
tressed and hungry (Rashi Sotah 
10b s.v. itniin see 

Rashi and Ramban above). 

Why did all ten brothers have to 
go? 

All had to go because the Egyp¬ 
tians would not sell any one more 
food than was needed for a single 
household lest the purchaser trade 
in grain as often happens during a 
famine (Sforno). ll] 

And as Abarbanel explains, by 
this time each of the sons was mar¬ 
ried [so each had to go individually 
to acquire sufficient rations for his 
own household.] 

The phraseology of this passage — 
the brothers of Joseph—ten is somewhat 
redundant and Rashi, basing his com¬ 
ment on Midrash Tanchuma, elicits the 
implication of the expressions: 

— They are described as Joseph's 
brothers rather than as Jacob's sons, to 
imply that they regretted having sold 
him and were resolved to act as brothers 


1. The Midrashim record that Joseph had promulgated several decrees in anticipation of his 
brothers' arrival: 

a) No slave may enter Egypt to buy grain. [This was in order to ensure that the brothers 
themselves would come); b) no one might come with two donkeys, [This was to avoid 
hoarding by individuals and assure that all of the brothers would have to come]; c) no one 
may enter without registering his own name, his father's and his grandfather's. Furthermore 
Joseph ordered that the lists of everyone who entered the gates of Egypt be brought to him 
daily. 

Now when Joseph's brothers came to Egypt, they did not all enter through the same gate 
[see Midrash cited end of v. 1, and Rashi to v. 12 s.v. '?]. When Joseph saw the names 
'Reuben son of Jacob, son of Isaac,' 'Simeon son of Jacob, son of Isaac', etc. listed on the 
various gatekeepers' lists, he realized that his brothers had arrived. So he sent his son Menas- 
seh to watch where they were going, and he found them walking about the various markets 
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3-4 


may live and not die." 3 So Joseph's brothers — ten of 
them — went down to buy grain from Egypt. 4 But 
Benjamin, Joseph's brother, Jacob did not send along 
with his brothers, for he said, "Lest disaster befall 


toward him and secure his freedom 
from slavery at any cost. 

— Inasmuch as it is stated [u. 4] that 
Benjamin stayed behind, we know that 
ten brothers went; why is the number 
mentioned? It implies that in regard to 
their feelings of brotherhood [i.e., their 
role as t]gr» ’nij, brothers of Joseph] 
they were rntyy, ten different in¬ 
dividuals, inasmuch as they did not 
have the same degree of love or hate for 
him; they were unanimous, however, in 
their purpose of Dnarnn *13 to 

buy grain from Egypt (Rashi ; cf. 
Mid rash). 

4. '131 npv ->n(< was nKi — But 

I ' “ I I 1 T I 1 VI 

[lit. and] Benjamin,Joseph's brother, 
Jacob did not send along with his 
brothers. [Or: Buf Jacob did not 
send Joseph's brother Benjamin 
along with his brothers.] 

Joseph's brother, i.e., his full 
brother from the same mother and 
father. Because of what had hap¬ 
pened to Joseph, Jacob was afraid to 
-.send Benjamin with them (Radak). 

It was destined from Above that 
Benjamin — who had not par¬ 
ticipated in the sale of Joseph — not 
accompany them so that he would 
be spared their tribulations in 
Egypt. Although admittedly he suf¬ 
fered along with them when he 
joined them on their second trip, he 


was compensated for this by having 
the intense joy of meeting Joseph 
(Oznaim I'Torah). 

pDK 13^p 1_ 19 — 'Lest disaster befall 
him'. 

— But could not disaster befall 
him at home? R' Eliezer ben Yaakov 
said, We may infer from this that 
rt^pn ny^/3 ntppi? the Satan 

accuses in a time of danger [i.e., 
there is generally a greater danger 
on the road than at home, and the 
Satan maliciously capitalizes upon 
the traveler's vulnerability to 
danger by seizing the opportunity 
to lay his sins before God so that 
misfortune should readily befall 
him while en route] (Rashi). 

Jacob's feared possible consequences 
of a journey because such dangers as 
wild beasts and brigands are more 
prevalent on the road than near home 
where one can protect himself from the 
elements. In general, one must avoid 
places of danger. Even a righteous man 
should not rely on his righteousness and 
hope for a possible miracle, for even if a 
miracle is wrought for him, it will be 
deducted from his merits [Shabbos 32a; 
cf. footnote to 32:11 (p. 1422)]. This 
was the reason for Jacob's apprehension 
(Radak). 

Why should Jacob have been more 
apprehensive about Benjamin than any 


and streets, Joseph had them brought before him and immediately he recognized them, but 
they did not recognize him. 

According to another Midrash, when Joseph learned that his brothers were in Egypt, he 
ordered all the granaries closed except for one, and he left orders that he be notified when his 
brothers appear. 

Several days passed and they did not come. So he sent for them and they were found in a 
street of prostitutes where they had gone to search for Joseph, fearing, because he was so 
handsome, that he might have been forcefully placed in a brothel. 

It was in this way that they were apprehended, and the stage was set for them to be brought 
to Joseph. 
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other of his children? Benjamin was no 
child at this time; he must have already 
been about thirty years old. 

— He was the only remaining child of 
Rachel, and was therefore irreplaceable 
(B'chor Shor). 

[Cf. Rashi to 44:29 who quotes Jacob 
as saying: While Benjamin is with me I 
find comfort in him for the loss of his 
mother and his brother; if he should die 
it will seem to me as though the three of 
them died on the same day.] 

According to Midrash HaChefetz 
cited in Torah Sheleimah, Jacob rea¬ 
soned: It may have been decreed that 
the sons of Rachel should perish on the 
road. I sent Joseph on a journey and he 
did not return; the same might happen 
to Benjamin if I send him, for their 
mother, too, died on the road [48:7; 
comp. Rashi to 44:22). U) 

The term ] 9 , lest, implies a fear that an un¬ 
desired event will take place, while ’but, 
perhaps, implies a hope that an event will oc¬ 
cur (HaKsav V'HaKabbalah to 24:39; 
27:12). 

JlDK — Disaster. 

I.e. f death (Ibn Ezra). 

The Talmud [Kesubos 30a] 
defines the term in this context as a 
general reference to all possible mis¬ 
fortunes, whether acts of God or 
human violence. As examples, the 
Sages give attacks by lions and 
thieves, and cold and heat [see 


Proverbs 22:5 and comm, there]. 

5. ^ina ^yb btoifn rn 
D’K^n — [And] the sons of Israel 
came to buy provisions, among the 
arrivals. 

— They kept themselves incon¬ 
spicuous by mingling among the 
many other arriving purchasers, for 
Jacob had instructed them to enter 
the city individually by separate 
entrances so that the 'evil eye' might 
not harm them [if they attracted en¬ 
vy] for they were all handsome, 
strong men (Rashi; Tanchuma). 

According to Sforno, the implica¬ 
tion of among the arrivals is that 
they traveled in large groups as 
protection against bandits who 
would be particularly rampant at a 
time of famine. 

That they are referred to here as the 
sons of Israel in contrast with v. 3 where 
they were called Joseph's brothers is 
perceived in Bereishis Rabbosi to in¬ 
dicate that their father's merit accom¬ 
panied them, for they were heeding his 
instructions. 

R' Hirsch observes that this is the 
first time they are described as U? 

the children of Israel. This 
introduction of the new concept of 
Jewish nationhood is of major 
significance to the future of mankind. 


1. R' Hirsch makes the emphatic point that upqjr [befall] in our context means will 'call' him. 
Jacob feared that Benjamin might be going in one direction, but something might occur which 
would figuratively 'call' him away from that direction. 

But if Kip, is a call, there must be a 'Caller'. The common translation of the related expres¬ 
sion rripn as happening, is heathenish. Nothing 'happens' by chance; everything is 
engineered. Of all the creatures in the universe, only Man has the power of moral free will to 
decide his actions. 

All influences, happy or otherwise, that deflect an object or person from its natural or 
chosen direction are called rnpn, chance. But to God, the Cause, there is no chance. To the 
Great Master of Plans it was not 'chance,' but destiny. [Comp. R' Hirsch's comm, to 24:12.) 
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42 him." 5 So the sons of Israel come to buy provisions 

5-6 among the arrivals, for the famine prevailed in the 

land of Canaan. 

6 Now Joseph , he was the viceroy over the land, he 
was the provider to all the populace. Joseph's 


but they were unconscious of it. They 
saw themselves merely as 
part of the overall crowd. 11 ' 

— However, though they came like 
other people, they enter Egypt as the 
moral unit of 'sons of Israel'. In the 
same role they will later move there, and 
as 'sons of Israel' they will be redeemed 
from there (Akeidah). 

The historic name u?, children 

of Israel, has already been used in 33:33 
to designate the future nation. The title 
of honor is used at this ignominious 
juncture because the descent of the 
brothers into Egypt was of crucial im¬ 
portance for the future of the nation. It 
comes to remind us that their historic 
vocation is never lost in the miseries of 
exile, but it remains preserved in its en¬ 
tirety for the future (R' Bachya on 
45:20). 

iy;s yiK3 ninn rvma — For the 

1^ ¥ i I i ^ t y ▼ ▼ 

famine prevailed in the land of Ca¬ 
naan. 

— Forcing many people to come 
from Canaan to Egypt to buy provi¬ 
sions (Radak). 

[I.e., this phrase clarifies the earlier 
word O’K^n, the arrivals, by explaining 
that it refers to the many Canaanites 
who traveled to Egypt because of the 
famine. 

[It must be remembered that since 
Egypt was fertile and had never been af¬ 
fected by earlier famines, it was com¬ 
mon for people to seek food in Egypt 


during times of hunger in their own 
lands. Abraham and Isaac also looked to 
Egypt when there were hungers in Ca¬ 
naan. Thus many Canaanites must have 
flocked to Egypt at this time, and the 
brothers entered its gates among them 
(see Ramban below).] 

6. wrt yi$n by u'btyrt Kin c|gl r ) 

yiKn ny-b^ Now nit. 

and] Joseph he was the viceroy over 
the land; he was the provider to all 
the populace [lit. to the people of 
the land]. 

The verse implies that Joseph 
personally negotiated every transac¬ 
tion, but surely it was beneath his 
dignity as regent to handle every 
petty purchase. Therefore the Rab¬ 
bis in the Midrash explain that 
Joseph ordered all the storehouses 
except one to be closed temporarily, 
so he would be sure to meet his 
brothers when they arrived there 
[see footnote to v. 3] (Ramban). 

Ramban continues that the plain 
meaning of our passage is probably 
that people [i.e., representatives] 
from all lands came before Joseph. 
He would question them and then 
instruct his officials regarding how 
much to sell each locale and city. It 
was therefore necessary for the 
Canaanites, including the brothers, 
to appear before Joseph so he could 


2. Talmud Yerushalmi [Berachos 7:3) derives from our verse that matters of holiness [e.g. 
Kaddish, Kedushah, Barchu, Reading of the Torah, Priestly Benediction, etc.] may not be 
recited in a quorum of less than ten men: 

It is written here: The sons [lit. children ] of Israel, and in Levit. 22:32 it is written And / will 
be hallowed among the children of Israel. Just as children of Israel written here refers to ten, so 
does children of Israel written there refer to ten. From this analogy we learn that matters of 
holiness may not be recited in a group of le9s than ten. 

[In the Babylonian Talmud (Megillah 23b), this law is derived from other verses. See comm, 
to Levit. ibid, and Torah Temimah .] 
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determine the amounts he would al¬ 
locate to their country. This group 
was the first to arrive from Canaan 
[see Ramban to v. 9] and repre¬ 
sented the entire country. Ramban 
to v. 9 surmises that the brothers 
may have been the very first ar¬ 
rivals from Canaan. 

This follows Radak who adds 
that the term is causative — 

he did not personally sell, but in¬ 
structed his officials to sell, after 
personally interviewing each 
purchaser. Joseph insisted on this 
arrangement since he knew that his 
brothers would inevitably be forced 
to come to Egypt in search of grain 
because of the severe famine in Ca¬ 
naan. 

Others maintain that the empha¬ 
sis of this verse is to the contrary. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
Joseph was the regent, he was in¬ 
volved in every sale, as the verse in¬ 
forms us. Inasmuch as the royal 
coffers derived a vast cash income 
from these sales [see 47:14, 15], he 
made it a firm rule that no sale could 
be made without his own seal or 
written authorization (cf. Ralbag; 
Sforno). 

Pesikta Zutressa and Or Ha- 
Chaim appear to suggest an even 
more personal participation by 
Joseph in each transaction, his pur¬ 
pose being, as noted, to assure that 
he did not miss seeing his brothers. 

nyn* D?9£ ib-nrjnyn - And they 
bowed to him, faces to the ground. 

he., in total prostration upon 
their faces. The term 
implies the stretching out of hands 


and feet (Rashi; from Berachos 34b 
Megillah 22b; Shevuos 16b). 

[Cf. also comm, to 19:1.] 

7. Joseph recognizes his brothers. 

cn?!] v™ r»£ io*l — [And] 
Joseph saw his brothers and he 
recognized them. 

I.e., as soon as he saw his 
brothers he recognized them 
(Ramban). 

According to Tz'ror HaMor the 
phraseology suggests: At first he 
was not sure, so he carefully looked 
at his brothers, i.e. scrutinized 
them, and then he was sure. 

At this point he recognized them 
collectively as his brothers, but 
could not yet distinguish them in¬ 
dividually [see next verse] (Ibn 
Ezra; Sforno). 

niitf j? DON * 13^3 npjn*] - But 

[lit. and] he acted like a stranger [lit. 
he made himself a stranger] toward 
them and spoke with them harshly. 

— Fearing that they might recog¬ 
nize him (Ramban). 

The translation acted like a stranger 
by speaking harshly with them follows 
Rashi , who bases himself upon the 
Midrash. 

— By speaking this way he hoped to 
confuse them and lessen the chance of 
their recognizing him. Normally, he 
spoke softly, but he was afraid they 
might recognize his voice (Akeidah; 
Sforno). 

According to Ramban, the intent of 
is not made himself a stranger 
In*] as Rashi interprets, but that he 
made himself unrecognizable [see Cur 
Zahav cited by R' Chavel}. Fearing that 
his brothers might recognize him, 
Joseph concealed his identity perhaps 
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42 brothers came and they bowed to him , faces to the 
7 ground. 

7 Joseph saw his brothers and he recognized them, 
but he acted like a stranger toward them and spoke 
with them harshly. He asked them, "From where do 
you cornel" And they said, "From the land of Ca- 


by lowering his mitre to partially cover 
his face thereby disguising himself as 
Jeroboam's wife did [see I Kings 14:1, 
5]. Or it means that he disguised himself 
by changing his voice and speaking to 
them in a gruff manner. 

Why did Joseph not reveal his iden¬ 
tity to his brothers? 

As discussed below in the comm, to u. 
9, the commentators generally agree 
that Joseph's conduct toward his bro¬ 
thers was not a malicious attempt at 
vengeance. Rather he was motivated by 
the conviction that he had to secure the 
fulfillment of the prophetic dreams of 
his youth, something that was now 
made possible by his new eminence. He 
had never stopped believing his dreams. 
His special destiny, his astonishing rise 
to power, were they not all connected 
with dreams? He was apprehensive that 
if he were to reveal himself now, the 
brothers would: 

(a) remind him that the dreaded oath 
of secrecy imposed upon him was still in 
force [see footnote to 37:28], for they 
would certainly not want their crime 
revealed to their father. He therefore 
devised a means to cause them to re¬ 
scind the oath and reveal his where¬ 
abouts to Jacob (B'chor Shor); (b) they 
would insist that Jacob be sent for im¬ 
mediately — but Joseph knew that the 
fulfillment of his second dream called 
for Jacob to bow to him. First it was 
necessary to bring Benjamin before him 
so that all eleven brothers would bow in 
fulfillment of his first dream (see 
Ramban and comm, to u. 9). 

Furthermore, as R' Hirsch makes 
clear below, virtually every action of 
Joseph was designed to test whether the 
brothers had changed — in filial devo¬ 
tion to Jacob, their love for Benjamin, 
and their sincere contrition for their 


crime against Joseph himself. [Perhaps 
they bore a hatred for all of Rachel's 
children, and had done away with Ben¬ 
jamin, too! (Ralbag).] Had he revealed 
himself to them now, these facts could 
not be established. It would merely have 
resulted in a reunion of a family where 
bitterness and enmity — perhaps worse 
than before — might have prevailed. 

Abarbanel accordingly emphasizes 
, that Joseph put his brothers to the test 
until he was convinced of all the above. 
At that point, however, he forgave them 
unreservedly, with all his love, because 
as Joseph later made clear, his mission 
was a Divine one [see 45:5]. However, 
though his heart overflowed with love, 
and he was moved to weeping while 
subjecting his brothers to this ordeal, he 
felt that he had to control himself and 
pretend to be a stranger, while he 
awakened their guilty conscience and 
brought about their repentence. 

Onkelos renders the sense to be: 
jlnb mp and he considered 

what he should say to them. 

The commentary to Onkelos , HaMarpei, 
writes that this interpretation is analogous 
with Onkelos' rendering of inlN ^bpjivj 
[they conspired against him J in 37:18 as 
’nlbjt lo’tyrti, they considered about him. 
Following this opinion, it emerges that the 
Hebrew words ibpjiv] and nain*] are syn¬ 
onyms, the letters t and b being in¬ 
terchangeable, as in the words bpp and njip 
both synonymous for constellation. Accord¬ 
ingly, the connotation of Onkelos would be 
that Joseph was now repaying them measure 
for measure: because they conspired against 
him, he now feigned strangeness toward 
them. [In I Kings 14:5 the Targum renders 
rngjnp as lojrnpn]. 

]?K)p — From where did you 

come? 

— Thus indicating that he did not 
recognize them (Rashbam). 
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He asked the question angrily, as 
if it were unusual for strangers to 
come before him. It was also ap¬ 
parently a way of verifying that 
they were really his brothers 
(Ramban). 

bjir-Qlpb n#>5 - Prom the 
land of Canaan to buy food. 

Their overdone response to 
Joseph's inquiry gave ground for 
his accusation that they were spies. 
They should have replied simply, 
'From the land of Canaan.' That 
they unnecessarily added 'to buy 
food,' implied that they were going 
out of their way to provide an ex¬ 
cuse for their presence and avert 
suspicion (Abarbanel; M albim).™ 

8 . Vfwrm - Thus, 

Joseph recognized his brothers. 

Although v. 7 has told us that 
Joseph recognized his brothers, our 
verse reiterates the fact to empha¬ 
size that it was no mere coincidence 
that he had recognized them im¬ 
mediately, but not vice versa. Were 
that the case, Joseph could not have 
proceeded as he did, because of the 
danger that they might realize who 
he was. Therefore, the Torah stress¬ 
es that he could easily recognize 
them, since, as Rashi observes [see 
below], they were bearded when he 
had last seen them and their ap¬ 
pearance had not greatly changed. 
He, however, wa$ then a beardless 
youth who had changed con¬ 
siderably in the intervening years. 
That being so, he was confident that 


he could proceed undetected (Gur 
Ary eh). 

That Joseph recognized Isaachar and 
Zevulon who were only a little older than he, 
and who were also presumbably beardless 
when he last saw them, is no contradiction to 
the above. As Ramban observes, once he 
recognized the older brothers, he recognized 
each of them (Divrei David). 

According to Ibn Ezra the repetition 
intimates that while at first Joseph 
recognized them as his brothers only 
collectively as a group [u. 7], now, after 
additional scrutiny, he distinguished 
each one individually. 

Ramban comments that after the 
brothers said they came from Canaan, 
Joseph had an additional sense of 
recognition regarding them. While his 
earlier recognition was somewhat 
vague, now he knew with absolute cer¬ 
tainty that they were his brothers 
[Akeidas Yitzchak]. 

He recognized them with certainty by 
now because in the course of conversa¬ 
tion they referred to each other by name 
(Chizkuni). 

iman xb nm — Buf [lit. and] they 
dir} not recognize him. 

[I.e., his ruse was effective — they 
did not recognize him.] 

The reason they did not recognize 
him was because he was now 
bearded while when they had last 
seen him [twenty-two years earlier 
when he was but a boy of seventeen 
years old] he had been beardless 
[Kesubos 27b] (Rashi)M' 

Moreover, Joseph recognized 
them because he knew they would 
eventually come, but they did not 
recognize him because it never oc¬ 
curred to them that this great regent 


1. They felt an inner compulsion to justify themselves for leaving the holy environs of Eretz 
Y israel, a deed that is ordinarily sinful (Bava Basra 91a), unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Although they were standing before a 'gentile' ruler to whom such considerations would not 
apply, they wished to make cleaT that they left Eretz Y israel only because of the severity of the 
famine (Oznayim I'Torah). 
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42 naan to buy food." • Thus, Joseph recognized his 

8-9 brothers but they did not recognize him. 

9 Joseph recalled the dreams that he dreamed about 


of Egypt before whom they now 
stood in trepidation could possibly 
be the young brother whom they 
had once sold into slavery 
(Ramban; comp. Or HaChaim). 

And, as noted above, his identity 
was even further concealed by the 
fact that he was not referred to as 
Joseph, but as Tzafenas Paane'ach 
[41:45]. 

9. nbn mnVno hk t|pv* -ibp 
Dii^ — [And] Joseph recalled the 
dreams that he had dreamed about 
them [lit. to them; the translation 
about them follows 

Rashi]. 

[I.e., the dreams recorded in 37:7- 

9 -] 

He knew the dreams were ful¬ 
filled inasmuch as his brothers 
bowed down to him (Rashi). 

Joseph's motivation for the ordeal to 
which he subjected his brothers. [See 
also comm, to u. 7 above.] 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's com¬ 
ment that the dreams were now fulfil¬ 
led. In a dissertation fundamental to a 
proper understanding of the narrative, 
Ramban maintains that when Joseph 
saw his brothers bowing down to him, 
he recalled the dreams and realized that 
neither of them had yet been completely 
fulfilled. He knew that the first dream 
required all eleven brothers to bow 
down to him, as indicated by the fact 
that he said [37:7], ' Behold , we were 


binding sheaves' — 'we' referring to all 
eleven of his brothers. This was to be 
followed later by his father paying him 
homa^' as indicated by his second 
dream [see 37:9-10]. 

[Joseph perceived the dreams to be 
prophecies, therefore for him not to 
labor toward their fulfillment would be 
tantamount to "withholding prophecy" 
(Haamek Davar).] Accordingly, 
Ramban maintains since Benjamin was 
absent at this first meeting, Joseph ar¬ 
ranged a scheme to bring him to Egypt 
so the first dream could be fulfilled. 
Only then could he reveal his true iden¬ 
tity to them and bid them to summon 
Jacob so the second dream could be 
fulfilled. 

Ramban emphasizes that were it not 
for such considerations, Joseph would 
have been guilty of a serious sin in in¬ 
flicting anxiety on Jacob, first by 
sending his brothers home without Sim¬ 
eon and then by demanding that Ben¬ 
jamin be brought to him. He would sure¬ 
ly have identified himself immediately 
and spared his father pain and worry. — 
Similarly, the anxiety Joseph later in¬ 
flicted upon them by hiding the goblet 
in Benjamin's sack was for the sole pur¬ 
pose of testing their love for Benjamin 
before allowing him to travel with them. 

Ramban continues that the above ex¬ 
plains why Joseph, in all his years in 
Egypt, did not send a single letter to 
Jacob; even as a slave he could have 
done so since Egypt is only six days from 
Canaan. Even if it were a year's journey, 
Jacob would have spared nothing to 


2. According to the Midrash, the deeper connotation of this verse is that the Torah provides 
us with a glimpse into the comparative brotherly attitudes of Joseph and his brothers: 

Joseph recognized his brothers — now that they were in his power he [nevertheless] 
recognized them as his brothers and was merciful to them; but they had not recognized him — 
when he had fallen into their hands they failed to act toward him in a brotherly manner 
(Rashi). 

The above exegesis is based upon the repetition in this verse of his brothers, the verse could 
have used a pronoun and said, Joseph recognized 'them.' Accordingly the Sages understood 
the repetition of his brothers to intimate that despite their helplessness, he recognized them as 
brothers , i.e., with brotherly feelings (Gur Aryeh). 
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ransom him. But Joseph realized that 
the fulfillment of his dreams — the bow¬ 
ing, respectively, of his eleven brothers, 
and then of his father — could not pos¬ 
sibly be accomplished in Canaan, and 
he hoped that it could be fulfilled now 
that he had attained eminence. The mat¬ 
ter became even clearer to Joseph when 
he heard Pharaoh's dreams; he under¬ 
stood from them that his family was 
destined to come to Egypt in quest of 
grain and his dreams would be fulfilled. 
[Other reasons for Joseph's failure to 
contact Jacob throughout their twenty- 
two year separation — among them the 
ban of silence that had been imposed 
upon Joseph, and the fact that it was the 
Divine Will that Jacob be punished for 
the like amount of years he had been ab¬ 
sent without communication from Isaac 
— have been discussed in the comm, to 
41:51.] (Comp. Aderes Eliyahu). 

R' Hirsch offers an entirely different 
rationale for Joseph's behavior: That 
Joseph wanted to be reunited with the 
House of Jacob is plain from the way he 
maintained his Jewishness in Egypt, the 
way he raised his children, and his wish 
to be buried in Eretz Y israel. But he 
could not be reunited with his brothers 
unless they had purged themselves of 
their animosity toward him. Otherwise, 
even if the family had superficially 
come together, the gulf between him 
and his brothers would have remained. 
He would have been lost to them, and 
they to him. 

To remove the old feelings of bit¬ 
terness from his mind, two tests were 
needed: 

1) Twenty-two years earlier, the 
brothers had not hesitated to deprive 
Jacob of his beloved son Joseph. What 
would they do now if circumstance was 
about to deprive Jacob of Benjamin as 
well? If they were prepared to risk per¬ 
sonal sacrifice to prevent that tragedy 
from repeating itself, Joseph could 


forgive the past, knowing that they had 
changed. 

b) Joseph remembered their violent 
reaction to his dreams that showed him 
to be king over them. How much more 
malevolent could their attitude now be 
when he was really a king with absolute 
power over them! He had to show them 
that despite his enormous power, he 
would use it only to benefit them, 
without rancor or revenge. Then they 
would realize that their resentment and 
jealousy of him had been without basis, 
and then he could reveal himself to 
them hoping confidently that all the ill- 
will on both sides would be removed — 
with the result that the family would be 
united and Joseph would be restored as 
Jacob's son and his siblings' brother. 

DDK D’bnn — You are spies! 

■ ■ ■ • i r 

Why did Joseph fabricate this 
particular accusation against them 
rather than some other one? 

— This detail, too, demonstrates 
Joseph's wisdom. He suspected that 
once in Egypt, his brothers would 
try to seek him out since they knew 
that the Ishmaelite caravan to which 
they had sold him had been headed 
toward Egypt. He was concerned 
that if they inquired and investi¬ 
gated long enough, they might dis¬ 
cover his true identity.... 

But if he denounced them as 
spies, they would not dare travel 
about making personal inquires of 
strangers lest they thereby appear to 
substantiate Joseph's charge that 
they were spies seeking sensitive in¬ 
formation (Kli Y akar). 

Many people from every country 
came to Joseph to buy provisions and 
Joseph's brothers were among the mul¬ 
titudes. It is obvious therefore, that 
there must have been something about 
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10 


them, so he said to them, "You are spies! To see the 
nakedness of the land have you come!" 

10 They answered him, "Not so, my lord. But your 


them that made the accusation plausi¬ 
ble. 

— They had aroused suspicion by 
making inquiries of malefactors on the 
street of prostitutes [see Midrash cited 
end of v. 3] (Tanchuma); 

— They had entered through separate 
gates (Rashi v. 11 from Midrash). [That 
the Torah did not specifically mention 
this is inconsequential (Ramban v. 11).] 

—While entering the country they 
tried to conceal themselves by mingling 
with the crowds [see v. 5] (Kli Y akar); 

— They stayed together constantly 
(Rashbam); 

— Possibly they came richly dressed 
as noblemen, thus giving Joseph a 
pretext for charging that such promi¬ 
nent people do not come in person to 
buy food but send their servants. [This 
apparently differs with the Midrash 
cited above which maintains that Joseph 
had issued a decree that each house¬ 
holder must personally come to buy 
grain; otherwise a wealthy slaveowner 
might send countless numbers of his 
slaves to purchase food for him.] It 
might also be that as noted in v. 6, s.v. 
r|DVl, they were the first ones to 
come from Canaan to buy grain. He 
therefore seized upon their reply — that 
they were from Canaan — as a pretext 
for accusing them of being spies since 
no one else had come from there. Joseph 
had this ruse in mind when he asked 
them where they were from (Ramban). 

[Each of the above commentators un¬ 
derstand the brothers' reply in v . 11 as 
an attempt to justify the act that 
aroused Joseph's 'suspicions'.] 

DHK5 n W njny-n* nitob - To 
see the nakedness of the land have 
you come. 

The nakedness of the land, i.e., 
the exposed part of the land — 
where it is [not protected by a wall 


and therefore] most vulnerable to 
attack. Compare other uses of this 
word connoting exposure and 
vulnerability in Lev . 20:18 and 
Ezekiel 16:7. Indeed, all forms of 
the verb my signify exposing. 
Onkelos renders Kyiyi Kpm, the 
breach of the land (cf. II Kings 
12:6); however, that is not meant as 
a literal translation (Rashi). 

I.e., its secret places, called 
'naked' in a figurative sense since 
these parts are usually concealed 
(Ibn Ezra). 

— Rashbam comments: the 
breaches in its walls and its vulner¬ 
ability to conquest. Interpreting the 
sense of the verb as exposure to 
destruction , he cites parallel forms 
in Habakuk 3:13; Psalms 137:7. 

According to Sforno, the implica¬ 
tion of Joseph's accusation is: 'You 
have not come to buy, because in¬ 
nocent purchasers do not stay in 
groups of ten. You have come to in¬ 
vestigate whether we have suf¬ 
ficient food supply for our 
country.' 

Implicit in this accusation is also 
the fact recorded in the Midrash 
above, that the brothers were dis¬ 
covered in the street of the 
prostitutes where they had gone in 
search of Joseph. 'You went there 
first/ Joseph charged, 'to literally 
gaze upon the nakedness of the 
earth. Why were you not afraid of 
congregating there and inciting the 
evil eye? Surely, you have come to 
spy!' 'Not so', they countered, 'we 
lost something [our brother] and 
were looking for it — we felt that 
this overrode every other considera¬ 
tion' (Sechel Tov). 
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10. ’31$ Kb — Not so, my lord. 

— Do not say this [i.e. that we are 
spies] (Rashi). 

b^K—i}^ 1 ? IK} tpn}jn — But [i.e. tru¬ 
ly; lit. artd) Your servants have 
come to buy food. 

— The syntax follows Rashi: Do 
not accuse us of spying, for your 
servants' purpose in coming was 
merely to buy food. 

The propositional prefix i of this 
phrase means but, i.e., no my lord, 
not as you maintain [that we are 
spies], but we have come to buy 
food (Radak). 

11. urn iiik u/’k ’23 wba — All of 

I » tv • •• i r \ J 

us — sons of one man are we. 

The Divine Spirit was enkindled 
within them and they unwittingly 
included Joseph in their statement 
by saying 13^}, are we — including 
him; all of us are sons of one father 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

The Hebrew word for we, i3nj(<, is spelled 
here without an K [numerically equalling 1], 
as !:nj. Midrashically this indicates that one 
of the brothers was missing in the 'we' (Baal 
HaTurim). The various sources differ 
whether Benjamin or Joseph is alluded to. 
[SeeTorah Sheleimah]. 

Each of the above-cited commen¬ 
tators perceives in this answer a direct 
reply to Joseph's charge, paralleling the 
various interpretations of what 
prompted the accusation in u. 9: 

— [We were on the street of prosti¬ 
tutes] — Because we are all sons of one 
father — the word tanj, we, spelled 
without an K indicating that one of 
them was missing — and we were look¬ 
ing for our missing brother who was 


very handsome and might have been 
sold as a slave in a brothel (Midrash; see 
u. 13); 

— [We entered through separate 
gates, inconspicuously mingling with 
the crowds] because we are sons of one 
man, and we were thereby complying 
with our father's wishes (Midrash); 

— We stayed together constantly — 
not because we are spies but because we 
are all sons of one man (Rashbam); 

— 'We have all come in person in¬ 
stead of having one of us come with ser¬ 
vants for the rest of us since it is our 
father's will that we remain in¬ 
separable.' The implication of this is 
that servants could not be entrusted to 
properly guard precious grain on the 
journey against robbery, since the 
famine was severe. A further implica¬ 
tion of their reply was: All of us — sons 
of one man are we; You can investigate 
him for he is known in the gates by the 
vastness of his wealth and multitude of 
his children (Ramban). 

— How could you suspect us of all be¬ 
ing spies? We are all the sons of one 
man. Ten men fit for such dangerous 
work could not be found in one family. 
Furthermore, a father would not send 
all his sons on such a mission (Akeidas 
Y itchak; Daas Zekeinim; comp. Or 
HaChaim). 

iinjK 0’33 — We are truthful people. 

This is a continuation of the 
previous argument: We are all sons 
of one man — about whom you can 
inquire. You can therefore easily 
ascertain that we are trustworthy, 
righteous men, sons of a righteous 
man — we are certainly not spies 
(Ramban). 
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42 servants have come to buy food /' 11 All of us — sons 
10-12 of, one man are we. We are truthful people; your ser¬ 
vants have never been spies." 

12 And he said to them, "No! but to see the land in 
its nakedness you have come." 

13 And they replied, "We, your servants, are 
twelve brothers, the sons of one man in the land of 


The word D'33 means truthful. Cf. the 
similar meaning of ]3 meaning true; right, in 
Eiod. 20:29, and Numbers 28:7: The 
daughters of Zelaphechad speak right [p]; 
comp, also Isaiah 16:6 where ]3 ‘kS means 
untruthful (Rashi). 

D’bsnn rn - K*7 — Y our ser¬ 

vants have never [lit. not ] been 
spies. 

I.e., there are absolutely no 
grounds for such suspicions. 

The translation follows Ramban: 
we have been trustworthy in all our 
affairs from our youth on. We have 
never been spies all our lives. 

12. mtob DDK} y“iKn npjpa nS 
— No! but to see the land in its 
nakedness you have come. 

— Tt cannot be as you say. If you 
are brothers traveling together you 
should have entered the country 
together and not by ten different 
gates [cf. footnote v. 3]. Therefore, 
since you entered by different gates 
you must be involved in some con¬ 
spiracy' (Rashi; Ramban). 

Rashi cites the Midrashic interpretation 
regarding their entering via different gates 
here, rather than above in u. 9, since it fits in 
better with the context of their reply in the 
next verse (Mizrachi). 

Ramban defends the Midrashic 
thread of the narrative and mentions 
that the Torah did not record every 
detail of what was obviously a longer 
exchange since it did not care to prolong 
the discussion. 

— 'If you did not come here to 
spy [and you are all the sons of one 
man], how is it that not even one of 


you remained behind with your 
[evidently aged] father?' He asked 
them this to ascertain whether Ben¬ 
jamin was still alive [for, as noted 
above, Joseph was concerned that 
they might have hated all of 
Rachel's children and have done 
away with Benjamin, too (Ralbag)]. 
They accordingly replied [next 
verse] that there were twelve bro¬ 
thers, and while one of them was 
missing, the youngest was indeed at 
home with their father. That Joseph 
did in fact question them about the 
family [although the Torah did not 
record that part of the dialogue] fol¬ 
lows from what they later told their 
father [see 43:7] (Rashbam). 

According to Sforno: ‘No, it is 
not true that you are brothers. You 
are strangers and only pretending to 
be brothers to mask your spying!' 

13. DTW *ityy u*yy - 

We, your servants, are twelve 
brothers [lit. twelve, your servants, 
brothers are we]. 

[I.e., It is not as you charge that 
our entry through separate gates 
tends to indicate that we are not 
really brothers, and that we are con¬ 
spirators. The converse is true, for 
we are not only ten, but twelve 
brothers, and since one of our 
brothers is no more, we had a 
special reason for entering separate¬ 
ly. (See Rashi below s.v. and one is 
no more.) [See Rashbam cited end 
of v. 12.] 
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Sforno maintains that by this 
response, the brothers attempted to 
prove their innocence by providing 
easily verifiable details about 
themselves and their family. 

According to R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam [citing his grandfather, 
R' Maimon], their response in this 
verse did not really counter the 
charge of spying, but was in answer 
to an unrecorded question Joseph 
must have asked about their family. 
Such additional dialogue is alluded 
to by the brothers in their recapit¬ 
ulation of their adventures to Jacob, 
later in 43:7. However except for 
this answer, the Torah, in usual 
Scriptural style, did not elaborate 
on the dialogue here. 

“int< tfhN ’33 — The sons 
of one man in the land of Canaan. 

— A land which is on friendly 
terms with Egypt. It is nearby, and 
even should it desire to attack, has 
no need to send spies (Haamek 
Davar). 

Dl*n li’bKTiK ]Uj?n — The youngest 
is now [lit. today) with our father. 

According to Rashbam in the 
previous verse, this was their reply 
to Joseph's objection that they 
would not dll have left home 
without leaving a brother home to 
care for their father and household. 
They emphasized that they were 
twelve brothers, and indeed, the 
youngest remained at home to at¬ 
tend to their father [also, Radak). 

Maasei Hashem explains the in¬ 


tent to be: the brother whom we left 
at home will testify that we are 
brothers. No man would falsely 
claim kinship with people who are 
charged with such a grave offense 
[see Torah Sheleimah]. 

[In any event, it must be noted 
that as a by-product of this remark, 
Joseph learned that his aged father 
was still alive.] 

333’K “iriKm — And one is gone. 

V " T V T : O 

I.e., we do not know where he 
is (Targum Y onasan). 

— And it was to find him that we 
scattered ( Rashi, see above). 

The expression u:pk, is gone, may be 
taken in the sense of dead as in the case 
of Chanoch (above 5:24) or missing, 
since they really had no idea what his 
true condition was; they knew only that 
they had sold him to a caravan headed 
toward Egypt (Radak). (Comp. comm, 
below to 44:20 where they specifically 
refer to Joseph as being dead.) 

14. [Joseph repeats the accusation. 
He pretends to find their protests of 
innocence unconvincing, and now 
emphasizes his firm belief in their 
guilt. He is the supreme viceroy of 
Egypt, and as such he knows that 
he does not have to justify his ac¬ 
cusations; rationally it suffices that 
such is his whim. The brothers are 
totally in his power, and Joseph 
uses this to his full advantage and 
proceeds with his well-planned 
scheme.] 

o’brin ’itoNb onbK ’rnai -mk ion 

1 J -mm r ' 

DFik — It is just as I have declared to 
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42 Canaan. The youngest is now with our father and 
14-15 one is gone." 

14 But Joseph said to them , "It is just as I have 
declared to you: 'You are spies!' 15 By this shall you 
be tested: By Pharaoh's life you will not leave here 


you: [ saying ] 'You are spies!' 

The plain meaning is that Joseph 
reiterated his accusation: The state¬ 
ment that / made that you are spies 
is true and certain. According to the 
Midrash, however, the following 
exchange took place: 

Tf you found your missing bro¬ 
ther', Joseph asked, 'and a large 
sum were demanded for his release, 
would you pay it?' 

'Yes', they replied. 

'And what if they refused to 
release him at any price?' 

'That was our purpose in coming 
here — to kill or be killed' [in 
liberating him], they retorted. 

'Then,' Joseph countered, 'it is 
just as / have said to you: you have 
come to slay the people of this city, 
for I have seen in my divining cup 
that two of you destroyed the city 
of Shechem!' (Rashi). 

According to Radak: If ten brothers 
'came, why did you not already bring the 
youngest who you claim you left with 
your father? Your wives and children 
could have stayed behind to look after 
the old man! Therefore, it is as I said ... 
you are spies! 

That your youngest brother stayed 
behind proves my contention. Because 
your father knew you were on a 
dangerous errand he would not allow 
the youngster to go with you! (R' 
Hirsch). 

You sa id nothirig before about 
another brother! — Your whole story 
must be a lie! (Akeidas Y itzchak). 

— Even if there are eleven of you, 
surely no father would send out ten and 


allow only the youngest to remain 
behind in full charge of the household 
and flocks! This proves that my charge 
is true! (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

15. nuta —By this shall you 

be tested. 

If your statement regarding a 
youngest brother can be verified, I 
will believe everything else you said 
as well (B'chor Shor). 

— For if you are not brothers, you 
will not find a youngster to risk his 
life coming with you to lie and put 
himself into the same danger of 
death as you now are (Sforno). 

run? ’ll — [By] Pharaoh's life. 

Lit. the life of Pharaoh, i.e., if 
Pharaoh shall live. [This was a for¬ 
mula for a kind of oath or strong as¬ 
sertion, as if to say, 'I swear by 
Pharaoh's life' (Gur Aryeh); i.e., 
'Just as I wish the king to live so do 
I wish that the following occur' 
(Divrei David).] Whenever Joseph 
swore falsely [as he did now when 
his oath was not intended seriously 
for he did release them before they 
brought their younger brother to 
Egypt (see v. 19)], he swore by 
Pharaoh's life (Rashi). 

Actually, as R' Bachya insists, 
Joseph did not swear falsely in this 
case, for he did not release them all 
from prison; Simeon remained 
behind. 

[The Scriptural Hebrew forms of 
oath were *n ’n, the Living God, n 
, as your soul lives, cf. / Sam. 
14:39; 17 : 55 .]™ 


1. Rambam [Hilchos Y esodei HaTorah 2:10] notes that when an oath is made on a human, the 
word is punctuated ti, but when it refers to God it is punctuated ’Tt. In the former, the proper 
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nan ]bj?n — You will not leave from 
here [lit. from this i.e., from this 
place (Rashi)] unless your youngest 
brother comes here. 

[Joseph's real motive in wanting 
them to bring Benjamin has been 
analyzed in the footnote and comm, 
to verses 7 and 9 respectively.] 

— Ostensibly, he wanted to inter¬ 
rogate their youngest brother who 
— because of his age — would 
probably provide the most revealing 
information (Alshich; Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

It must have remained unclear to 
the brothers, however, why the 
presence of Benjamin would suffice 
to absolve them from this regent's 
capricious charge that they were 
spies. But they knew that they were 
powerless against his demands; a 
ruler's whims are not always 
rational (Daas Soferim). 

The Hebrew literally reads DK if you will 
leave ... The translation of this phrase in the 
context of an oath as meaning you shall not 
leave ... follows the rule expounded in the 
comm, to 14:23 s.v. npK OKI. Comp, also 
Rambam cited to 21:23 s.v. tpu/n DK. 

16 . oavurnK niri -triK nan anbtf 

' -i v r* ■ : t v v ' : • 

npfjn opKi — Send one of you, and 
let him fetch yoXtr brother while you 
shall remain [lit. be] imprisoned. 

But the brothers, as we shall see, 
did not voluntarily select one of 
their number to go. They knew the 
effort would be futile, and they 


were concerned about their father's 
grief when he would learn from one 
brother that the others had been 
imprisoned in Egypt (Alshich; Or 
HaChaim). 

Later, when Joseph heard their 
expressions of remorse at having 
callously sold him ( v . 22 ff.), he 
freed all except one of them, it hav¬ 
ing been his purpose that they 
acknowledge their sinfulness for 
having sold him. When he now sug¬ 
gested that they choose one of them 
to go, he was certain they would 
select Reuben, since as firstborn, 
the right of freedom was due him. 
Furthermore, he assumed they 
would acknowledge that Reuben 
was least responsible for the sale 
and was thereby most deservant to 
be freed. For, although Simeon and 
Levi bore primary responsibility for 
the sale, even Judah was involved 
and, as Rashi comments in 38:1, the 
brothers held him responsible for it 
and deposed him from his leader¬ 
ship as a result (Kit Yakar). 

According to Malbim, Joseph did 
not intend that one of the brothers 
go to fetch Benjamin; that would 
defeat the overt purpose of es¬ 
tablishing their veracity since the 
one fetching him could coach him 
on the way. Rather Joseph wanted 
them to select a stranger who would 
go on their behalf to fetch Ben¬ 
jamin. The interpretation, then, of 
ipK D3p inbu/, would be send from 


translation is [by] Pharaoh's life, and in the latter the Living God — for in contrast to human 
beings and their lives, God and His life are one and the same (R' Munk). 
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42 unless your youngest brother comes here . 16 Send one 
16-17 of you , and let him fetch your brother while you shall 

remain imprisoned , so that your words may be tested 
whether truth is with you. But if not, by Pharaoh's 
life — surely you are spies!" 17 Then he herded them 
into a ward for three days. 


you [i.e., on your behalf] one. 

ngKn OHIO — While [lit. and] you 
shall remain [lit. be] imprisoned. 

Although the word npnn be 
imprisoned is in the imperative form, 
Ibn Ezra explains that it is not a com¬ 
mand [since one does not imprison 
himself; others imprison him (Karnei 
Or)] but like 1 "U?Kn is a statement of 
fact: and you shall be imprisoned. It is 
similar to God’s command to Moses 
[Deut. 32:50] mni, which is not to 
be rendered in the imperative: and die 
on the mountain, but as a statement of 
fact: and you will die on the mountain. 
[Comp. Ibn Ezra to 1:22 n?.] 

Abarbanel explains the imperative 
sense to be: While you willfully submit 
yourselves to imprisonment. 

□don noKn nansT nna’i — That 

tj* m 14 • a . b ■ | y b B 

[lit. and] your words may be tested 
whether truth is with you. 

Although the one who brings 
him might coach him en route, I will 
still be able to determine the truth¬ 
fulness of your claims (Abarbanel). 

The n of nnt<n is punctuated with a patach 
to indicate that it is an interrogative partici¬ 
ple and the word forms a kind of question, is 
there truth? [Had the word been punctuated 
with a kameti, nottn, the n would indicate 
the definite article and the word would mean 
the truth] (Rashi). 

K*y ON) — But [lit. and] if not. 

I.e., but if you do not bring your 
younger brother back here [and 
thereby verify your claims] (Rashi). 

□jhk D’bfit? *»3 nios ’n — [By] 

Pharaoh's life surely you are spies. 

— And you will never leave here 
(Ralba%). 


By making this assertion, Joseph 
wished to convince them that it was 
futile to offer any further argu¬ 
ments (Abarbanel). 

17. nyby in^o-bN on'N 
O’O) — Then [lit. and] he herded 
them into a ward for three days. 

— He did this to frighten them 
and make them more submissive 
(Ramban). 

[Perhaps Joseph had expected his 
brothers to consent readily to his 
proposal that they select one of 
them to return home and fetch Ben¬ 
jamin. When none of them volun¬ 
teered, he feigned anger and ordered 
them imprisoned until he decided 
how to proceed.) 

This period of incarceration 
would enable them to realize the 
gravity of their predicament and to 
allow the urgency of it to work its 
effect on them (R' Hirsch). 

— Three days — corresponding to 
their three acts against him: removing 
his tunic; throwing him into the pit; 
and selling him (Baal HaTurim). 

According to a view in the Zohar, the 
three days corresponded to the three 
days the people of Shechem were in 
pain as a result of the brothers’ scheme 
[34:25]. 

The number three is significant. The 
Midrash enumerates many instances of 
important events in the history of 
Jewish salvation which occurred on the 
third day, among them that Joseph 
freed his brothers on the third day and 
the Torah was given on the third day 
[Exodus 19:16]. See also Esther 5:1 and 
Jonah 2:1. The Sages accordingly 
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observed that God does not allow His 
righteous to remain in dire straits for 
more than three days.' 

The term tlpu/p [ward] refers to a 
prison (Rashi). 

Rashi does not make this comment above 
in 40:3 where the term first appears, because 
the context of that verse makes the definition 
self-evident (Mizrachi). 

18 . Realizing that — their incar¬ 
ceration notwithstanding — his ear¬ 
lier suggestion that one of the 
brothers volunteer to return home 
and fetch Benjamin would not be 
accepted, Joseph makes a different 
proposal. 

di» 3 rjpi' nnbN — 

[Arid] Joseph said to them on the 
third day. 

— He did not detain them longer; 
he was afraid of the grief their ex¬ 
tended absence would cause Jacob 
(Abarbanel). 

v»m jikt — Do this and live. 


I.e., follow the advice I offer you 
and you will be spared (Abarbanel). 

KT> PK DVYbKD hk — / fear God. [l] 

— And accordingly, I will not 
keep all of you imprisoned while 
your families are starving. I will 
release most of you to allow you to 
bring provisions home while I de¬ 
tain only one of you to establish 
your veracity (Radak; Ramban ; 
5 for no). 

— It is improper that I, as a 
religious man, detain you all on 
mere suspicion (Abarbanel). 

— I am a religious man, and I find 
no pleasure in harming you or 
keeping you detained. I merely 
want to establish your truthfulness, 
and therefore offer you the follow¬ 
ing plan (Ibn Caspi). 

[When the Divine Name is preceded 
by the definite article D’nbitn, lit. the 
God it designates Him in the midst of 
His celestial tribunal. 

[References to D’rfbj*, God, uttered 


1. Many people fear God in poverty, but when they become wealthy they place their trust in 
their money and lose their piety, but Joseph was different. He feared God as a slave, as he said, 
'How can I do this great wickedness and sin against God?' [39:9]. His piety was even greater 
when he became a ruler, as he specifically proclaimed / fear God! (Tanchuma Naso). 

The Midrash [Sh'mos Rabbah 26:3) maintains that when Amalek attacked Israel it was 
Joshua — a descendant of Joseph — who was instructed by Moses to select warriors to battle 
Amalek. Moses said to him, "Your ancestor [Joseph] said, 7 fear God' , while of Amalek it is 
written: He did not fear God [Detit. 25:18). Let the descendant of the former inflict retribution 
on the latter.” 

R' Munk recordsthat the fear of God which Joseph felt was of the same kind as Abraham's 
(Avos d'Rabbi Nosson 10:13), meaning that it was a product of his love of God [rt^nND n»oi] 
(Sotah 31b). This form of 'H nKT ,'fear' of God, is far loftier than a primitive fear of Divine 
punishment [ttfjlyn nKn 1 ); it is a form of reverence based on a tripod of love, worship and fear 
[niDpnn nNivaive of the Divine majesty]. It is, as it were, the crowning glory of an all- 
encompassing love. 

However, the Zohar points out that for Joseph, the reference to the fear of God implied first 
and foremost that he had resolved not to pay back evil with evil. He wanted to follow the max¬ 
im given in Proverbs (20:22): Say not I will pay back the evil! Have confidence in HASHEM.He 
will help you. 
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42 18 Joseph said to them on the third day, ",Do this 

18-19 and live; I fear God: 19 If you are truthful people let 

one of your brothers be imprisoned in your place of 
confinement while the rest of you go and bring 
provisions for the hunger of your households. 


by gentiles — as Joseph here pretended 
to be — addressing Hebrews are not un¬ 
common in Scripture. Joseph's remark 
should accordingly not be construed as 
an implicit admission by Joseph to his 
brothers of his true identity. Abimelech 
referred to God in conversation with 
Isaac (21:22), as did Pharaoh in conver¬ 
sation with Joseph (41:38, 39). Accor¬ 
dingly, his profession of faith in God 
did not arouse their suspicions.) 

19. dj?k DN — If you are 

truthful [people]. 

[I.e., if you wish to prove to me 
that you are truthful people.]... 

rpna ipto ti™ D^ntc - Let 
one of your brothers be imprisoned, 
in your place of confinement [lit. 
guardhouse] 11 ' 

I.e., in the building where you 
have been confined until now 
(Rashi). 

, Dp'ri} jlnin itoan mb dj^io - 
While [lit. and] [the rest of you] go 


and bring provisions for the hunger 
of your households. 

I.e., bring home what you have 
purchased (“ta# according to Rashi 
in 41:56 is a noun referring to 
purchased provisions] to feed the 
hungry members of your household 
(Rashi). 

The Hebrew which literally reads "...and 
bring a 'break', for the hunger of your 
households," homiletically intimates the 
moderation one must exercise during times 
of famine — the amount consumed should be 
sufficient only to 'break' the hunger; in¬ 
dulgence should be avoided (R' Bachya). 

The expression D^’ri^ 13# literally 

refers to that which will 'break' the hunger 
i.e., wheat. Therefore, wheat is referred to as 
as we have explained earlier (Radak). 

Joseph purposely emphasized that his 
reason for releasing them was to allow 
them to take provisions to their starving 
households. He was certain that 
otherwise they would never have volun¬ 
tarily agreed to leave one behind 
(Ramban v. 17) [see v. 24]. 


1. The deeper implication of this verse may be understood on the basis of Y erushalmi 
Terumos 8:4, which states that if gentile brigands confront a group of Jews and say to them, 
'Give us one of your group that we may kill him or else we will kill all of you', then even if all 
of them would be killed they may not surrender a single person in Israel. However, if they de¬ 
mand that a specific individual be given them, [the Jews] should surrender him, and not let all 
of them be killed. Comp, the case of Sheva son of Bichri as related in II Samuel chapt. 20. 

This was Joseph's intent when he said, 'If you are truthful people/ i.e. since you know 
whether you are truly innocent, you should have no qualms about letting one — [without 
specifying which one) — of your brothers be imprisoned, for you certainly believe that he will 
be in no danger of being killed [since once you return with your younger brother your 
truthfulness will be proven and Simeon will be released). The converse implication is also 
true; if their innocence was at all doubtful they would have no right to offer up one of their 
own for a seemingly certain death. 

That we find later that Joseph selected Simeon — which is tantamount to specifying one of 
them — is no contradiction. Possibly, they chose him first, or after they decided to choose one 
brother, Joseph anticipated them by selecting Simeon, in order to separate him from his 
cohort, Levi (Or HaChaim). 

[See comm, to v. 24 where contrasting views are cited to the effect that Joseph selected 
Simeon after the brothers — though consenting in principle to Joseph's plan — refused to 
make the selection of which brother to surrender.] 
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20. nsnrn unjjn — So your words 
will be verified. 

For as soon as you produce your 
youngest brother I will believe all 
your other statements as well 
(Alshich). 

minty kV) — And you will not die. 

— For I can have you put to 
death even in Canaan if you do not 
return (S for no). 

— From the famine, for if your 
words are verified you will be free 
to buy as much grain as your 
households will require (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

The verb unjp [from the root ]OK 
related to nnx, truth ] means verified 
and confirmed. Compare Numbers 5:22 
and / Kings 8:26 (Rashi). 

Rashi offers this comment to avoid mis¬ 
interpreting the word as be believed [from 
rqmx, faith ] (Mizrachi). 

P‘i ten® — And they consented [lit. 
and they did so; comp, this meaning 
of the verb nuw in 29:28]. 

They consented to leave one 
brother behind, and promised to 
fetch their youngest brother (R' 
Avraham ben HaRambam). 

— They said: 'We are under your 
authority: Take whomever you 
wish!' (R' Bachya). 

21 . The brothers become intro¬ 
spective regarding their lot and 
recognize what has befallen them as 
a Divine punishment for their cruel 
treatment of Joseph. 'Happy are the 
righteous,' declares Midrash 
HaGadol, 'who submit to retribu¬ 
tion with joy and declare the 
Almighty just in whatever way He 
acts.' 


nntO] — They then 
said to one another [lit. man to his 
brother ]. 

Simeon said this to Levi. They are 
discreetly described with the same 
expression man to his brother when 
they conspired against Joseph in 
37:19: They said man to his 
brother, 'See, this dreamer comes!' 
[see comm, there]. Simeon [as the 
elder of the two, and presumably 
the speaker] was now penitent over 
what he had done, and remorseful¬ 
ly cried out to Levi, 'Indeed we are 
guilty ...' (Zohar). 

An interpreter had been present 
throughout Joseph's communication 
with them [see v. 23] because Joseph 
feigned ignorance of Hebrew lest they 
realize his true identity. When Joseph 
had finished addressing them the in¬ 
terpreter stepped out so the brothers felt 
free to converse without fear that the in¬ 
terpreter would repeat their discussion 
to Joseph (Radak ; Akeidah). 

ii’rm by unjjy — Indeed 

we are guilty concerning our 
brother. 

They examined their pasts and 
concluded that the only sin which 
they had committed was the mis¬ 
treatment of their own flesh and 
blood, for which retribution was 
now being meted out to them 
(Bamidbar Rabbah 13:18). 

B'chor Shor interprets our passage to 
mean: Indeed we are being 

punished, concerning our brother 
as KUn means penalty, sin, well as guilt 
(HaKsav V'HaKabbalah)]. They 
realized that the sin of selling their 
brother was the only trespass for which 
they could be held collectively responsi- 
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42 20 Then bring your youngest brother to me so your 

20-21 words will be verified and you will not die.” And 

they consented. 

21 They then said to one another, "Indeed we are 
guilty concerning our brother inasmuch as we saw 
his heartfelt anguish when he pleaded with us and we 


ble and for which they were now being 
punished as a group. [See Or HaChaim 
below.] 

The translation of b}K [usually 
rendered but] as indeed, in truth, fol¬ 
lows Onkelos cited by Rashi, Ibn 
Janach and Ibn Ezra. Comp. 17:19 
above rnty b}tc. Rashi mentions 

that in the Midrash it is noted that in the 
Roman language [rmpVTi lit.' of Roma' 
(i.e. Latin), or 'Southern', possibly a 
reference to the dialect of the inhabi¬ 
tants of south Eretz Y israet] the word 
is used in the sense of 
[=verum], true; indeed . 111 

R' Hirsch perceives byjj even in our 
context as similar to but, in that it ex¬ 
presses a contrast to a previous assump¬ 
tion. For more than twenty years they 
were convinced that their action against 
Joseph was a justifiable act of self- 
defense ... But now, in analyzing the 
possible reason for the misfortune now 
befalling them, they realize that un¬ 
atoned wrongs have come to the fore: 

After all, whatever we have been 
telling ourselves is not true; we are 
guilty concerning our brother!' It is 
noteworthy, however, that, as they go 
on to say, they recognize having sinned 
only in not showing compassion when 
Joseph pleaded, but they are still con¬ 
vinced that they did the right thing in 
selling him. 

Or HaChaim [in a comment similar to 


B'chor Shor's above] maintains that the 
brothers had searched for a sin they had 
all committed which could be the cause 
of their present common suffering. 
They ruled out the sale itself since 
Reuben had not participated in it. 
Therefore, they said b}(<, but, we are all 
guilty over having witnessed our 
brother's supplications. That is, while 
we bear no collective guilt for the sale, 
and our collective troubles could not be 
in retribution for that, nevertheless 
we bear common guilt over the suffer¬ 
ing we inflicted on Joseph when we cast 
him into the pit and turned a deaf ear to 
his supplications — for in this act 
Reuben also participated. This, too, is 
the sense of: that is why this distress 
has come upon us — i.e. all of us, collec¬ 
tively. 

[Additionally, those commentators 
who maintain that it was not the 
brothers who actually sold Joseph (see 
comm, to 37:27, "Who sold Joseph?") 
cite our verse in which the brothers ex¬ 
press remorse only over their cal¬ 
lousness and not over the sale itself, as 
support for their view.] 

ujrmn} roy wk*? 

Kbi— Inasmuch as we saw his 
heartfelt anguish [lit. anguish of his 
soul] when he had pleaded with [lit. 
at] us and we paid no heed. 

They regarded this callousness 


1. Indeed, the term b}t$ in the sense of Alas, is still used to express a feeling of contrition. It 
has been adopted by the siddur as an introduction to the confession of sins: UKtJO unjff b:jtj, 
Alas we have sinned. 

The brothers react to this misfortune in an authentically Jewish manner. Rather than 
blaming the hard-hearted viceroy and indulging in self-pity, they seek the real cause of their 
adversity in themselves. As we say in the liturgical confession... ’ty 13$ p*?/, We are not 
so insolent nor so stubborn that we consider ourselves as righteous people who have never 
sinned, UKunjtj b}t$ but alas, we have sinned [Prayer Book]. Only in his own moral or 
religious conduct does the Jew search for the source of the trials that destiny inflicts upon him 
(R' Munk). 
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toward the entreaties of their blood 
brother as deserving even greater 
punishment than the actual sale. 
That Joseph implored them is not 
related in the story of the sale 
[chapt. 37], since it is obvious that 
he must have invoked every possi¬ 
ble plea to save himself from death. 
Possibly, the Torah preferred not to 
list their sin in all its details, or the 
omission is characteristic of the 
Torah's practice of intentionally 
shortening a narrative in one place 
and elaborating on the details 
elsewhere (Ramban). [See commen¬ 
tary to 37:24.) 

Torn by their stricken conscience, 
they drew a contrast between the Egypt¬ 
ian viceroy's compassionate attitude 
toward their starving families — 
although the families were aliens and he 
would not personally witness their suf¬ 
fering — and the cruelty they had long 
ago displayed to their own brother. 
Joseph was their flesh and blood. They 
personally witnessed his suffering and 
heard his impassioned pleas, yet they 
remained callous to him (Yafeh Toar). 

Although they did not consider as 
sinful their death sentence against 
Joseph, for they had rationalized it as a 
legitimate act of self-defense [see comm, 
to 37:18], in retrospect they now felt 
that they should nevertheless have 
shown compassion for his cries. Accord¬ 
ingly, they surmised that it was in 
retribution for their own callousness 
that the Egyptian ruler was subjecting 
them to this suffering (Sforno ; 
Malbim). 

nKtn mam P’bK pind p-by — That 

- T T - - " T T I ■* ^ 


is why this distress has come upon 
[lit. to] us. 

— Measure for measure. We 
threw him in a pit; therefore we 
have been thrown into this prison 
(Rashbam). 

We learn from this account that 
when a person is beset by trouble he 
should search out his deeds and es¬ 
tablish what sin he has committed. 
He should express his regret for it, 
confess to the Almighty and beg for 
atonement (Radak). 

R' Bachya interpret p by in this context to 
mean pDJH by, quite properly and justly has 
this distress come upon us. p in this sense 
means true, correct as in Numbers 28:7. 
[Comp. DU? above in v. 11.] 

Rashi offers the grammatical observation 
that the word HK3 is accented on the first syl¬ 
lable 3 because it is the past perfect tense — 
has come — for the distress had already come 
upon them. Onkelos also rendered it in the 
perfect tense nnK. 

[Comp. comm, to 29:6 where n$3 is ac¬ 
cented on the second syllable £ and Rashi 
notes that it indicates present tense, is com¬ 
ing, as does Onkelos who renders KpK. 
However, in ibid. v. 9 the accent is on the 
first syllable 3 and Onkelos renders as in our 
verse rtflK. Cf. also Rashi to ritjp in 16:17 and 
in Ruth 1:15.] 

22. Tnub djik pito ]y*i — [And] 

Reuben retorted to them as follows 
[lit. saying). 

His retort was inspired by their 
statement that they were 
guilty , a term which denotes sin 
through inadvertence. He refuted 
them, saying that there was no ex¬ 
cuse for of their offense since he 
had attempted to dissuade them, but 
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42 paid no heed. That is why this distress has come 
22-23 upon us." 

22 Reuben retorted to them as follows , "Did / not 
say to you in effect , 'Do not sin against the boy ' but 
you would not listen! And his blood as well — see! it 
is being avenged." 23 Now they did not know that 


they refused to listen [see 37:21,22] 
(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

ncunrr^K ntaNb ’mnw tobn 

■ v » v ™i * : ™ ▼ *i 

17 * 3 — Did I not say to you, in effect 
[lit. saying ], 'Do not sin against the 
boy.' 

— I.e. for he was only a boy. It 
was only because of his youth that 
he wronged you, and you should 
have overlooked his trespasses for 
that reason (Kamban). 

Although Reuben had not specifical¬ 
ly said [in Chap. 37] the words 'Do not 
sin against the boy,' he had urged his 
brothers 'we will not take his life...shed 
no blood ' [37:21, 22]. When he sug¬ 
gested that they throw Joseph into the 
pit [ibid ], his intention, as the Torah at¬ 
tests in that verse, was that they not 
even harm Joseph. Reuben now main¬ 
tains that he had been stalling for time, 
'intending that they do nothing to the 
boy — certainly not sell him to brigands 
who might harm him! — but that they 
restore him unharmed to their father. 
He could not, however, specifically say 
so at the time since, as noted there, he 
was afraid of them and knew such 
direct efforts would be futile (Akeidas 
Yitzchak; Or HaChaim). 

[Our translation of "iBKb as in effect 
rather than the more common, saying, is 
based on the above comments of 
Akeidas Yitzchak and Or HaChaim. As 
they note, Reuben did not actually say 
these exact words; they were implied in 
his urging that Joseph not be put to 
death. However, see Ramban to 37:22 
who maintains that Reuben probably 
did tell them these words at the time, 
but the Torah did not record it there. 


Comp, also Ramban in v. 21 above who 
maintains that it is characteristic of the 
Torah to shorten a narrative in one 
place and elaborate on the details 
elsewhere.] 

DJiyrpu/ — But you would not 
listen ?! 

— I.e., you pretended not to un¬ 
derstand that I wanted you to not 
harm him at all ( Ralbag; Akeidah; 
cf. Or HaChaim above). 

iflna nan idtdai — And his blood 

▼ ; ** • i - i 

as well — see! it is being avenged. 

In addition to the display of 
cruelty to which you admit, his 
blood is being avenged. Possibly the 
intent of the phrase is: Though you 
did not kill Joseph with your own 
hands, you sold him into a life of 
hard labor as a slave. Unaccustomed 
to such work, he must have died by 
now because of what you did. God 
considers you his murderers and He 
will avenge Joseph's blood of you 
(Ramban). 

Rashi follows the Rabbinical rule 
that particles such as nt< and Da in¬ 
dicate a ’131, extension, beyond the 
literal scope of the clause (cf. 1:1, 
Deut. 10:20; Exod. 20:12). In our 
case, therefore the phrase his blood 
also is being avenged implies his 
blood in addition to the blood of 
some other person involved with 
him. The implication is that 
Joseph's blood — as well as the 
blood of our father, who suffers in¬ 
tense grief because of you — [see 
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37:35] — now cries out for retribu¬ 
tion. w 

23. ’3 yn'tf ’3 ijn* Kb oni 

nn'ra — Now they did not 

know that Joseph understood [lit. 
was hearing (see above 41:15)], for 
an interpreter was between them. 

When they had spoken to Joseph 
earlier, an interpreter translated 
their Hebrew and his Egyptian. 
Consequently, they assumed that 
Joseph did not understand their 
language. [Therefore, now that the 
interpreter had left — for it is ob¬ 
vious that they would not have 
spoken these incriminating words 
had he still been present (Radak; 
Mizrachi)], they spoke freely 
among themselves in Joseph's pre¬ 
sence. According to the Midrash, 
the interpreter was Menasseh, 
Joseph's first born son (Rashi). 

24. D.Tbyn 3b*] - Then he 
[Joseph] turned away from them. 

— And stayed at a distance so 
they would not see him crying 
(Rashi). 

^13!] — And [he] wept . 

Over having heard their ex¬ 
pressions of remorse for their past 
conduct toward him (Rashi). 

His feelings 'of compassion for 
them were aroused (Sechel Tov); 
and he wept at witnessing their dis¬ 
tress (Sforno). 


Bereishis Rabbossi maintains that 
Joseph was moved to tears at the 
implication of the phrase and his 
blood also which reminded him of 
the grief of his aged father. 

However, he could not yet reveal 
himself to them for his prophetic 
dreams were not yet fulfilled, and 
by revealing himself to them pre¬ 
maturely he would have defeated 
the very purpose of his scheme, as 
outlined in the comm, to v. 9. 

Dnb« i3-m onbK ay*] — [And] he 

" “i T ▼"* L J 

returned to them and spoke to 
them. 

The ensuing conversation is not 
recorded. According to R' Avraham 
ben HaRambam, Joseph reassured 
them that his intent was not 
malicious. The implication of R' 
Bachya is that Joseph wanted them 
to designate which brother should 
remain behind, but when they 
refused, he selected Simeon for the 
reasons given below. [See footnote 
to v. 19, and cf. Rambam, Yesodei 
HaTorah 5:5 where it is derived that 
Jews are forbidden to designate one 
of their number to be handed over 
to Gentile marauders, even to save 
the entire group from death.] 

llypy'nt* ontoa rvp*] — And he took 
Simeon from them. 

Why did Joseph choose Simeon? 

— It was Simeon who had thrown 


1. See Sefer Chassidim 1131: 'Know and understand that whoever commits murder or harms 
another person is not punished only for that individual, but also for everyone who grieves 
over that individual, as derived from the phrase IB'J DJI, also his blood, which extends the 
retribution for his father's grief as well as that of everyone else associated with his loss.' 
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42 Joseph understood for an interpreter was between 
24-25 them. 

24 He turned away from them and wept. He 
returned to them and spoke to them; he took Simeon 
from them and imprisoned him before their eyes 
25 Joseph commanded that they fill their vessels with 
grain, and to return each one's money to his sack and 


Joseph into the pit, and who had 
said to Levi, Look! That dreamer is 
coming [37:19]. Alternatively, he 
wished to separate Simeon from 
Levi lest the two of them conspire to 
kill him (Rashi). 

[The latter interpretation follows a 
Midrashic explanation of why, if both 
Simeon and Levi instigated the plot 
against Joseph, (37:19), Joseph did not 
imprison both of them.] 

— And lest the two of them form 
some conspiracy as they did in 
Shechem (Rashbam). 

In reality, Reuben should have 
been selected because, as the first 
born, he was accountable for the 
deeds of his younger siblings. 
However, [as Joseph knew either 
from witnessing it at the time of the 
sale, or from overhearing Reuben's 
retort now in v . 22] Reuben had at¬ 
tempted to protect Joseph when his 
brothers wanted to kill him, so 
Joseph spared him and selected 
Simeon who was next in seniority 
(Ibn Ezra ; Tur). 

□ONT’V'? ink Td^.1 — And [he] 
imprisoned him before their eyes. 

— To cause them to realize the 
seriousness of their plight. When 
they would see him interned, they 
would not procrastinate but would 
hasten back all the more quickly 
with their younger brother in order 
to free Simeon (R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam). 

However, it was only before their 
eyes that Joseph kept him impris¬ 


oned. As soon as they left Joseph 
freed him and gave him food and 
drink {Midrash; Rashi). 

— Simeon was not to know, 
however, that Joseph was aware of 
this (Meam Loez). 

Midrash Tanchuma records that 
only Menasseh could restrain and 
bind Simeon; the soldiers of the 
guard were not able to subdue him. 
When Menasseh subdued him with 
only a single blow, Simeon 
remarked, 'Such a blow is [like that] 
of my father's household!' 

25. 15 ikSq’] qpv lyn - 

Then Joseph commanded that they 
[i.e. those in charge of dispensing 
grain] fill [lit. and they filled] their 
vessels with grain . 

— [Presumably the reference is to 
the grain which the brothers had 
purchased for their households.] 

Since Joseph did not want Si¬ 
meon's family to go hungry while 
he was in prison, he ordered that Si¬ 
meon's sack should also be filled. 
His brothers were to bring it to his 
family. Simeon's money, however, 
was not placed in his sack, but in 
Levi's (Kesef Mezukak cited in 
Meam Loez). 

IpfcrbK Wk nrrsps n’UJnbi — [And] 
[ = he gave orders (Radak)] to re¬ 
turn each one's money [lit. silver] 
to his sack. 

While the previous command 
was carried out by the officials in 
charge of the grain, this command 
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was directed secretly to Menasseh 
who carried it out personally 
(Midrash). 

Joseph intended thereby to 
provide atonement — measure for 
measure — for their having sold 
him. When they would discover 
their money they would worry that 
they would be arrested as thieves 
and sold as slaves. This was also one 
of the reasons he later used the 
goblet to fabricate evidence against 
him (Kli Yakar; Abarbanel). 

The names of precious metals — gold, 
silver, etc, — never occur in the plural. The 
plural in our verse Dit’sp?, lit. their silvers, 
refers not to the metal but to the coins 
(Sforno; Karnei Or). 

*imb my nnb nnbi — And to give 

I v t * f •• t " * : O 

them provisions for the journey. 

So during their journey they 
would not have to eat what they had 
bought for their households. Joseph 
told them that he was graciously 
giving them provisions for the 
journey [and did not conceal it as he 
did the restoration of their monies 
(R' Eisenstadt)] because he wanted 
to demonstrate that he had no evil 
intentions, but merely wanted them 
to return with Benjamin so their 
claims could be verified (Ramban). 

|3 Dptb toy?] — And so he [i.e. the 
person in chaFge of so doing] did for 
them. 

[The phrase is elliptic and, in 
usual Scriptural style, refers to an 
implied subject — the obvious one 
in charge of performing the act 
described. See Rashi to 41:13 s.v. 

According to the Midrash, as 


noted, Menasseh did this and he is 
the subject of the phrase. 

This phrase refers to the replace¬ 
ment of the money and the supply¬ 
ing of provisions for the journey. 
The filling of their vessels with 
grain was already described in the 
beginning of this verse (Radak). 

26. onnbn by o-du/tik iKU/'n — 

V ** *i ' T : v : ' ■ 

Then they loaded their purchases 
onto their donkeys. 

The subject of this phrase is am¬ 
biguous. The brothers may have 
loaded the sacks that had been filled 
by Joseph's officials (u. 25) — in 
which case the brothers are the sub¬ 
ject of both verbs in this verse 
(loading and departing). Maasei 
Hashem suggests that the loading 
was done by Joseph's workers to 
avoid the possibility that the 
brothers might notice the money 
were they to load the sacks them¬ 
selves. The subject of the departure , 
of course, is the brothers. 

DU/ra mb’! — And [they] departed 
from there. 

They left without delay after 
their donkeys were loaded. Were 
this not the implication of the quick 
succession of phrases, there would 
be no need for the Torah to report 
the obvious fact that they loaded 
their donkeys (Or HaChaim). 

27. 1pi{rnK “int<n nns’i — When 

I -c v t v » - : • - 

the one of them opened his sack. 

The one of them — Levi. Now 
that he was separated from his com¬ 
panion Simeon, he was the one 
(Rashi). 

This interpretation is based upon the 
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42 to give them provisions for the journey. And so he 
26-28 did for them. 26 Then they loaded their purchase onto 

their donkeys and departed from there. 

27 When the one of them opened his sack to give 
feed to his donkey at the inn, he saw his money right 
there in the mouth if his sack. 28 So he said to his 


definite article tnKn, the one, indicating that 
the individual was in this case distinctive as 
being only one, a reference to Levi who was 
usually paired with Simeon (Mizrachi; 
Tzeidah LaDerech). 

According to Ibn Ezra, it was prob¬ 
ably the foremost [lit. one] among them 
— Reuben, the first born. 

71*7193 linn 1 ? toapn nn^ — To give 
feed to his donkey at the inn. 

Ramban offers several interpretations 
of how it occurred that only one of the 
brothers discovered his money, while 
the others did not discover theirs until 
later [v. 25]: 

— Possibly, the others took along pn, 
straw [which is an inferior feed not af¬ 
fected by the famine] for their donkeys, 
and they therefore had no need to open 
their packs to feed them, while this 
brother had a weaker donkey which re¬ 
quired Klspn, feed [i.e. a better mixture 
including grain (see Radak to 24:25)]. 
When he opened the sack to feed it, he 
'found the money in the mouth of his 
pack. 

— According to the implication of 
Onkelos who interprets inpnnK as his 
load [see below], Ramban suggests that 
each donkey was loaded with several 
sacks to balance its load. Though 
several of the men may each have 
opened one of their sacks, only this one 
happened to find money in the par¬ 
ticular sack he opened. His brothers 
then emptied their other sacks and 
found the rest of the money. 

— Alternately, Ramban offers that 
each load consisted of a double-sided 
large sack, and that one brother hap¬ 
pened to open that particular side where 
the money lay, while the others did not. 

Rosh, cited by his son, the Tur, main¬ 
tains, like Rashi, that it was Levi. He 


was the first to discover the money 
because he led Simeon's donkey too, 
and since he had to feed both donkeys, 
he reached the bottom of his pack 
before the other brothers. 

According to Abarbanel and Malbim, 
Joseph ordered that in the case of all the 
brothers except for Levi, the money be 
placed near the bottom of their packs. 
He purposely had Levi's money left 
closer to the mouth, so he would be the 
first to discover the money and be dis¬ 
tressed even during the journey. The 
reason was that of the nine brothers, 
Levi was the most guilty for the sale 
[and this would provide atonement 
measure for measure]. 

This essentially follows the view of 
Radak who explains that Joseph did not 
make the monies in all their packs readi¬ 
ly visible for fear that if all of them dis¬ 
covered the money during the journey 
they would have immediately returned 
to Egypt to restore the money and 
protest their innocence. He therefore 
ordered that the money of one of them 
be placed near the mouth in order to 
frighten them. He knew, however, that 
they would not return to Egypt because 
of a single discovery. 

innnnx ’aa Kirrrram isdutik Kin 

. - - r i “ v : 

— [Then] he saw his money right 
there [lit. and behold it was] in the 
mouth of his sack. 

He knew it was his own money — 
the money with which he had paid 
for his provisions — because it was 
tied up in his own bundle (R' 
Avraham ben HaRambam). 

Rashi interprets nnnnK as synonymous 
with the sack just mentioned. 

Ramban explains it as referring to a large, 
double-sided sack, called in Aramaic 
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[see Kesubos 110a and Rashi there]. Because 
it stretches [nnn 1 ] at the sides while it is be¬ 
ing filled, it is also called nnnpK. 

Onkelos renders it load, referring to the 
total numbers of sacks loaded on each animal 
to equalize the weight. 

According to Malbim, the term refers to a 
smaller pouch into which personal articles 
are kept, while pip refers to the large bags 
where wheat and feed are kept. 

28. Tmnafo nan nai ’spa nitnn — 

My money has been returned and 
look! it, too, is in my sack! 

His fright was greatest when he 
recognized the money as his own — 
so that he was vulnerable to a per¬ 
sonal accusation. This was part of 
Joseph's scheme. He wanted the 
brothers to realize how fully they 
were in his power and that he could 
do as he pleased with them (R' 
Hirsch). 

The word di, too, is somewhat 
superfluous in this verse. Rashi ex¬ 
plains that it refers to the money in the 
sack in addition to the grain. 

According to Tzror HaMor, na, too, 
[which indicates a nan, extension, 
beyond the literal scope of the clause 
(see v. 22 r»)pn nj])] intimates that he 
[Levi, see Rashi t>. 27] found Simeon's 
money there too. 

D^b KYM — [And] their hearts sank 
[lit. departed].^ 

[I.e., they felt faint at the 


prospect that this returned money 
might imply some sinister plot on 
the part of Joseph; see below.] 

According to an early commen¬ 
tator cited in Torah Sheleimah 891, 
they were afraid that Joseph in¬ 
tended to keep Simeon as a slave 
and the money was the price he had 
paid. 

(The heart is figuratively depicted 
throughout Scripture as the seat of the intel¬ 
lect. Accordingly, Onkelos renders: And the 
knowledge of their hearts departed, and they 
became confounded. Cf. the metaphor in 
Dent. 29:3.] 

ntaKb rrwbK u/’K mm — And 

wm m ■ ■ a ■ ■■ ■ a 

they turned trembling one to an - 
other, saying [lit. and they 
trembled, man to his brother, to 
say]. 

[On the verb Tin tremble, cf. 
27:33.] 

lab nipy ntcrnn — What is 

this that God has done to us?™ 

The Divine Name used here, 
Elohim, refers to God in His Aspect 
as Dispenser of Strict Justice [see on 
1:1]. What is this that God, in a dis¬ 
play of His Aspect of Justice, has 
done to us? They knew — even in 
this moment of their distress — that 
this was no mere accident, but a 
calculated act of Providence (Akei - 


1. In a touching aside, the Midrash records that when the Talmudic Sage R' Shimon ben R' 
Zavdi died, R' Levi was called upon to deliver the eulogy: 

Our Tribal Ancestors found an article [the money in their sacks], yet their hearts sank,' he 
lamented. How much greater should our anguish be at having lost R' Shimon ben R' Zavdi!' 
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42 brothers, "My money has been returned and look! it, 

29-30 too, is in my sack!" Their hearts sank and they 

turned trembling one to another saying , "What is 
this that God has done to us?" 

29 They came to Jacob their father in the land of 
Canaan and they told him of all their experiences as 
follows, 30 "The man, the lord of the land, spoke 
harshly to us and considerred us as if we were spying 


das Yitzchak; R' Bachya). [See R' 
Munk cited in footnote to v. 19 
above.] 

— What is this that God has done 
to us—by bringing us into a situa¬ 
tion of suspicion? For the money 
was returned only to furnish a 
pretext for a plot against us (Rashi). 

— By inspiring this self-por- 
trayed 'God-fearing' man to treat us 
in a way that will provide him with 
a fresh pretext on account of which 
he will be able to sell us as slaves. In 
this way we would be punished 
measure for measure for having 
sold Joseph. But this would not be a 
true measure for measure. We acted 
justifiably in self-defense [see 
comm, to 37:10] — and the fact that 
- we sold rather than executed him 
was an act of compassion on our 
part (Sforno). 

29. Their report to their father. 

W? ny*iK D.T3t< npjjr^s - 
[And] they came to Jacob their 
father in [lit. to] the land of Canaan. 

The land of Canaan is mentioned 
here because the locale of the nar¬ 
rative has changed; all the preced¬ 
ing had happened in Egypt (Mich- 
lol Y ofi). 

nbKb nnk mpn bs ru* ib n’ln — 

And they told him of all their ex¬ 


periences [lit. all that had happened 
to them], as follows [lit. saying]. 

I.e., the following is exactly how 
the brothers related their ex¬ 
periences to Jacob. A comparison of 
the following verbatim recapitula¬ 
tion with the narrative above, 
however, will show they concealed 
certain things, minimizing the 
gravity of their dilemma as will be 
pointed out in the commentary 
(Akeidah; Ralbag). 

This is further alluded to by the 
fact that the Torah spells the word 
rnpn, experiences, deficiently, 
without the 1, vav [instead of 
nnipn], to indicate that the 
brother's narrative of these events 
was also deficient. They did not tell 
Jacob everything that happened. 
They initially minimized the 
harshness of Joseph's ultimatums to 
spare him grief. They also knew 
that had Jacob heard how harshly 
Joseph had dealt with them, he 
would never, under any circum¬ 
stances, have allowed Benjamin to 
return with them (Alshich; Ralbag). 

30. nltf p unt* ^ 

— The man, the lord of the land, 
spoke harshly to us. 

[The noun ’aht*, lord, [lit. lords], 
is in the plural, but takes a singular 


2. Commenting upon how, in their great distress, the brothers blamed God for a situation 
which they had brought upon themselves by selling Joseph, the Talmud (Taanis 9a) records 
the following: 

R' Yochanan happened to come across Resh Lakish's young son reciting the verse in 
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verb "iDi, spoke. See Rashi to 35:8 
who explains that nouns denoting 
power or lordship often occur in 
plural. Cf. also 39:2.] 

Sifre [Numbers 99] cites our 
verse to prove that the Hebrew verb 
for speak [i3“t] always denotes 
harsh words. See Numbers 12 : 1 . 

y~iKn ntt □' , byi>?3 uriN pi’] — And 
considered [lit. gave ] ms as if [we 
were] spying out the land. 

The language they used to their 
aged father — D'Si’ina, as if we were 
spying [i.e., implying that he merely 
suspected them of being spies] — 
subtly concealed the true fact that 
l he Egyptian was quite definite in 
his accusation (Abarbanel). 

32. ir3N T 3 □tin iamN ityynw 
— We are twelve brothers, sons of 
our father.] 

irnK nij ni’n jbpm irr# tnNn 
1 VJ? y -1153 — One is gone and the 
youngest is now [lit. today ] with 
our father in the land of Canaan. 


In this recapitulation they re¬ 
versed the order of v. 13 where the 
youngest was mentioned first and 
the missing one second. The subtle 
implication here to their father is 
that they were forced in the course 
of the dialogue to reveal that they 
had a younger brother — something 
they ordinarily would not have of¬ 
fered of their own volition, being 
sensitive to the probable conse¬ 
quences, and something they tried 
to keep secret as long as possible 
(Tur; Akeidah). 

33. oriK DT3 ’3 vin nNT3 — By this 
/ will ascertain whether you are 
truthful people. 

[Joseph's words were much 
harsher: By this you shall be tested 
(v. 15) ... Do this and live [u. 18]. 
The brothers tactfully omitted a 1 
references and suggestions that 
their very lives depended on their 
acquiescence.] 

tin n-pan iriNn D3TIK — One of 

' ’ * — TV* * -1 3 

your brothers — leave with me. 


Proverbs 19:3: Man's foolishness perverts his way. yet his heart frets against HaSHEM [i.e., yet 
he blames God], This inspired Resh Lakish to inquire where such a concept is intimated in the 
Chumash itself. 


Surely it is intimated, the child said to him, "in the verse, And they turned trembling one 
to another saying 'What is this that Cod has done to us?'” 
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42 out the land. 31 But we said to him, 'We are truthful 
31-34 men: we have never been spies! 32 We are twelve 

brothers, sons of our father. One is gone and the 
youngest is now with our father in the land of Ca¬ 
naan.' 33 Then the man, the lord of the land, said to 
us, 'By this / will ascertain whether you are truthful 
people: One of your brothers leave with me, and 
what is needed for the hunger of your households 
take and go. 34 And bring your youngest brother to 
me so / will know that you are not spies, but truthful 
people. / will restore your brother to you and you will 
be free to circulate about the land.' " 


[Again, fearful of their father's 
reaction they concealed the harsh 
aspects of their encounter with the 
Egyptian ruler: The ordeal of their 
three days' imprisonment; that 
Joseph's actual words were, 'let one 
of your brothers be imprisoned in 
your place of confinement; and the 
fact that he bound Simeon before 
their eyes. It was, as noted above, 
their intention throughout to 
minimize the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion, so Jacob would be less reluc¬ 
tant to send Benjamin.] 

rabi inp jlDjrrnt*] — And 

[whatever is needed for] the hunger 
of your household — take and go. 

The phrase Dri’ria )l3in, the 
hunger of your households, is clear¬ 
ly elliptical. The implication that the 
intended phrase is whatever is 
needed follows Ibn Janach and Ibn 
Ezra. 

Targum renders this passage, as 
he did verse 19 above: 'and take the 
grain which is lacking in your 
households'. 


34. ’Sk jbpn Dzrrwn* warn 

■»3 djik D’Vnn nV ■»:? ny"!N? 

DJ1K Db? — And bring your 
youngest brother to me, so [lit. and] 


l will know that you are not spies, 
but [you are] truthful people. 

[They make this sound almost 
like a conciliatory request, omitting 
Joseph's implicit ultimatum, 'So 
your words will be verified and you 
will not die' (v. 20).] 


mnpn y-iKrrnio oab irw DqTitrnK 

T T • I V T * VI v r \ *■ v v ■ 'l 

— / will restore [lit. give ] your 
brother [i.e., Simeon, whom you 
have left behind with me] to you, 
and you will [be free to] circulate 
about the land. 

The translation of linon as to 


circulate about rather than the 
familiar translation to engage in trade 
follows Rashi who offers that all 
expressions of rQinp, merchandise, 
and onnlo, merchants, are derived 

■ -i ' ' 


from the verb ino which essentially 
means going about, because 
merchants circulate, looking for 
merchandise. 


With this interpretation, Rashi avoids 
an obvious difficulty, for we do not find 
anywhere that Joseph had told the 
brothers that they would be free to trade 
in the land. Therefore, Rashi explains 
that Joseph promised them the right to 
circulate about the land and buy grain 
without hindrance. [We must assume 
that the brothers did not lie to Jacob. 
The implication of freedom to circulate 
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through the land to buy grain un¬ 
hindered was implicit in Joseph's 
promise of exoneration when they es¬ 
tablished their innocence]. However, 
above in the story of Shechem Rasfii did 
not offer his interpretation that the 
word rtnrjp’l in 34:21 means cir¬ 
culate, for there the subject of the dis¬ 
cussion is actual trade; they were being 
offered a special dispensation not 
regularly offered to foreigners (see 
comm, there). Here, however, only 
freedom to travel the land is meant; 
therefore he offers his interpretation 
here and not above (Ramban). 

Ramban maintains, however [as does 
Onkelos to our verse], that trading is 
the correct sense, although we do not 
find that Joseph had actually told this to 
the brothers. Accordingly he postulates 
that they altered Joseph's assurance 'for 
the sake of peace' by presenting a 
somewhat more optimistic picture to 
make Jacob more amenable towards al¬ 
lowing Benjamin to return with them. 
Possibly, Joseph had intimated that if 
they established their innocence, he 
would compensate for their embarrass¬ 
ment by granting them special trading 
privileges not normally granted 
foreigners [see 34:10], However, just as 
there might have been other details of 
their dialogue which remained un¬ 
recorded, the Torah did not record this 
particular detail either, for as noted in v. 
21, the Torah characteristically shortens 
a narrative in one place and elaborates 
on the details in another. 


35. Dp’ptt 7 D’jpnn on ’rp] — Then 
[lit. and] as they were emptying 
their sacks. 

This refers to the rest of the 
brothers; one of the brothers had 
already opened his sack at the inn 
and made the discovery earlier [u. 
Z7](Radak). 

lDp5“iny u^NTiam — That 
behold! Every man's bundle of 
money was in his sack! 

It was unmistakeably the very 
same bundles of money with which 
they had paid for the rations of 
grain that had now been (Ratbag). 

nirqto .“ran o.Tsp? ni~ny - n* iron 

iro’n — And when they and their 
father saw their bundles of money, 
they were terrified .w 

They knew that the money in all 
their sacks could not possibly be an 
oversight. It was obvious that a plot 
was being implemented against 
them and they were terrified at its 
implications (Alshich). 

Targum Y onasan interprets: And 
they were terrified on account of 
Simeon whom they had left behind. 

36. Dnbjttf TIN — I am the one 
whom you bereaved! 

The term Slaty [ bereft ] refers to 
one who has lost his children 
(Rashi; cf. on 27:45). 


1. In a deeper, Kabbalistic sense, this verse intimates that the brothers prophetically foresaw 
the destiny of the ten martyred Sages of Israel [m3 1 ?]? ’inn rrytpjr] who would be killed cen¬ 
turies later in atonement for the ten brothers' sale of Joseph [see comm, to 37:28]. Thus, they 
and their father perceived fhenny, troubles, that would befall their descendants — as a result 
of on’Dpa, their monies [in the plural] alluding both to this returned money and the money 
they received when they sold Joseph — and they were terrified (Paane'ach Raza). 
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42 33 Then, as they were emptying their sacks, 

35-36 behold! every man's bundle of money was in his 

sack. When they and their father saw their bundles 
of money they were terrified. 36 Their father Jacob 
said to them, "I am the one whom you bereaved! 
Joseph is gone, Simeon is gone, and now you would 
take away Benjamin? Upon me has it all befallen!" 


We derive from Jacob's remark 
that he suspected them of having 
slain or sold Simeon and that they 
may have done the same to Joseph 
(Rashi according to Cur Ary eh). 

(That the unexpected wealth in their sacks 
aroused Jacob's suspicions that they had sold 
Simeon for the grain, and possibly led him to 
suspect that they had sotd Joseph too, has 
basis in Bereishis Rabbah 91:9. However, 
Rashi's suggestion that Jacob suspected that 
they had sla/r? Joseph needs clarification, es¬ 
pecially in light of Jacob's later statement 
regarding Joseph (44:28): qnU surely 

he is torn in pieces (a Hebrew expression 
used exclusively of one mangled by wild 
beasts; not one murdered by human 
agency)). 

[Actually, as Tzeidah laDerech points out, 
it is not Jacob speaking in 44:28; rather, the 
speaker is Judah quoting Jacob. He postu¬ 
lates that just as in 44:20 Rashi suggests that 
Judah mistated a fact out of fear, the expres¬ 
sion surely he is torn in pieces might also be 
an example of such a misquote, and in fact, 
, while Jacob did not explicitly mention it, he 
did indeed harbor an inner suspicion that 
both Joseph and Simeon were victims of foul 
play. (Cf. Gur Ary eh; Be'er Y itzchak. See, 
for example, v. 38 below where Jacob uses 
the expression for his brother is dead.) 

inpn— Joseph is gone [lit. is not], 
[and] Simeon is gone [lit. is not], 
and [now] you would take away 
Benjamin! 

— Who knows what misfortune 
will befall him? (R r Bachya). 


— The Egyptian might accuse 
him also of spying! (Aharbanel). 

Although the expression , is 

gone, is used for both Joseph and Si¬ 
meon, the connotations are not the 
same. Onkelos accordingly renders: 
Joseph is not and Simeon is not here. 

Targum Yonasan paraphrases the 
sense: 'Of Joseph you said. An evil 
beast has devoured him; of Simeon you 
said, The king of the land has bound 
him; and Benjamin you seek to take 
away!' 

According to the Talmud [Chullin 
95b], Jacob was worried that should 
anything happen to Benjamin, this third 
misfortune would portend that endless 
calamities awaited him henceforth. [Cf. 
Rashi and R'Gershom there.] 

As R' Hirsch explains Jacob's re¬ 
sponse: 'You cannot hold my refusal 
against me. Though I do not know what 
happened to them, / am the one now 
bereft of Joseph and Simeon. And since 
both suffered misfortune under similar 
curcumstance — when they were among 
you — I have no right to place a third 
son in such jeopardy. For (as the Sages 
teach in Chullin 95b) although we may 
not be superstitious, we may take note 
of 'signs' regarding houses, children, 
and wives'. 

■pn ’by — Upon me has it all 
befallen. 

— All, i.e. all of these disasters 
(/bn Ezra).M 


1. When Rebecca instructed Jacob to deceive Isaac into giving him the blessings, Jacob 
expressed the fear that he would be discovered and incur Isaac's curse. To this, Rebecca 
responded '*33 ’Vy. your curse be on me, my son [27:13). 

The word 'by is interpreted homiletically as the initials of the three names ,nyp, 

Esau, Laban, Joseph. Rebecca was intimating that Jacob would suffer only in connection with 
those three. Remembering that promise, Jacob now bemoaned his plight: Joseph and Simeon 
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Not necessarily these in par¬ 
ticular, but in general: I have ex¬ 
perienced all kinds of disasters in 
my lifetime (Heidenheim). 

— Upon me has it all befallen, i.e., 
the tragedy of the loss of children 
affected primarily me, the father. 
This sense of '’by, upon me, as 
meaning primarily affecting me, is 
similar to 48 : 7 : brn 'by nnn, 
Rachel died 'upon' me, i.e., her 
death affected primarily me [Jacob], 
for as the Sages teach, 'a woman 
dies for none but her husband' 
(Sechel Tov). 

Thus, your grief as brothers, 
cannot compare with mine as a 
father! (Akeidah). 

— Such tragedies have not hap¬ 
pened to your children, but to mine. 
Undoubtedly, the cause is your 
quarrels with each other, and I 
regard you as the indirect cause of 
my bereavement (Sforno). 

According to Malbim, the mean¬ 
ing is different: The blame for all of 
their misfortune is upon me. I 
caused Joseph's death by sending 
him into danger, and I will be 
similarly held accountable for Sim¬ 
eon's and Benjamin's deaths for al¬ 
lowing them to go to a place of 
danger, and I dread the punishment 
in store for me in consequence of 
this. 

The Midrash interprets: Upon 
me has devolved the duty of beget¬ 
ting the Twelve Tribes, and I have 


reared them; but now that their 
number is diminished I am as one 
utterly bereft (Lekach Tov). 

37. Reuben's Proposal. 
ttoKb bt< pijo into] — Then 
Reuben said to his father as follows 
[lit. saying). 

As the firstborn, he felt it his 
duty to speak up (Abarbanel). 

:pbN ukqk kVdk rpnn ’in wri* 

Pa 4 f • ' I ■ 

— You may slay my two sons if l 
fail to bring him [Benjamin] back to 
you [lit. if I do not take him to you.) 

The commentators agree that this 
was not meant literally: 

Reuben spoke figuratively, in the 
sense of obligating himself under 
the penalty of a curse (Ramban). 

— You may slay my two sons with a 
curse (Targum Yonasan). Onkelos, too, 
uses the verb n’nri which he employs 
throughout Scripture only when the 
sense is death at the hands of Heaven 
[the meaning here accordingly being: 
Bring about his death by cursing him). 
When Onkelos speaks of murder, he 
uses the verb b’pj? (Nesinah I'Ger). 

Reuben thereby uttered a curse that 
his two sons should die if he should fail 
to return Benjamin. See incident of Rav 
and Shmuel related in Shabbos 108a 
(Sforno). 

According to Tosafos HaRosh the 
implication was: May you consider 
them as dead and disinherited if l fail 
(HaKsav V'Hakabbalah). 

Ibn Ezra cites two interpretations: (a) 
slay, i.e. punish [by excommunication 
(Karnei Or)); (b) this was not said to 


were already gone; Benjamin might be endangered, too — what had happened to Rebecca's 
promise that Jacob's only misfortune would be those represented by the word ’by? (Vilna 
Gaon). 
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37-38 


37 Then Reuben said to his father as follows , "You 
may slay my two sons if / fail to bring him back to 
you. Put him in my care and I will return him to 
you/' 

38 But he said, "My son shall not go down with 


Jacob, but in Jacob's presence as a 
prayer to God [that He take the 
children's life away] if Reuben does not 
bring Benjamin back. 

Avos d'Rabbi Nosson [quoted in 
Torah Sheleimah 8102] cites Reuben as 
an example of 'a fool who asks improp¬ 
erly.' For was Jacob our Father a 
murderer? Reuben's crass suggestion 
did not even deserve an answer from 
Jacob. 

Following Malbim [end of last verse] 
according to whom Jacob was express¬ 
ing fear of the consequences to himself 
should he expose Benjamin to danger, 
Reuben now answered: 'The sin shall 
devolve upon me; let this sin take the 
lives of my two sons [rppjn being here 
interpreted in the third pers. fern, pas¬ 
sive — let her (the sin) Jcr/f) — if I do not, 
etc. 

rtij — My two sons. 

I.e., two of my sons , for he had a 
total of four [Chanoch, Phalu, 
Chetzron, Carmi (see 46:9] (Radak). 

He mentioned two in the sense of 
double: In retribution for harm that 
may come to one of your sons, 
punishment may befall two of my 
sons if I fail to bring Benjamin back 
(Ramban). 

Sifsei Kohen maintains that 
Reuben's offer of two was the quid 
pro quo for Jacob's two sons: Sim¬ 
eon and Benjamin, for Reuben ob¬ 
ligated himself to return with both 
of them. 

Vbk lavtftc ’3K] nyby ink n$n — 

Put him in my care [lit. upon my 
hand ] and I will return him to you. 

Reuben had this confidence in 
himself because he knew he was 


guiltless in the affair of selling 
Joseph, and of all the brothers he 
would be the most likely to succeed 
in this mission (Or HaChaim). 

38. Jacob does not respond to 
Reuben's offer directly. Instead, he 
addressed his rejection to his sons as 
a group. 

□stay ’13 TV "kb — My son shall not 
go down with you ['you' is in 
plural]. 

Thus, Jacob summarily rejected 
Reuben's offer. 'He is a fool, this 
eldest son of mine,' Jacob declared. 
'He suggests that I should kill his 
sons. Are not his sons also my 
sons!' (Rashi). 

Although Jacob refused Reuben's of¬ 
fer, he later entrusted Judah with rhe 
mission (43:9-13) because he was confi¬ 
dent that Judah's great influence with 
his brothers would assure their coopera¬ 
tion in bringing back Benjamin no mat¬ 
ter how great the difficulty. Moreover, 
Reuben had already sinned against 
Jacob [in the matter of Bilhah (35:22)] 
and Jacob would no longer rely on him. 
Furthermore, the timing of Judah's of¬ 
fer was better conceived; he left his 
father alone until there was no more 
food in the house [see below 43:8] 
(Ramban). 

[The reasons Jacob gave here for 
refusing Reuben's offer were sincere, 
quite valid, and applied equally to 
Judah's. Nevertheless Jacob acceded to 
Judah's request because he had more 
confidence in him and because the tim¬ 
ing of his offer was more propitious.] 

Sforno notes how Jacob referred to 
Benjamin as my son — the only one left 
of his mother who had been the corner¬ 
stone of the household. 
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mni no ■pm <- , »3 — For his 
brother is dead [or: has died] and he 
alone is left 

For his brother, i.e. his full 
brother, Joseph, from the same 
mother, is dead, and he alone — of 
that mother — is left (Ralbag). 

Jacob thus expressed his rationale 
for showing greater concern for 
Benjamin, whom danger might 
befall, than for Simeon, who was 
languishing in an Egyptian prison 
and whose life would certainly be in 
danger if all his brothers did not 
return to Egypt to redeem him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Jacob emphasized Ben¬ 
jamin's uniqueness: He is the only 
one whose full brother had died, 
and his loss would, in a sense, be 
greater than that of Simeon, since 
Benjamin was the only survivor of 
his mother while Simeon had five 
brothers (Or HaChaim). 

rg-n^ri T?*?3 IIok inKipi — 
And should disaster befall [lit. call; 
see v. 4] him on the journey which 
you shall take [lit. on the road that 
you shall walk on it]. 

... Which is highly likely since 
'the Satan accuses in time of 
danger/ i.e., there is greater danger 
on a hazardous road than at home 
(see Rashi v. 4 s.v. ]a). 

The Hebrew literally reads: And 
disaster will call him on the 
journey, etc. Jacob was agonizing: I 
am certain he will be harmed on the 


way; how will you be able to save 
him from sudden danger? 
(Akeidah). 

nbiKi?/ jii’a ’nyiirn* nrniirn — 
Then you will have brought down 
my hoariness [lit. white hair, white 
head; metaphorically old age] in 
sorrow to the grave [Hebrew: 
she'ol], 

—Since I will never cease mourn¬ 
ing. Benjamin is Rachel's only sur¬ 
vivor; while he is with me I find 
consolation for the loss of his 
mother and brother; if he should die 
it will seem to me as though the 
three of them died on the same day 
(see Rashi 44:29). 

Comp, also Rashi to 37:35 where 
the Midrashic implication is that 
SlNttf refers to Gehinnom, and Jacob 
was bemoaning that by the loss of 
his son he will experience Divine 
punishment in the afterlife. For 
Jacob had a tradition that 2 S long as 
none of his sons died during his 
lifetime, he was assured that he 
would never experience such 
punishment. 

The word lower-world refers to the 

depths of the earth, the opposite of the 
heavens which are the heights (Ibn Ezra to 
Jonah 2:3). Metaphorically, as Rashi notes in 
37:35 it refers to the depths of the grave, the 
place of the dead. According to the Zohar 
[111:285] She'ol is one of the levels of Gehin¬ 
nom. It is often used figuratively to indicate 
spiritual distress [for example. Psalms 18:5]. 
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43 you, for his brother is dead and he alone is left. 

1-3 Should disaster befall him on the journey which you 

shall take, then you will have brought down my 
hoariness in sorrow to the grave.” 

"Y'he famine was severe in the land. 1 When they had 
finished eating the provisions which they had 
brought from Egypt their father said to them, "Go 
back, buy us some food.” 3 But Judah said to him as 

XLIII 


1. The brothers return to Egypt 

“ [ And] the famine 
was severe in the land. 

I.e. it grew more severe (Ralbag). 

The land in this context, refers to 
the land par excellence — Eretz 
Yisrael (Akeidah). 

According to Midrash HaGadol, 
earth in our verse refers to the whole 
world, and this passage is cited among 
nine others proof verses to indicate that 
famine had gripped the whole world ten 
times. 

2. "D^n-rtK bbt<b iba -iwp — 
When they [i.e., Jacob's family] had 
finished eating the provisions [lit. 
purchase ]. 

— Depleting whatever they had 
left (Rashi). Possibly they remained 
with only enough to last until they 
could make a trip to Egypt and back 
(Or HaChaim). 

Judah had advised his brothers to 
wait and leave the Patriarch alone 
until the household ran out of food 
— for then he would be more dis¬ 
posed to consent to Benjamin's go¬ 
ing (Rashi; Ramban 42:37). 

— That is why Judah did not speak 
immediately after Jacob rejected Reu¬ 
ben's offer. Out of respect to their aged 
father, they did not press him, but they 
made do with a little and waited until 
the famine became more severe and 
their survival would demand that Jacob 


allow Benjamin to go with them (Gur 
Ary eh; Tzeidah laDerech). 

Rashi notes that Onkelos renders uptp 
lb? as IK 1 ?# ip [when they had finished, i.e., 
completely depleted their supplies, no more 
food being left). Some Temanite manuscripts 
preserve a version in Onkelos where this 
phrase is rendered ip 1 ?!? 13 [i.e., when they 
had enough (intimating, contrary to the 
above, that they ate sufficiently for their 
needs, and not that they were lacking in 
remaining supplies)]. Rashi maintains that 
the latter version is incorrect. He explains 
that in 24:22, when the camels had finished 
[lbp drinking, Onkelos rightly renders 

ip’Sp “D since the context implies that the 
camels had drunk sufficiently for their thirst. 
Here, however, the reference is to total con¬ 
sumption, and the correct Aramaic for this 
connotation is iK’ytp 13- 

□nynp irobn npN — Which they 
had brought from Egypt. 

It is conceivable that this other¬ 
wise superfluous phrase intimates 
that only the food they had brought 
from Egypt was now depleted; they 
were now dependent upon 
whatever reserves Jacob had put 
away against the famine (Or 
HaChaim). 

bb'K uyn - Go back , 

buy us some food. 

How could Jacob tell them to do 
this after having been apprised of 
the Egyptian viceroy's condition 
that they dare not return without 
Benjamin? 
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Jacob's emphasis is on b3N uyb, a 
little food: He reasoned that 
perhaps if they returned to 
purchase only a small amount of 
food, the viceroy would not notice 
them ( Sechel Tov). 

Sforno suggests that Jacob did 
not believe their story. He suspected 
that they only wanted an oppor¬ 
tunity to take Benjamin in order to 
do away with him like Joseph. Jacob 
implied his suspicions when he said, 
I am the one whom you bereaved 
[42:37; see Rashi there]. 

3. nbNb rmrp pbn "intoi — But 

t T " V ” 

[lit. and] Judah said to him as fol¬ 
lows [lit. saying]. 

[Again it is Judah, as in 37:26 ff, 
who speaks the decisive word after 
a futile suggestion from Reuben.] 

ltf’Kn iyn *iyn — The man stem- 
ly [or: repeatedly] warned us [the 
Hebrew idiom is in the emphatic in¬ 
finitive compound: warn he has 
warned us]. 

The reference is to the solemn 
oath that Joseph had taken in 
42:15fT, threatening them with 
death (ibid, verses 18, 20). 

In this context,the word “iyn [derived from 
the verb Tty, to bear utifness] denotes warn¬ 
ing, since a warning is generally given in the 
presence of witnesses. Comp. Jeremiah 11:7 
dd’dIdk? ’niyn, I have persistently warned 


your fathers; Exodus 19:21: oy? nyn Tl, go 
down warn the people (Rashi). 

In addition to giving testimony, Jewish 
witnesses have the additional responsibility 
of warning someone before he commits a 
crime and making him aware of the law. 
Thus, the expression 3 Tyn can refer either 
to giving evidence against someone after the 
deed, or warning him before the deed. Here it 
is the latter. The doubled verb nyn ^ri 
implies that Joseph had warned them at the 
outset and again when they left that they 
should not dare to return without Benjamin 
(R'Hirsch). 

□ DflN DD’riK ’Jlba ’23 IKUVKb — 

k <m • * • ^ ■ 

You dare not see my face unless 
your brother is with you. 

— He will not allow us to see him 
at all; he is in charge of the food and 
it will be impossible to buy even a 
little grain (Sechel Tov). 

[Judah now quoted the Egyptian 
viceroy in stronger terms than the 
brothers used earlier in their 
recapitulation (42:34). Originally, 
they minimized the harshness of 
their predicament in order to spare 
Jacob grief, and to give him less 
reason to oppose Benjamin's return 
with them. Now, however, they 
realized that only extreme urgency 
would make Jacob consent; the 
situation demanded unabashed can¬ 
dor.] 

The term ’nb? means either except as 
above in 21:26, or unless, as in our verse. 
Rashi notes that Onkelos renders our pas- 
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43 follows, "The man sternly warned us saying, 'You 

4-6 dare not see my face unless your brother is with you/ 

4 If you are ready to send our brother with us we will 
go down and buy you food. But if you do not send, 
we will not go down for the man said to us, 'You dare 
not see my face unless your brother is with you/ " 

6 Then Israel said, "Why did you treat me so ill by 
telling the man that you had another brother?" 


sage jtony except when your 

brother is with you [adding the word “D, 
when , to which there is no corresponding 
word in the Hebrew.] Accordingly, Rashi of¬ 
fers that while Onkelos correctly interpreted 
the sense of the matter, he was not particular 
to translate it literally [as unless, a translation 
which would not require additional words. 
See Mizrachi; Divrei David]. 

4. irriK nK nb^/n tia/’ dk — If 

you are ready [lit if you have it (i.e. 
if you have it within you; intend) 
see comm, to 24:42] to send [lit. 
sending] our brother with us. 

b3k :jb rmi — We will go 

I : T : i • r ▼ s 

down and buy [for] you food. 

— I.e. for you, as the Patriarch 
upon whom the entire household 
depends (Ralbag). 

The suffix n in mau/31 rm3 rather 

■* - I 9 | " 

than “»att/3i ma [in addition to being a 
polite form (see on 27:19)] denotes fre¬ 
quency of action: If you are ready to 
send our brother with us we will go 
down and buy you food — even many 
times. But [next verse] if you do not 
send him, we will not go down even 
once — [m occurs without the suffix n] 
(Tur). 

5. mi Kb rtbtt/fc ^3 ’K‘dki — But if 

■* '• “ ' ; 4 i *■ ■ ; J 

you do not send [lit. but if you are 
not sending], we will not go down. 

mi la^K tt/’Kn ’3 — For the 

. .... - t ■ » 

man said to us, 'You dare not see 
my face unless your brother is with 
you/ 

Judah repeated this [from v. 3] to 
emphasize the gravity of the threat. 


It was not simply a matter of a 
warning which they dare ignore, 
out of honor to their father, by 
returning without Benjamin. The 
man made it clear that their return¬ 
ing without Benjamin would be 
futile; they would not be able to see 
him, nor would they be able to 
procure food. Therefore, Judah 
maintained, it was purposeless to 
return (cf. Malbim; Haamek 
Davar). 

6. bhnty? — Then [lit. and] 

Israel said. 

As noted, Israel is the name used 
to depict Jacob in his spiritual role 
as Patriarch of the Jewish nation. 

In this case, he is referred to as 
Israel, because he offered them a 
teaching for future generations. 
Whenever Jews are forced to appear 
before hostile rulers, they should 
not offer more information than the 
question requires (Haamek Davar). 

□ab Tlyn tt/’Kb Tunb *b onjnn nnb 

V T “ # t 1 “ V " "I f T 

riK— Why did you treat me so ill by 
telling [lit. to telt] the man that you 
had another brother? 

— You spoke unnecessarily by 
telling him things he did not ask, 
things which had nothing to do 
with the charge of spying. Your 
mentioning that you had a younger 
brother at home was superfluous 
and is causing me anguish (Abar- 
banel; Alshich). 

The prefix n of ilyn [lit. the another] does 
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not indicate a question here as it does in the 
next verse. Here it is the definite article in¬ 
troducing a statement (Haamek Davar). 

7. m?K*] — [And] they said. 

— Speaking as a group, they 
defended themselves against Jacob's 
charge that they had loose tongues 
(Akeidah). 

tf/’Kn blKl^ — The man [per¬ 
sistently] asked [the Hebrew is in 
the emphatic infinitive compound; 
literally; the man ask, asked]. 

We did not offer him unneces¬ 
sary information. His investigation 
was exhaustive and he demanded 
information about the minutest 
details of our lives. We had to tell 
him that we are all sons of the same 
father in order to escape the charge 
of being spies. As a result, he asked 
if we had another brother. He 
implied nothing sinister. That we 
innocently told him about Benjamin 
was in reply to a direct question 
( Abarhanel ). These particular ques¬ 
tions were not asked harshly, like 
his other accusations, but in a spirit 
of friendship. Such questions 
deserve a forthright reply, especial¬ 
ly since there' was nothing 
suspicious about them (Haamek 
Davar). 

urnblnbi ub - About us and 

I T 

[about] our relatives. 

— I.e., about our family [as dis¬ 
tinct from other contexts where the 
term rvjbto/ means birthplace, a 


meaning it could not have here since 
they had immediately told Joseph 
they were from Canaan.] 
Midrashically [the ambiguous term 
rnbin (connoting birth; childhood) 
instead of nnsi$/n, family, (Cur 
Aryeh)] denotes that he even told us 
what kind of wood our cradles [we 
slept on as 0’nb';, children] were 
made of (Rashi). 

[The sense of the Midrash is that the 
man kept asking questions about the 
most intimate details of our lives: even 
of what wood our cradles were made. 
Or the sense is: The viceroy had 
mystical powers. He was able to 
describe our house to the minutest 
detail, and even told us what kind of 
wood was used to make the cradles we 
slept on as children! In asking about our 
father and brother he was merely testing 
us to see if we would tell him the truth; 
we therefore had to tell him! (see Yafeh 
Toar).] 

my nab ’n iiyn — Is your 
father still alive? have you a 
brother? 

These questions are not recorded 
in the original account in chapt. 42. 

Ramban [42:34] postulates that: 
(a) this constituted an excuse to 
Jacob [and did not entirely reflect 
the actual exchange with Joseph]; 
or more likely (b) when they told 
Joseph [42:11] all of us, sons of one 
man are we, and he countered with 
[u. 12], No, but to see the land in its 
nakedness you have come, he then 
proceeded to ask them about their 
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7-8 


7 And they said, "The man persistently asked 
about us and our relatives, saying, 'Is your father still 
alive? have you a brother?' and we responded to him 
according to these words. Could we possibly have 
known that he would say, 'Bring your brother 
down'?" 

8 Then Judah said to Israel his father, "Send the 
lad with me, and let us arise and go, so we will live 


father and brother, threatening to 
send back investigators to test their 
truthfulness. It was then that they 
gave the information about their 
father and brother [ibid. v. 13]. 
Judah made reference to such inter¬ 
rogation when he later said to Joseph 
[44:19], My lord asked his servants. 
Have you a father or a brother? 
That the Torah left this unrecorded 
above is in keeping with Scriptural 
style which is concise in one place 
regarding a narrative, and expan¬ 
sive in another. [See also Ramban to 
42:21 and Rashbam ibid v. 12]. 

hSkh on^in ’3‘by — And 

we responded [lit. told] to him ac¬ 
cording to these words. 

I.e., and we responded — that we 
had a father and a brother; ac¬ 
cording to these words, i.e. to the 
questions he asked, by which it was 
mandatory that we give the infor¬ 
mation ( Rashi). 

[Or, according to the implication 
of Y afeh Toar above: By the way he 
asked — displaying such intimate 
mystical knowledge of our lives, 
and intimating that he knew the 
answers but was asking us merely 


to test our truthfulness — we had to 
answer him.] 

According to Haamek Davar: 
According to these words — which 
were so friendly and seemingly 
sincere. 

n* nnin -ijptO ^ irjJ JOTO 
— Could we possibly have known 
[idiomatic; the Hebrew is in the 
compound infinitive: know, could 
we have known] that he would say, 
'Bring your brother down'? 

According to the Sages in Rosh Hashanah 
3a (see footnote to 28:15), the word 
has four meanings: if; perhaps; but; 
because. Here, however, Rashi renders it as 
“Uptc, that, explaining that one of the four 
basic meanings of ’3 is DK, [if], which, as 
noted in 24:33, is also synonymous with 
when. Accordingly, ^p, in certain con¬ 
texts such as ours, has the meaning of when 
[ - U{/l<=Df<=' , 3],but this as Rashi insists, is not 
to be construed as a fifth meaning of the 
word. 

0. y>3K bioto/’ bn nnin’ nnK 11 } — 

' T " r i r I J 

Then [lit. and] Judah said to Israel 
his father .w 

— [I.e., as a son talking to his 
father.] 

rp?ip;i ’hk nya»n nnty — Send 
the lad with me, and let us arise 


1. (The name Israel, here as above, emphasizes the eternal spiritual aspect of Jacob as 
Patriarch of the "Children of Israel." On the threshold of the Egyptian Exile, Judah spoke 
with a vision of Jewish eternity which would survive all the rigors of future persecution and 
exile. 

Judah's assurance to Jacob can be understood to have very broad implications: "I will be 
responsible for your progeny in all their millennia of exile; and we will endure every travail 
and not die!" For the primary survivors of Jewish nationhood after the dispersion of the Ten 
Tribes were the descendants of Judah, Benjamin and the priestly tribe of Levi.) 
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[idiomatic for set ouf], and go. 

The imperative suffix n in nnbtf/, 
send, in place of the usual 
imperative form nbltf, denotes a 
polite request rather than an order 
(HaKsav VeHakabbalah; cf. comm. 
to rntf in 27:19). 

rpmi — So [lit. and] we will live. 

In the literal sense: by having 
food (Sforno). 

Rashi offers a Midrashic inter¬ 
pretation: The Divine Spirit was 
enkindled within him, and he un¬ 
consciously prophesied: 'As a se* 
quel of this journey, ^nn Tin, your 
own spirit will be revived.' Indeed 
such was the case, as it is said 
[45:27], And the spirit of Jacob 
their father was revived. 

nin: kVi — And [we will] not die. 

— Of hunger. [The essence of 
Judah's argument was]: If Benjamin 
does go with us it is doubtful 
whether or not he will be seized; but 
as for us, we will all certainly die of 
hunger if we do not go. It is better 
that you disregard the doubtful and 
come to grips with the certainty 
(Rashi from Tanchuma). 

Comp. Bereishis Rabbah: Better that 
one life be risked than that all certainly 
die. 

According to Sforno: If we take 
Benjamin to Egypt, our trip will be a 
success and we will not die at the 
hands of the viceroy who warned us 
[42:20]: So your words will be 
verified and you will not die. 

ijQy m nrw m lamx u* — We as 

' “ T" * 1 - -r - 


well as you as well as our children 
[lit. also we, also you, also our 
children ]. 

It is usual for Scripture to pre¬ 
cede even the first noun of a com¬ 
parative phrase with □!, also, for 
emphasis. Comp. Judges 8:22 
(Radak; Ibn Ezra; see Neter). 

Exegetically, Da, also, is considered a 
■•12*1, a particle which extends the mean¬ 
ing of a passage beyond the things 
specified in the text. In this case. 
Midrash HaGadol comments that the 
implied extensions are: also we — in¬ 
cluding our wives; also you — including 
your wives; also our children — in¬ 
cluding our flocks. 

9. wtt/pDn laDiyK ■oat* — I will 

personally [implied by the emphatic 
form ’DiK, lit. it is I who will, etc.] 
guarantee him; of my own hand 
you can demand him. 

I will do everything humanly 
possible to guard him from heat, 
cold, evil beasts, and brigands. I will 
offer my life for his and muster up 
whatever means to assure his ab¬ 
solute safety. I alone will be respon¬ 
sible for him; if you charged us all 
with joint responsibility, each may 
leave it to the other. Furthermore, 
do not worry that he may suffer 
from a libelous charge that may 
arise from the monies returned in 
our sacks; Benjamin was not with 
us at the time (B'chor Shor). 

I personally will be security. I of¬ 
fer myself, not my children, as 
security (Abarbanel). 

Judah's guarantee was not necessarily 
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9-10 9 — / will personally guarantee him ; of my own hand 

you can demand him. If / do not bring him back to 
you and stand him before you, then l will have sin¬ 
ned to you for all time. — 10 For had we not delayed 


that he would be able to physically 
overcome any natural danger and bring 
Benjamin home safely. The sense of his 
obligation was, 'I will bear respon¬ 
sibility to accept Divine punishment in 
his stead in the event of danger' 
(Haamek Davar). 

According to R' Hirsch, Judah's in¬ 
tent was: 'The lingering suspicion that 
you have against all of us [regarding 
Joseph's disappearance], will rest solely 
on me with regard to Benjamin'. 

Bava Basra 173b rules that ]b3p 31V, fl 
guarantor who accepted unconditional 
obligation, is responsible for the debt he has 
guaranteed [merely by virtue of his verbal 
undertaking, though he had not made a kin- 
yan (a formal act legally concluding the 
obligation; Rashi ad. loc)]. The Talmud 
derives the law from our passage, and cites 
42:37. According to others, a guarantor's 
responsibility is derived from Proverbs 
20:16. [See M aharsha; cf. Torah Temimah.] 

rpjab rruarm :pbK I’nionn Kb dk — 

I V T ! “ I V *■ ■ • “> 

If [through my negligence (B'chor 
Shor)] / do not bring him back to 
you and stand him before you. 

I.e., alive. I will not bring him 
back to you dead but alive (Rashi). 

[The verb jyj means stand, or set up, as 
above, 30:38.] Rashi's comment is based on 


the fact that only the living can be 'stood up' 
(Mizrachi). 

D^n ba :]b - Then [lit. 

and] / will have sinned to you for all 
time [lit. all the days], 

— Even in the World to Come 
[which is wholly 'day' (Midrash)] 
(Rashi). 

I will regard myself as a sinner 
and under a ban all my life 

(Radak).w 

10. unnnnnn Nbib — For had 

▼ i - 1 •* • 

we not delayed. 

— Because of you (Rashi). 

Although Judah did not mention Jacob as 
being responsible for the delay, that was the 
implication of his remark; otherwise, what 
was the purpose of making this complaint? 
(Mizrachi). 

The term Kblb is a composite of Kb lb 
if only not. Cf. 'bib in 31:42. The 
Midrash notes that this term is used to 
introduce prayers for God's protection 
and care accorded through the merit of 
the Patriarchs. In our context, too, their 
merit was being invoked, since without 
it the brothers would not have left 
Egypt safely. 


1. The Sages [Makkos 11 b] teach that a ban — even if only conditional and self-imposed — re¬ 
quires formal abrogation. This is known from the fate of Judah who imposed this conditional 
ban upon himself and he remained subject to it throughout all his life — [and even after his 
death] — because no one ever formally absolved him of it. 

On this theme, R' Shmuel bar Nachmeni cited R' Yochanan who said. What is implicit in 
Moses' words [Deut. 33:6-7] Hear HASHEMthe voice of Judah and bring him to his people ? ... 
During the entire forty years in the wilderness, Judah's bones rolled about in their coffin until 
Moses arose and supplicated for mercy on his behalf [the prayer, in effect finally absolving 
him of the ban]. 

Tosafos ad. loc. asks why indeed, Judah's ban needed abrogation, when other bans are 
automatically abrogated upon fulfillment of the condition. The answer given is that the fulfill¬ 
ment of the condition was not in Judah's control since it depended upon Joseph or upon no ac¬ 
cident befalling Benjamin. In such a case the ban remains in effect until formally absolved; if, 
however, the fulfillment of the condition is in the power of the one who imposed it, the ban is 
nullified upon fulfillment of the condition. 
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trnjjD n ? ^3# nny _,, 3 — We could 
have by now returned twice. 

I.e., we could have been there and 
back twice by this time (Ralbag). 

I.e., we would since have long 
returned with Simeon and you 
would not have had such anxiety all 
this time (Rashi). 

11. Jacob acquiesces. 111 

orP3{< bijoty 1 — Israel their father. 

He is referred to here as their 
father, for were it not for the fact 
that he was the father of all of them 
and his mercies were aroused he 
would never have consented to 
Judah's proposal (Midrash). 

Vtt/y nKt kIdk |]3 - dk — If it must be 
so then do this. 

I.e., if such is the case and I can¬ 
not detain Benjamin any longer, 
then at least do the following to ap¬ 
pease the lord of the land (Radak). 
Jacob sought to appease the 


Egyptian viceroy with tributes, 
much as he had tried to appease 
Esau before confronting him [32:14 
ff] (Akeidah). 

In this context, the word KlSK is a 
redundant particle used for stylistic 
purposes. Idiomatically it means 
therefore, then. Contextually, the word 
is a composite of n»K where, and n’Q, 
here, and the connotation of the full 
phrase is: |3 DK, if it must be so that I 
shall be forced to send him with you — 
then I must look around and seek PPK, 
■ where, there is nb, here, a plan and 
counsel to offer you. Accordingly, I say. 
Do this! (Rashi).™ 

[Thus the intent of the verse ac¬ 
cording to Rashi's latter interpretation 
is: If it must be so — 'where is there' a 
remedy? — by doing this, etc.] 

[See comm, to KlDK" , p in 27:33 and 
Sforno there.] 

yiKii rnnm — Of the land's glory 
(Hebrew: Zimras). 

— Onkelos renders: Of that 


1. Why was Judah's offer more acceptable to Jacob than that of Reuben which he 
had refused? 

[In addition to the reasons recorded above and in the comm, to 42:37-38, there 
might be another possibility: 

When Jacob said, 'Upon me has it all befallen' (42:36), he implied, as men¬ 
tioned by the commentators, that only he as their father could realize the magnitude 
of the loss of two of his children; they as brothers could never appreciate his grief, 
and they could therefore never convince him to risk sending Benjamin. 

Thus of all the.brothers only Judah could step forward and convince Jacob 
otherwise. Judah, too, had been bereaved of two children (38:7,10) and could ap¬ 
preciate his father's grief. Therefore, when he accepted responsibility for Ben¬ 
jamin's welfare, Jacob acquiesced.] 


2. When Jacob said KlDK, his conscience smote him and he exclaimed, 'I am now being 
punished for the grief I caused my father when I instead of Esau received his blessings. 

When Esau came in after me. Father trembled and cried out KlDK“ , P, who — where — is the 
one ... ? [27:33]. Providence is therefore causing me this grief now 1 . (Midrash; Y afeh Toar). 
[This Midrash is based on the fact that, as Rashi notes, the word KlDK is essentially 
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we could have by now returned twice." 

11 Israel their father said to them, "If it must be so 
then do this: take of the land's glory in your baggage 
and bring it down to the man as a tribute — a bit of 
balsam, a bit of honey, wax, lotus, pistachios and al- 


which is praised in the land — take 
every product that inspires people 
to sing (m'zamrim) its praises when 
it comes into being in the world 
(Rashi; Midrash). 

— Products by which the land is 
praised (Radak). 

Dp’bpp — In your baggage [lit. 
utensils]. 

nnjn nnirn — And bring [it] 
down to the man as a tribute. 

See to it that he gets it before you 
actually have an audience with him. 
Then, by his response to the gift, 
you will be able to gauge his dis¬ 
position toward you (Sforno). 

ny uyn — A bit of balsam 
[and] a bit of honey. 

The choice of gifts was wisely 
considered. A tribute directed to 
someone as barbarically materialis¬ 
m-tic as Esau, an outdoorsman, had to 
be eye-dazzling in quantity and in 
form of presentation; therefore 
Jacob had selected the large tribute 
enumerated in 32:15 ff. This occa¬ 
sion, however, called for a different 
kind of gift: it was being sent to the 
fabulously wealthy 'civilized' ruler 
of Egypt to whom money and cattle 
meant little. A gift to such a man 
must consist of quality not quan¬ 
tity. Jacob selected bits of Eretz 
Yisrael's rarest and choicest 
delicacies. Some of the items listed 


here were mentioned above in 37:25 
as items brought by Ishmaelite 
caravans to Egypt. Apparently, 
they were not readily available in 
Egypt (cf. Sforno; Chizkuni). 

According to Tur, Jacob instructed 
them to take only a little of each so they 
should not show themselves off as be¬ 
ing wealthy. 

n$r, balsam, as noted in 37:25, 
refers to the fragrant resin [ = balm] 
that exudes from the wood of the 
balsam tree. 

When Eretz Y Israel is called a 
land flowing with milk and honey 
[Exodus 3:8], the honey refers to 
the honey exuded from sweet fruit, 
such as dates. See Ramban ibid, and 
Rashi to Lev. 2:11. 

ubi ntoa — Wax [and] lotus. 

The translation of dkP} as wax 
[either beeswax or an aromatic gum] 
follows Onkelos, Rashi, and the 
Midrash. In the context of 37:25, 
above, Rashi interprets the word as 
a collective term for spicery, citing a 
cognate term in II Kings 20:13. 

Rashi agrees that the word has both mean¬ 
ings. In the context of ch. 37, where it heads 
a detailed list of spices, Rashi interprets it as 
a collective term for spicery. Here, however, 
where it appears in the middle of the list, 
Rashi follows the context in rendering wax as 
do Onkelos and the Midrash (Divrei David). 

On the translation of ub as lotus see 
comm, to 37:25. According to the Midrash, 
here it refers to firmly kneaded gum mastic — 
scarce in Egypt. 


superfluous and the verse would be quite intelligible even were it omitted. Hence its inclusion 
is interpreted as evoking a memory of another occasion when the same unusual word was 
used. Accordingly, in the Midrashic sense, the verse means: If it is so then it is due to the time 
I aggravated my father, causing him to exclaim nb’K. Nevertheless, do this.] 
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D’Jpa — Pistachios and al- 
monds. [1] 

— Kinds of nuts found in abun¬ 
dance today, but apparently scarce 
delicacies in ancient times (Ralbag). 

According to the Midrash, the oil 
extract of these nuts is referred to. 
[See footnote). 

The familiar translation of as 

pistachios is conjectural. Rashi com¬ 
ments: 'I do not know what they [□’upa] 
are, but in the dictionary of R' Machir 
11th century grammarian, younger 
jrother of R' Gershom Meor haGoIah; 
who compiled a now-lost but oft- 
quoted Talmudic-French dictionary] I 
saw that it refers to pistachios. It seems 
to me that they are peaches .' 

Onkelos renders it as pnpia, which 
Passhegen maintains is synonymous 
with KBpi3, Onkelos ' Aramaic render- 
ing of nbK, terebinth [Pis facia 
terebinthus ) above in 25:4. 

[I have been unable to find a basis for 
Rashi's suggestion — in the face of sources 
who interpret otherwise — that the term 
refers to peaches. Perhaps, he feels that 
pistachios were too insignificant a product to 
send to the Egyptian viceroy.] 

The Midrash adds to the above items: 
wine and chilazon — the rare worm 
from which n^pn, purple die, was 
made. 

12. D37’? inp rqtpn — And 

take with you [lit. in your hands] 
double the money. 

I.e., to buy food take twice as 


much money as you had on your 
first trip; perhaps the price of grain 
has risen (Rashi). 

... Or perhaps he wanted them to 
buy a double ration to spare 
themselves the difficulty of an early 
return to Egypt for more provisions 
(R' Avraham ben HaRambam). 

The Hebrew phrase rqipn qD5, literally 
means money twice. The translation as dou¬ 
ble the money, i.e. a larger amount of money 
for a more expensive purchase, follows 
Rashi, Midrash, Targum and most commen¬ 
tators. Ramban to 41:43 renders: The money 
for the second purchase. Ibn Ezra interprets: 
second monies, i.e. money with which to buy 
new grain — in addition to the returned 
monies from the first purchase. 

The commentators on Rashi explain that 
the adjective rqpn occurs in Scripture either 
as the second, as above 41:43, or in the sense 
of double, as in Exod. 16:22: ruitfn Dnb, dou- 
ble loaf. In the former cases Orilcefos renders 
rcnun, while in the latter he renders 
inn in by, as he does here. 

D5T.3 n’tpn ... atfinn nqan ntq — 

And the money that was returned ... 
return in your hands. 

Return in your hands — literally. 
Do not leave it in your sacks, nor 
wait until you are asked for it, but 
carry it in your hands to demon¬ 
strate immediately on your return 
that you are honest men and intend 
to return any money not rightfully 
yours (Alshich). 

— You must make an obvious 
point of returning with the money 


1. Why did Jacob send nothing of the DU’O nyatt/, the seven kinds of produce, which really 
constitute the glory of the land'? — Simply because the famine was severe and nothing was 
growing. Jacob could send only products that keep a long time, and were left from previous 
seasons. That is why the Midrash takes pistachios and almonds' to refer to the oil of these 
nuts rather than the nuts themselves, which would long ago have been eaten (R' Hircch). 
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monds 12 And take with you double the money, and 
the money that was returned in the mouth of your 
sacks return in your hands; perhaps it was an over¬ 
sight. 13 Take your brother , too, and arise, return to 
the man. 14 And may El Shaddai grant you mercy 


in your hand, since this will be a 
Kiddush HASHEM, a public sancti¬ 
fication of God's Name (R' Bachya; 
Alshich). [See Me'am Loez in foot¬ 
note below]. 

According to most commentators, 
this was in addition to the double 
amount of money they were to take to 
buy grain. 

According to Haamek Davor, however, 
since the returned money is not explicitly 
mentioned in v. 15 [see comm, there], the 
sense of rnuto rjpD, double the money in our 
verse is: money sufficient for a new purchase 
as well as for the return, the latter being in¬ 
cluded in the double amount. Accordingly, 
he postulates that the interpretation of our 
verse is: And take with you double the 
money [i.e. the money that was returned as 
well as money for a new purchase); but the 
money that was returned in the mouth of 
your sacks you should hold in your hands — 
open for all to see. 

x^n ruipp ’bix — Perhaps it was an 
oversight 

' * The Egyptian official might have 
forgotten it inadvertently (Rashi). 

Because of the great confusion 
resulting from the many buyers 
thronging throughout Egypt, the 
following sales procedure was fol¬ 
lowed: Purchasers would put 
money in their sacks and give them 
to the official. He would weigh 
grain for them according to the 
amount of money he found in the 
sacks, and the purchasers would 
take their closed sacks (Ramhan to 
44:1; Radak). 

Jacob reasoned that the officials 
may have put the payments on top 


of the sacks to help them identify 
the owners of the sacks, and then, 
due to the confusion, forgotten to 
take the money when delivering the 
filled sacks to the customers 
(Rashbam ; Radak). 

13. inp orprurnto — Take your 
brother too. 

The verb take is in plural. 
Although it was only to Judah that 
he entrusted Benjamin, Jacob ad¬ 
dressed all his sons, so they should 
feel a sense of collective respon¬ 
sibility (Sechel Tov). 

14. 'Now, [that you have the 
money, the gift, and your brother 
Benjamin' (Midrash)] Jacob said, 
'you lack nothing except prayer. 
And therefore I pray for you' 
(Rashi). 

As the Sages declared [ Sanhed¬ 
rin 44b]: One should always offer 
up prayer before misfortune comes 
(R' Bachya). 

’^Ip Vto — And may El Shaddai. 

[The Divine Attributes desig¬ 
nated by this Name were discussed 
in the comm, to 17:1.] 

Rashi here explains: El Shaddai — 
God ’Tip' Who is sufficient in 
granting His mercies, and in Whose 
hand is sufficient [’’l] power to give, 
may He give you mercy, etc. This is 
the real meaning of the NameJ 11 

Further, Jacob said, 'My father 
blessed me with these words May El 
Shaddai bless you [26:2], and no mis- 


1. Rashi proceeds to cite the Midrashic interpretation that the Name El Shaddai refers to Him 
as God Who said to the World [during Creation] ’•‘j, Enough! [For the heavens and earth, once 
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hap befell me on the road. In the same 
way do I bless you: May El Shaddai 
grant you mercy' (Midrash Or HaAfei- 
lah cited in Torah Sheleimah 643). 

— Since it is as El Shaddai that God 
revealed himself to my forefathers 
Abraham and Isaac [as well as to me (in 
35:11)), I invoke that Name now when 
praying to Him on behalf of my sons 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

'Jpb D’nqT 05*7 — Grant 

you mercy before the man [Joseph]. 

— I.e., make him well-disposed 
and compassionate toward you 
(Abarbanel). 

— That [lit. and] he may 
release [lit. send] to you. 

— The translation release in the 
sense of release from captivity fol¬ 
lows Onkelos. Comp. Exodus 21:26 
where the verb unbtf’, lit. send also 

-■ i ” i ^ 

has the connotation of release. It 
would be inappropriate to translate 
the verb here as may he 'send' to 
you since the brothers were going to 
him (Rashi). 

"ins ng’ns — Your other 

brother. 


In the literal sense this refers to 
Simeon. Apparently, Simeon was in 
disfavor with Jacob because of the 
Shechem incident [see 34:25-30], 
and Jacob avoided even mentioning 
him by name. It is for this very 
reason that he left him in Egypt so 
long. Indeed, had his household not 
run out of provisions, Jacob would 
not yet have allowed Benjamin to 
go, but would have left Simeon in 
Egypt (Ramban). 

Rashi [apparently drawn by the 
unusual Hebrew phraseology 
"irtK which literally means: 

your brother another ] cites a 
Midrashic interpretation that Jacob 
was enkindled with a prophetic in¬ 
spiration: When he said "inK, other, 
he implied that Joseph, as well as Si¬ 
meon, would be redeemed. 

Ramban approvingly mentions 
this interpretation and writes: 'This 
is correct. For at the moment of 
prayer Jacob directed his intentions 
to pray in a general manner for the 
other one [Joseph] as well, for 
perhaps he was still alive.' I1J 

■»nb^ ’Jtci — And as 


created, kept on expanding until God decreed 'Enough!' (see Overview to Bereishis p. 5).] 

— 'May He Who said to the world 'Enough!' now declare 'Enough' to my troubles. I have 
had no rest since my youth: 

— Trouble through Laban; trouble through Esau; trouble of Rachel; trouble of Dinah; trou¬ 
ble of Joseph; trouble of Simeon; and trouble of Benjamin (Rashi). 

— Whenever I finally sought tranquility, a new trouble always befell me (R' Bacbya; see 
Rashi to 37:1). 

Cf. Tanchuma: He Who will one day say to the righteous, 'Your sufferings are enough!' 
and to the wicked^ Your ease has endured long enough!' may He grant you mercy before the 
man. 


1. The Midrash perceives this prayer as connoting even a deeper, prophetic matter. 

R' Yehoshua ben Levi expounded the verse as alluding to the Exiles: 

May El Shaddai grant you mercy — corresponding to He made all their captors kindly dis¬ 
posed toward them [Psalms 106:46); 

Before the 'man' alludes to the Holy One Blessed be He, Who is referred to as a 'man' of war 
[Exodus 15:3); 

That he may release to you your brother — alluding to the Ten Tribes; 
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before the man that he may release to you your other 
brother as well as Benjamin. And as for me, as / have 
been bereaved, so / am bereaved 


for me, as / have been bereaved so I 
am bereaved. 

— And as for me — [in contrast 
with you] — until you return, I will 
be in constant suspense, not know¬ 
ing if I am to be even more bereaved 
than I already have been. As I con¬ 
sider myself bereft of Joseph and of 
Simeon, so I will now feel bereft of 
Benjamin [a feeling I will continue 
to have until you return safely] 
(Rashi). 

Radak interprets: What can I do? 
If God decrees that a mishap befalls 
one of you, then the bereavement I 
suffered with Joseph will be 
repeated again. 

Bereishis Zuta interprets this in 
the sense of utter resignation: Since 
I am already bereaved of my Joseph, 
I need not worry about further 
bereavement [i.e., no future 
bereavement can match that which I 
already endured by losing Joseph.] 

. Compare Esther's cry [Esther 4:17] 

, rn3Jj What / have 


lost, / have lost, i.e., my sacrifice 
has already been great; I have 
nothing more to lose. 

Comp. I bn Ezra: When I was 
bereaved of Joseph I felt that I was 
entirely bereft [i.e. of all of you 
(Ralbag).] 

— 'You can no longer add to my 
bereavement, for I am already 
bereaved.' Jacob consoled himself in 
this way for every tribulation that 
came upon him, comparing 
everything to his bereavement of 
Joseph. Similarly, Esther's cry is to 
be interpreted: I am already lost [by 
being separated from my people 
(Ibn Ezra to Esther ibid.)], and if the 
king will slay me he will not add to 
my destruction' (Ramban). 

Acccording to R' Hirsch, Jacob 
meant, 'Unlike the journey you are 
about to begin, for which I pray 
that God will show you mercy, 
and I, meanwhile, will prepare 
myself for the ordeal I may have to 
face. If / am to be bereft of my 


Your other brothers as well as Benjamin — referring symbolically to the exile of Judah and 
Benjamin; 

And as for me — as I have been bereaved, by the First Destruction [brought about by the 
Babylonians], so I am bereaved by the Second Destruction [caused by the Romans]; but I will 
be bereaved no more. 

[That is, following the Redemption from the 'Roman' (or: 'Edomite') exile (which according 
to Rabbinic tradition is still in force today) there will no longer be a destruction. This is 
derived from the phraseology of our passage which the Midrash perceives to mean: As / have 
been bereaved, I have been bereaved, i.e., I will suffer two destructions, but 1 will experience 
no more bereavement beyond those.] 

In his commentary to the beginning of Vayechi (below 47:28), Ramban expounds upon this 
Midrashic interpretation that the descent into Egypt foreshadowed the Edomite Exile. Jacob 
prophetically perceived this symbolism, and therefore prayed in a general manner that applied 
to the future as well as to the immediate situation. [On the fundamental principle that every 
event that befell the Patriarchs foreshadowed the future destiny of their children, see Ramban 
to 12:6 ( footnote, p. 436). On the Four Exiles, see Overview to Lech Lecha (p. 417).] 

Ramban observes additionally that this passage has profound Kabbalistic implications. By 
invoking God as El Shaddai — a Name representing Him in His Divine Aspect of Strict Justice 
— and praying that He grant mercy, Jacob meant that God should raise Israel from the Divine 
attribute of Justice to that of Mercy. 'The student of Kabbalah will understand.' 
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children as a result of your depar¬ 
ture, / will he prepared for if. 111 

15. nttfn nmrairn* □’’u/JKn inpm 
— So [lit. ana f] the men took this 
tribute. 

They are described as 'men' 
rather than 'brothers' to indicate 
that they embarked on their mission 
as 'men'; also, because they were in 
great fear and when they entered 
the gates of Egypt they did so not as 
brothers but disguised as ordinary 
men who 'coincidentally' came 
together (R' Bachya). 

Di’3 inpb tips rqtpni — And they 
took double money in their hand. 

The 'money that was returned in 
the mouth of their sacks' [u. 12] 
which Jacob instructed them to take 
back is not mentioned here. Follow¬ 
ing Rashi and most commentators, 


our verse discusses only the money 
they brought for their new 
purchases, as directed by Jacob. Of 
course, they also took the money 
they had found in their sacks! (Etz 
Yosef). 

According to Haamek Davar, as 
noted, the failure to mention the 
returned money indicates that the latter 
was included in the term 
double amount of money. 

nto — As well as Benjamin. 

— I.e., and they took Benjamin as 
well. Although the verse uses the 
single verb irrpb, they took , for both 
the money and Benjamin, Onkelos 
uses two verbs: for the 

money, and nail for Benjamin. 
This is because Aramaic uses dif¬ 
ferent verbs for objects and for peo¬ 
ple. When something inanimate is 
taken literally by the hand, the 


1. Jacob's letter to the viceroy of Egypt. 

Sefer HaYashar records that Jacob wrote a message to the viceroy of Egypt, and 
he gave it to his sons. 

It read: "From your servant Jacob, son of Isaac the son of Abraham the Hebrew, 
prince of God, to the mighty and wise viceroy Tzafenas-Paane'ach, ruler of Egypt: 
Greetings of peace! May it be known to my lord, the ruler of Egypt, that the famine 
has become severe for us in Canaan, and therefore I sent my sons to you to buy 
some food for our sustenance. My children surround me — seventy people — and 
alas, I am very old, and cannot see with my eyes, for they are dimmed with age and 
with constant weeping for my son Joseph, who was taken from me. I charged my 
sons not to pass ajl together through the gates of the city when the came to Egypt, 
on account of the inhabitants of the land [so that they not be conspicuous to the 
people ] I also bade them go about the land of Egypt and seek my son Joseph: 
perhaps they would find him there. 

"This they did, but as a result you considered them to be spies. Have we not 
heard of you as wise and understanding? How can you look upon their faces and 
declare them to be spies? We heard how you interpreted Pharaoh's dream, foretold 
the coming of the famine, and told him the truth; in your discernment, how can you 
fail to know whether or not my sons are spies? 

"And now, my lord viceroy, I send you my son Benjamin, as you demanded of 
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43 15 So the men took this tribute and they took dou - 

15-16 ble money in their hand, as well as Benjamin. They 

set out and went down to Egypt and stood before 
Joseph. 

16 Joseph saw Benjamin with them. He said to the 


Targum renders take by the verb 
[e.g. 34:25], while something 
which is 'taken' by persuasion [see 
also e.g. 2:15; 34:26] is rendered by 
the verb "inii [lit. led ] (Rashi). 

— And [they] stood 

before Joseph. 

— In the official area where he 
supervised sales of grain. At this 
point they had not yet exchanged 
any words with him, nor had they 
the opportunity of presenting their 
gift to him. Joseph had noticed 
them, but said nothing. Not know¬ 
ing how to interpret his silence, 
they grew frightened, and stood in 
fear when they were brought to his 
house (Chizkuni; Sforno; Akei- 
dah). 

16. Joseph sees Benjamin and tests 
his brothers' sincerity 


That Joseph was deeply moved 
by the sight of Benjamin is clear 
from the next several verses. 
Nevertheless, he still refrained from 
revealing his identity because he 
had vital questions that had to be 
answered. Had the brothers lost 
their jealousy of Rachel's children? 
How would they react when be 
showed favoritism to Benjamin? 
What would they do when he an¬ 
nounced his intention to detain 
Benjamin — who 'stole' the goblet — 
as a slave? Had they kidnapped 
Benjamin from Jacob? [Akeidah; R ' 
Hirsch) 

ima-by — [And] he said 

to the one in charge [lit. upon] of his 
house. 

— His son, Menasseh (Midrash; 
Targum Y onasan). 


” my other sons. I only beg you, protect him until you send him back to me in peace 
with his brothers. Surely you know, or have heard, what our God did to Pharaoh 
when he took Sarah our mother to himself, or what He did to Abimelech, king of 
the Philistines, on her account; and what Abraham our father did to the four kings 
of Elam — how he defeated them all with his few men; and also what my two sons 
Simeon and Levi did to the city of Shechem, which they destroyed for the sake of 
their sister Dinah? What will they do for the sake of their brother Benjamin, who 
consoled them over Joseph, if they see a viceroy raise a strong hand against them on 
his account? 

"Surely you know, O viceroy of Egypt, that our God's strength is with us, that 
He always listens to our prayers, and never forsakes us. As God lives, had 1 called 
upon God to rise up against you, when my sons told me how you treated them, you 
and your people all would have been destroyed before my son Benjamin ever ap¬ 
peared before you. But I reflected that Simeon my son was in your house and 
perhaps you were treating him kindly; therefore I did not act in this manner toward 
you. Now my son Benjamin comes to you with my other sons. Be careful and 
protect him, and God will stand guard for you over all your dominion. 

"Now I have told you all that is in my heart. My sons come to you with their 
brother; rule the entire land well for their sake and send them all back to me in 
peace." 
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nnpn Dnpjt$3*n$ K3$ — Bring the 
men into the house. 

I.e., into my private residence. 
Joseph was then standing at the 
palace gate or at the place where he 
judged the people (Sforno). 

pni rpp flip} — [And] have meat 
slaughtered, and prepare it 

According to the Sages in Chullin 
91a, the expression rpp n3pi 
implies Menasseh was to expose the 
slaughter-incision [so the brothers 
could see for themselves that the 
meat had been properly slaughtered 
according to Halachah. Although 
the Torah had not yet been given, 
Jacob's sons observed the com¬ 
mandments according to the tradi¬ 
tion of their forefathers (Kashi 
there; see comm, to 26:5, p. 1083]. 
The Sages continue that pni, and 
prepare, means remove the T*a 
ny/an, displaced sinew, in their 
presence. This latter interpretation 
follows the view that the displaced 
sinew was forbidden to Noachides 
[i.e. to the sons of Jacob before the 
Torah was given. (See Tosafos there 
s.v. |Klp3; Maharsha ; and comm, to 
32:33).] See also Targum Yonasan. 

Following another view in the 
Midrash, since the term pni, 
prepare, is used in connection with 
the Sabbath [see Exodus 16:5], the 
Sages exegetically derived that the 
brothers had come to Joseph on a 
Friday and by pn, prepare, Joseph 
ordered his steward to prepare for 
the Sabbath. This is regarded as a 


Biblical allusion for the Rabbinic 
tradition that Joseph observed the 
Sabbath before it was ordained. (See 
also R' Bachya). 

[The translation follows the syntax.) 
The phrase literally has an infinitive 
sense: jpnbi rgp n3pbi, and to 
slaughter something slaughterable and 
to prepare. Technically, were the word 
n3pi to be a command, it would be 
vowelized rpui [just as the imperative 
form of rbv, send, is nbvf (Mizrachi)] 
(Rashi). 

Maharsha to Chultin 91a interprets 
Rashi's comment here— the is not an 
imperative — in consonance with the Tal¬ 
mudic interpretation cited above: Joseph told 
his steward to allow the brothers to slaughter 
the animals themselves, since the Halacha 
forbids ritual slaughter by a heathen. The 
word pni, prepare, however, is in the 
imperative, indicating that the steward him¬ 
self should remove the forbidden nerve — 
but in their presence. 

Dpnya n’tWri pi* p — For it 
is with me that these men will dine 
at noon. 

I.e. the first meal of the day. 
Onkelos renders Dpriy (lit. noon ] in 
this context as Kl^np/, an Aramaic 
term denoting the first meal [of the 
day]. This term often occurs in the 
Talmud in this sense; e.g. Taanis 
lib; Berachos 39b. Wherever DHOV 
means noon rather than a meal, 
Onkelos renders it torpp (Rashi). 

The idea is that Onkelos rendered the term 
Opriy here by its contextual connotation of 
first [main] meal rather than by its literal in¬ 
terpretation of noon. That the Torah calls 
this meal 'noon' is because, as the Sages in 
Shabbos 10a observe, governmental officials 
do not eat a large meal early in the morning — 
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43 one in charge of his house, "Bring the men into the 
17-18 house; have meat slaughtered, and prepare it, for it is 

with me that these men will dine at noon." 17 The 
man did as Joseph said, and the man brought the men 
to Joseph's house. 16 But the men became frightened 
when they were brought to Joseph's house, and they 


a time they reserve for judging the people — 
but at mid-day or early evening (see Be'er 
Yitzchak). 

Joseph meant this as a test. He 
wished to observe how they be¬ 
haved toward Benjamin during the 
meal, and whether they would dis¬ 
play envy when Benjamin was 
given larger portions than the rest 
(S for no). 

Joseph had them dine at his table 
to lay the groundwork for the 
charge that they stole his goblet 
(Ibn Caspi). 

17. t]pr» 15 $ — 

[And] the man did as Joseph said. 

Da'as Zekeinim cites the tradition 
that it is Menasseh, Joseph's son, who is 
referrred to here as man. However, 
he wonders, Menasseh could not have 
been more that nine years old at the time 
[since Joseph was married at the begin¬ 
ning of the seven years of plenty and 
this was the second year of the famine 
(45:11; 47:18)). It is difficult to recon¬ 
cile this with Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation [on 34:25] that the word 
KfK, man, means someone over the age 
of thirteen. He leaves the matter un¬ 
resolved. 

Riva discusses this and citing R' 
Yehudah HaChassid compares it to the 
case of Er and Onan who, according to 
Seder Otam were but eight years old 


when they sinned [see Mizrachi cited in 
38:1], yet were subject to the Divine 
death penalty although it is axiomatic 
that Divine punishment is not inflicted 
on someone younger than twenty. R' 
Yehudah resolves the difficulty by 
maintaining that everything depends 
upon one's maturity, not necessarily his 
chronological age. In our case too, the 
reference to Menasseh as man was a 
reflection of his maturity, not his age. 

t]PV niT3 myjKn-n* tf’K? K3’j - 
And the man brought the men to 
Joseph's house. 

I.e., he meant to bring them in, 
but did not succeed since they stop¬ 
ped him at the entrance [see verses 
19 and 24]. This style is similar to 
28:10 rtjin [lit. and he went to 
Charan] where the sense is that he 
headed for Charan, not that he ac¬ 
tually arrived there as yet (Or 
HaChaim v. 24). 

[Cf. Rashi to v. 24 where the 
Midrashic implication is that after 
he brought them inside they edged 
him back outside toward the 
doorway to talk with him.] 

18. c]p1’ rP3 

— But [lit. ana] the men became 
frightened when they were brought 
to Joseph's house. ll] 


1. The Zohar notes that the powerful brothers were terrified in the presence of the young 
steward who led them because they still felt guilt for having sold Joseph, and their courage 
failed them. Had it not been for this sin, they would not have feared at all. 

The Zohar quotes Rabbi Yosi: "Woe to people who do not observe the Torah's command¬ 
ments. Woe to them when God calls them for judgment and to account for their deeds. We 
know that Jacob's ten sons were very powerful, but when a young steward summoned them to 
Joseph's house they were terrified. How then must one feel when God summons him on the 
awesome Day of Judgment. Everyone should consider how he will answer before God his ac¬ 
tions!" 
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— And it was unusual for grain 
customers to lodge in Joseph's 
home; they usually stayed in the 
city's inns. Therefore the brothers 
assumed that this surprising visit 
was preliminary to imprisonment 
(Rashi). 

Furthermore, they feared that in 
the relative seclusion and privacy of 
Joseph's home an act of injustice 
could be committed against them 
with impunity, whereas Joseph 
would be deterred from harming 
them publicly (Akeidah). 

Rashi makes the linguistic observation 
that the word uo”i, spelled as it is with two 
’'s [rather than 1KT], with one 1 (from the 
root nm) meaning and they saw], means and 
they were afraid (from the root N“p). Onkelos 
accordingly renders it by the Aramaic term 
for fear, ib’rrn. 

ntJK’i — And they said . 

I.e., one to another (Ralbag). 

U03K — Are we being 

brought. 

I.e., inside this house (Rashi). 

irby bbapnb — So that a charge can 
be fabricated against us [lit. in 
order to roll itself on ms]. 

I.e., in order that an accusation 
regarding the money be 'rolled' 
[=devolved] upon us. Onkelos, tak¬ 
ing bba in the symbolic sense of 
royal rank — as he does in Eccles. 
12:6; Nech . 2:8 — renders: 

Krn^njnN 1 ?/ to play the lord over us 
(Rashi). 


Onkelos apparently perceives the 
phrase as a metaphor: He will elevate 
himself above us as the Sea raises its 
waves [relating hisgolel to gal, the 
Hebrew word for wave]. Actually, the 
sense of the word is to roll, as one who 
turns from side to side against his fellow 
(Ramban). 

— 'To turn himself against us', i.e. to 
oppress us (R' Hirsch). 

wby bDjnnbi — [And] that it crash 
down on us [lit. and to fall itself 
down upon us]. 

I.e., and in order that this accusa¬ 
tion of [having stolen] the money 
should fall upon us. Onkelos, who 
rendered this phrase by NpipnpKb'i 
to seek a pretext against us, 
did not translate it literally (Rashi). 

R' Hirsch renders: To pounce 
down upon us. 

unbrrnta onpyb i:n k nnpbi — 

•• “i • f - -r “ r » : 

And that we be taken [lit. and to 
take ms] as slaves along with our 
donkeys . 

I.e., because of his false pretext 
that we stole from him he will take 
ms as slaves, while to redeem the 
loss of his money he will ap¬ 
propriate OMr donkeys (Haamek 
Davar). 

Why did they mention their 
donkeys? 

In fAoreh Nevuchim 3:40, Ram- 
bam discusses the compassion peo¬ 
ple have for their possessions. He 
notes that, 'People fear the loss of 
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43 said "Because of the money replaced in our sacks 
19-20 originally are we being brought so that a charge can 

be fabricated against us, that it crash down on us, and 
that we be taken as slaves along with our donkeys 
19 They approached the man who was in charge of 
Joseph's house and spoke to him at the entrance of 
the house. 20 And they said, "If you please, my lord: 


their property as much as that of 
their own lives, some even more; 
but most people hold both in the 
same esteem/ He cites our passage 
as proof. (Cf. Abarbanel]. 

According to Ramban their con¬ 
cern for their donkeys was due to 
their apprehension of the conse¬ 
quences of their donkeys' loss: 'He 
will rob even our donkeys with our 
sacks; we will not be able to send 
grain home and our families will die 
of hunger!' 

R' Bachya maintains that their 
animals were so important to them 
because one's animal is his sole 
means of survival in the desert. 
Comp, the murmurings of the 
Israelites against Moses in Exod. 
1 7:3: 'Why is it that you have 
brought us up out of Egypt to kill 
us, our children, and our livestock 
with thirst?' 

19. qpl’ ri’irby tf’jcrrbjs 

— [And] they approached the man 
who was in charge of [lit. upon ] 
Joseph's house. 

The implication of the verb 
[approached] is pushed up, i.e., 
'somewhat forcibly. Cf. the verb in 
19:9 (Sechel Tov; see Rashi below). 

p 

rfart rm? vb# nan’] — And [they] 
spoke to him at the entrance of the 
house. 

I.e., before they entered (Rash- 
barn), it being their intention that 
the members of the household not 
overhear them (Radak). 


According to Rashi in v. 24, 
however, they had already entered 
[u. 17] but they gradually pushed 
him back towards the outside until 
they were talking with him at the 
doorway. 

They wanted to discuss the mat¬ 
ter of the money and ascertain why 
they had been brought there (Or 
HaChaim). 

Malbim suggests that by talking 
with the steward at the doorway, 
they wished to demonstrate that 
they did not want to enter until they 
had returned the money. 

20. rinK*] — And they said. 

— I.e., Judah spoke on their 
behalf. This accounts for they said 
being in plural, while my lord is in 
singular (Ibn Caspi; Sechel Tov). 

'2 — If you please, my lord. 

Rashi understands ’a [bi] as an 
expression of petition (loy?) and 
supplication, related to the Aramaic 
term biya. 

Ramban disagrees on several counts: a) the 
Hebrew 13 cannot be cognate to the Aramaic 
iOJ3; b) as the Aramaic word biya is used in 
the Talmud and Midrash, it never connotes 
entreaty; to the contrary it connotes woe and 
distress. [He goes on to cite many such exam¬ 
ples. However, see Mizrachi who defends 
Rashi on every count.) 

Ramban continues that Onkelos, who 
translated the phrase utan please my 

lord, did not intend to suggest that bi is a 
derivative of b'va'u but merely rendered the 
phrase in accordance with the context, since 
bi always contextually connotes supplica¬ 
tion. 
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13 


... Similarly Ramban maintains that Ibn 
Ezra's interpretation is difficult. Ibn Ezra 
renders 'g, upon me; it implies the elliptical 
declaration 'the iniquity is upon me; do with 
me as you wish, but hear me out.' [The basis 
for this is / Samuel 25:24.] Ramban finds this 
difficult since we find the term bi used only 
in conjunction with ’ahtj, my lord or 
master. According to Ibn Ezra, it should be 
used in other ways, such as 'bi, my brother', 
or 'bi, listen to me.' 

Accordingly Ramban postulates that 
the expression is one of submission to a 
superior person: ‘O’lK ’3, over me, you 
are my lord — the double pronoun me 
and my being used for emphasis. 

bDk’DDtfb nbnm im 1 Tt* — We 

- ■ y ■ ■ f y 

had indeed come down [lit. come we 
came down ] originally [lit. at the 
first ] to buy food. 

[The verb is in the compound in¬ 
finitive to lend emphasis.] 

I.e., when we came down to 
Egypt at the very beginning of the 
famine to buy food we had suf¬ 
ficient funds for grain; we had no 
need to steal the purchase money 
(Meshech Chochmah). 

Rashi follows the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation based upon the dual 
emphasis of come we came down: 
"It was indeed a 'come-down' for us 
to descend here for grain; in our 
own country we supported others, 
and now we are dependent on your 
support!" 

Although in the literal sense it would be 
quite proper to use the verb go down when 
speaking of the journey from the higher ter¬ 


rain of Eretz Y israel to Egypt [cf. 12:10], 
nevertheless Rashi pursues the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation, this being a case of Kg’n 
fntj/nn tini'pb kg’ki, whereas it is possible 
to expound we expound [see Mizrachi to 
12:1 (p. 425)] (Sechel Tov). 

21 . ]lbnnbK — At [lit. to] the inn. 

— From where it was too distant 
for us to return with the money 
(Akeidah). 

Or suggesting: There was no way 
we could return the money then 
without putting our lives in jeop¬ 
ardy, because the viceroy had 
warned us not to come to Egypt 
again without our younger brother 
(HaKsav V 'HaKabbalah). 

They modified the actual account 
for brevity, for in reality only Levi 
had opened his sack at the inn 
[42:27,35]; the rest of them did not 
discover their money until they 
reached their father's house (Sechel 
Tov). 

HaKsav V' HaKabbalah maintains 
that the word pbip, inn, is used in many 
contexts for a permanent dwelling place 
(the Temple-site of the Shechinah's 
'dwelling' is called ]lb)p). Thus the 
brothers' account was accurate; they 
used a term referring to both the inn 
and their home. 

lbj^)p3 139P3 — It was our own 
money in full [lit. by its weight]. 

— The coins were those we used 
to pay for our purchase; there 
wasn't even the slightest possibility 
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43 We had indeed come down originally to buy food. 

21-23 11 But it happened , when we arrived at the inn, that 

behold! each one's money was in the mouth of his 
sack; it was our own money in full; so we have 
brought it back in our hand. 11 We have also brought 
other money down in our hand to buy food. We do 
not know who put our money in our sacks." 

23 He replied, "All is peaceful with you; fear not 
Your God and the God of your father must have put 


that someone else's monies fell into 
our sacks by mistake (Sforno). 

— It was clearly a plot to ensnare 
us; it could not be merely a coin¬ 
cidence (Ralbag). 

UT3 ink 3#}] — So [lit. and] we 
have brought it back in our hand. 

— With the obvious intention of 
returning it immediately (Abar- 
banel). 

[See Malbim next verse.] 

22 . UT3 irnln -in# 

b3k — I'Ve have also brought other 
money down in our hand to buy 
food. 

This proves the honesty and 
'sincerity of our intentions (B'chor 
Shor). 

Do not think that we are confess¬ 
ing out of fear and that the money 
we are claiming to 'return' is really 
the money we brought to purchase 
grain. To the contrary! — we 
brought other money to buy food 
(Malbim). 

irnnnnK? ugys uyj; kS — 
We do not know who put our 
money in our sacks. 

The matter remains a mystery 
and a concern to us (Alshich). 

[It is not clear why this phrase — 
which would appear to fit better 
contextually at the end of v. 21 — is 
placed here.] 


23. The steward reassures them. 

iN’TJvbK Dlbty — All is peaceful 
with you [lit. peace is to you], fear 
not. 

— It was not to charge you with a 
crime that I brought you here, but 
merely as guests to dine with my 
master (Abarbanel ; Malbim). 

They were so obviously afraid [u. 
18] that the steward felt compelled 
to offer this calming assurance (Or 
HaChaim). 

D3*3t? ’»r6iq 03 , n < ?^ — Y our God 
and the God of your father. 

— Y our God: for He rewarded 
you in your own merit, but in the 
event your merit is not sufficient, 
then He rewarded you in your 
father's merit, as the God of your 
father (Rashi). 

— Everyone knew that Jacob's 
family was accustomed to miracles 
(Rashbam). 

oy’nhnnta nyfy ]n; — Must 
have put a treasure [following Onk- 
elos; lit. something hidden (Ram- 
ban)] in your sacks. 

God caused it to be placed there. 
Rest assured that it was not a ploy 
to fabricate some charge against you 
(Ralbag). 

— Perhaps someone hid a treasure in 
his granary and it was lost among the 
grain collected during the years of 
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plenty. By some lucky chance it got into 
your sacks. It does not belong to the 
treasury — for I have received your pay¬ 
ment (Ibn Ezra). 

That is, someone must have left a 
hidden treasure in his sacks and 
despaired of its recovery and God 
caused you to have it. Now, Noachides 
who find a lost object are not com¬ 
manded to seek its owner (Or 
HaChaim). 

Ramban dismisses Ibn Ezra's in¬ 
terpretation of the Egyptian's explana¬ 
tion as mere words of consolation, that 
could not have been meant seriously — 
for how could it happen that each of the 
brothers 'happened' to receive precisely 
his own money? 

He therefore postulates a more 
plausible explanation. In busy grain 
markets, the customers place their pay¬ 
ment in empty sacks which they give to 
the attendant. Then the attendant emp¬ 
ties the money from the sack, fills it 
with an equivalent value of grain, and 
has the donkeys loaded. In the case of 
the ten brothers, the marketplace was so 
hectic that day that their money was in¬ 
advertently left in the sack since the one 
who filled the order was in a great rush. 
Or perhaps the one who filled the sacks 
was not the one in charge of removing 
the money, and the two workers failed 


to coordinate their tasks. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that each found his own money 
still in his sack [see above v. 13; below 
44:1]. 

According to Ramban's interpret¬ 
ation that money was left in the sacks, 
how could Joseph have said, 'Your pay¬ 
ment reached me'? — Presumably, 
Joseph told them that since his ledgers 
showed that the brothers had paid in 
full, he had no claim against them. It 
could only be that God had wanted 
them to have the money (R' David 
Feinstein). 

[In reply to Ramban's criticism, perhaps 
Ibn Ezra means to account for the Egyptian's 
insistence that the money was a gift from 
God. The very fact that it was virtually im¬ 
possible for each to find his exact amount of 
money purely by coincidence was the best 
proof that their God had performed a 
miracle. Ramban may hold that even miracles 
should be seen to happen through a natural 
agency.) 

•6k K3 D5?p3 — Your payment had 
reached me [lit. your money had 
come to me ]. 115 

The money you found was a 
Divine blessing; your money, 
however, was duly received by me 
— have no fears about that! 
(Radak). 

That your money found its way 


1 . As noted in the footnote to 41:57, the reason God caused Egypt to enjoy plenty while the 
rest of the lands suffered famine was in order to render possible the fulfillment of the promise 
to Abraham that his descendants would be enslaved and then leave with great wealth [see 
15:14], At the time, Egypt was a poor country, and God orchestrated all of these events so that 
she would benefit from an influx of the gold and silver from other lands who were forced to 
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a treasure in your sacks. Your payment had reached 
24-26 me." And he brought Simeon out to them. 

24 Then the man brought the men into Joseph's 
house. He provided water and they washed their feet, 
and he gave feed to their donkeys. 25 They prepared 
the tribute for when Joseph would come at noon, for 
they had heard that they were to dine there. 

26 When Joseph came home they brought the 
tribute that was in their hands to him into the house, 


back into your sacks after I received 
it must have been the result of a 
miracle — it was certainly not placed 
in your sacks to implicate you in 
some sinister plot. I specifically re¬ 
call and acknowledge that I re¬ 
ceived your payment; no one is ac¬ 
cusing you of foul play (Akeidah). 

pjmumK onbK — And he 

I : - v •; -■ -i — 

brought Simeon out to them. 

— To reassure them that they had 
nothing to fear (Or HaChaim), and 
to show that he no longer required a 
hostage (B'chor Shor). 

24. nrto u/’Nn to*! 

▼ ■ ¥ "I f f ■■ T“ 

qOP — Then the man brought the 
men into Joseph's house. 

Though v. 17 stated that he 
"brought them to the house, it was 
only at this point — after he reas¬ 
sured them by saying [u. 23] all is 
well with you — that they followed 
him and actually entered the house. 
The whole previous conversation 
had, as noted, taken place at the 
entrance. Earlier, as noted above, 
they had been unwilling to remain 
there — they edged him towards the 
entrance where they conversed with 
him (Rashi). 

Dijntonb xoqn pi*} — And he gave 
feed to their donkeys. 


[On KlSpn, feed, see 24:25.] 

25. ni^BH n# uo;] — [And] they 
prepared the tribute. 

— I.e., they arranged it beautiful¬ 
ly, adorning it in fine vessels 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

DOny? qol’’ Nl3’iy — For [lit. until ] 
Joseph would arrive at noon. 

The 'full' spelling of Nl3, arrival 
[instead of the usual spelling n 3] 
exegetically implies an extension 
[intimating that his arrival would be 
a 'full' one]: on this occasion he 
would arrive with his attendants 
(Sechel Tov). 

□rib d^ - 1 3 ivnv — E° r they 
had heard that they were to dine 
there [lit. that there they would eat 
bread]. 

They had heard — from the stew¬ 
ard and from the members of the 
household who were preparing the 
meal. Bread is a general term for 
food (Radak). 

26. ruvan — When [lit. 

and] Joseph came home [lit. to the 
house]. 

nn^n 070 rtmpn rm lb won 

— [And] they brought the tribute 
that was in their hands to him into 
the house. 


buy Egyptian grain. Thus, Egypt would amass fortunes that the Israelites would eventually 
take with them at the Exodus. 

Though Joseph's steward did not realize it, his words contained a prophetic implication: 
'your' money came to me: all the money that has come to me from everywhere is your money, 
i.e., it is ready for you to take (Malbim). 
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They were already inside the 
building — but the sense of into the 
house is that they were ushered 
from the ante-room where they had 
been waiting into his private inner 
chamber ( Rashi ; Radak). 

Bereishis Rabbosi observes that 
they waited until he came into the 
house and did not go outside to 
meet him with the gift because out¬ 
siders might have suspected them of 
attempting to bribe him. 

ny“w — And they 

prostrated themselves to him 
toward the ground. 

This is the first time all Joseph's 
brothers — including Benjamin — 
bowed down to him. This is per¬ 
ceived by many commentators as 
the fulfillment of Joseph's first 
dream [37:7]. (See Ramban to 42:9). 

27. nlbipV urj 1 ? Skv/'I — [And] he 
inquired after their welfare [lit. and 
he asked them about peace]. 

Etiquette dictates that one ask 
first after the welfare of those pre¬ 
sent, and only afterwards about 
those not present. Therefore, 
Joseph inquired first about them 
and then about Jacob (Or 
HaChaim). 


DJ^JpK |pjn 03 * 3 $ nlbipn — Is 
your aged father of whom you 
spoke at peace? 

[That they had mentioned their 
aged father is evident from 44:20.] 

This is more than a general ques¬ 
tion concerning their father's exter¬ 
nal relationships with his neighbors 
and surroundings. Were that 
Joseph's intention, he would have 
said f he usual 

idiomatic inquiry. Instead his ques¬ 
tion related to Jacob's emotional and 
spiritual well-being: Is he at peace 
with himself; free of worry and 
harassment? (R' Hirsch). 

’n uiiyrt — Does he still live? 

The sequence of Joseph's ques¬ 
tions seems strange; first he asked 
about Jacob's health and then 
whether he was still alive. R' Hirsch 
comments that this order reveals 
Joseph's anxiety about his father. 
He asked after his father's welfare 
as would be expected — but then he 
had a frightening thought: perhaps 
my father has died in the interim! 
Quickly he adds, 'He is still alive, is 
he not? ' " 

Other commentators resolve the 
sequence of the questions by sug¬ 
gesting that the second question 


1. According to the Midrash, Joseph asked about two people: Is your father well? referring to 
Jacob; the old man of whom you spoke referring to Isaac — is he still alive? 

In their reply, however, they mentioned only that their father was well and alive, but they 
said nothing about Isaac who was already dead (he had died about ten years earlier], since they 
did not wish to be the bearers of evil tidings. 

Hadar Zekeinim simplifies the chronology: Isaac was sixty years older than Jacob [25:26]. 
Thus, when Isaac died at 180 (35:28] Jacob was 120. As Jacob told Pharaoh shortly after this 
narrative (47:9], he was 130 years old at this time. Accordingly, thus, Isaac had died ten years 
earlier. 
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and they prostrated themselves to him toward the 
27-29 ground. 27 He inquired after their welfare, and he 

said, "Is your aged father of whom you spoke at 
peace? Does he still live?" 

28 They replied, "Your servant our father is at 
peace; he still lives." And they bowed and prostrated 
themselves. 

29 Then he lifted up his eyes and saw his brother 
Benjamin, his mother's son, so he said, "Is this your 


does not mean Is he still alive? but, 
is he still vigorous? Cf. this sense of 
the word in Josh. 5:8 and Rashi to 
Psalms 58:10. Thus, Joseph first in¬ 
quired after Jacob's general wel¬ 
fare, then after the state of his 
health. 

28. Tjiayb Dlty — Your ser¬ 

vant our father is at peace [lit. peace 
is to your servant to our father).^ 

[In continuation of R' Hirsch's 
comment to the previous verse) 
'...They could answer only 

[intimating that he was at 
peace only externally, but not, as 
Joseph had asked, that he was oibi^, 
internally at peace, since he was 
fearful about Joseph, Simeon and 
Benjamin.') 

irjEW np'l — And they bowed and 
prostrated themselves. 

— In gratitude for his concern 
about their welfare (Rashi). 

— At the mention of their father 
(Radak). 

According to Alshich , it was not 
in deference to Joseph that they 
bowed, but in gratitude to HASHEM 
for the warm reception they had 
received. 

The verb Tip denotes bowing the 


head ["tpl?], and 71K)nriq/n denotes 
prostration upon the ground (Rashi). 

Ralbag renders similarly: First they 
bowed their heads in deference to him 
as demanded by etiquette, and then they 
paid him further obeisance by prostrat¬ 
ing themselves. See Radak Shorashim 
s.v. “np, and cf. Ibn Ezra to 23:8 above. 

Rashi's interpretation follows the Sages in 
Berachos 34b; Shevuos 16b; Megillah 22 b 
(see Maharsha there) that "rn'p means fall¬ 
ing on the face; nyi? means going down 
upon the knees, and nt<]qrn^n is spreading 
out of the hands and feet." 

Rashi in Sukkah 53a explains in more 
detail that kidah as mentioned in Scripture 
consists of bending only the face down to the 
ground. The Talmud notes there that no one 
in the Temple could perform this feat ex¬ 
cept,R' Shimon ben Gamliel. When Levi at¬ 
tempted a kidah in the presence of R' 
[Yehudah HaNassi], he became lame [due to 
the tremendous strain which dislocated his 
thigh]. 

29. Nty?] — Then he lifted up 
his eyes. 

In the sense that he focused his 
gaze on the members of the group 
before him (Radak). 

rnjK n# to!] — And 
[he] saw [i.e., singled out] (Ralbag)] 
his brother Benjamin, his mother's 
son. 

That he had already seen Ben¬ 
jamin is mentioned in v. 16. 


1 . Joseph is criticized by the Sages in Sotah 13b for having remained silent when his brothers 
referred to his father as your servant and not protesting this slight to his father's honor. [Cf. 
50:25], 

According to R' Yishmael in Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer, in punishment for each of the ten times 
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The intent is that his eyes now 
singled out Benjamin, and he saw 
him as his brother, his mother's son. 
Benjamin's features resembled 
Rachel's and in him Joseph saw his 
mother who died when he was but 
an eight year old child. Further¬ 
more, this passage prepares us for 
his desire to weep (Zohar; Ashtruc; 
Haamek Davar). 

*bx omnx Tbpn odtik ntn — 

Is this your 'Iittle'brother of whom 
you spoke to me? 

The question directed about the 
thirty-one year old Benjamin was 
both humorous and sarcastic; Is this 
the one you call 'little/ the one you 
were afraid to bring here on acount 
of his tender years? Is this the 
'young child' from whom we are to 
learn the truth? He is a grown man! 
(Abarbanel; Haamek Davar). 

nnx^ — And he [Joseph] said. 

[I.e., turning to Benjamin and ad¬ 
dressing him directly]... 

Tpm D’nbjj — Cod be gracious to 
you, my son. 

Since you are the survivor of 
your mother, may God grant you 


grace that your brothers and others 
will befriend you (Sforno). 

By adding the words my son 
Joseph was also emphasizing his 
pretended surprise and sarcasm 
over seeing this grown man — 
himself the father of ten children — 
who had been presented to him as 
their 'little' brother (Ashtruc). 

According to the Midrash, Jo¬ 
seph's choice of blessing him with 
an expession of ]n, grace, is signifi¬ 
cant; 

The other brothers had already 
been blessed with God's grace, as 
we find Jacob referring to his 
children as 'the children whom God 
has graciously given []jn] your ser¬ 
vant.' [33:5]. Benjamin had not yet 
been born [and was therefore not 
included among the children men 
tioned in that blessing] — therefore, 
Joseph now blessed him with God's 
grace (Rashi). 

In Bereishis Zuta this benediction 
is credited with benefitting Benja¬ 
min's descendants: 'Were it not for 
this prayer, the tribe of Benjamin 
would have been left without a sur¬ 
vivor in the incident of the Con- 


Joseph silently listened to the epithets servant used of his father [five times directly from the 
brothers and five times as repeated by the translator who stood between them (Racial ad. loc.)], 
a year was deducted f[om his life-span [which traditionally should have been the usual 120 
years for the righteous]; he died at the age of 110 [50.26]. 

This punishment was consistent with the Commandment [Exodus 20:12], Honor your 
father and your mother that your days may be prolonged, where Rashi explains,'... but if you 
do not honor them your days will be shortened.' 

In this connection, R' Yehudah HflChasstd notes that even Jacob's being called 'servants' 
was not without Providential significance. According to one opinion, Jacob was called 'ser¬ 
vant' five times in retribution for the five times he had described himself as a servant of his 
brother Esau [32:5; cf. footnote to 25:23 (p. 1057)]. Another opinion maintains, to the con¬ 
trary, that Jacob's humility in his confrontation with Esau entitled him to be described five 
times in Scripture as the 'servant' of God. [Cf. Eruvin 13b.) 
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43 'little' brother of whom you spoke to me?" And he 

30-31 said, "God be gracious to you, my son." 

30 Then Joseph rushed because his compassion for 
his brother had been stirred and he wanted to weep. 
So he went into the room and wept there. 31 He 


cubine of Gibeah; cf. Judges 21:22 
Dnk I3l3n, we have acted graciously 
with them. 

30. rjyi't — Then [lit. and ] 

Joseph rushed. 

I.e. he hastily completed his 
business in order to get to his room 
for he was overcome with emotion 
and wanted to weep (Sifsei Kohen). 

vrm'bK rnm 'a — Because 

. T t -i -■ ■ T T 

his compassion for his brother had 
been stirred. 

— [Lit. his compassion became 
enkindled toward Benjamin.] The 
verb “ina means enkindled; heated. 
In Mishnaitic Hebrew [Bava Metzia 
74a] we find the term DTP? “ipla, 
heated mass of olives; in Aramaic 
[Pesachim 58a]: ujdd, drying up; in 
Scripture [Lam. 5:10]: “Pina 
mipa?, Our skin was scorched like 
an oven (Rashi).i 11 

maab u/ps’l — And he wanted to 
weep. 

Joseph became so emotional 


because he could still not reveal his 
true identity to Benjamin, and 
because he knew that he would still 
be inflicting further suffering on 
him in the matter of the goblet 
[chapt. 44] (Haamek Davar). 

ia!3 nnnnn - So [lit. and] 
he went into the room and wept 
there. 

The room , i.e., his private inner 
chamber, which only he was al¬ 
lowed to enter (Haamek Davar). 

— There he could weep without 
being overheard (Midrashei HaTo- 
rah). 

And wept — at the grief of his 
father and brothers (Sforno). 

According to Midrash HaChefetz 
[Torah Sheleimah 882], Joseph wept 
also for his grandfather Isaac, for he 
learned from the brothers that the 
Patriarch had died [see comm, to u. 
28] and he, Joseph, had not been 
able to pay him final honor. 

From the fact that his weeping 
enabled Joseph to regain his com- 


1. j Kashi cites the Midrashic account of the dialogue that brought Joseph to tears. 

Joseph asked Benjamin 'Have you a maternal brother?' 

'I had a brother/ Benjamin replied, 'but I do not know where he is.' 

'Do you have sons?' 

'I have ten.' 

'What are their names?' 

'Bela, and Becher,' etc. (see 46:21). 

'What is the significance of these names?' 

Benjamin replied/'They all have some reference to my brother and the troubles that have 
befallen him: Bela — because he was swallowed up (nivla) among alien nations; Becher — 
because he was the first born (bechor) of his mother; Ashbel — because God sent him into cap¬ 
tivity (sh'va'o El); Gera — because he became an alien (ger) in a strange land; Na'aman — 
because he was very pleasant (na'im); Achi and Rosh — because he was my brother (achi) and 
my superior (rosh); Muppim — because he learned from the mouth (mepi) of my father; 
Chuppim — because he did not witness my marriage canopy (chuppah) nor I his; and Ard — 
because he went down (yarad) among the nations [see Sotah 36b). 

When Joseph heard this his feelings became stirred up for his brother. 
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posure, Sechel Tov observes that 
'tears extinguish the coals of the 
heart.' 

31. The meal with Joseph. 

VJ9 yirv] — [And] he washed his 
face. 

— To wash away his tears and 
conceal the fact that he had been 
crying (Sechel Tov). 

The first time Joseph cried [above 
42:24] the verse does not mention that 
he washed his face. Perhaps then he was 
not planning to spend much time with 
them and did not fear that they could 
tell he had been crying, while now he 
was to remain in their intimate company 
for an entire meal, and he wanted to 
avoid detection (Chizkuni). 

nr? 1 ? in’ty j?9kn»l - [And he] 
fortified [lit. strengthened] himself 
and [he] said, 'Serve [lit. place] food 
[lit. bread]/' 

He fortified himself — i.e., he 
controlled his emotions (Sechel 
Tov). 

The rendering fortified in the 
sense of made a strong effort [to 
contain himself] follows Rashi who 
cites the meaning of strong in the 
verb J 7 DK in Job 12:21 and ibid. 
41:7. 

32. 073 b 113 b lb TO’ty;] 

033 b irw D’b^kii nnypb] — [And] 
they served [lit. placed] him 
Joseph] separately, and them [=the 
brothers] separately, and the Egyp¬ 
tians who ate with him by separate- 

ly- 


They served Joseph by himself — 
in deference to his royal rank 
(B'chor Shor; Radak); furthermore, 
since Egyptians and Hebrews did 
not, as noted further in this verse, 
dine together, Joseph did not dine 
with his brothers, nor did he and his 
brothers dine together with the 
Egyptians (Sforno). From the fact 
that Joseph did not dine with the 
Egyptians, R' Hirsch infers that he 
did not disown his Jewish heritage, 
even after so many years in Egypt. 

Haamek Davar emphasizes that 
Joseph's practice of dining privately 
was not because he was a Hebrew and 
the Egyptians refused to eat with him. 
To the contrary, the Egyptians accorded 
him the highest honors and were in awe 
of his royal position. They would cer¬ 
tainly not have shunned him. Rather he 
ate alone because it was not proper for 
someone of his royal status to sit with 
servants. The statement that the Egyp¬ 
tians could not bear to eat with the 
Hebrews is meant to explain why the 
Egyptians would not eat with the 
brothers. 

Furthermore, had Joseph dined with 
his brothers — a practice the Egyptians 
found abhorrent — brothers might 
have suspected that he was not an 
Egyptian.He did not dine with the 
Egyptians out of respect to his brothers, 
and the Egyptians did not dine with the 
brothers because of the reason given by 
tht verse. Thus, each group dined 
separately (Ibn Caspi). 

or^yn Ok bb*<b D’l W lib^r kb ’3 

□Ob — For the Egyptians could not 
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43 washed his face and went out, fortified himself and 
32-33 said, "Serve food." 32 They served him separately 

and them separately and the Egyptians who ate with 
him separately, for the Egyptians could not bear to 
eat food with the Hebrews it being loathsome to 
Egypt. 33 They were seated before him, the firstborn 
according to his seniority and the youngest according 


bear to eat food [lit. bread, a general 
term for food] with the Hebrews. 

The term Dn^y, Hebrews, was 
used for no other group but the 
descendants of Abraham. It is 
remarkable, therefore, that even 
then, when the famiy consisted of 
less than seventy people, they were 
prominent enough to have a special 
national name. Even earlier [40:15], 
in describing his background to the 
Chamberlain of the Cupbearers, 
Joseph could call the land of Ca¬ 
naan □’•nnyn y^K, land of the 
Hebrews (R' Hirsch). 

Most commentators agree, how¬ 
ever, that the Egyptians despised all 
foreigners, avoiding social inter¬ 
course with members of any na¬ 
tional group that ate foods the 
Egyptians abhorred. That our verse 
specifies 'Hebrews' is simply 
because the brothers happened to be 
Hebrews. 

Rashbam accordingly interprets 
that Ivrim in this context refers to 
all foreigners from 1n}n i^y, the 
other side of the river, whom the 
Egyptians, as a haughty and ar¬ 
rogant people, held in contempt [see 
Isaiah 30:7]. 

□nynb Kin nnyin p — It being 
loathsome to Egypt . 

I.e., it was a hateful thing to the 
Egyptians to eat together with the 
Hebrews [and other foreigners]. 
Onkelos states the reason for this 
(Rashi). [Comp. Rashi, Exodus 
8 : 22 ]. 


The reason offered by Onkelos 
and Targum Y onasan is that 'the 
Hebrews would eat flesh of the 
sheep which the Egyptians wor¬ 
shipped.' Comp. 46:34: For every 
shepherd is loathsome to the Egyp¬ 
tians; furthermore in Exod. 8:22 it 
is written: We shall sacrifice what is 
loathsome in Egypt to HASHEM our 
God. 

That they ate meat at this meal is 
evident from Joseph's instructions 
to his steward that an animal be 
slaughtered and prepared [u. 16]. 
Some are of the opinion that the 
Egyptians worshipped the constel¬ 
lation nbu, lamb [Aries] and there¬ 
fore refrained from eating meat. 
Whatever sheep the Egyptians 
raised were for milk and wool 
(Radak). [see Mizrachi, cited in 
37:36 s.v. lip, however, 

who suggests that the Egyptians 
refrained only from eating sheep 
but did eat beef and flesh of other 
animals.] 

Tzror HaMor observes that Jo¬ 
seph's eating and serving sheep to 
his guests was eloquent testimony 
to his repudiation of this form of 
idolatry. 

33. irnbna ibarr v^b ui^i 

irr^yyD *Y»yyni — And they were 
seated [lit. they sat] before him — 
the firstborn according to his 
seniority, and the young[e st] ac¬ 
cording to his youth. 

The translation were seated fol¬ 
lows Rashi's Midrashic interpreta- 
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tion according to which they sat 
means that they did so in com¬ 
pliance with Joseph's instructions: 

'He tapped the goblet [as though 
divining] and called out: "Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar and 
Zevulun, sons of one mother, be 
seated in that order," and similarly 
with the others. When he came to 
Benjamin he said, "He has no 
mother, and neither do I — let him 
sit beside me" [i.e. at the next 
table, nearest in position to Joseph; 
from Tanchuma]. 

[Apparently, the Midrash pre¬ 
sumes that Joseph thought that 
Jacob's other wives were still alive. 
Actually, all his wives (except ac¬ 
cording to some views, Bilhah) had 
died by this time; see Seder Olam §2 
(Chizkuni).] 

By making this public display of 
divining with the goblet, Joseph 
was preparing them for the test that 
followed (Ihn Caspi). Rashham in¬ 
terprets similarly; see below. 

According to Chizkuni's own in¬ 
terpretation of the passage, the 
literal sense of the phraseology 
i^?.] and they sat, indicates that 
they sat down in the order of their 
seniority of their own accord as 
they usually did on such occasions. 

Some find Scriptural support for 
the Rabbinic interpretation that the 
seating arrangement was dictated 
by Joseph. The expression 
■PJpb, [literally and they sat before 
him] implies strongly that they took 
their seats by his command and in 


accordance with his will. This 
stands to reason since one does not 
simply seat himself before a high 
official without being instructed to 
do so. Comp. 10:9: like Nimrod a 
mighty hunter before HaSHEM, 
where the connotation of 'H 
could similarly be: by HaSHEM's 
grace. Cf. also 27:7 where Rashi ex¬ 
plicitly explains and 'I will bless you 
before HASHEM ’ to mean by His 
permission; with His approval. 

According to Y afeh Toar, the 
seating order is as Rashi comments: 
the brothers were separated ac¬ 
cording to their mothers, and within 
each group they were seated 
chronologically. 

The implication of Onkelos and 
Bereishis Rabbah, however, is that 
they were seated chronologically 
without regard to their mothers. 

inyi bn u/’k D’VjKn irian’] — The 
men looked at one another in 
astonishment [lit. and the men were 
astonished man to his comrade ]. 

Following Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation: 

— They were astonished at the 
knowledge displayed by Joseph's 
seating instructions in which he 
knew the order of their birth. They 
had all been born in the span of 
seven years so he could not have 
guessed their ages merely from their 
appearance (Akeidah; Rashbam). 

According to Chizkuni [follow¬ 
ing Daas Zekeinim ), their astonish¬ 
ment does not refer to the seating, 
but to Joseph's decision to dine 
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43 to his youth. The men looked at one another in 
34 astonishment. 

34 He had portions that had been set before him 
served to them, and Benjamin's portion was five 
times as much as the portion of any of them. They 
drank and became intoxicated with him. 


separately — neither with the Egyp¬ 
tians nor with them, thus confusing 
them as to his real identity. 

Minchah Belulah maintains that the 
passage refers to the Egyptians who 
were astonished at the unprecedented 
special treatment Joseph accorded the 
brothers. 

Torah Sheleimah cites Midrash Ha- 
Biur that the brothers were astonished 
and fearful lest Joseph's goblet reveal to 
him that they had sold Joseph. 

34. Dnbtc V 39 nto? n'Kton Kyn — 

[And] he had portions that had been 
set before him served to them [lit. 
and he (i.e. the steward in charge 
[Radak]) carried the portions from 
his (Joseph's) face to them]. 

It was customary for monarchs 
and dignitaries during meals to send 
„ selections of their own portions to 
certain special guests as a mark of 
honor (R' Avraham ben HaRam- 
bam). 

The term refers to portions 
of food (Rashi; following Midrash 

and Pesachim 36b). 

According to Ibn Ezra and Radak the 
term n'Kton refers not to portions of 
food, but to gifts, which Joseph gave 
them during the meal. The expression 
ng? n*n, lit. from his face , means that 
were first brought before him for his 
personal inspection and prior approval. 

vfnn aba n'K'unjn TO}? nKtytj D?n] 
nlT — [And] Benjamin's portion 
was five times as much as the por¬ 
tion of any of them [lit. but Ben¬ 
jamin's portion was increased from 


the portions of all of them five 
'hands. *] 

Joseph gave Benjamin a portion 
five times as large as that of the 
other individuals; it was not five 
times as much as the sum total of all 
the portions (R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam). 

Rashi follows the Midrash: In 
addition to the regular portion pre¬ 
sented to Benjamin, Joseph gave 
him additional [four] portions, from 
himself, his wife, and his two sons. 

The brothers surmised that Jo¬ 
seph was befriending them in this 
way in order to assuage his con¬ 
science over the maltreatment to 
which he had subjected them. They 
also assumed that Joseph was giv¬ 
ing Benjamin favorable treatment to 
compensate for having torn him 
away from his aged father because 
of suspicions that were proven 
baseless (Radak). 

According to most commen¬ 
tators, however, [e.g. Ramban; 
Akeidah; Bchor Shor; Sforno ] Jo¬ 
seph's behavior toward them was a 
test to see whether they would be 
jealous of Benjamin. This theme 
will be discussed in more detail 
below. 

toy tott/'] — [And] they 

drank and became intoxicated with 
him. 

[The Torah informs us of this 
because it was an unusual event]: 
From the day Joseph was sold until 
that moment neither the brothers 
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nor he had drunk wine (Rashi from 
Midrash). 111 

This exegesis is alluded to in the qualify¬ 
ing word toy, with him — i.e., it was only 
with him that they now drank; without him 
they had not. Similarly, that Joseph had 
refrained from drinking all these years is al¬ 
luded to by the reference to him in 49:26 as 
the 'Nazarite of his brothers'(Shabbos 139a). 

Chizkuni explains why the brothers, 
who observed the laws of the Torah 
before it was given, were permitted to 
drink the wine of non-Jews. The 
prohibition against such wine falls un¬ 
der two categories: 1P3 ]”/ wine used for 
idolatry, and onp, their ordinary 
wine. The first category is forbidden by 
the Torah, and the brothers would have 
avoided drinking it. The second 
category, ordinary wine, was prohibited 
only by the Sages. Since it was a Rab¬ 


binic enactment, the brothers were not 
required to observe it, just as no Jews 
were required to do so prior to this 
enactment. 

The term [and they became in¬ 

toxicated] implies that they drank to ex¬ 
cess, not being accustomed to drink 
with royalty (Sforno). 

According to R' Shmuel ben Chafni, 
the term does not necessarily imply in¬ 
toxication but drinking in excess of 
one's personal capacity to a point of 
becoming lightheaded and merry. 

Tur maintains that Joseph's true 
intention in trying to intoxicate 
them was so that when they left 
they would not think of looking in 
their sacks and thereby discover the 
goblet he planned to hide there. 


XLIV 


1. The final test. Benjamin is 
accused of thievery. 

The brothers' attitude toward the 
privileged treatment afforded Benjamin 
convinced Joseph that they were no 


longer spiteful, but not all his doubts 
had been resolved. Would they be ready 
to fight and sacrifice for the sake of a 
child of Rachel? If so, he could pardon 
them (R r Munk). 121 


1. The obvious questions arises: That Joseph drank is understandable since he was finally 
reunited with his brothers. However, the brothers did not recognize him ; why did they drink 
after so many years of mournful abstinence? It is not sufficient to suggest that they did so out 
of respect for the Egyptian's royal position; some excuse could have been offered. 

More probably, the brothers were puzzled by Joseph's vacillating behavior toward them. 
"Only yesterday he condemned us as spies,"they reasoned, "and now he drinks with us! 
Perhaps he still thinks we are spies and he is trying to intoxicate us to find out our secrets and 
establish our veracity. As people say, 'when wine enters secrets leave.' If we refuse to drink 
with him he will definitely accuse us of having something sinister to hide. No, we will drink 
and become intoxicated and thereby prove we are innocent." So, they drank and became in¬ 
toxicated with him (Tzeidah LaDerech; Cur Aryeh). 


2. Or HaChaim offers three reasons for Joseph's subjecting them to this tribulaton: 

a) By exposing them to shame for thievery, he intended this charge of stealing to atone for 
their sin of having stolen [i.e. kidnapped and sold] him; 

b) to test their love for Benjamin and provide atonement for their hatred of himself; 

c) to give them the apprehension that just as he knew other intimate things about them — 
ostensibly by divination — perhaps he was aware of their crime against him. 
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1 Then he instructed the one in charge of his 
house saying, "Fill the men's sacks with as much 
food as they can carry and put each man's money in 
the mouth of his sack. 2 And my goblet — my silver 
goblet — place in the mouth of the youngest one's 
sack along with the money of his purchase." And he 
followed Joseph's word exactly. 


As Ramban explains in 42:9, it was 
not Joseph's intention merely to cause 
them further anguish. He was afraid 
that they were as jealous of Benjamin — 
Jacob's favorite — as they had been of 
him. Possibly, there was strife between 
them and Benjamin because Benjamin 
knew or sensed that they had done 
away with Joseph. If such was the case, 
it would be dangerous to let Benjamin 
travel with them. To test them, he ar¬ 
ranged for Benjamin to be charged with 
theft and arrested. 

ntptrn* — Then [lit. 
and] he [Joseph] instructed the one 
in charge of his house. 

— His son, Menasseh (Midrash ; 
see 43:16, 17). 

■^*3 by* o^#n nhnpern$ Kby 
l^bpr - Fill the men's sacks 
with as much food as they can 
carry. 

— More than their money's worth 
(Ramban). 

Joseph's extravagant heaping up 
of food and the return of their 
money was intended to point up by 
contrast their apparent baseness in 
'repaying with evil' by stealing the 
goblet (Alshich). 

innnpK WK-qyy — And 
put each man's money in the mouth 
of his sack. 

This placing of each man's 
money in his sack was to be done 
with the brothers' knowledge, os¬ 


tensibly in reparation for Joseph's 
earlier harsh treatment. As noted, 
the official who filled the grain 
sacks would close and seal them, 
therefore the brothers did not open 
their sacks and discover the silver 
goblet that had been slipped into 
Benjamin's sack (Ramban). 

According to Abarbanel, the 
steward was to return all their 
money — even what they returned 
from the first visit. 

2. nyyri rsi T5l - nw - And my 

goblet — my silver goblet. 

— He stipulated the silver one, 
since he had others (Ralbag). 

— The reference was to the silver 
royal goblet [see v. 5] (Tz'ror Ha- 
Mor). 

In Egypt silver was scarcer, and 
hence more valuable, than gold 
(Paaneach Raza). 

nyy qyy ns] ton ncinyts ’5? o'tyn 
— Place in the mouth of the 
youngest [lit. little ] one's pouch 
along with the money of his 
purchase. 

I.e., 'when you put his money in 
his bags, slip in the silver goblet at 
the same time.' Benjamin is referred 
to as ton, the 'little' one, as a term 
of endearment (Sechel Tov). 

qyv “1373 te/ini — And he 
followed Joseph's word exactly [lit. 
and he did as Joseph's word that he 
had spoken .] 
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3. UN np^n — The day [lit. 
morning] dawned [lit. was light]. 

I.e., as soon as day dawned. On 
one hand, Joseph wanted them to 
leave as soon as possible lest they 
dally and discover the goblet. On 
the other hand, he did not send 
them off at night since he was afraid 
thjt, under darkness, they would 
kill the man he sent after them 
(Akeidah; Chizkuni). 

Rav, in Pesachim 29 derives from our 
verse that one should always set out on 
a journey when it is light, and enter a 
town while it is still light. 

The interpretation of *ilK as a verb mean¬ 
ing that it grew light follows one view in the 
Talmud, Pesachim 2a. According to the other 
view, nlK is another name for daybreak. [In 
Talmudic usage, however, UK is used for 
evening. Thus, nlK means the 

night of the fourteenth (ad loc). 

D’tyjtjri) — And the men were 
sent off. 

— I.e. honorably escorted. See 
Rashi to 12 : 20 ; 18:16; and comm, 
to 24:59. 

D^tntapi rojn - They and their 
donkeys. 

— I.e. their fully laden donkeys. 
This is mentioned to emphasize 
how their fears that Joseph would 
detain them and confiscate their 
donkeys [43:18] were thus far un¬ 
founded (Zohar). 

Tzror HaMor postulates that we 
infer from this passage that no one 
was permitted to leave Egypt and 
take his animals with him except by 


special permission of the govern¬ 
ment. 

4 . ip’rnn nS *vynTi# in*’ on — 
They had left the city — [they] had 
not gone far. 

— Less than 1 mil [ 2,000 cubits] 
away. Joseph was apprehensive that 
if he let them go away further, they 
would have been unafraid of his 
orders and he would not have been 
able to get them back (Yalkut 
Shimoni). 

Furthermore, he wanted to spare 
them the additional strain of a long 
trip back (R' Bachya). 

The term T»y$ n$ is equivalent to 
T*y^l pp. Cf. Exod. 9:29 (Lekach 
Tov). 

The term "Py:i Tl#, lit. with the city, 
Midrashically intimates that they were 
still within the boundaries of the city 
which extend 2,000 cubits [n^tp mnn] 
in each direction. Hence the Yalkut's in¬ 
terpretation above (R' David Feinstein). 

nrj* e]Ti Dip - Get up, 
chase after the men. 

— While the fear of the city is still 
upon them (Tanchuma). 

- When you 
overtake them [and] you are to say 
to them. 

I.e. only after you overtake them 
are you to tell them this; speak to 
them privately and do not make a 
scene (Abarbanel). 

non ny*} rort — Why 

did you repay evil for good? [lit. 
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44 3 The day dawned and the men were sent off , they 

3-5 and their donkeys. 4 They had left the city, had not 

gone far, when Joseph said to his steward, "Get up, 
chase after the men. When you overtake them, you 
are to say to them, 'Why do you repay evil for good? 
5 It is the one from which my master drinks, and he 
regularly divines with it. You have behaved badly in 


why have you repaid evil in place of 
good?] 

Before directly accusing them of 
stealing the goblet, he accused them 
of ingratitude, a charge sometimes 
worse than theft. The assumption 
was that these words of reproof 
would crush their courage and put 
them on the defensive. 'My master 
invited you to a feast, gave you food 
and drink at no cost — and you 
went ahead and rewarded him by 
stealing his personal utensil!' 
(Sechel Tov). 

5. 13 nj Nibtj — It is 

the one from which my master 
drinks [lit. is this not the one from 
which my master drinks (see 
Ramban to 40:8 that Nlbrj is 
idiomatically equivalent to nan).] 

— This charge magnified the 
enormity of the accusation against 
them. Someone who would dare 
steal the royal cup from which a 
monarch drinks demonstrates dis¬ 
dain for royalty — any bribe or ran¬ 
som is inadequate to pardon him 
(Ramban). 

According to the laws of Egypt, 
no one but a royal official was per¬ 
mitted to drink out of a silver goblet 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

The steward did not mention the 
goblet specifically, but spoke 
generally as if it was quite obvious 
that they had taken it. It is obvious 
from their answers in verses 8 and 9 


where they mention only silver or 
gold, that they did not know what 
he wanted (Ramban). 

13 tfnjl #03 Kim — And he regular¬ 
ly divines with it [the Hebrew is 
literally in the compound infinitive; 
and he divines , he divines in if]. 

— Thus emphasizing even more 
the enormity of their crime; they 
had the temerity to steal his per¬ 
sonal divining cup! (Akeidah; R‘ 
Avraham ben HaRambam). 

[See Rashi above 43:33 for an ex¬ 
ample of how Joseph pretended to 
divine with his goblet.] 

Ramban renders: [It is the one 
from which my master drinks ... 
and it is obvious that] he would cer¬ 
tainly make divination on its ac¬ 
count. That is, it was his personal 
cup and surely you should have 
known that he would not take its 
loss lightly, but would ask other 
diviners who had stolen it — which 
he in fact did. That is how he knows 
you are the culprits. 

On this form of occult art, see comm, to 
30:27 s.v. The commentators explain 

further that there was a certain art of divina¬ 
tion by which one foretold events by the sur¬ 
face motion of wine in a special cup (Eisens- 
tein). All such forms of soothsaying were 
prohibited by Torah law [cf. Deuf. 28:10- 
11 ] 

— Since he divines with it he con¬ 
siders it a bad omen to have lost the cup 
he usually uses (Radak; Abarbanel). 

According to Ibn Ezra — consistent 
with his comm, to 30:27 that tt/ni 
basically connotes testing — the sense 
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is:' and this is the goblet whereby he in¬ 
deed tested you/ by intentionally plac¬ 
ing the goblet in front of you to see 
whether you would take it. [See HaKsav 
V'HaKabbalak) 

Djvtyif nnincj — You have 
behaved badly in what you have 
done! 

I.e., by taking the cup, you have 
destroyed the honest reputation you 
regained with the return of the 
money (Or HaChaim). 

According to Abarbanel: You 
committed this deed badly; because 
you executed the theft so crudely 
you were caught. 

Since the Generation of the 
Flood, all great people have been 
scrupulous against stealing. You, 
who claim to come from a most 
prominent home, have trampled the 
prohibition! (Sechel Tov). 

— You have acted foolishly and im- 
maturely in three ways: 

1. You stole something that is in con¬ 
stant use and would be sorely missed; 
its absence was immediately noticed. 

2. The stolen article belongs to a royal 
official, who has unlimited power to 
recover it; 

3. The cup is extremely valuable and 
its owner will not rest until it is returned 
(Meam Loez citing Toledos Yitzchak). 

7. rtyjc npK 1 *] — And they said to 
him. 

Through a spokesman. There¬ 
fore, the next phrase has the ex¬ 


pression my lord in singular 
(Radak). 

on??? rn?V - Why 

does my lord say such things? 

— Hurling accusations at all of 
us? ( Sforno). 

You yourself admitted earlier that 
we were honest men [33:23] (Ral- 
bag). 

[On the phrase n?Kn on^3 be¬ 
ing synonymous with nbKH □’nyin, 
see Ramban to 39:19.] 

n?n -1973 niu;^ n^n - It 

would be sacrilegious [lit. a sacrilege ] 
for your servants to do [lit. from 
doing] such a thing! 

— Or anything similar to it 
(Sechel Tov). 

Have we not demonstrated that 
we do not care for money? (Abar¬ 
banel). 

— I.e., it would be a 'profanation' 
[pbin] for us; we would be ashamed 
to do such a thing! Onkelos in- 
terpretively translated as on 

[lit. merciful protection]. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to him the expression 
idiomatically means: 'God merciful¬ 
ly protect us from such an act!' Cf. 
the frequently quoted Talmudic ex¬ 
pression do ['Chas V'Sha- 

lom! r ) [lit. merciful protection and 
peace, in the sense of Heaven for- 
fend!]. 

[See comm, to 18:25 s.v. nb'Sn 

nV) 
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44 what you have done!' " 

6-8 6 He overtook them and 9poke those words to 

them. 7 And they said to him , "Why does my lord say 
such things? It would be sacrilegious for your ser¬ 
vants to do such a thing ! 8 Here, look: the money that 
we found in the mouth of our sacks we brought back 
to you from the land of Car aan. How then could we 
have stolen from your master's house any silver or 


R' Hirsch perceives n^n to be 
related to corpse, and renders ac¬ 
cordingly: 'We would regard the com¬ 
mission of such an act as a deathblow to 
our moral character/ 

8. ]n — Look [lit here]. 

Synonymous with the idiomatic 
nin, behold. (Ramban). 

TO rW TV* - The 

money that we found in the mouth 

of our sacks we brought back to 
you from the land of Canaan. 

I.e. all the way from the land of 
Canaan — a great distance away 
where it might never have been dis¬ 
covered, and after so long a lapse of 
time (Akeidah). 

anj Ik TOP 3iaa - 

How then could we have stolen 
from your master's house any silver 
or gold?w 

Their argument, known in Tal¬ 


mudic literature as kal va'chomer, (a 
fortiori , deduction from 'minor to 
major') was based on simple logic: 
If they proved their honesty by 
bringing all the way back from Ca¬ 
naan money that they had not even 
taken, how could they now be ac¬ 
cused of having gone on to steal? 125 

They displayed their ignorance of 
what he sought by not referring 
specifically to a goblet but vaguely to 
silver or gold (Ramban). 

Furthermore, by this vagueness they 
were trying to fortify their claim of in¬ 
nocence by implying that since they 
were not familiar with the occult art of 
divination — such practises being fobid- 
den to them — it was merely an object of 
silver or gold; to them it had no worth 
besides its intrinsic value (Ralbag; Or 
HaChaim). 

By the above they were also an¬ 
ticipating a possible refutation of their 
kal va'chomer [a fortiori ] argument. For 


1. Rashi mentions that this i9 one of the ten a fortiori arguments mentioned in the Torah. 
They are all enumerated in Bereishis Rabbah. 

The other nine listed in the Midrash are: Eiod. 6:12; Numb. 12:14; Deut. 31:27; l Samuel 
23:3; Jeremiah 12:5; loc. cit.; Prov. 11:31; Esther 9:12; Ezekiel 15:5 (some editions substitute 
the last with Gen. 4:24). 

Although Rashi uses the term 'Torah' [usually limited to the first Five Books], he obviously 
refers to all of Tanach, [i.e. the twenty-four Books of Prophets and Writings]. The Talmud 
often uses 'Torah' in this broader designation (Sefer HaZikaron). 

2. Alshich and Malbim explain the significance of their carefully chosen words: 

The money — coins have no distinctive ppp, mark proving of ownership. That we found — 
the emphasis is on found ; we did not steal it; in the mouth of our sacks — that something is 
found in a person's personal property gives him a presumption of ownership; we brought 
back to you — we returned it of our own volition, without anyone even telling us it was mis¬ 
sed; from the land of Canaan — i.e., we brought it back from our own domain. Therefore how 
could we have stolen? — stealing is quite different from 'finding' something; from your 
master's house — finding something in the viceroy's house is far different from seeing it in the 
mouth of our sacks; silver or gold — a silver object quite identifiably its owners! (Alshich; 
Malbim). 
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the steward could have retorted, 'You 
returned the money because you are 
wealthy and the sum was not so great, 
or because you wanted to gain our trust 
so you could steal something more 
precious; this does not necessarily 
prove your innocence in this case where 
a priceless object, such as my master's 
goblet, was stolen.' This is why they 
claimed that to them it was nothing 
more than a piece of silver — whereas 
the money they returned was far more 
valuable (Sifsei Kohen; cf. Or 
HaChaim). 

[It is unclear, however, why the steward 
could not have refuted their a fortiori argu¬ 
ment by saying: 'Your return of the money 
proves nothing. We were holding your 
brother as a hostage and you were convinced 
that the money had been planted on you to 
implicate you in a plot; you returned the 
money only to ingratiate yourselves, and 
because you feared the consequences of not 
returning it. Now, however, all of you were 
leaving the land and you had no such 
restraints on you; you certainly stole it, as * 
will proceed to prove.' van.] 

9. [Although the brothers vehem¬ 
ently denied the charge, they went 
even further. So certain were they 
that none of them was guilty that 
they agreed to accept an unusually 
harsh punishment if the cup was 
found among them]: 

nnj irm - 

Anyone among your servants with 


whom it is found shall die [lit. that it 
shall be found with him of your ser¬ 
vants, and he shall die], 

— Since he is the thief (Ramban). 

In so saying they emulated their 
father Jacob who protested the in¬ 
nocence of his retinue by telling 
Laban [31:32]: With whomever you 
find your gods, he shall not live 
(Bereishis Rabbosi). 11 J 

Their intention, in proposing a 
penalty severer than the law 
demanded was to demonstrate their 
certainty in their innocence 
(Ralbag). 

n’na unatrmi - 
And we, also, will become slaves to 
my lord. 

They were so convinced that all 
were innocent that if any one of 
them were found guilty, they were 
all ready to offer themselves as 
slaves since they were suspected of 
conspiring with the thief (Bereishis 
Rabbosi). 

Comp, the Midrash: 'If one of a 
company of ten is convicted of 
theft, are they not all indeed liable 
to imprisonment?' 

Ramban disagrees and maintains 
that such was not the law, since 
only if they conceived and executed 
the theft with mutual consent and 


1. Why did Benjamin not die prematurely as a result of that curse as did Rachel as a result of 
Jacob's curse [see comm, to 31:32]? 

— Unlike Rachel who, despite her noble motive, committed a theft, Benjamin was complete¬ 
ly innocent, since the steward had placed the goblet in his sack. 

However, how did the brothers utter this imprecation, knowing as they did that someone 
could have planted the goblet in their packs and their words might come back to haunt them? 

— They carefully chose their words. By saying lit. 'that it shall be found inn, with him ' they 
specifically meant on his person, but not in his pack. Nevertheless, since the purpose of the 
charge was to ensnare them, not to establish the truth, their protestations were ineffective 
(Moshav Zekeinim). 
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44 gold? 9 Anyone among your servants with whom it is 

9-10 found shall die, and we also will become slaves to my 

lord." 

10 He replied, "Although what you say now is also 
correct, nevertheless, with whomever it is found shall 
be my slave, but the rest of you shall be exonerated." 


knowledge is the entire group 
guilty. He postulates that they were 
pleading that since they knew 
nothing about the crime, they could 
not all be held responsible for the 
sin of one. It was only as a form of 
voluntary punishment that they of¬ 
fered to become slaves. They made 
this gesture to demonstrate com¬ 
plete faith in their innocence. 

10. The steward agrees but not to 
their exaggerated proposal. 

ton-p rrnyna — Although 

what you say now is also correct [lit. 
also now as per your words it is so], 

[Following the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation]: The law is indeed as 
you say. A whole group is liable to 
imprisonment for the act of one of 
its members (Rashi) ... 

Following Ramban: 

njiyoi, also now , the fact that 
you are now all found together, is 
presumptive evidence that as your 
word it is so, i.e. that you all par¬ 
ticipated in the theft and are guilty. 

Alternately [in an interpretation 
more closely related to Rashi's], 
Ramban interprets: Although you 
suggest that your offering to be¬ 
come slaves is merely voluntary, 
you are wrong since there is a suspi¬ 
cion on all of you, and you should be 
arrested until the matter is clarified. 
Nevertheless, as per your words — 
that you are innocent of the theft 
and unaware that it even happened 
— so shall it be. I will free all but the 
culprit. 

Chizkuni perceives the tenor of the 


dialogue to be: Although, by your own 
admission, the thief would be worthy of 
the death penalty, nevertheless 1 will 
not be so harsh ... 

Sforno: Because the stolen article 
belongs to the viceroy, your proposed 
punishment is not sufficiently exces¬ 
sive, nevertheless I will be lenient and 
not exact the full measure of justice. 

’b rrrp irw - 

[Nevertheless], with whomever it is 
found shall be my slave. [The 
steward speaks on behalf of Joseph; 
therefore he uses the expression 
'my' slave.] 

Rashi: [Though by law you are 
guilty] ... I will be magnanimous 
and only the thief will be punished 
with slavery. 

The judgment will be clear-cut. 
There will be no discussion of how 
the crime was committed or how the 
goblet came into Benjamin's pack 
(Yafeh Toar). 

Ramban: Though you are not 
legally responsible for the crimes of 
an individual, the presumption of 
guilt is upon you because of your 
association. I should keep you 
imprisoned until your innocence is 
established; nevertheless, I will ac¬ 
cept your plea of innocence. Even if 
one of you is proven guilty, I will 
not accept your offer to become 
slaves, but will hold only the thief. 
Furthermore, even his punishment 
will be less than you propose. I will 
make him my slave, since I desire 
his services more than his death. 

Daas Zekeinim: Now, too, it is as 
you said: You claimed all along that 
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you were honest people, and you 
proved it by returning the money. 
However, your younger brother 
whom I never saw until now has not 
established his honesty and he 
might have stolen it without your 
knowledge. Therefore I say: the one 
with whom it is found shall be my 
slave , but the rest of you shall be 
exonerated. 

— Of course, the steward knew 
all along in whose sack the goblet 
had been hidden (R' Hirsch). 

D'j?3 vnn DpK') — But [the rest of] 
you shall be exonerated [lit. clean]. 

For perhaps, as you claim, you 
did not collaborate together in steal¬ 
ing the goblet (Ramban). 

You will be free to return home. 
This too was a test to see whether 
they would willingly leave Ben¬ 
jamin behind (Haamek Davar). 

11. ... nnjj’3 — Hurriedly [lit. and 
they made haste]. 

— Anxious to prove their in¬ 
nocence (Zohar). 

innrna* innp*] — And each one 
opened [lit. and they opened (each) 
man] his sack. 

This was further demonstration 
of their eagerness to exonerate 
themselves as quickly as possible. 
They did not wait for him to open 
their sacks; each one opened his 
own and offered to be searched first 
(Bereishis Rabbosi). 

12. tosir;] — [And] he searched. 


I.e., he went through the motions 
of searching (Midrash). 

nba ]bj?3n bnn Sna? — He began 
with the oldest and ended with the 
youngest. 

So they should not suspect that 
he actually knew where it had been 
hidden (Rashi; Alshich). 

]p’33 nnnp &5 ton?*] — And 

the goblet was found in Benjamin's 
sack. 

The Midrash relates that when 
the goblet was found in Benjamin's 
sack, the disgraced brothers began 
pouncing upon him and taunting 
him: 'Woe, thief! Son of a thieving 
woman! You have disgraced us by 
stealing, just as your mother dis¬ 
graced Father by stealing the 
teraphim' [31:34]. Benjamin 
countered by calling them thieves 
who had orchestrated the sale of 
their own brother. [The tenor of 
Benjamin's reply was that he was 
suspicious that they might have 
stolen the goblet and planted it in 
his pack to incriminate him, and 
thereby create a pretext to rid 
themselves of him just as they had 
disposed of Joseph (Beis HaLevi)]. 

According to another view, they 
kept beating him until he swore by 
the life of his father that he had 
committed no crime and was inno¬ 
cent. It was only after they heard 
him take this oath that they believed 
him and ceased taunting him. 

The Sages maintain that in com- 
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44 11 Hurriedly, each one lowered his sack to the 

11-14 ground and each one opened his sack 12 He searched ; 

he began with the oldest and ended with the 
youngest And the goblet was found in Benjamin's 
sack. 13 They rent their garments . Each one reloaded 
his donkey and they returned to the city. 

14 When Judah arrived with his brothers to 


pensation for the undeserved blows, 
he merited the privilege of the 
Divine Presence 'dwelling between 
his shoulders' [a metaphoric allu¬ 
sion to the Temple which would 
later be built in Benjamin's ter¬ 
ritory. See Deut. 33:12 Midrash ; 
Tanchuma Yashan; Zohar ]. It is 
with such a thought in mind that R' 
Yose declared [Moed Katan 18b]: 
'May my share be with him whom 
they suspect of something of which 
he is innocent.' 

13. nnbjpty unp?] - [ And] they 
rent their garments. 

— In grief (Ihn Caspi). 

Their distress was magnified by 
the fact that it happened to be Ben¬ 
jamin, and they agonized over the 
potential fatal grief it would cause 
-Jacob when he would learn of it 
(Ralhag; Abarbanel). 

The Midrash — noting that no act 
ever goes unrewarded or unpun¬ 
ished — records that the brothers 
were put into a position of rending 
their garments in grief in retribution 
for having caused Jacob to rend his 
garments when they sent him 
Joseph's blood-stained tunic 
[37:34]. UJ 

Benjamin, too, was not unscathed. In¬ 


nocent though he may have been, the 
very fact that his plight was what 
caused the brothers to tear their gar¬ 
ments meant that he must have had 
some share of guilt; otherwise God 
would not have made him the cause of 
their grief. In retribution for this, ac¬ 
cording to Yalkut Shimoni to Esther, 
Benjamin's descendant Mordechai tore 
his cloithes in Shushan in response to 
Haman's decree of annihilation against 
the Jews. 

Iiton by u/’K otoy!] — [And] each 
one reloaded [singular] his donkey. 

They were strong, and did not 
need each other's assistance to do so 
(Rashi). 

Sechel Tov asserts that it usually 
requires two men to lift a donkey's 
load. 

rrvyn nyyj] — And they returned to 
the city. 

It was a metropolis, yet Scripture 
refers to it as T>y, an ordinary city! 
This intimates that it ranked no 
higher in their eyes than a township 
of ten should they have to wage war 
against it (Rashi). 

14. w vn*q rrjirp Kb* T ] - 
When Judah arrived with his 
brothers to Joseph's house. 

They were directed to go to 


1. Additionally, since Menasseh was the agent who caused the brothers to tear their garments, 
he, too, suffered retribution; his territory in Eretz Yisrael was 'torn', in the sense that it was 
bisected by the Jordan River (Tanchuma). 

This might be the reason Menasseh is not identified as the steward. The Torah wanted to 
avoid later hatred of him by the tribes for his role in their tribulation, and also prevent an ac¬ 
cusation that he was chosen for this mission since he himself was guilty of some misdeed and 
'evil is brought through the guilty' [cf. footnote p. 529] (Yalkut Y ehudah). 
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Joseph's house because he wanted 
to spare them the shame of appear¬ 
ing before other Egyptians 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

Only Judah is specifically men¬ 
tioned since he had assumed 
responsibility for Benjamin's safe 
return, and he therefore assumed 
the leading role (Ralbag). 

□V la^ly Kirn — [And] he was still 
there. 

— Waiting for them (Rashi). 

I.e., he did not leave his house that 
day to judge the people, but waited for 
them at home so he could meet them in 
private (Tanchuma). 

vipb ibsn — [And] they fell 
[i.e. threw themselves] to the 
ground before him. 

In obeisance. According to Tan¬ 
chuma, it was now that Joseph's 
dream of the eleven bowing stars 
[37:9] was fulfilled. 

15. With affected indignation, 
Joseph reproaches them for what 
they have done. 

nrnttfjt -nt/N njn ntyjnarrnn — What 
is this deed that you have 
perpetrated? 

— It was both wicked and foolish, 
for you should have known that 
you could not succeed (Sforno). 

u/’k umr wm-'s Drum robn 
— Do you not realize that a 
man like me practices divination? 


Don't you realize that a noble 
man like me knows how to divine, 
and [though now deprived of my 
goblet] that I would be able to deter¬ 
mine by my own logic and reason 
that it was you who stole the goblet? 
(Rashi). 

Joseph did not chide them about 
their ingratitude, as Menasseh had 
done earlier, because it would have 
been beneath his dignity to invoke 
the kindness he had shown them 
(Alshich; Haamek Davar). 

16. min’? *inKn — So Judah said. 

T ■ M 

Judah speaks on their behalf [see 
v. 14] and attempts no excuse, for 
the facts seem to allow none 
(Abarbanel). 

pnyyrnm nma nn into nn — 
What can we say to my lord? How 
can we speak? And how can we 
justify ourselves? 

What can we say to my lord in 
answer to your question, 'What is 
this deed that you have done?' 
Realistically, How can we speak? 
i.e., in denial of the charge, 
although we are innocent, for how 
can we justify ourselves? — to es¬ 
tablish unequivocally that the 
charge was fabricated? (Sforno). ll] 

— Since Benjamin is the 'culprit,' 
we cannot even invoke the a fortiori 
argument of v. 8 since Benjamin 
had not participated in the return of 


1. Judah used three forms of expression: into: what can we say to touch your heart and gain 
your compassion; ” 013 : on what grounds can we speak strongly and insist on our rights; 
piyaf]: how can we justify ourselves. Of one thing we are certain; though we know we 
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44 Joseph's house, he was still there. They fell to the 
15-16 ground before him. 15 Joseph said to them , "What is 

this deed that you have perpetrated? Do you not 
realize that a man like me practices divination!" 

16 So Judah said, "What can we say to my lord? 
How can we speak? And how can we justify 
ourselves? God has uncovered the sin of your ser¬ 
vants. Here we are: we are ready to be slaves to my 


the money (Or HaChaim). 

What can we say to my lord in our 
defense? How can we speak to my 
father to whom I assured Benjamin's 
safety? And how can we justify 
ourselves before the Divine Presence? 
(Tanchuma Yashan). 

Kashi provides an instructive grammatical 
insight to explain the form of the word 
justify ourselves, which, he notes, is a 
form of the word ply, righteous. 

He cites the following regarding the con- 
jungation of the His'pael and Nis'pael forms: 
every word whose first root letter is a y takes 
a prefix b instead of the usual n; furthermore 
the u does not precede the first root-letter as 
is usual in His'pael-Nis’pael forms [such as, 
nynm from the root mn} but between the 
first two letters of the root as follows piY = " 
ptuyj; Daniel 4:13: ysy = ynuyi; Joshua 
9:4: "py^vpiMpi. Similarly, in the case of a 
, word whose first root-letter is a D or ty, the 
prefix n is placed between the first two root- 
letters, e.g. Eccles. 12:5: bac= l ?3nD'n; Micah 
6:16: nnty=nnrny',- Exod. 9:17 nblbD = 
bbinon. 


xyn D’n^Kn - God 
has uncovered [lit. found] the sin of 
your servants. 

[Elohim is introduced with the 
definite article rtr The God , as if to 
say that this is a pronounced in¬ 
stance of God's exercise of Strict 
Justice.] 

"We know we committed no 
wrong in this matter. Rather it 
emanates from God, Who caused all 
of this to befall us because He 
wishes to seize this opportunity to 
punish us for an earlier sin. It is as if 
the previous misdeed had lain in 
abeyance, but now it is uncovered — 
found, as it were — to be dealt with. 
'The Creditor has found an oppor¬ 
tunity to collect His debt'" (Rashi 
from Midrash) w 

The sense is: 'God has found [the op¬ 
portunity for exacting retribution for] 
the sin of your servants .' They referred 


are innocent of this charge, we must have sinned on some other occasion for which we are be¬ 
ing punished now. The punishment was ironic, indeed, Benjamin had been summoned to es¬ 
tablish their integrity, and now he is found to be a thief. They must have been convinced that 
the old charge of spying would again be hurled at them and, as before, they would be 
sentenced to slavery. 

Only after Joseph proclaimed that Benjamin alone would be punished did Judah dare make 
the argument that begins in v. 18 ( R ' Hirsch). 


1. R' Levi said: This is comparable to a man who lent money to ten people in partnership. 
While they were dispersed, he could not make his claim against them; but when they came 
together, he had the chance to exact his debt. 

R' Isaac interpreted: 'The Creditor has now found the occasion to exact his debt.' We 
shared in the sin of selling [Joseph], but up to now we were not together, for Judah went 
down from his brothers (38:1). Now, however, we are all together — so God uncovered that 
iniquity, not the 'crime' of the theft [of which we are now accused]. 

Joseph said to him [Judah], "If what you say is true, how is it that this brother of yours 
[Benjamin] has come to sin?" 

Judah answered, "Whoever is caught with a thief is punished with him; he has been seized 
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not to the sin of stealing the goblet of 
which they were innocent, but to the sin 
of selling Joseph, which they committed 
long ago, but which God was now 
repaying through the instrumentality of 
the Egyptian viceroy (Tzeidah 
laDerech; Sforno). 

It is not to you that we are guilty, but 
to God for an old sin that seemed to be 
forgotten and is now disclosed. Alter¬ 
natively: pjr, iniquity, in this context 
refers to the punishment for wrongdo¬ 
ing [cf. 4:13], and God is now 
punishing us for a sin (Ibn Ezra). 

We are ready to 
be [lit. here we are]. 

[The translation follows Rashi to 
22:1 who explains ’aan as an expres¬ 
sion of submission and readiness to 
accept an assignment.] 

We are, as I tried to convince 
you, all innocent in this matter, and 
therefore we all deserve nothing 
more harsh than becoming slaves to 
you (Abarbanel). 

Judah, as the brother responsible 
for Benjamin could not bring 
himself to allow the others to depart 
without Benjamin. He proposed 
that they all remain as slaves in the 
hope that by staying together — 
even as slaves — they would even¬ 
tually find a way to escape 
(Akeidah). 

vr? up* d* una*rni - 


Both we [lit. also we] and the one in 
whose hand the goblet was found. 

Because we are all equally inno¬ 
cent, are being punished by God for 
an entirely different sin, therefore — 
although earlier we advocated death 
for the one in whose hand the 
goblet was found [u. 9] — we now 
ask that we all become your slaves 
instead (Akeidah.). 

17. Joseph presses his advantage 
home, and in order to make them 
realize more keenly their precarious 
position, he declares that he will re¬ 
tain Benjamin alone. 

nKt nitojp? 'b — It would be 

sacrilegious [lit. a sacrilege ] for me 
to do [lit. from doing] this. 

It would be sacrilegious for me to 
punish you for a former sin and 
thereby be like a 'wicked person 
from whom there proceeds 
wickedness' (Sforno). 

Following Ramban in v. 10: Far 
be it for me to keep you all as slaves 
and thus deal with you more 
harshly than the assurance of my 
steward who said that you would be 
exonerated [u. 10]; no — I am the 
judge of the whole land; far be it 
from me to do you wrong. 

— The man. 

— Benjamin, the thief, is a man, 


for our [old] crime, not for the' theft of the goblet" 

Said Joseph to him: "I have no interest in this. He against Whom you sinned will exact 
retribution from you, but I will not be His tool. I will act according to the law that a thief is 
imprisoned. As for you, you may go in peace to your father' " (Midrash in Tzror HaMor, 
cited in Torah Sheleimah 138). 
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44 lord — both we and the one in whose hand the goblet 
17 was found/' 

17 But he replied, "It would be sacrilegious for me 
to do this. The man in whose possession the goblet 
was found, only he shall be my slave , and as for you 
— go up in peace to your father 


and fully responsible for his ac¬ 
tions. He is not the ]Uj?, innocent 
'little one' as you choose to call him 
(Alshich). 

’b n’JT wn — [Only] he shall be 
my slave. 

Only he — the perpetrator of this 
crime — will be punished by me 
(Sfo rn o ). 

Meshech Chochmah observes that 
Joseph's judgment intimated to the 
brothers that he knew Benjamin to be 
innocent, otherwise he would never 
have allowed a thief to be a servant in 
the house. He was fabricating the 
charge to detain an innocent man as his 
servant. This gave Judah the courage to 
offer himself as a substitute. [Cf. 
Midrash HaChefetz in Torah Sheleimah 
843 ] 

Tur notes that the unusual vocaliza¬ 
tion "»:iy instead of "tay — in this case 
where such a spelling is not mandated 
by a disjunctive punctuation — implies 
an insinuation that Joseph would keep 
him as a special kind of slave. 

bjK Dltyb — And as 

for you — go up in peace to your 
father. 

It now became apparent to Judah 
that this was not a Divine punish¬ 
ment for their former sins or else all 
of them would have been enslaved. 


It was either the viceroy's capri¬ 
ciousness, or the result of some sin 
of Benjamin. Therefore, from this 
point on, Judah began exercising his 
responsibility to do whatever he 
could for Benjamin (Haamek 
Davar). 

The precariousness of their posi¬ 
tion, and the ensuing consequences, 
inspires Judah in the following 
verses, to step forward and offer an 
eloquent personal appeal on Ben¬ 
jamin's behalf. But it is at this 
suspenseful point that the Sidrah 
closes.w 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah , there are 146 verses 
in the Sidrah numerically coresponding to 
the mnemonics v'rppirr, [Yechizkiyahu], 
[Amatzyah], i" 3 y 'b rpn\ [he shall 
be My slave]. The Sidrah contains 2,025 
letters. The Haftorah begins with / Kings 
3:1 ntabty yp*]. 

The names Yechizkiyahu and Amatzyah 
are the same as the mnemonics used for the 
Sidrah Bereishis , implying that the two por¬ 
tions have common themes. Bereishis, the 
portion of Creation, proclaims God's all- 
powerful majesty; as Creator of the universe, 
only He sustains it and determines its course, 
whatever pretensions man may have to the 
contrary. In Parshas Mikeitz, we find 
Pharaoh considering himself a god and Egypt 
worshipping the Nile as its deity. Through 
the devices of abundance and famine, God 
displays beyond doubt that only His is the 


1. What could Joseph have done if the brothers had accepted his judgment that only Ben¬ 
jamin stay behind — would he have subjected Jacob to such an awful blow? Undoubtedly 
Joseph would have revealed himself immediately. 

But he would have invited only Jacob and Benjamin to come live near him in Egypt, for it 
would have been proven, tragically, that the brothers still harbored their jealous hatred for 
Rachel's children. But now that they showed themselves ready to sacrifice for Benjamin's 
sake, he could reveal himself in loving brotherhood, and begin the process of fulfilling God's 
prophecy to Abraham of the Egyptian exile (Oznaim LaTorah). 
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power. Pharaoh and his people are forced to 
acknowledge that they are subservient to 
Joseph whose distinction is in the fact that 
whatever his position — slave or viceroy — he 
remains but a servant of God: lay 'b rprp, He 

* * — I 

shall be My slave. 

R’ Baruch Epstein [Torah Temimah ] notes 
that this is the only portion in the Torah 
where a mnemonic is provided for the 
number of words, in this case 2025. He finds 
in this an allusion to Chanukah, which falls 
in the week of Parshas Mikeitz. On 
Chanukah, we light a new 13, lamp, for each 
of the eight nights. The numerical value of 13 


is 250; accordingly the eight lights of 
Chanukah give a total of 2000. Chanukah 
begins on the twenty-fifth of Kislev. Thus, 
2025 is an allusion to the lights and the date 
of Chanukah. 

The theme of Chanukah is especially ap¬ 
propriate to Mikeitz. On Chanukah we com¬ 
memorate even the first day's burning, even 
though the jug of oil was big enough to burn 
for a day without miraculous intervention. 
By doing so we testify to our belief, that even 
the seemingly 'natural' process of burning oil 
is in essence a miracle because it is a 
manifestation of God's will (see Overview). 
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And he [Jacob] sent Judah before him 
(46:28). Scripture alludes to this: Domin¬ 
ion and fear are with him, He who makes 
peace in His heights (Job 25:2). Dominion 
refers to Michael and fear refers to Gabriel. 
Michael is of water and Gabriel of fire, but 
they stand before God's Presence and do 
not harm one another. Say [about this] He 
Who makes peace in His heights ... 

Judah and Joseph ... yesterday they 
clashed with one another and now [Jacob] 
sends [Judah] to [Joseph]! Say [about this], 
He Who makes peace in His heights 
(Tanchuma Vayigash). 

I. Unity in Diversity 

Spokes of Touring World War I, the eastern battlefront cut 
a Wheel through much of the most intensely Jewish parts 

of Poland and Russia and many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Jews — among them some of the great 
yeshivos and leading rabbinic leaders — were forced 
to flee and become wandering refugees. One of them 
was Rabbi Yisrael Meir Kagan, the Chofetz Chaim, 
who took part of his yeshiva with him deeper into 

’Most of the Overview is drawn from the thought of Harav Gedaliah Schorr V'jfT, much of 
which is collected in Ohr Gedaliahu. 
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Obviously the 
country's new 
Communist 
masters put 
'parasitic' 
Talmudists at the 
very bottom of 
their list. 


There are many 
ways for someone 
to reach the Tree 
of Spiritual Life. 


You are a good- 
hearted man. / 
want you to know 
that my students 
are starving! 


Russia. By the time the war had ended, the Bolshevik 
Revolution had taken place, not only making it near¬ 
ly impossible for them to return to Poland, but put¬ 
ting them at the mercy of Communist commissars for 
food at a time when Russia was near famine. Ob¬ 
viously the country's new Communist masters put 
'parasitic' Talmudists at the very bottom of their list, 
and the yeshivah students suffered from severe 
deprivation. 

One Sabbath the distraught Chofetz Chaim took a 
walk, deep in thought, wondering how he could get 
food for his students. The larder was empty and the 
suffering was great. Ahead of him he noticed the 
Russian official in charge of distributing food. He 
was a former yeshiva student who had become a 
Communist and, like many converts, took extra 
pains to convince his colleagues that his conversion 
was real. The man's Hebrew name was Aaron and he 
had once been called 'Archik.' 

As they met, the Chofetz Chaim said, ' Gut Shah- 
bos, Reb Archik/ 

Archik replied roughly, 'For me today is no dif¬ 
ferent from any other day.' 

The Chofetz Chaim said, 'Let me tell you a vort (a 
thought) on today's Torah portion.' 

'You know I don't believe in the Torah any more.' 

'Just the same, everyone likes to hear a clever idea. 
The Torah specifies that God placed the Tree of Life 
in the center of the Garden of Eden [ Genesis 2:9). 
Why did He put it in the center and why was it 
necessary for Him to inform us where He put it? He 
wanted everyone to have equal access to it. There are 
many ways for someone to reach the Tree of 
Spiritual Life. Some people do it through Torah 
study, some through mitzvos, and some through 
kindness to other ppople. You no longer study the 
Torah, Reb Archik, and you no longer believe in 
Sabbath or the other mitzvos. But you are a good- 
hearted man. I want you to know that my students 
are starving! Gut Shabbos, Reb Archik.' The 
Chofetz Chaim nodded his head and walked on. 

That night just after the Sabbath ended, a 
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The Chofetz 
Chaim’s 
unpretentious 
nature and gift for 
simplicity often 
obscured the depth 
of even his casual 
conversation. 


Jacob concluded 
his testament by 
giving all his sons 
a joint blessing, 
nevertheless each 
tribe would be 
distinguished. 


Oneness of 
Israel 


wagonload of food was delivered to the yeshiva. 

The Chofetz Chaim's unpretentious nature and 
gift for simplicity often obscured the depth of even 
his casual conversation. Although his vort was 
calculated to soften Reb Archik's animosity toward 
committed jews, his observation regarding the Tree 
of Life was true and profound: the Torah provides 
the Jew many ways to perceive his mission on earth, 
many ways to reach his goal. 

While this concept is found in the differing roles 
of the Patriarchs [see Overview to Lech Lecha ], it 
received greatest expression in the phenomenon of 
the Twelve Tribes. Each of Jacob's sons, the 
ancestors of the tribes, was unique in that each was 
assigned a particular mode of service, a special role in 
fulfilling the national mission of Israel. The nation is 
a mosaic of these parts, or, in the Chofetz Chaim's 
analogy to Archik, Israel is like a wheel with the Tree 
of Life at its center and twelve tribal spokes flaring 
out from it. The spokes are important individually, 
but their greatest significance lies in their interaction. 
Both Jacob and Moses blessed the tribes (Genesis ch. 
49; Deuteronomy ch. 33) and, as the blessings make 
clear, each tribe had a unique role to play in the 
national destiny: Judah had monarchy; Issachar, 
Torah; Zebulun, commerce; and so on [see comm, to 
the respective blessings in chapter 49]. Of course, the 
specific blessing conferred upon one tribe did not ex¬ 
clude it from sharing those of the others. Jacob con¬ 
cluded his testament by giving all his sons a joint 
blessing, declaring that each would share in the gifts 
of his brothers (49:28, see comm.). This meant that 
all the tribes would enjoy the regal nature of a Judah 
and the agricultural success of a Naftali, and so on — 
nevertheless each tribe would be distinguished es¬ 
pecially by the particular characteristics mentioned 
in its own blessing. 

Sfas Ernes likens Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to the 
written, revealed Torah, in the sense that they 
formed the spiritual basis of the nation. Though they 
differed from one another, the three formed a unit. 
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If a scholar 
attempted to 
interpret the Torah 
by using only two 
or three — or even 
eleven or twelve — 
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flawed, false 
picture of the 
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The full word 
represents the 
concept that God 
is One, as 
expressed by his 
absolute power in 
all twelve areas 
and directions. 


not only as an epoch in Israel's history, but as the 
foundation of their people's very existence. It is as if 
a new creation began with the Patriarchs; we are not 
described as ni descendants of Noah, as is the rest 
of the human race — we are called the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. After the Patriarchs, a 
new epoch began, that of the Twelve Tribes, each of 
which had its own role within the guidelines of the 
Torah. Sfas Ernes likens the Tribes to the nn» a" 1 

rntnn#, the thirteen hermeneutic princi¬ 
ples of Scriptural interpretation. Each principle has 
its function, but if a scholar attempted to interpret 
the Torah by using only two or three — or even 
eleven or twelve — of the principles, he would have a 
flawed, false picture of the Torah. Each principle has 
its specific rules and applications, but it cannot be 
seen in isolation from the others. The principles com¬ 
plement each other to provide a complete, accurate 
understanding of the Law. 

Similarly, when the tribes complement one 
another, joining their disparate natures to make a 
united nation, they parallel the many facets of the 
Oral Law, all deriving from the Written Torah to 
form a unified whole. The parallel goes further: 
when the Tribes act in concert, they are likened on 
earth to the Oneness of God Himself, as it were. 

Every day the Jew accepts upon himself the yoke 
of God's sovereignty mab)? nb^j?] by 

reciting the Shema: Hear, O Israel, HASHEM Who is 
our God is “inK 'n, the One and Only God. As many 
commentators note, the letters of “MIK, One, allude to 
the all-encompassing power that makes God unique. 
The letter K, with the value of one, alludes of course 
to His absolute indivisibility and Oneness. The letter 
n, with the numerical value of eight, refers to the 
seven heavens — representing different levels of 
spirituality — and the earth; the letter l, with the 
value of four, refers to all four directions of the com¬ 
pass, meaning that God's sovereignty is everywhere. 
Thus the full word represents the concept that God is 
One, as expressed by his absolute power in all twelve 
. areas and directions: the seven heavens above, the 
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the One. 


earth below, and all four directions. 

The same word “im< one, describes Israel, for it is 

T V 9 9 

said of us jok:? -mi< m btatyi ’pi, who is like 
Y our nation Israel, a unique [lit. one] nation in the 
world (I Chronicles 17:21). Indeed the Midrash 
draws parallels between Israel's uniqueness and 
God's, as it were. In the case of Israel, too, the letters 
of inK describe the nation. Its last two letters equal 
twelve, the twelve tribes, and the letter K, one, refers 
to the national entity of a united nation. Its tribes are 
separate and distinct — as they must be if each is to 
carry out its individual function — but when they 
work together as a united nation, they merge into a 
single unit. It is as if Israel is described as a single na¬ 
tion composed of twelve parts; indeed, the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts for a united Israel is 
the bearer of God's glory on earth, while a fac¬ 
tionalized Israel brings discredit to the One Who 
made it His chosen people. 


The Stones 
Unite 


Jacob feared that 
this withdrawal of 
the Divine 
Presence might 
have been caused 
by unworthiness 
on the part of his 

sons. 


Jacob had in mind this indispensable need for 
national unity in diversity when he summoned his 
children to receive his death-bed blessings and when 
he wished to reveal the secret of the End of Days. He 
emphasized and repeated that they must 'gather 
together' (49:1-2), for Israel can rise to its greatest 
moments only when it is united, and he specifically 
warned them against discord (Bereishis Rabbah 
98:2). The Sages report that God did not wish Jacob 
to disclose the time when the Messiah would herald 
the end of all exiles, so knowledge of this event was 
withdrawn from him (Pesachim 56a; Bereishis Rab¬ 
bah 98:3; see footnote to 49:1). Jacob feared that this 
withdrawal of the Divine Presence might have been 
caused by unworthiness on the part of one or more 
of his sons: 

f 
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[Jacob] said, 'Perhaps, God forbid, there is 
a disqualification among my offspring, 
like Abraham from whom Ishmael was 
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that Jacob took 
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form a single one 
he would know 
that his family f 
would be united. 


born and my father Isaac from whom Esau 
was born' (Pesachim 56a)? 

Jacob's fearful question suggests that he had no 
fear that all his sons were unrighteous; he feared 
only that one of them had become unworthy — that 
he had produced an Ishmael or an Esau. We may well 
wonder — what if his suspicion were correct? Could 
anyone find serious fault with a family that 
produced one laggard among twelve sons who were 
among the great tzaddikim of all time? 

In the case of Jacob's family, the answer is yes. 
Jacob was the last of the Patriarchs; from him issued 
the twelve tribal ancestors and it was required that he 
produce and raise the family that would become the 
nation of Israel. When the Sages praise Jacob as 
in^Q, his bed [i.e., offspring] was perfect, they 
refer to the prerequisite for Jacob's fulfillment of his 
mission on earth. He knew he would have twelve 
sons, his wives knew it, and his children knew the 
heavy responsibility that lay upon them. Jacob's off¬ 
spring were the intertwined genesis of the nation of 
Israel. They had to be perfect, every one of them, or 
the national structure would be stillborn. Abraham 
and Isaac were to have purged the unworthiness 
represented by Ishmael and Esau so that the 
Patriarchal role could culminate with Jacob, a 
culmination that would result in a family of un¬ 
blemished righteousness. If Jacob, too, had produced 
an unworthy son, the nation could not have begun 
then either, and the Patriarchal task would not have 
been accomplished. 

This need for unity in perfection was revealed to 
Jacob at the time he was shown his vision of the lad¬ 
der and heard God's promise to return him un¬ 
harmed for his soon-to-begin personal exile in the 
home of Laban (28:13-15). As he lay down to sleep 
there on Mount Moriah, he had arranged stones 
around his head (28:11). The Sages teach that Jacob 
took twelve stones; if they coalesced to form a single 
one, he would know that his family, unlike that of 
Abraham and Isaac, would be united and therefore 
capable of being Israel's forerunner (Pirkei d'Rabbi 
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Eliezer; Bereishis Rabbah 68:11). So it was: the 
stones cleaved and Jacob knew. The nation would 
begin with his children — but there had to be twelve, 
they had to be united, and they all had to be worthy 
of becoming part of btotyi |3K, the [single] rock of 
Israel 

Consequently, we can well understand Jacob's 
alarm at the suggestion that one of his sons might be 
unworthy. Not only was he a loving father con¬ 
cerned over the shortcoming of one beloved child, he 
feared that the 'twelve-part stone' of Israel might be 
crumbling, jeopardizing the entire national destiny. 
This was no parochial fright, and his sons under¬ 
stood him well when he voiced it to them. They 
responded by reciting the verse of Shema, proclaim¬ 
ing their total faith in and allegiance to God. And 
they concluded by saying: 

N*7K 133*73 VK 33 ,“tnK K*7K 33*73 r»Ktf/ DU>3 
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Just as there is only One [God] in your 
heart so there is only one in our heart 
(Pesachim 56a). 

Implied in their answer was another facet of 
oneness. God is One and Israel is one. Our expres¬ 
sion of His Oneness is less than complete if Israel is 
splintered. On Mount Moriah Jacob was shown that 
the twelve separate parts of his family would have to 
become one national unit for him to succeed in 
spawning the nation of Israel. Now, as his corporeal 
life came to an end, he exhorted his sons to gather 
together in brotherly unity and support so that he 
could bless them and reveal the glories of the future. 
The knowledge of the End of Days was denied them 
[see comm, for reasons why God would not allow 
Jacob to reveal it], but his children reassured him that 
their oneness, and thus their ability fully to proclaim 
God's Oneness, was not impaired. 
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II. The King as Unifier 
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The Torah objected to [forces that would 
lead the king's] heart astray. For his heart 
is the heart of the entire Jewish com¬ 
munity, therefore Scripture [commands] 
him to cleave to the Torah more than it 
does the rest of the nation (Rambam, Hil. 
Melachim 3:6). 


Conduit 

from 

Above 

The two main 
unifying factors 
are the Temple, 
and the nation's 
leader. 


Cince unity is so essential to Israel's destiny, it is 
^clear that the forces that unify the nation must be 
cherished and nurtured. In the normal order of 
things, the two main unifying factors are the Tem¬ 
ple, which focuses Israel's devotion upon the site of 
the Shechinah [God's Presence], and the nation's 
leader — whether he is a judge or prophet — whose 
primary responsibility it is to guide Israel to the path 
of God and prevent it from straying. 

After Joseph revealed himself to his brothers and 
assured them that he bore them no ill will, he and 
Benjamin fell upon one another's necks and wept 
(45:14). As Rashi explains, 'neck' is a metaphor for 
the Temples. Benjamin wept over the future destruc¬ 
tion of the Tabernacle of Shiloh, which would stand 
in Joseph's territory, and Joseph wept over the 
destruction of both Temples, parts of which would 
stand in Benjamin's territory. 

For these supreme resting places of Shechinah, the 
Torah uses the metaphor of 'neck,' Sfas Ernes ex¬ 
plains, because the neck serves as the conduit from 
the brain to the body. Both the Temple and the neck 
carry messages from above to the national and indi¬ 
vidual bodies. Just as man's spiritual success depends 
on how well his mind guides him and controls his 
animal impulses, so Israel's stature as a nation de¬ 
pends on how well it assimilates the charge of its 
Heavenly wisdom. The Temples were built by the 
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The Temples were 
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as a whole because 
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The Torah 
imposed added 
restrictions on a 
king to prevent 
him from being led 
astray by his ready 
access to power. 


nation as a whole because they served national func¬ 
tions. Although the Temple would stand within its 
borders, no single tribe could claim a proprietary in¬ 
terest in it because, as the centerpiece of all Israel, it 
was essential to all the tribes. The Temple was no 
more the private property of Joseph or Benjamin 
than the neck is the property of the shoulders that 
bear it, the hands that protect it or the heart that 
nourishes it. The Temple is the nation's and the neck 
is the body's. 

The king, too, as leader and guide of the nation is 
essential to the unified national well-being. There 
were kings like David, Solomon, and Hezekiah who 
drew Israel together and made it great. And there 
were kings like Jeroboam, Ahab, and Manasseh who 
splintered it and led to its downfall. The Torah im¬ 
posed added restrictions on a king to prevent him 
from being led astray by his ready access to power, 
temptation, and wealth, and the Torah imposed upon 
him a special responsibility to study the Torah con¬ 
stantly and to have a Torah scroll accompany him 
wherever he went. 


Judah the 
Leader 


With their 
prophetic insight, 
the brothers knew 
that they must 
follow Judah ; he 
was their leader. 


If the king is so crucial to national unity — if he is the 
'heart' of the nation — then the identity of the king is 
equally crucial. From the youth of Jacob's family, it 
was known among them that Judah was the leader. 
Jacob was to bless him with sole right to reign (49:8) 
and no permanent dynasty had standing except the 
Judean line of David. Only a prophet speaking on 
behalf of God had the right to appoint a king from 
another tribe, and even then the kingship could be in 
his family only temporarily, and he could not be 
anointed with the holy oil used for Judean kings 
(Rambam, Melachim 1:8-10). Indeed, the hopes and 
prophecies for the future center around the coming 
Messiah, a scion of David, the first and quintessen¬ 
tial Judean king. 

With their prophetic insight, the brothers knew 
that they must follow Judah; he was their leader, 
their king, their heart. In contrast to Reuben who is 
praised as Joseph's savior even though he dared not 
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suggest that Joseph be returned to Jacob (37:21-22), 
Judah — who proposed that Joseph be sold rather 
than killed — is criticized by the Sages. He should 
have insisted that Joseph be returned to his loving 
father. Reuben, the firstborn, could not command his 
brothers' obedience, but Judah the 'king' could. Why 
didn't he? For this lapse the Sages criticized him 
(Bereishis Kabbah 85:3). 


Seeds of 
Dissidence 


The prophetically 
endowed brothers 
perceived in 
Joseph the seed of 
his descendant 
Jeroboam . 


As discussed in detail in the Overview to Vayeishev, 
the question of kingship was at the crux of the 
brothers' bitter dispute with Joseph. By his dreams 
and his behavior, Joseph indicated that he considered 
himself entitled to reign over his family. As the 
brothers understood him — erroneously, as we know 
— Joseph's motives were selfish; if not checked, he 
would destroy the family's unity and bring Israel's 
potential to a stillborn end. The brothers feared that 
they had in their midst another Ishmael or Esau, and 
it was their duty to keep him from destroying the 
family [see Overview to Vayeishev], 

They had another reason to distrust his protesta¬ 
tions of innocence. The prophetically endowed 
brothers perceived in Joseph the seed of his descen¬ 
dant Jeroboam, who led the Ten Tribes to secede 
from the Davidic monarchy (I Kings ch. 11-14; see 
pp. 1578-79). Jeroboam began as a truly great sage 
and tzaddik, so much so that after he began to sin, 
God appeared to him, pleading that he repent: 
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[God] said to him, 'Repent, then I and you 
and [David] son of Jesse, will stroll to¬ 
gether in the Garden of Eden .' 

[Jeroboam] answered Him, 'Who will be 
in the lead?' 

[ God] said to him, 'The son of Jesse will 
be in the lead.' 

'If so,' [Jeroboam replied] T refuse' 
(Sanhedrin 102a). 

Jeroboam's secession had been ordained by God 
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Undoubtedly 
Joseph protested 
that he had no 
intention of 
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but his brothers 
would not believe 

him. 


through the prophet Achiyah the Shilonite. God 
ordered Jeroboam to assume the throne because 
Rehoboam, Solomon's son and successor, was un¬ 
worthy of the mantle of David and Solomon. But 
God's command to Jeroboam concluded with the ad¬ 
monition that his reign was not to be permanent — 
D’»*i7 Kb but not for all time — only the 
Davidic dynasty was to be eternal (I Kings 11:29- 
39). Nevertheless, the once righteous Jeroboam could 
not resist the newfound taste of power. Once he 
became king he enjoyed the throne and his per¬ 
quisites. He realized that as long as his subjects con¬ 
tinued to go to the Temple in Jerusalem, the capital 
of Rehoboam's shrunken kingdom, they would 
never shake loose the conviction that the Holy City 
was the true center of the Jewish people. 

Despite the seemingly well-founded suspicion of 
the brothers, God had designated Joseph as the tran¬ 
sitionary leader of the twelve brothers; he was the 
'neck,' the conduit from the Patriarchal Era to the 
Tribal Era. Although the monarchy would fall to 
Judah later on, for the present only Joseph could 
bridge the gap between the Patriarchs and the 
brothers. Undoubtedly Joseph protested that he had 
no intention of usurping what was rightly Judah's, 
but his brothers would not believe him. 

Even twenty-two years later when they were 
tormented and accused by a hard-hearted 'Egyptian 
viceroy,' and they attributed their travail to their 
treatment of Joseph, they did not retract their earlier 
judgment that he must be removed from the family's 
midst through death or servitude. They recognized in 
their travail the Divine hand of punishment for their 
ill treatment of Joseph, but they acknowledged only 
the sin of hardhearted lack of compassion when he 
begged for mercy: 'Indeed we are guilty concerning 
our brother inasmuch as we saw his heartfelt anguish 
when he pleaded with us and we paid no heed' 
(42:21). 

At this point the question becomes difficult 
beyond belief: the brothers were wise and righteous 
people; if they could realize that they were being 
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If they could 
realize that they 
were being 
punished for what 
they did to Joseph, 
why couldn't they 
realize that they 
had misjudged his 
intentions? 


punished for what they did to Joseph, why couldn't 
they realize that they had misjudged his intentions? 
Why did they not recognize the true Joseph even 
when they saw themselves being punished for what 
they had done to him? 

Harav Gedaliah Schorr finds the answer suggested 
subtly in the narrative of the brothers' growing an¬ 
tagonism toward him. When they saw Jacob's par¬ 
tiality toward Joseph, they hated him; when he first 
began to dream of mastery over them, their hatred 
increased (37:4,5,8). As he continued to dream, the 
Torah no longer speaks of hatred; it says they were 
jealous of him (37:11). R' Bachya, Alshich, and Or 
HaChaim explain that they gradually perceived that 
his dreams were not the product of ambitious fan¬ 
tasy, but prophetic indications that he would indeed 
surpass and wield authority over them. Knowing 
that this was so, they should have come to terms with 
Joseph's spiritual majesty — but jealousy prevented 
them from doing so. Had they remained objective 
they would have realized that he had no base, selfish 
designs on anyone, but even a tinge of jealousy — 
and such great people could not have felt more than a 
tinge — warps the judgment of the most august and 
righteous. It affected their judgment enough so that 
they saw in Joseph the worst excesses of Jeroboam, 
and did not consider that Joseph's true character was 
better reflected by such descendants as Joshua. 
Joseph should no more be seen as an earlier Jeroboam 
than Judah should be seen as an earlier King Manas- 
seh the Davidic king whose idolatrous excess led to 
the destruction of the First Temple. 


One On This jealousy may well have had a more far-reach¬ 
ing effect than anyone could have realized. Although 
God had decreed upon Abraham's descendants a 
four-hundred year period that would include three 
conditions: alien-status, servitude, and suffering 
(15:13), it was not known at the time how these years 
would be reckoned and how many years each of the 
three conditions would exist (see comm, to 15:13 and 
ArtScroll Elias Haggadah pp. 95-97). Certainly, not 


They should have 
come to terms with 
Joseph's spiritual 
majesty — but 
jealousy prevented 
them from doing 

so. 


Behalf of 
Many 

This jealousy may 
well have had a 
more far-reaching 
effect than anyone 
could have 
realized. 
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The four hundred 
years began with 
the birth of Isaac; 

even one man, 
apparently, can act 
out the travail 
decreed upon an 
entire people — if 
he represents the 
entire people. 


Jacob lashed out 
with a brief, but 
eloquent, 
recitation of the 
conditions under 
which he had 
labored. 


Joseph, too, spent 
years in Egyptian 
exile and slavery; 
those years, too, 
could have been 
sufficient to defray 
some of the 
suffering. 


every member of the Jewish people need suffer all 
the pangs of exile equally. In Egypt the Levites were 
not enslaved, but they were included in the national 
exile suffered with such intensity by their brethren. 
As the current exile plays itself out in modern times, 
we see clearly that not all Jewish communities fare 
equally. Somehow, however, in the Divine scales all 
Jewish fortunes and ordeals have their place in God's 
total plan. Rashi to 15:13 tells us that the count of 
four hundred years began with the birth of Isaac; 
even one man, apparently, can act out the travail 
decreed upon an entire people — if he represents the 
entire people. 

The Sages teach that Jacob felt entitled to live out 
his life in tranquility after his return to Eretz Y israel 
from Charan (see Rashi and ArtScroll comm, to 
37:1). Pri Tzaddik maintains that Jacob's desire was 
based on a conviction that his multiple ordeals of the 
previous twenty-two years had been of sufficient in¬ 
tensity to comply with the conditions of servitude 
and affliction foretold to Abraham. When he could 
no longer endure Laban's suspicions and presump¬ 
tuous attempts to dominate the founding family of 
Israel, Jacob lashed out with a brief, but eloquent, 
recitation of the conditions under which he had 
labored for him (31:36-42). His tale could well 
qualify as one of 'servitude and affliction' and Jacob 
considered that he had fulfilled those parts of the 
four-hundred-year decree, If so, he reasoned, he 
could ask to live in tranquility from then on. Similar¬ 
ly, we find commentators who hold that the sojourn 
in Egypt was shortened from 400 years to 210 
because the Egyptians imposed as much hardship in 
a relatively short time as had been ordained for the 
full 400 year period. God reckoned otherwise, of 
course. But the reckoning of a Jacob cannot be dis¬ 
missed as frivolous. Undoubtedly his ordeal did 
weigh in God's scales. 

Joseph, too, spent years in Egyptian exile and 
slavery. Had his brothers accepted him as their 
leader, those years, too, could have been sufficient to 
defray some of the suffering decreed upon the family 
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because a king, like a Patriarch, is the heart and em¬ 
bodiment of his people. Had they not been blinded 
by a trace of jealousy, they would have acknowl¬ 
edged him as their head — their temporary king — 
But jealousy and his agony could have represented them all. But 

displaced unity, so 

Joseph suffered as , . r i 

an individual, dividual, not as the representative or the entire na¬ 
tion. It was not until almost nine years after Joseph 
became viceroy of Egypt and provider for the world 
that his brothers were forced to bend their knees to 
him in fulfillment of the dreams they had once 
scorned. 

III. Uses of Diversity 


jealousy displaced unity, so Joseph suffered as an in- 


FrOftl T^Vfferent approaches and strong differences of 

opinion among people seeking the same goal are 
not only unsurprising, they are part of the order of 
creation. The Talmud (Rosh Hashanah 31a) explains 
the bases on which the Sages selected the various dai¬ 
ly psalms sung in the Levite Temple service and in 
our liturgy. For Monday they chose Psalm 48, a com¬ 
position of the sons of Korach: 

... ikd bbrna* 'n bna >DnmK vn m3 wn 

T I ▼ * J f r 

□mby vtpjn? pb’ntp Dip by 
Which [psalm] did they say on the second 
day of the week? 'Great is HASHEM and 
much praised ... [in the city of our God, 
Mount of His Holiness]' (Psalm 48), 
because [on the second day of creation] He 
separated His creations and reigned over 
them (Rosh Hashanah 31a). 

Rashi there explains simply that on the second day 
God spread out the y , j?'}, firmament, to separate the 


Master to 
King 


He ascended to 
reign over His 
newly 
recognizable 
Heavenly sphere, 


lower from the higher waters (Genesis 1:7). At that 
time He was likened to an earthly king in that He 
ascended to reign over His newly recognizable 
Heavenly sphere, just as His human counterpart 


just as His human 
counterpart would 
one day reign in 
Jerusalem. 


would one day reign in Jerusalem. 

R' Tzadok HaKohen (Resisei Laylah ch. 47) ex¬ 
plains in far more detail. The Talmud uses two terms 
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Someone can be a 
'master' in the 
privacy of his 
home , to be a king 
involves having a 
kingdom with all 
its trappings. 


On the second 
day, God 
separated the 
heavenly from the 
earthly. That act of 
separation set in 
motion the infinite 
distinctions of the 

future. 


to express God's mastery over creation. In speaking 
of the first day, before the upper and lower spheres 
were separated from one another, the Talmud calls 
God a U’b#, Ruler or Master. Only after the separa¬ 
tion, on the second day, is He called King. What 
is the difference between the two terms and why does 
one better describe God on the first day and the other 
on the second day? 

As the Sages use these words, the difference 
between the terms is not in the degree of dominion 
they imply, but in the way it is exercised. Someone 
can be a 'master' in the privacy of his home, as long 
as there is no one to oppose him and no conflicting 
people to reconcile. The Hebrew word ■qbn, king, on 
the other hand, implies more than mere domination. 
Almost by definition, to be a king involves having a 
kingdom with all its trappings of local governments, 
armies and police, relations with other powers, and 
countless citizens, each insisting — vocally or in¬ 
wardly — on his needs and rights. In the famous say¬ 
ing of Kad HaKemach, ny nS 3 pK, there is no 
king without a nation. In Aramaic, the word 
means counsel or advice (Daniel 4:24), and it is no 
coincidence that the words for king and counsel are 
almost identical. To exercise the art of statecraft, a 
king must know how to reconcile conflicting in¬ 
terests and disharmonious ideas. For him to survive 
and to make his reign successful, he must be able to 
maneuver the many people with whom he must deal. 

On the first day of creation, God was a U’biy, 
Master, for different levels of intelligence and 
spiritual greatness did not yet exist. But on the se¬ 
cond day, God separated the heavenly from the 
earthly. That act of separation set in motion the in¬ 
finite distinctions of the future, for by that act of 
dividing the waters into two levels of holiness, God 
showed that He wanted His universe to contain dif¬ 
ferent kinds of beings. Just as there would be angels 
and people, sacred and profane, spiritual and 
material, there would be people with infinitely vary¬ 
ing combinations of ability and ideas. They would 
see, understand, and react to things differently. This 
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God is a 'King/ for 
He creates 
conditions that 
make it possible 
for all things to 
serve him in their 
diversity. 


From 
Diversity 
to Strife 


Korach's argument 
stemmed not from 
love of Israel but 
from love of 
Korach. 


is healthy for it is God's glory that diverse people 
serve him in a variety of ways, each in his own mode 
— as long as they function within the guidelines of 
the Torah — just as the celestial and terrestrial waters 
of primeval creation were both legitimate expressions 
of God's will. 

Over such a universe, God is a 'King/ for He 
creates conditions that make it possible for all things 
to serve him in their diversity. Or, as the Chofetz 
Chaim put it to Reb Archik, during their meeting on 
that Sabbath in Russia, there are many paths to the 
Tree of Life, and all lead to the same goal even 
though they start from different points of the circle's 
periphery. 

But by introducing diversity, God also introduced 
the possibility of acrimonious dispute when people 
devise points of view in order to further their own 
selfish ends. When differing parties search for the 
truth and disagree violently over how to come by or 
how to recognize it, the disputants are deserving of 
honor and, indeed, despite their conflicting views, all 
may well have perceived a measure of truth, though 
from different perspectives. 

Of such disputes as those of Beis Hillel and Beis 
Shammai or Rava and Abaye, who disagree dozens 
of times in the Mishnah and Gemara, the Sages say 
□■"n ibK, both this view and that 

. — |- vi -- i * : -- 

view are the words of the living God (Eruvin 13b; 
Gittin 6b). 

But of such a dispute as that of Korach against 
Moses, there is no such praise, only contempt. 
Korach spoke in valid terms; he insisted upon the 
holiness of all Jews — and, indeed, every Jew stood at 
Sinai, heard the word of God, descended from the 
Patriarchs, witnessed daily miracles, absorbed an 
enormous degree of holiness. But Korach's argument 
stemmed not from love of Israel but from love of 
Korach. Had he sincerely sought ways to intensify 
the nation's service of God, Moses would have 
debated him and been able to convince him that the 
Kehunah Gedolah [High Priesthood] was not a 
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Because Korach's 
sons were sincere, 
they were not so 
blinded by selfish 
motives that they 
could not see the 
truth when it 
stared them in the 

face. 


Instead of 
accepting Joseph 
they conspired 
against him. Like 
Korach's sons, 
however, Joseph's 
brothers drew 
back from the 
brink. 


plaything that could be made available to anyone 
who lusted after moments of religious ecstasy. 
Indeed, when Korach first broached his complaint, 
Moses attempted to answer and dissuade him. Only 
when he recognized Korach's insincerity did he dis¬ 
miss him contemptuously and pray for God's 
miraculous intervention [see R' Hirsch to Numbers 
16 : 1 - 11 ]. 

Korach's sons, however, survived. When they 
joined their father in arguing for the holiness of the 
people, their words were not an eloquent disguise for 
hatred, jealousy, and ambition, they sincerely ac¬ 
cepted the argument that all Jews were equally holy 
and Moses and Aaron were unjustly keeping glory 
and power. Because Korach's sons were sincere, they 
repented and withdrew when they saw that God was 
intervening on the side of Moses. They were not so 
blinded by selfish motives that they could not see the 
truth when it stared them in the face. 

Therefore the psalm of the second day, fittingly, 
was one composed by the sons of Korach. The Sages 
chose wisely. On the day when diversity was created, 
we sing a hymn composed by those who proved that 
diversity is truly a virtue if it derives from a sincere 
search for truth and a desire to serve God according 
to one's ability to discern how best to do it. Others 
had searched sincerely, to be sure, but none had been 
more sorely challenged than Korach's sons — who 
followed a potentially great father when he seemed to 
be right, and left him when he was proven wrong. 

The dispute between Joseph and his brothers is 
another case in point. It should never have occurred. 
Instead the relationship within the family should 
have been one of twelve brothers branching out 
within the Patriarchal heritage to beat twelve dif¬ 
ferent paths to the same Tree of Life. God chose 
Joseph, an aristocrat of personal merit, to lead them 
so that their diverse marches would complement, not 
clash with, one another. But instead of respect the 
brothers felt jealousy, and instead of accepting 
Joseph they conspired against him. 

Like Korach's sons, however, Joseph's brothers 
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What the brothers 
did not do was 
demonstrate that 
their essence had 
remained pure and 
righteous. They 
had erred, but not 
become corrupt. 


drew back from the brink. When he revealed himself 
to them in Egypt, they recognized their error and ac¬ 
cepted him as the premier among them. Not that they 
suddenly surrendered their separate modes of Divine 
service. To do so would have been as great a mistake, 
perhaps, as a continued denial of Joseph's superior¬ 
ity, for each was required to serve God according to 
the unique potential with which he had been en¬ 
dowed. Jacob's and Moses' blessings proved that, if 
any proof was necessary. 

What the brothers did do was demonstrate that 
their essence had remained pure and righteous. They 
had erred, but not become corrupt; they had come to 
hate the ambition and danger they perceived in 
Joseph, but not the human being. With the error 
recognized and the perception corrected, the brother¬ 
ly feelings took control and Jacob's family became 
what it had been intended to be when twelve dif¬ 
ferent stones united. 


IV. Judah's Triumph 


Spirit 


There were two 
majestic, royal 
figures among the 
brothers ; Joseph 
and Judah. 


Healing the ^^nother element was necessary. There were two 

majestic, royal figures among the brothers: 
Joseph and Judah. Both were kingly leaders and the 
ancestors of kings, and each embodied an essential 
characteristic of the Jewish people. Simultaneously, 
however, they represented a cleavage that could 
cause inestimable damage to the people. In broad 
historical terms, this danger would seem to have been 
starkest during the period of the first Temple when 
Jeroboam's secession caused a permanent split in the 
nation and led to the eventual exile into oblivion of 
the Ten Tribes. It should not be forgotten, however, 
. that this split first occurred in Jacob's lifetime when 
the brothers rallied to Judah's leadership and 
repulsed Joseph. 

The split had taken place when the brothers' re¬ 
jected Joseph's dreams and his claim to leadership — 
even his claim to brotherhood. The rift endured for 
twenty-two years during which the family of Israel 
was in spiritual limbo, as Jacob received no prophetic 
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Before the tribes 
could coalesce 
again, their leaders 
had to approach 
one another and 
melt the icy barrier 
of suspicion. 


The current exile 
was caused by 
baseless hatred. 
Clearly, Joseph, 
too, was the victim 
of such hatred. 


Judah had been 
speechless and 
resigned; suddenly 
he became 
belligerent and 
argumentative. 
What had 
happened? 


vision and the Torah did not refer to him by his ex¬ 
alted name Israel. Before the tribes could coalesce 
again, their leaders had to approach one another and 
melt the icy barrier of suspicion. As we shall see, the 
reunion of Joseph and Judah brought about the 
redemption of their family from the exile of an¬ 
tagonism and isolation and paved the way for the 
growth of Israel into a great and mighty nation. 

Not only that, but the Midrash also implies that 
the redemption from the current, last exile is fore¬ 
shadowed in the Egyptian experience. Joseph's per¬ 
sonal exile from his family is likened to the national 
history of the last nineteen centuries: if the renewed 
love of those brothers is duplicated by their modern- 
day descendants, our redemption will come, as did 
theirs. Nor is this surprising. The Sages teach that 
the current exile was caused by n^n ntGty, baseless 
hatred. Clearly Joseph, too, was the victim of such 
hatred, and the entire family of Israel suffered, too. 
Their ordeal was ended thanks to a reconciliation, as 
ours would be if its cause were similarly removed. 

When Benjamin was 'exposed' as the thief who 
stole Joseph's silver goblet, the brothers were at a 
complete loss for words. They resigned themselves to 
whatever fate the viceroy's sense of justice or mercy 
would decree. Judah said despairingly, " What can 
we say to my lord? How can we speak? And how can 
we justify ourselves? God has uncovered the sin of 
your servants. Here we are: we are ready to be slaves 
to my lord ..." (44:16). Yet only two verses later, at 
the beginning of Vayigash, we find the same Judah 
approaching Joseph to argue against Joseph's even 
more lenient judgment that no one except for the 
'thief' need be enslaved. Judah had been speechless 
and resigned; suddenly he became belligerent and 
argumentative. What had happened? 

Two things. 


Judah's Pri Tzaddik, citing R' M enachem Azariah of Fano, 
Approach explains that Judah's appeal to Joseph was in reality 

a prayer for God's help. Only a Divine punishment 
could have heaped such harshness against them, so 
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In addition to his 
prayer, Judah 
undertook to 
penetrate to the 
heart of the 
implacable 
viceroy. 


Though all the 
odds were against 
him, Judah 
penetrated. He 
succeeded. 


only God's help could spare them. Judah's words 
were directed to Joseph, but in his heart he was 
speaking to God. [This concept of inner prayer is 
discussed in the Overview to the ArtScroll Siddur.] 
In addition to his prayer, Judah undertook to 
penetrate to the heart of the implacable viceroy. The 
Torah devotes fully seventeen verses to Judah's 
speech, and, in the Torah's terms, this is an excep¬ 
tionally lengthy amount of space. Even with the 
Midrashic expositions, what he said may not strike 
ms as being especially new or compelling. Whether or 
not Judah knew how to reach Joseph's inner feelings 
is beyond dispute — he succeeded. We all know from 
personal experience that sound arguments will not 
necessarily convince someone who, like Joseph, 
wishes not to be convinced. Even when persuasion 
seems to be effective, more often than not the listener 
will be hearing our words as he wishes to hear them, 
not as we wish them to be heard. Nevertheless, 
though all the odds were against him, Judah 
penetrated. He succeeded. And the Sages are lavish 
in their praise of his feat. 

The Zohar and Midrash (Bereishis Rabbah 93:4) 
interpret ITTirp T»Sk W], And Judah approached him 
(44:18), to mean that Judah approached Joseph's in¬ 
nermost depths; the word T’bx implies the most in¬ 
timate sort of association (D'rashos HaRan, Matnos 
Kehunah). The Zohar writes: 

,x*n kt xnnxnxb ,x»bm xnbyn xmnpn 
cprn “jbn irr»x minn "pan ,nn xbn , nrp» { 7 
... ton tn H’nxnxi ton to nnpnx “|bn 
nna ma tom nnpnxn to-npn pn 
ma inbnb xnbu; ma xnbyb ]nu 

tons ,rpbn xnn o v, p n *a ma in"an xnbu; 

nnnx 3py nn ’nm 
[The approach of Judah to Joseph was 
like] the approach of one world to another, 
uniting one with the other so that all would 
become like one. Because Judah who was 
king and Joseph, a king, came close to one 
another ... As a result of their closeness, 
for they came together as one, many 
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How deep are the 
pristine waters of 
counsel that are 
buried deep down 
in the human 
psyche! 


benefits were caused for the world: it 
caused peace for all of the tribes and peace 
among [the brothers], and it caused the 
[prophetic] spirit [of Jacob] to be 
reestablished, as it says, then the spirit of 
their father Jacob was revived (45:27). 

In describing Judah's successful attempt to influ¬ 
ence Joseph, the Midrash (ibid.) likens him to some¬ 
one who came across a well of clear, cool water, but 
had no way to draw the water up. Then a wise man 
came along. He tied one rope to another until he had 
made a rope long enough to lower a bucket into the 
well — and then the delicious water became accessible 
to everyone. In a similar vein, the Midrash cites 
Proverbs (20:5): rqian Wio wx rwy trpny 

Counsel is like deep waters in a man's heart, 
but an understanding man can draw it up. Buried in 
Joseph's heart was a plan to conceal his identity until 
the appropriate moment when he would tell them 
that he was their brother — but Judah tied together 
argument, narrative, and appeal until he drew the 
secret from Joseph, and then the refreshing news 
that not only had Joseph been found but that he was 
still their brother burst forth to refresh the entire 
family. 

It was a confrontation that ended with all the 
brothers acknowledging that Joseph was their 'king,' 
at least for that period of Jewish history — but how 
magnificently regal Judah proved himself to be in 
those tense moments! As noted above, the special 
grace of a king — as opposed to a U’bty, master — is 
that he can coordinate the behavior of so many dif¬ 
ferent people to achieve a harmony between them; 
and the very word [king] is related to the 

Aramaic word [^jp] for nyy, counsel. How deep are 
the pristine waters of counsel that are buried deep 
down in the human psyche! God created man up¬ 
right [i.e. simple, honest, and upright], but they 
sought many intrigues, says Koheles (7:29). Man too 
often deceives himself and builds dream castles of 
perverted logic, but God did not create him that way. 
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Within every man 
is a pool of clear, 
refreshing 
honesty, although 
sometimes it seems 
to be hopelessly 
beyond reach. 


Joseph wanted to 
restrain himself, 
but he could not 
Judah had stripped 
away his harsh 
exterior. 


Deep down within every man is a pool of clear, 
refreshing honesty, although sometimes it seems to 
be hopelessly beyond reach. Then, sometimes, a 
Judah comes along — an rmnn man of under¬ 
standing — and finds ways to bring it to the surface. 

This Judah did to Joseph, exercising the wisdom 
and tact of the most profound king. The Torah 
implies unmistakably that Joseph did not wish to 
reveal his identity as yet. As Ramban explains (see 
comm.), Joseph considered it his obligation to bring 
about the fulfillment of his dreams; they were a 
prophecy and he was the prophet to whom they were 
addressed. As such, he was charged with doing 
everything necessary to bring his entire family — in¬ 
cluding Jacob — to Egypt to bow to him. This was 
one reason why he continued his harsh demeanor for 
so long and why he had Benjamin brought to Egypt. 
Judah succeeded so well in breaking down Joseph's 
resistance that pSNnn 1 ? b'D] kV), Joseph could not 
restrain himself (45:1) — Joseph wanted to restrain 
himself, but he could not. Judah had stripped away 
his harsh exterior and exposed him as a loving 
brother and son. 


V. Plower and Harvester 

ufiy i 'n DK3 D’Ka nan smin 1 * rbn utt 1 *] 

“ - \ l 1 T • T ▼ ▼ '* # 

.qpi’ n? narpa ,rnin* nj unirt .nypa urnn 

Judah approached him: Behold days are 
coming — the words of HASHEM — when 
the plower will approach the harvester 
(Amos 9:13). The ' plower ' is Judah. The 
'harvester' is Joseph (Bereishis Kabbah 
93:5). 

Two Ways nr^ e verse selected by the Midrash describes the 
to Sanctify X future redemption. After a long and discouraging 

litany of Israel's shortcomings and its agonizing de¬ 
scent into the throes of exile, Amos proclaimed that 
redemption would come and there would be such 
prosperity that by the time one year's harvest was 
over it would be time for the next year's plowing. 
The joining together of harvest and plowing would 
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The Midrash 
describes the 
meeting of the two 
brotherly 'kings/ 
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the plower and 
Joseph to the 
harvester. 


Though he 
sanctified the 
Name by his 
steadfastness and 
' courage, he did it 
in privacy, not 
making an impact 
on broad masses. 


be a symbol of joy and deliverance, and it is in the 
same terms that the Midrash describes the meeting of 
the two brotherly 'kings/ likening Judah to the 
plower and Joseph to the harvester. Why? If we can 
understand this, we will have come a long way in un¬ 
derstanding the destiny and goals of Israel. 

ib iD’pim pqt nppa u^ny d# vi?.y f]pv» 
d# vi.p.V n"nrr .rrnpn by tntpp net* niK 
by mu; by iba tcjpo) rpT /opn-iaa ovptp 

.n"apn 

Joseph, who sanctified God's Name in 
privacy, merited that one letter of the 
Name of the Holy One, Blessed is He, 
would be added to his name. Judah, who 
sanctified God's Name publicly, merited 
that he would be called entirely by the 
Name of the Holy One, Blessed is He 
(Sotah 36b). 

Joseph was sorely tempted by the seductive wife 
of Potiphar, his master, but despite her near success, 
Joseph remained strong and spurned her (see ch. 39 
and Overview to Vayeishev). In recognition of his 
merit, the letter n from God's Four-Letter Name was 
added to Joseph's name, as we find in Psalms 81:6 
that that he is called Yehoseph [t]ptrn]. Though he 
sanctified the Name by his steadfastness and 
courage, he did it in privacy, not making an impact 
on broad masses of people, so he was rewarded with 
only one letter of the Divine Name; it was inserted 
into his name in a hardly noticeable manner, and 
only one time in Scripture is it found. 

Harav Gedaliah Schorr notes that the name 
Yehoseph, which already had the letters 1 and 1, thus 
contained three letters of the Name: 1 ,n ,\ The last n 
of the Four-Letter Name is lacking, quite ap¬ 
propriately, because, in Kabbalistic terms, that letter 
allludes to the attribute of rvobp, God's Kingship, 
the attribute that signifies public awareness of His 
power, just as a human king's authority is acknow¬ 
ledged throughout his realm. Joseph did not bring 
God's power to public awareness, so the final letter 
of the Name could not be awarded to him. 
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different. He 
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Heritage 


When he was 
born, his mother, 
Leah, felt a special 
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Judah's characteristic was different. He sanctified 
God's Name publicly, the Talmud explains, when 
Nachshon ben Aminadav, the leader of Judah, set an 
example for the entire Jewish nation by being the 
first to plunge into the Sea of Reeds. When Israel 
found itself pinned against the sea by Pharaoh's pur¬ 
suing army, the Jews, understandably, were afraid. If 
they advanced they would drown, if they turned 
back they would face the full armed might of Egypt. 
The people were gripped by indecision, but 
Nachshon walked directly into the water and kept 
going until it nearly covered him — then the sea split. 
Nachshon of Judah was instrumental in one of 
history's greatest sanctifications of God's Name. 
Because God was so exalted by a member of Judah, 
all four letters of the Name are found in Yehudah 
[rnirr], with only the letter T inserted in the middle. 

The matter of Judah's name is instructive, for the 
Talmud explains the presence of four of its letters by 
referring to an event that occurred more than 250 
years after he was born. Furthermore, the Torah 
gives a different reason for his name. When he was 
born, his mother, Leah, felt a special surge of 
gratitude to God. Jacob's family knew that he was 
destined to have twelve sons; since he would have 
four wives, each of them could be expected to bear 
three sons. When Leah had her fourth, she exulted: 
rmm mu/ ntop p by # n rnix Dygn, 'This time , 

T I T Pf w 

let me gratefully praise HASHEM.' Therefore she 
named him Judah (29:35; see comm, and footnote). 
[The Hebrew name Yehudah is related to riK^ln, 
praiseful thanks.] Having a fourth son meant that 
she had been granted a greater than expected share in 
the building of the Jewish people and she used her 
baby's name as a vehicle to express her thanks. 

If so, why does the Talmud say that Judah bears 
God's Name because of the example his descendant 
set at the sea? 

The principle illustrated by this incident is ap¬ 
plicable to many of the lessons the Sages teach us 
about Scriptural and post-Scriptural events. Often 
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we find that characteristics of a nation or ruler are at¬ 
tributed to its ancestor. The Syrian-Greeks who at¬ 
tempted to impose their will upon Israel at the time 
of Chanukah are said to be carrying on, though in a 
perverse way, the heritage of their ancestor Yapheth 
[see Overviews to Noach and Chanukah]. The 
Roman Empire, which descended from Esau-Edom, 
is seen by the Sages as carrying on its ancestor's 
hatred for Israel. Must we assume, however, that the 
Syrian officer who set up a Greek gymnasium and 
idols in the area of the Temple was aware of the 
heritage of Yapheth — or that he even knew he was 
Yapheth's descendant? Did every Roman soldier, or 
even his commander, know the story of Esau and 
Jacob? Surely the Sages meant no such thing. 

Harav Schorr explains that the Sages, who 
received the God-given tradition of Scriptural in¬ 
terpretation, taught us that certain characteristics are 
endemic to a people, rather than merely products of a 
changeable environment or temporary conditions. 
For example, a blind or deaf couple will give birth to 
children who can see and hear. An amputee or 
someone born without a limb will give birth to 
healthy children. This proves that the blindness, 
deafness, or limblessness of parents is not a genetic 
condition. But parents will transfer their color and 
other racial characteristics to their children. 

Obviously, some characteristics are hereditary 
while others are not. Similarly, some spiritual traits, 
the Sages teach, remain with a nation. Not all the na¬ 
tions descended from Yapheth were equal heirs of 
his love of beauty and culture, but Yavan, the 
ancestor of Greece, was, and this legacy showed itself 
in Greece and in the Syrian-Greek's insistence on 
replacing the life of Torah with the "torah" of 
Greece. Rome inherited Esau's hatred of Jacob and 
became the nemesis of Israel. Similarly, Jacob's bless¬ 
ings of his sons revealed what characteristics would 
be innate in them. We cannot take it upon ourselves 
to say that every person mentioned in the Torah 
would pass on his nature to his descendants a thou¬ 
sand years into the future; but the Sages knew when 
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this was the case and they revealed this knowledge 
when they considered it appropriate. In a sense, this 
is similar to contemporary analyses of events based 
on historical trends and biases of individual nations. 
For example, a conflict between Russia and China 
would be explained in terms of ancient antagonisms 
rather than current conditions alone; or Latin at¬ 
titudes might be explained in terms of national 
temperament rather than issues. 

When the Sages say that Judah bore God's Name 
because of Nachshon's act, they are revealing to us 
that Judah, the person and the tribe, had the mission 
of sanctifying God's Name in public.Thus, another 
Jew who sanctified the Name might have done so as 
an outgrowth of his personal development and great¬ 
ness, but when Nachshon rose to the occasion he did 
so as a scion of Judah. 

What is the essence of Judah, the inner source of his 
exalted mission? That we can see from the story of 
his birth. Leah named him as a symbol of her 
gratitude. As Rashi (29:35) puts it, she said ’nby} 
nlilnb ’b W nnyra ’pbma “ini’. Since / have taken 

T *1 •* F I •* *• 

more than my share , it is incumbent upon me to give 
grateful praise. As Chiddushei HaRim so beautifully 
put it, that declaration of Leah expressed Judah's es¬ 
sence — 7 have taken more than my share.' Judah 
would be numerous, powerful, prestigious, regal, 
wealthy. Judah would have a Nachshon, a David, a 
Solomon, a Hezekiah; Judah would have a Messiah 
and bring about the final redemption of all mankind. 
Nevertheless, Judah would always say, 'I have taken 
more than my share.' He would never ascribe his 
greatness to himself, nor would he insist on the 
prerogatives that might be due him. Judah, the man 
and the tribe, had one goal in his life: to sanctify 
God's Name. His very birth caused an expression of 
overpowering gratitude based on Leah's feeling that 
she had received more than she deserved. But let us 
go a layer deeper. Leah only expressed gratitude, but 
the newborn Judah was the cause of her realization — 
he was the very essence of ascribing everything to 
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God's will, God's generosity, God's mercy. 

It was not enough for Judah privately to 
acknowledge that everything came from God. His 
mission was to be Icing — and a monarch must 
proclaim and infiltrate his beliefs and principles 
throughout the realm, he must inculcate different 
kinds of people with them in order to create unity 
within diversity. Nachshun's act was the most public 
sanctification of the Name that had taken place up to 
that point, but even there Judah had shown the way. 
His moment came after Tamar proved that he — 
Judah — was the father of her unborn twins (38:6- 
26). It is interesting to note that Judah's test was not 
whether or not he would live with the woman who, 
unknown to him, was really Tamar; that he had to 
do. She awaited him at a crossroads and tried to 
tempt him, but: 

Rabbi Yochanan said , Judah sought to 
pass by Tamar. The Holy One, Blessed is 
He, dispatched the angel of lust to waylay 
him. The angel said to Judah, 'Where are 
you going? [If you pass this woman by] 
from where will kings arise, from where 
will great men arise?' Then he [Judah] 
turned to her by the way — he was coerced, 
against his good sense (Bereishis Rabbah 
85:8). 

Unlike Joseph whose test was whether he could 
resist the blandishments of his master's wife, there 
was no question that Judah was required to marry 
Tamar. Because he would not have done it on his 
own, an angel was dispatched to remove his resolve 
and force him to act. Obviously then, he was not ex¬ 
pected to ignore Tamar — what then was his test? 

When Tamar was being taken to her public execu¬ 
tion as penalty for her presumed 'adultery,' she 
presented proof that no adultery had taken place — 
that the man was Judah himself. Picture the scene. 
She had been adjudged in the court established by 
Shem. Among the judges were Isaac, Jacob, and 
Judah. Multitudes came to see the judgment carried 
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out upon the 'immoral' woman who dared besmirch 
the name of Abraham's sacred family. And there she 
confronted Judah! Why hadn't she told him the 
truth privately, before the trial and the death 
penalty? No one knew, perhaps not even Judah, that 
an angel had intervened — was it fair to humiliate 
him so, now, in so large a forum? Couldn't Judah 
find some way to save her life without acknowledg¬ 
ing his guilt? Surely, some pretext could have been 
found to show last minute mercy. Surely Judah could 
have confided in Isaac and Jacob, who would have 
saved Tamar without disgracing him. 

Judah recognized that his moment of challenge 
had come and, presumably, that Tamar's earlier 
reticence was a necessary step in constructing the test 
that he must now confront. Remember — Judah's 
primary mission was not to do good and refrain from 
sin. His mission was to proclaim that every achieve¬ 
ment was God's gift and that God's Name must be 
sanctified publicly whatever the cost. 

Nachshon was ready to display his faith even if it 
might cost him his life — Judah went further. He ad¬ 
mitted the truth even though it could cost him his 
dignity, his self-respect, his reputation. Many a 
kingdom has been lost, many rivers of blood have 
been spilled for the sake of honor. Not Judah. Judah 
stood up before everyone and let it be known that a 
Jew will not permit a wrong to be done or a person to 
be hurt because of his error or to salvage his dignity. 
Yes — he could have found a way to save her without 
disgracing himself, but that would have forfeited the 
opportunity to sanctify God's Name publicly. 
Instead, Judah made the admission that proved him 
worthy of leadership in God's eyes, if not in the eyes 
of the stunned onlookers of Canaan. 

The strength of Judah lay in his readiness to be a 
willing receptacle of God's talent, blessing, and 
responsibility while ascribing nothing to himself. His 
very name indicates this quality. The Hebrew spell¬ 
ing of Judah's name, fTjirp, contains the sacred four- 
letter name of God — plus one more letter, a n, dalet. 
The word bn, dal, in Hebrew means a pauper. Judah 
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has within himself the majesty of his Creator; his 
kingship is no less than the Kingship, in a mortal 
guise, of God Himself, — in his own eyes, however, 
Judah remains bl, a pauper. No matter how exalted 
his position, whatever he has is an undeserved gift of 

God. 

David, first of the Judean kings and model for all 
his successors, embodies the same concept in his 
name. It begins with dalet and ends with dalet. For all 
his grandeur and achievement, for all the love his 
Maker bore for him and the holiness that made even 
the blood of his war victims seem like holy offerings 
before the altar of God, David, from beginning to 
end, considered himself a pauper, an impoverished 
mortal who carried only the gifts of God, but nothing 
of his own. The future Mashiach is described by 
Zechariah as "linn by Mini ^y, a poor man riding a 
donkey. He will finally fulfill the purpose of creation 
by bringing the Kingdom of Heaven to earth and by 
crowning God as King of all mankind — but he is a 
pauper riding the humblest of domestic beasts of 
burden. 

Such kings represent the final stage of revelation. 
They are themselves but an embodiment of God's 
will on earth. 

When Leah gave birth to her fourth son, she gave 
special thanks because God had given her more than 
her share. That is why Jews are called Yehudim 
(implying that they are descended from Judah) no 
matter what tribe they belong to. Even Mordechai, a 
Benjaminite, is referred to in Megillas Esther as 
Mordechai haYehudi. We are Yehudim because we 
always thank God for giving us more than our share, 
more than we deserve. The Jew is ever conscious of 
the graciousness and mercy of God. To him, health, 
prosperity — life itself — are never his by right; he 
thanks God for everything, for it is all an undeserved 
gift (Chidushei HaRim in Sefer haZechus ; see Over¬ 
view to Ruth). 

The prophet alludes to Judah with the term 
plower. In discussing the forbidden labors of Sab¬ 
bath, the Talmud defines the purpose of plowing as 
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receive seeds. Judah's mission was a public one: to 
soften the hearts of his fellow Jews so that they 
would be receptive to the word of God and the 
teachings of the Torah. Judah and his tribe 'plowed' 
through their personal example of negating 
themselves, ascribing nothing to themselves, work¬ 
ing for their people, and sanctifying their Maker. 

Some of R' Bachya's comments on Jacob's bless¬ 
ings of Judah (49:12) are illustrative of this concept: 

— He notes that the letter zayin is not found in the 
five verses of the blessing. The word pT [zayin] 
means armament, and the prime expression of 
Judah's blessing is that God's Presence be so ob¬ 
viously with him that he would require no army to 
conquer his foes. In the time of Hezekiah, for exam¬ 
ple, prayer and repentance were sufficient, for God 
responded by causing the massive, terrifying army of 
Sennacherib to die in their camp overnight. Can 
there be a better example of a plower making the 
world receptive to God's word and able to see His 
hand? 

— Aside from the four letters of the Name, Judah's 
name contains a 1, which has the numerical value of 
four. This is a reminder that he was the fourth son of 
Leah — and his birth provoked her to exclaim with 
joy and gratitude, 'I have taken more than my share!' 

— Judah was blessed with abundant wine, an allu¬ 
sion to the Kiddush of Sabbath. Kiddush is our 
testimony that God created heaven and earth in six 
days and rested on the seventh. Its recitation is an ex¬ 
tension of Judah's mission that God's greatness be 
proclaimed and His Name sanctified. 

Judah's quintessential heir was David who, 
despite his personal greatness and achievement, 
proclaimed tf/’K kV) riybin ’DiK, l am but a worm, not 
a man, and who became Israel's teacher par excel¬ 
lence in the art of self-effacing prayer and repen¬ 
tance. Just as Judah was forced into his predicament 
with Tamar so that he would proclaim publicly that 
she was right and he was wrong, so David's humilia¬ 
tion with BathSheba was caused from Above so that 
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Joseph's role was different. He was exemplified by 
one who harvests, discarding everything except what 
is absolutely useful. As the bridge between the 
Patriarchs and his brothers, Joseph stood on a higher 
level of perception and service. His was the intimate 
communion with God, the higher wisdom that would 
not permit sin. Therefore his challenge was different 
from Judah's. When he was tempted, he would have 
been accounted a failure had he succumbed and then 
tried to sanctify the Name by a public acknowledg¬ 
ment. Joseph was more so he had to do more. 

As described at length in the Overview to 
Vayeishev, Joseph was the son who was most like 
Jacob and was therefore his spiritual heir. His 
greatness was such that only the great Jacob could 
fully perceive it, and it was for this reason that he 
was charged with the leadership of the family, to be 
the surrogate Jacob, so to speak. The Jewish nation 
was moving from the level of Patriarchs — trium¬ 
virate whose every act and gesture was a guidepost 
for the future history of Israel — to the august but 
lower level of the tribal ancestors. 

Despite the greatness of Jacob's twelve sons, they 
were not Abrahams, Isaacs, nor Jacobs, and they 
needed someone who could 'cushion the descent,' as 
it were, from the lofty spiritual world of the 
Patriarchs. Joseph was the one; he was on a plane 
between that of his father and that of his brothers 
and it was for that reason that he could give birth to 
tribal ancestors, a privilege denied any of his 
brothers. That his sons Ephraim and Manasseh were 
named to the status of tribes (48:5) is no mean tribute 
to Joseph. However one understands Jacob's motives 
in so honoring Ephraim and Manasseh, one fact 
must remain clear — the Three Patriarchs and the 
Twelve Tribal Ancestors represent two distinct levels 
in the strata of Jewish history. Just as no one could 
aspire to join the triumvirate of the Patriarchs, no 
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one of a later generation could climb to parity with 
the twelve brothers — except for Ephraim and 
Manasseh. If only a Jacob could be the father of the 
tribal ancestors, then only someone approaching him 
could be the father of two who were the equal of 
Jacob's sons. Indeed, the Talmudic Sages teach that 
Joseph was worthy to be the father of twelve sons 
who would be the equals of the tribal ancestors 
(Sotah 36b). 

In this sense, the Kabbalists refer to Joseph as the 
possessor of nKby mpan, higher wisdom , while 
Judah, the other leader of the brothers, was the pos¬ 
sessor of nt<nn nnpn, lower wisdom. Joseph, the 
monarch with heavenly wisdom, sanctifies God's 
Name in privacy, for he dares not permit sin to tar¬ 
nish him. God's higher wisdom does not consort 
with sin, even to serve as the vehicle for repentance 
and self-negation. 

This wisdom represents God, the Source of life, 
and because it does, Joseph's challenge took the form 
of sexual passion. Man's strongest drive is also his 
most sublime for it is the source of life itself. God 
commands Israel to affix the seal of ttnj? n*H3, His 
holy covenant , on the organ that produces life, there¬ 
by signifying that the Jew harnesses his most animal¬ 
like passions to the service of God, to produce the 
sort of life He desires. Joseph epitomized this goal, 
and for that reason he was uniquely honored with 
the title Joseph the Tzaddik. That title was given him 
not merely for maintaining his saintliness in Egypt — 
though that was no small achievement — but for the 
manner in which he did so. 

The person who exemplifies such wisdom and 
behavior is fittingly called “iyip, the harvester , 
because he discards all the unavoidable trivia of life 
on earth and cuts through to the essence and purpose 
of existence. 


Two As we have seen above, the Sages liken the climactic 

Redemptions mee h n g between Joseph and Judah, the harvester 

and the plower, to Amos' prophecy regarding the 
End of Days. There are times when Israel must look 
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to the plower and there are times when it must look 
to the harvester, times when its primary duty is to 
proclaim God's Name to the multitudes and times 
when it must draw itself in and sanctify his Name 
within the privacy of its own four cubits and its most 
intimate behavior. 

The redemption of Jacob's family from inner tur¬ 
moil and its loss of the spirit of prophecy began 
when Judah approached the innermost recesses of 
Joseph's being and wrenched from him the admis¬ 
sion that he was Joseph and had remained their 
brother throughout the ordeal that had required him 
to display rage rather than love. It was a confronta¬ 
tion that began in anger and ended in embrace — and 
only then could the process go forward that would 
unite Jacob's family and prepare it for nationhood 
and the acceptance of the Torah. So it will be on that 
long awaited day when Israel's inner wounds and 
schisms will heal and — in the prophecy so aptly 
chosen for the Haftarah of Vayigash — Ephraim shall 
not envy Judah and Judah shall not oppress Ephraim 
(Isaiah 11:13). When the plower and the harvester 
approach one another with good will and under¬ 
standing, when they recognize that Israel at peace 
with itself has much to learn from each of its 
members, then Redemption will be upon us. 


Travail and Earlier we noted that the Sages assigned Psalm 48 as 
Birth the song of Monday because the second day of crea¬ 
tion was the time when God put into motion the 
diversity that could lead to healthy tension or 
destructive discord. Very fittingly, the Midrash 
(Bereishis Rahhah 93:2) applies part of the psalm to 
the confrontation of Judah and Joseph. The psalm 
says (vs. 5-7): For behold the kings [i.e., Judah and 
Joseph] assembled, they raged together [i.e., Judah 
and Joseph were enraged at each other]. They [i.e., 
the other brothers] saw and were forthwith 
astounded, they were terrified and fled in haste . 
Trembling gripped them there ... 

The Midrash expounds that the other ten brothers 
said: 
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Kings [i.e., Judah and Joseph] are con¬ 
testing with one another , what affair is it 
of ours? It is proper for a king to contest 
with a king. 

The psalm's eloquent depiction of commoners 
gripped with terror as their monarchs rage at one 
another helps us visualize the electric tension that 
gripped the palace as Judah advanced upon the 
facade of hostility and majesty that Joseph had 
thrown up to shield his identity from his brothers. 
But the Midrash does not tell us how the same psalm 
foreshadows the happy outcome. Harav Schorr was 
fond of finding a postscript to the Midrash in an 
anecdote told about Rabbi Akiva Eiger, of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Posen. 

At a wedding in the company of distinguished 
rabbis, Rabbi Eiger and the others became embroiled 
in a Talmudic discussion, grew animated and 
heated; this led to raised voices and high emotions. 
Such is the nature of Talmudic disputation, which 
the Sages praise saying that when scholars seek the 
truth and argue in its pursuit the end result of their 
clash is love and companionship Dm dk]. But 

the laymen, unacquainted with the world of 
Talmudic debate, stood aghast as they watched the 
great rabbis 'shouting disrespectfully at one 
another.' Rabbi Eiger noticed their discomfort and 
lightheartedly explained with the words of Psalm 48: 

'The kings assembled and rage together — for, as 
the Talmud explains, JKE, who are the true 

kings? — the Torah scholars. But they, the onlookers, 
are astounded and terrified at this spectacle. They 
flee from what they think is a lack of courtesy and 
they tremble in the presence of such conduct. But 
they fail to realize that the outcome of the noisy dis¬ 
cussion is, as the verse concludes, nibl”? b’rr, con¬ 
vulsions like a woman in birth travail. 

'Do not be put off by the shouting and convul¬ 
sions,' Rabbi Eiger told the people. 'It is like a mother 
in labor. The result of her shocking agony and 
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frightful cries of pain is a new life. Similarly, the 
struggles and debates of scholars create new life in 
the form of a better understanding of God's Torah.' 

Harav Schorr would say that Rabbi Akiva Eiger's 
witty soothing of perplexed townspeople should be 
understood as if it were one of his Talmudic glosses. 
He is giving us the conclusion that the Midrash 
implies, perhaps, but does not say: the brothers 
withdrew in fear and perplexity as the two kings, 
Judah and Joseph, engaged in a tournament that 
seemed as if it could destroy them both. What was 
the result? It ended like the labor pains of a mother — 
with the joy of renewed life. A plower and a 
harvester came together, joy and prophecy returned 
to Jacob, and a journey began that would end at Sinai 
and Jerusalem. 


VI. Survival in Exile 


Jaco b 's 
Trepidation 


True the brothers 
had told him the 
good news that his 
favorite son had 
not changed, but 
Jacob had to 
wonder. 


TA7e can only imagine the foreboding that mingled 
' * with Jacob's joy as he heard that Joseph was 
still alive and — more important — that his favorite 
son had remained the same Joseph even thought he 
had risen to power in the midst of a country 
notorious for its debauchery [see comm, to 45:26- 
27]. True the brothers had told him the good news 
that his favorite son had not changed, but Jacob had 
to wonder. Joseph's role was to embody riNby rnppn, 
higher wisdom, to resist temptation, to maintain his 
bond with the source of life, and to be but a step 
below the Patriarchs. In all these roles, he had been 
superior to his brothers, but if they had not 
perceived his stature when he lived in Canaan and 
studied at Jacob's feet, how could they be expected to 
perceive it throught the royal robes of Egypt? Just as 
they had been blinded before by jealousy, so they 
might be blinded now by the happiness of their dis¬ 
covery. People have a way of seeing what they want 
to, and the brothers could be pardoned if they 
wanted to see a Joseph unaffected by the wrong they 
had done him. But most important, Joseph's spiritual 
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expect that a son 
torn from his 
loving father 
would make a 
special effort not 
to forget his 
father's last words. 


What could he 
learn from Eber 
that Isaac could 
not teach him? 


stature was such that even in the best of circum¬ 
stances, only a Jacob was qualified to be its true 
judge. 

Let us imagine that after a disappearance of over 
twenty years, the son of a great tzaddik is discovered 
— he has become the prime minister of the Soviet 
Union. Would not his father's happiness be 
dampened by fears that the son's scholarship, 
righteousness, and fear of God could not have 
remained untainted by his environment and 
position? The standards at the peak of government, 
especially in an atheistic or idolatrous country are 
not the same as those of the academy. 

Nevertheless, there was enough meaningful com¬ 
fort in the brothers' news to rejuvenate Jacob's 
spirits sufficiently to bring a return of his prophetic 
spirit even before he saw Joseph with his own eyes 
(45:27). As Rashi notes, Joseph had transmitted 
through his brothers the last Torah teaching he had 
learned from Jacob, as proof that he had retained the 
knowledge that set him above the rest of the family. 
Surely there is more to this than appears on the sur¬ 
face. It would not be unreasonable to expect that a 
son torn from his loving father would make a special 
effort not to forget his father's last words. Many a 
child who drifted far from his parents' way of life 
can repeat their last words verbatim, especially if the 
circumstances of their separation, like Joseph's from 
Jacob, were so sudden and tragic. 

Harav Yaakov Kaminetzky notes the ap¬ 

parent strangeness of Jacob's decision to spend four¬ 
teen years at the Academy of Shem and Eber before 
going on to Laban (see comm, to 26:10). His parents 
had sent him to Paddan Aram to escape Esau's wrath 
and seek a mate, but, at the age of sixty-three, he 
made a lengthy detour tor the sole purpose of study¬ 
ing Torah. Already when he was a child the Torah 
describes Jacob as a studious boy who spent his time 
in the halls of Torah (25:27). All his life he had had 
Isaac as a teacher — what could he learn from Eber 
that Isaac could not teach him? 
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Torah of Sh'lah and Alshich explain that apparently Jacob's 
Exile scholarship needed an embellishment beyond what 
he had received from Isaac, one that he could not be 
without if he were to survive his exile with Laban. In 
the home of Isaac, Jacob had studied in the holiest 
possible atmosphere, the sort of rarefied environ¬ 
ment that could hardly be compromised by the 
deleterious influences of exile. 

True, all of Isaac's life was included in the four 
hundred years of exile foretold to Abraham, but that 
was true only as concerned the attitude displayed 
toward him by his neighbors: sometimes it was 
hostile, more often it consisted of bare tolerance with 


a touch of disdain, but it fell short of the respectful 
reverence shown Abraham throughout his tenure in 
The exile endured Canaan. So the exile endured by Isaac was an exter- 

b K /sflfl , c T flS an nal thing — expressed more by an occasional sneer or 

external thing - ° n i 11111 

expressed by an contention over wells, but it never included hostility 
occasional sneer or Q f a dangerous sort or the plight of being a total 

contention over . ° 1 1 ° . . 

wells, foreigner m a strange land. Most important, it never 
affected the quality of his life. In and around Isaac's 
home there was never an exile: his tent was a sanc¬ 


tuary, his study the chariot of the Shechinah, his 
family a miniature Temple, insulated and secure 
from the idolatrous, immoral surroundings. 

Jacob, however, was called upon to endure exile — 
not figurative nor symbolic — stark, real, hostile, 
dangerous exile in a foreign land, under the sway of a 
conniving, swindling Laban, who did not hesitate to 
voice barely veiled threats when his ire was aroused 
(31:28) or to state flatly that only at his pleasure 
could Jacob marry and raise a family — and expect to 
keep it (29:25-28; 31:43). Jacob would spend over 
twenty years of his life with the knowledge that his 
brutish, violent brother had vowed to kill him, and 


That was exile! An 
exile not defined 
by subtleties, like 
Isaac's, but one 
that the most 
unsophisticated 
observer could 
recognize only too 

well 


when he was finally returning to Erefz Yisrael with 
his large family and huge flocks of livestock and ser¬ 
vants — Jacob would learn that Esau was marching at 
the head of a sizable army to exact his vengeance. 

That was exile! An exile not defined by subtleties, 
like Isaac's, but one that the most unsophisticated 
observer could recognize only too well. To face an 
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From Isaac he 
learned the Torah 
of Eretz Y israel; 
from Eber he 
learned the Torah 
of exile. 


exile in such inhospitable surroundings and among 
such unsavory people, Jacob needed preparations of 
a sort that Isaac and Rebeccah could not afford. Life 
among saints does not prepare one to cope with bar¬ 
barians. Jacob had grown up in the holiness of Eretz 
Y israel with a father who had never left the Holy 
Land — the Land Jacob was now forced to leave, 
completely on his own. For such an ordeal Jacob 
needed new spiritual underpinnings. For that he 
went to the Academy of Eber, there to study Torah 
for fourteen uninterrupted years in preparation for 
an exile harsher than any Isaac ever knew. From 
Isaac he learned the Torah of Eretz Y israel; from 
Eber he learned the Torah of exile. 

That Jacob taught the Torah to Joseph, we know; 
the Sages tell us that Joseph was his father's premier 
student and this was one of the reasons Jacob loved 
him so (see comm, to 37:3). In describing what Jacob 
had taught Joseph, the Sages say: mabn ba 
lb npn npjrb "I3jn Dttf noaitf, all the laws that [the 

I ▼ T t I m i ■ : v ^ i t v w 

Academy of] Shem and Eber transmitted to Jacob, he 
transmitted to [Joseph ] (Bereishis Rabbah 84:8; 
Rashi to 37:3). In one of those prophetic insights by 
which God sprinkled meaning into every act of the 
Patriarchs, He influenced Jacob to teach the Torah of 
Shem and Eber to Joseph. Jacob did not know that 
Joseph would need the Torah of exile even more than 
he had, but when the seventeen-year old leader of 
Israel's next epoch was dispatched to his own 
twenty-two year exile, the 'harvester' had amassed 
the stories of spiritual food he would need during the 
agonizing years while he prepared for the task of 
nourishing a famine-stricken world. 

When Joseph sent back word that he was still 
alive, he knew that Jacob would want to know what 
kind of Joseph was still alive — had Joseph's soul 
survived with his body? So Joseph's message was a 
recitation of the last law Jacob had taught him. 
Perhaps even the choice of that law was Divinely in¬ 
spired. The subject was npny nbiy (Deuteronomy 
21:1-9), the ritual symbolizing that the elders of a 
city bear responsibility to provide lodging, food, and 
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Eber had 
succeeded in 
preparing a second 
Jew for the rigors 
of exile. 
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How could they 
become the 
playthings of a 
paranoid, sadistic 
viceroy? 


Then the Egyptian 
viceroy said 7 am 
Joseph' — and the 
questions 
disappeared! 


safe passage for wayfarers. By signaling his brothers 
to tell Jacob that he still remembered, Joseph was 
declaring, in effect, that the teachings of Eber had 
succeeded in preparing a second Jew for the rigors of 
exile, and that Jacob had not fallen short in carrying 
out his duty to Joseph, his son who had been a lonely 
wayfarer for so long. 

True, Jacob could not be satisfied until he saw 
Joseph with his own eyes, but that message went far 
enough toward removing his anxiety that he could 
again receive prophecy after a twenty-two year lapse. 

The episode of Joseph's revelation to his brothers 
contains another portent for the future Redemption. 
Familiarity has dulled our perception of the anguish 
Joseph's brothers felt before Joseph's uttered those 
electrifying words: c]pV> ■»:«, / am Joseph. 

The brothers had"seen Jacob's unrelieved suffering 
for twenty-two years. They were responsible for 
Joseph's disappearace — perhaps death — and now 
they were being punished for it. They had taken 
Benjamin, too, from his father — would Jacob sur¬ 
vive another loss? Even if Judah were to take Ben¬ 
jamin's place, they would lose their leader. How 
could they, the heirs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
become the playthings of a paranoid, sadistic 
viceroy? Was Benjamin truly a thief? Jacob had been 
told by God that the destiny of Israel depended on 
twelve righteous tribal ancestors, and now it was all 
crumbling. So many thoughts tortured them. So 
many questions without answers. 

Then the Egyptian viceroy said 'I am Joseph' — 
and the questions disappeared! In a flash of lightn¬ 
ing, God's plan took shape before their eyes and 
twenty-two years of trauma became the framework 
upon which nationhood, growth, and redemption 
were being built. There was no stolen cup, no lost 
brother, no crumbled destiny, no fratricide. There 
was unity, recognition that Joseph had been right all 
along, and there was still time for them to accept him 
in the role in which God had cast him. 

More important. Harvester and Plower had met. 
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Someday, perhaps 
even today, God 
will reveal Himself 
and His plan, as 
Joseph did then. 


Can this be? 

Surely. It 
happened in Egypt 
— when a plower 
broke through the 
icy reserve of a 
harvester, the ■ 
edifice of doubt 
crumbled like a 
house of cards. 


had joined, had forged a brotherhood of redemption. 
It was true — the destiny of Israel depended on 
twelve sons united in an impregnable rock, and now 
the pieces had come together again. It is doubtful 
whether the spiritual integrity of Israel could have 
survived an Egyptian exile if the tribal ancestors had 
remained fractious — even under the best conditions 
of unity, their descendants slid to almost the lowest 
level of contamination before they were finally 
redeemed — but now they were united in both mis¬ 
sion and love. So it was that apJP nx StOty 1 ^3 IXtyM 
Dirqx, and the Children of Israel transported Jacob 
their father (46:5); Jacob could go into yet another 
exile without foreboding because his children, all his 
children, shared in carrying the burden of Jewish 
destiny. 

After nineteen centuries of exile, Israel has ques¬ 
tions at least as perplexing as those that tormented 
the brothers. But someday, perhaps even today, God 
will reveal Himself and His plan, as Joseph did then. 
He will interrupt our agonies with an electrifying call 
of His own: 

’3K nay Dinbx pxi ton ^x ax n rmy itn 

• -i * r I ” : • -I ■ — i ▼ ^ 

nq-ik 'ato n*nto max 
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See now — it is I, I am He! — and there is 
no god with me. / kill and give life. / 
wound and / heal (Deuteronomy 32:39). 

At the climactic moment that God reveals Himself 
in the history of man, every incomprehensible hap¬ 
pening will take on meaning, every unanswerable 
question will become part of the answer. Can this be? 
Surely. It happened in Egypt — when a plower broke 
through the icy reserve of a harvester, the edifice of 
doubt crumbled like a house of cards and the temple 
of future greatness rose in its place. May the 
prophecy of Amos be fulfilled again, speedily in our 
days, so that doubt disappear when a Ruler can 
repress His mercy no longer and He proclaims: 'See 
now, it is I, I am He! ... I have wounded and I will 
heal!' 
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18. Judah Intercedes. 

[As we learned in the conclusion' 
of the last Sidrah, Benjamin had 
been caught with the viceroy's 
goblet, and Joseph ruled that Ben¬ 
jamin would have to remain in 
Egypt as a slave while the other 
brothers must return to their father. 
The brothers were dumbfounded. 
Only Judah risked his life to in¬ 
tercede. 

[His speech was eloquent. As the 
exegetes remark, it was controlled 
yet emotion-filled; respectful yet 
firm and daring. He petitioned 
without humiliating himself. He 
could not protest the fairness of the 
verdict, because the goblet was 
found in Benjamin's sack! Instead 
he offered himself as slave — un¬ 
knowingly to the very brother 
whom he had once sold as slave to 

Egypt ■••] 

rnirp W] — Then [lit. and] 
Judah approached [to] him. 

— At first they had all been 
standing at a respectful distance 
from the viceroy; now Judah step¬ 
ped forward. It was not his intent to 
plead for justice, but to appeal to 
the viceroy's compassion (Malbim). 

The Midrash records three in¬ 
terpretations of the verb U/33, approach. 
It can often connote drawing near for 
the purpose of engaging in battle as in ll 
Samuel 10:13. Another view maintains 
that it implies a conciliatory approach as 
in Joshua 14:6. The Rabbis maintain 
that it implies that coming near for 
prayer; see / Kings 18:36 [comp Rashi 
to 18:23]. 

R' Elazar combines the three views 
and interprets that Judah approached 


Joseph with all of the above in mind: He 
was prepared for battle [see below for 
Midrashic interpretation cited by 
Rashi]; for conciliation [as is indicated 
by the text of his plea]; and for prayer 
[i.e. that Judah would transfer his claim 
to God and beg for Heavenly justice 
(Tanchuma)]. 

’a — If you please, my lord. 

The translation follows Rashi to 
43:20, but Ramban differs. See 
comm, there. 

Sechel Tov interprets: ’a, me: 
Benjamin's fate affects me, primari¬ 
ly, my lord, since I guaranteed his 
safety to my father; therefore, let 
your servant speak a word, etc. 

^isa in ?rwy - Ma y 

your servant speak a word in my 
lord's ears. 

I.e. may my words penetrate into 
your ears [that is, may my request 
convince you] (Rashi). 

Rashi rejects the literal interpretation that 
Judah whispered in Joseph's ear. since it 
would be highly improper for a commoner to 
dare speak to a monarch that way. Further¬ 
more the plural ears rules out literal whisper¬ 
ing — which would be done into one ear. 
Moreover, as noted in 42:23, they always 
spoke through an interpreter, so Judah could 
not have wanted to whisper directly to the 
viceroy, since he had every reason to think 
Joseph did not understand Hebrew (Miz- 
rachi; Gur Aryeh; Sifsei Chachomim). 

Targum Yonasan renders the idiom: 
In the hearing of my lord. 

— You emphasized [u. 17] that it 
would be 'sacrilegious' for you to let 
even the guilty suffer. Therefore, let 
your servant speak a word in my lord's 
ears to apprise you of the harm that will 
come to our innocent father if you keep 
Benjamin as a slave [i.e. that he will die 
of grief] (Sfomo). 
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44 hen Judah approached him and said: "If you 

18-19 please , my lord, may your servant speak a word 

in my lord's ears and let not your anger flare up at 
your servant — For you are like Pharaoh. 19 My lord 


Specifically, the 'word' Judah re¬ 
quested was the plea (v. 33) that 
Joseph substitute him for his 
brother Benjamin; everything else 
Judah said was to introduce that 
conciliatory appeal (Ramban). 

Permit me to speak but one thing to 
my lord: I do not make a legal argument 
for exoneration; it is mercy that I 
beseech of you. Therefore let it be in my 
lord's ears — that is, directed personally 
to you and not to your servants, since 
they lack the authority to exonerate 
(Abarbanel ; Malbim). 

T 05 Y 3 “in' btfl — And let not 
your anger flare up at your servant. 

'We derive from this that he 
spoke harshly to him' (Rashi). 

That is, Judah knew that in the 
course of his emotional appeal he would 
inevitably speak harshly, and he wanted 
Joseph to anticipate it and not be angry. 
Had Judah not expected to speak an¬ 
tagonistically, there would have been no 
need for him to mention this (Mizrachi; 

- - Be'er Yitzchak). 

R' Avraham ben HaRambam main¬ 
tains that Judah was afraid that he 
might infuriate Joseph by his temerity 
in making a lengthy address to the 
monarch in his time of anger; he 
therefore begged his indulgence in ad¬ 
vance. Ramban similarly writes that 
Judah was asking the viceroy not to be 
angry at him for speaking up. 


5 for no: Do not be angry when I im¬ 
ply that you forced us into this position. 

[The expression cpc jl^q, flaring anger, 
referring to outwardly displayed vexation is 
discussed in the comm, to 30:2.] 

'5 — For you are like 
Pharaoh [lit. for like you like Pha¬ 
raoh ]. 

That is, I consider you as impor¬ 
tant as the King. This is the plain 
sense of the phrase. The Midrash 
[which, as noted above, perceives 
that Judah spoke harshly and was 
prepared even for battle] interprets 
the inner connotation of the phrase 
to imply: You will be smitten with 
leprosy for detaining Benjamin, just 
as Pharaoh was smitten for detain¬ 
ing my great-grandmother, Sarah, 
for only one night [above 12:17]. 
Another [Midrashic] interpretation: 
You are like Pharaoh in that neither 
of you keeps promises — is this 
what you call 'setting eyes on him'? 
[v. 21 below; see comm, there and 
Ramban below].w Another [Mid¬ 
rashic] interpretation: You shall 
become like Pharaoh — if you 
provoke me I will slay both of you 
[therefore I beseech you not to 
provoke me by flaring up your 
anger at me (Midrash HaGadol)] 
(Rashi). 


1. Ramban does not agree that Judah could have reasonably argued, "Is this the 'setting your 
eyes upon him' to which you referred when you said, ‘and I will set my eye on him' [u. 21]?" 
To the contrary, Joseph displayed unusual courtesy to Benjamin when he first met him: he 
blessed him (43:29], made a banquet, and gave him presents! [ibid. v. 34]. Obviously, when a 
monarch commands that a person be brought before him he does not imply immunity from 
the consequences of crimes he may commit, especially when the crime is the theft of the 
monarch's own goblet! What else should Joseph have done under the circumstances? 

Accordingly Ramban suggests that Judah's appeal was directed not to reason, but to 
Joseph's compassion as a man who claimed that he feared God [42:18], and who demonstrated 
his piety by consoling them for having caused them trouble [43:23]. The thrust of Judah's ap¬ 
peal, then, was that they brought Benjamin to Egypt only at Joseph's insistence, and that 
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Following Rashi's plain in¬ 
terpretation that Judah meant 
'because I consider you as impor¬ 
tant as Pharaoh/ this phrase 
modifies the foregoing and the 
verse means: 'Let not your anger 
flare up at your servant — even 
though my anxiety may prompt me 
to speak to you harshly — because, 
indeed, / consider you as important 
as Pharaoh , and my impertinence is 
motivated not by disrespect or 
rebelliousness, but by the bitterness 
of my heart' (Maskil I'David). 

The double use of the com¬ 
parative prefix [3 like ] preceding 
both pronouns indicates that the 
two are completely similar — You 
are like Pharaoh and Pharaoh is like 
you (Ihn Ezra). [See comm, to 18:25 
Wjn? P’lM; and 13:10 *n 113 

nnyo y-ii$3.] 

Rashi mentions only the comparison of 
Joseph to Pharaoh since that is the essence of 
the context (Mizrachi). 

Ramban interprets: 1 stand speaking 
before you with the same trepidation 1 would 
feel were I speaking to Pharaoh. 

Furthermore, as Ramban writes in v. 19: 
Since you are comparable to the monarch, it 
is befitting that you stand by your word to 
treat Benjamin well. It was only on account 
of you and under great duress that we 
brought him to you [see footnote]. 

For you are like Pharaoh — and who then 
am 1 to address you? (Ralbag). 

19“34. Variations in the Recapit¬ 
ulation. 

[Judah skillfully proceeds to 
recapitulate the dialogues and interroga¬ 
tions between the viceroy and the 


brothers. Although there are minor 
variances between Judah's recapitula¬ 
tion and the Torah's earlier accounts of 
the conversations — and the commen¬ 
tators perceive nuances in many of the 
variances — it is clear that Judah could 
not be misrepresenting the truth to 
Joseph, who was a participant in those 
conversations. Clearly, Judah artfully 
passed over whatever minor details 
might irritate Joseph as well as any that 
would not support his petition that he 
and not Benjamin be held behind. 
Furthermore, as Radak often notes (see 
also Ramban to 41:3 and 17): 'In 
reported speech, a person always varies 
his wording — adding or subtracting as 
he sees fit, while preserving the essen¬ 
tial content... these are characteristic of 
any repetition or paraphrase; the words 
change but not the content.' Ramban, 
too, notes that the Torah character¬ 
istically varies the report of an event ac¬ 
cording to the situation, so that the 
complete facts must be ascertained by 
combining the differing accounts. 

Judah undoubtedly perceived a 
sinister conspiracy in the matter of the 
goblet — although he could not fathom 
its purpose — so he knew it would be 
futile to argue for Benjamin's in¬ 
nocence. Instead, as Ramban writes, 
Judah's appeal was designed to evoke 
Joseph's compassion as a self- 
proclaimed God-fearing man [42:18]. 
Accordingly, at great personal risk, he 
presented an emotional argument, that 
was compelled by his pledge and love of 
his father: If only one of us is to remain 
as a slave let it be me, so that our aged 
and anxious father may again see his 
beloved youngest son. I, who 
guaranteed Benjamin's safety, could not 


Jacob consented with the greatest reluctance, only because they were in dire need of food. 
Therefore, Judah implied, it behooved Joseph to be compassionate toward the aged father, and 
to substitute Judah for Benjamin. 

In defense of the Rabbinic interpretation of “is this what you meant by I will set my eyes 
upon him1," Ramban comments Judah knew that the goblet affair was a hoax orchestrated by 
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44 had asked his servants as follows: 'Have you a father 

20 or brotherV 

20 And we said to my lord, 'We have an old father 
and a young child of his old age; his brother is dead, 


return home without him, 'lest I witness 
the ill fate that would overtake my 
father.' 

19. tf’n itoKb 

rt£ IK 3K DQ 1 ? — My lord had asked 
his servants as follows [lit. saying], 

'Have you a father or brotherV 

— You sought a pretext against us 
from the very beginning. What 
need was there to ask us all these 
questions? Were we seeking your 
daughter in marriage or were you 
seeking our sister [that such in¬ 
timate interrogation would be 

justified)? (Rashi). 

[The implication is that although 
every purchaser of provisions was 
screened to determine how large his ra¬ 
tion should be, none was interrogated so 
intimately by Joseph as they were.) 

Although 42:13 indicates that they 
had volunteered this information, 43:7 
implies clearly that they mentioned Ben¬ 
jamin only in response to Joseph's 
pressing question. Ramban [ 43 : 7 ] ex¬ 
plains that Joseph had interrogated 
'' them and they gave the information 
about their father and brother only in 
response to his threatening inquiries. 
That the Torah did not record this part 
of the dialogue in chapt. 42 is in keeping 
with Scriptural style, which is concise in 
one place and expansive in another. 

Oznaim L'Torah conjectures that Joseph 
had shrewdly avoided family questions at 
first since he was apprehensive that they 
might recognize him. But when they volun¬ 
tarily offered information about the family, 
saying [42:11] 'All of us — sons of one man 
are we,' he quite naturally inquired, 'Have 
you a father or a brother?' 

Abarbanel and Malbim maintain that 


Joseph had not initially asked them 
about their family. Rather our passage 
is a rhetorical question: Had, then, my 
lord asked his servants whether we have 
a father or brother ? — No, you did not 
ask, but [v. 20} we said [voluntarily] fo 
my lord, ’we have an old father and a 
young child of his old age'. We had no 
ulterior motive other than to emphasize 
how much our father frets over him. 

20. 3K 

D'JpT I7’l — And we said to my 
lord, We have an old father and a 
young [lit. little] child of [his] old 
age.' 

[The intimation was:] Although 
we resented your inquisitiveness, 
we concealed nothing from you 
(Rashi). 

Judah's emphasis on their old 
father was intended to stir Joseph's 
compassion. Since Reuben, the 
oldest brother, was only forty-five, 
the viceroy may not have realized 
that Jacob was so old — 130 years 
(47:9) — at the time (Ibn Ezra). 

The implication is that an old 
father worries more over a child 
than a young one, and he is es¬ 
pecially protective of a child of his 
old age (Malbim). 

[The term 13 has been discussed in 
the comm, to 37:3.] 

nn r»n$i — [And] his brother is dead 

— And this causes his father to be 
excessively concerned over him 
(Malbim). 

Judah spoke an untruth [by stating 
categorically that Joseph was dead. 


Joseph to create a pretext against them. Similarly, the Midrash records [see Rashi, next verse] 
that Judah said, 'Have you interrogated anyone else who came to buy provisions as 
thoroughly as you interrogated us? Were we asking for your daughter in marriage or were you 
seeking to marry our sister?' Arguments such as these were suggested in his words. 
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rather than ?3J , K, he is gone, as he said 
in 42:13] because he was afraid that if 
he said Joseph was alive [or if he left it 
ambiguous], the viceroy might say, 
Bring him to me!' (Rashi). 

Judah meant: Since we have not 
known his whereabouts for so long, we 
assume he is dead; or: he is dead to us. 
This is what we meant in saying 'he is 
gone' [42:13] (Tzeidah LaDerech; Cur 
Ary eh). 

[According to the commentators who 
hold that the brothers did not sell 
Joseph and that he was taken from the 
pit without their knowledge, this verse 
should be understood literally, because 
the brothers truly thought Joseph had 
been devoured by wild beasts. (This is 
clearly not the traditional Rabbinic in¬ 
terpretation; see comm, to p. 1650 
"Who Sold Joseph?", specifically p. 
1653).] 

Ira* 1 ? mn nnj*] - [And] he 
alone is left of [lit. fo] his mother. 

That is, he is the only surviving 
child from that mother (Rashi). 

And there is no substitute for him 
(B'chor Shor). 

Accordingly, his father is even 
more anxious over him (Malbim). 

The phraseology ‘left to his mother' 
would imply that His mother Rachel was 
still alive, which she was not. Therefore, 
Rashi comments that 'fo his mother' in 
this context means 'from/of his 
mother.' According to Lekach Tov the 
implication of the expression is that 
only Benjamin was left as a reminder of 
his dead mother, and whoever saw him 
exclaimed, "This is Rachel's son!" 


13HK l’^Ki — And his father loves 
him. 

His father loves him the most, 
and that is why he did not let him 
accompany us at first — not, as you 
charged, because he had sent us to 
spy (Sforno). 

And his father loves him — 
because through him our father 
recalls Rachel whom he loved so 
dearly (Pesikta). 

21. rby ’ry h^Wki — And l will 
set my eye on him. 

I.e., my 'eye' will be gracious to 
him (Targum Y erushalmi). 

— And therefore his father need 
not be apprehensive about sending 
him (Sforno). 

The implication is not, as I bn 
Ezra would have it, merely 'I will 
see him,' [to establish that the 
brothers did not lie in describing 
their family], but that Joseph would 
treat him well and be protective of 
him. (Comp, the same use of this 
idiom in Jeremiah 39:12 where 
Nebuchadnezzar commanded Ne- 
buzaradan to 'look at' Jeremiah 
when he took him into custody, 
meaning that the king wanted his 
officers to treat Jeremiah well). — 
'Therefore,' Judah implied, 'it 
behooves you to keep your word 
and allow Benjamin to return to his 
father, and keep me instead.' Joseph 
said this in the narrative of the 
original confrontation; but the 
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44 he alone is left of his mother, and his father loves 
21-23 him/ 

21 Then you said to your servants, 'Bring him 
down to me, and l will set my eye on him.' 

22 We said to my lord, 'The youth cannot leave his 
father, for should he leave his father he will die/ 

23 But you said to your servants, 'If your youngest 
brother does not come down with you, you will not 
see my face again!' 


Torah did not record it there; 
however it is common for Scripture 
to be brief in one narrative and 
provide details elsewhere. What 
Joseph probably said was: 'Do not 
fear that I have evil intentions 
regarding your brother, I want only 
to be convinced of your 
truthfulness. Bring him to me and I 
shall keep an eye on him' (Ramban; 
Malbim; Abarbanel). 

[Furthermore, as noted in the 
Prefatory Comment to v. 19, 
Judah's references to the earlier 
dialogues with Joseph had to be ac¬ 
curate, since he was reporting them 
to Joseph. See comm, and footnote 
^to v. 18.] 

— Even if Benjamin has commit¬ 
ted a crime, you should let him go, 
since you assured us that you would 
protect him and it is beneath the 
dignity of a leader to go back on his 
word (B'chor Shor). 

22. v3$ _ nK ntyb nyjci bav-Kb — 

The youth cannot leave his father 

... For all the reasons stated 
above (Akeidah). 

And furthermore, having been so 
pampered all his life, the youth 
would not be able to withstand the 
rigors of travel (Lekach Tov). 

V3* naiy) — For should he 
leave his father [then] he will die. 

That is, should he leave his father 


we are apprehensive that he — Ben¬ 
jamin — would die on the journey — 
just as his mother died during a 
journey (Rashi). 

Comp. Midrash HaChefetz cited in 
comm, to 42:4 (p. 1824): 'Jacob 
reasoned. It may have been decreed that 
the sons of Rachel should perish on the 
road. I sent Joseph on a journey and he 
did not return; the same might happen 
to Benjamin if I send him, for their 
mother, too, died on the road.' 

Thus, Rashi interprets the subject 
of nft], then ' he ' would die, to be 
Benjamin, who is the subject of the 
rest of this passage. According to 
Rashbam, the subject is his father: 
For should he leave his father then 
he [his father] would die . Ramban 
agrees with Rashi that the context 
of the passage indicates that Ben¬ 
jamin is the subject. 

23. niKib paph Kb ... tv kVdk 
— But you said to your servants, 
Tf your youngest brother does not 
come down with you, you will not 
see my face again!' 

You paid no attention to our 
fears, and instead you capriciously 
demanded that we bring him, 
notwithstanding our just pleas 
(Alshich; Sforno). 

... In retrospect, however, was it 
really so important for us to have 
brought him here? (B'chor Shor). 
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24. ... ’3K ^aybj* wby ’3 ’rr] — 
And it was, when we went up to 
your servant my father [and] we 
told him my lord's words. 

We immediately told our father 
of your insistence that Benjamin 
return with us, but even though it 
meant leaving Simeon in prison he 
would not let Benjamin go with us 
until he was forced to do so by the 
famine [next verse] (Ramhan). 

[Joseph was criticized by the 
Sages for his disrespect in remain¬ 
ing silent when his brothers referred 
to his father as your servant. In 
punishment for it he died pre¬ 
maturely. See footnote on p. 1881 
and comm, to 50:2.] 

25. bD'K-uyp — 'Go 

back, buy us some food.' 

— Because he realized full well 
the consequence of his request, 
Jacob did not make it until he was 
forced to do so because of the 
severity of the famine (Ramban). 

26. nil*? S 51 J Kb 1QK3] — [Then] 
we said, We cannot go down. 

That is, it would be futile 
(Alshich). 

... iryvi urm u/? dk — 

Only if our youngest brother is 


with us, then will we go down, for 
we cannot see the man's face if our 
youngest brother is not with us. 

[The nuances of this dialogue 
have been treated in the comm, to 
43:3-5.] 

27. Although the pangs of famine 
forced our father to consent that 
Benjamin go with us, he still warned 
us that if we did not bring Benjamin 
back, he would die from grief 
(Sfomo v. 24). 

[The following passage was not 
recorded in the original account of 
the dialogue, in keeping with 
Ramban's rule that the Torah is 
brief in one place and expansive in 
another, reserving details for 
wherever they would be more per¬ 
tinent.] 

■•rn^K ’•‘mib’ Q'ty ’3 ofiyv npK — 
You know that my wife [Rachel] 
bore [to] me two sons ['sons' is not 
in the Hebrew but it is implicit in 
the masculine number two]. 

My wife, that is, the only woman 
that I originally wanted as a wife — 
Rachel — bore me but two sons. 
Upon them I bestowed all my love 
— as though they were my only 
children (Ramban). 
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44 24 And it was, when we went up to your servant 

24-29 my father we told him my lord's words. 25 And our 

father said, 'Go back buy us some food,' 26 we said, 
'We cannot go down. Only if our youngest brother is 
with us, then will we go down, for we cannot see the 
man's face if our youngest brother is not with us.' 

27 Then your servant my father said to us, 'You 
know that my wife bore me two [sons]. 28 One has 
left me and l t presumed : Alas, he has surely been torn 
to pieces! for / have not seen him since. 29 So should 
you take this one, too, from my presence, and dis¬ 
aster befall him, then you will have brought down 


my hoariness in evil 

bore to me, i.e. closely 
resembling me (Or HaAfeilah — 
Torah Sheleimah §86). 

28. Tmn — One [lit. the 

one ] has left me [lit. has gone forth 
from me). 

“TriKn, the one, i.e. the more out- 

t " T ' r 

standing of the two (Lekach Tov; 
Haamek Davar). 

[From me — i.e. by my command. 
By associating himself with 
Joseph's absence, the Patriarch still 
'criticizes himself as if he were 
responsible for Joseph's disap¬ 
pearance.] 

[Furthermore, it was me he left — 
I alone was affected by his loss. 
Comp. 42:36 njb? vn ' Upon 
me has it all befallen!'] 

rpb ijjk) — And I 

presumed: Alas, he has surely been 
torn to pieces! 

[See 37:33.] 

narriy rrnio — For [lit. and] l 
have not seen him since [lit. until 
now]. 

This is the proof that he must 
have been mangled by wild beasts, 
for I have never seen him since (Ibn 
Ezra), and there was no other source 


to the grave.' 

of danger to him but wild beasts 
(Abarbanel). 

[Actually, however, Jacob harbored a 
suspicion that his sons had slain or sold 
Joseph. See Rashi and commentators 
cited in 42:36.] 

29. ■•39 oyn nrnK'Da Dpnpbi — So 

[lit. and] should you take this one, 
too, from my presence [lit. from my 
face]. 

I.e., from my protective care 
(Haamek Davar) ... 

pUK irnp] — And [should] disaster 
befall him. 

— As it did to his brother Joseph, 
since Benjamin was young and un¬ 
accustomed to travel (Ramban). 

— A disaster on the way is highly 
likely since 'the Satan accuses in 
time of danger.' That is, there is 
greater danger on a hazardous 
journey than at home (Rashi; see 
comm, to 43:4). 

The term ]1 dk [disaster] refers to un¬ 
natural or unexpected death, for exam¬ 
ple by bandits, wild beasts, or change of 
climate (Ramban; see Kesubos 30a cited 
in the comm, to 42:4). 

Then you will [thereby (Rambam)] 
have brought down my hoariness 
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[i.e., grey hairs ] in evil to the grave. 

[Since I will be left bereft of all of 
• those I love and I will be, in effect, 
devoid of all goodness (Mahar - 
shal).] 

Benjamin is Rachel's only sur¬ 
vivor; while he is with me I find 
consolation through him for the 
loss of his mother and brother. If he 
should die it will seem to me as 
though the three of them died on 
the same day (Rashi). ll] 

[See comm, to 43:38, and Rashi 
to 37:35.] 

In 42:38, and below v. 31 the ex¬ 
pression used is jlaja, in sorrow 

[lit. grief ] fo the grave, while here the 
expression used is ny^ia, ,n evil 
the grave. Y alkut Or HaAfeilah [cited in 
Torah Sheteimah 8907] suggests that 
grief refers to This World; evil to the 
Next World. [The allusion is unclear, 
however. See footnote.] 

30. “lyao? TOvb# ’Kba nnyi 
untt — And now, if / come to 
your servant my father and the 


youth is not with us. 

And now — especially now that 
our father had forewarned us so 
emphatically that he would not at¬ 
tribute Benjamin's absence to hap¬ 
penstance but would consider it as 
if we deliberately brought this mis¬ 
fortune upon him (Sforno). 

IU/ 9 P — Since his soul 

is so bouna up with his [i.e., Ben¬ 
jamin's] soul! 

I.e., his soul is as dear to him as 
his own [i.e., he loves him as much 
as himself] (Onkelos). 

[This is a subordinate clause 
bridging this verse and the next.] 
[The same phrase is used of the 
intertwined souls of David and 
Jonathan in J Samuel 18:1.] 

Moreover, the yearning Jacob 
would have for Benjamin while he is 
away vyould be even greater than 
when he sees him constantly 
(Alshich). 

31. nnj -lyao pK“»3 rrrn — 


l. Rashi's comment that Benjamin's death would be tantamount to all three having died on 
the same day is based upon the Midrash. As Jacob mentioned before, his primary wife bore 
him two sons. When she died he derived some consolation from Joseph — upon whose 
presumed 'death' Jacob also exclaimed [37:35]: ' For I will go down to the grave mourning for 
my son!' However, as the Midrash records, Jacob was somewhat consoled by Benjamin for the 
deaths of Rachel and Joseph. Should Benjamin die, Jacob would be left without any consola¬ 
tion, for he would feci as if all three of them had died on the same day. 

Though Jacob did not mention Rachel's death, he alluded to it with the term in 

evil to the grave, instead of saying in grief to the grave, as he did in 42:36 and v. 31 

below. 

He was implying the dictum that he who lives without a wife is in 'evil', for the Sages 
[Yevamos 62b] proclaimed [based on Genesis 2:18], "He who has no wife dwells without 
good' hence, in evil. 

Accordingly, the flow of Jacob's argument, was: I had found consolation over my wife's 
and son's deaths from her sole survivor, Benjamin. But should he die, 1 will be devoid of any 
consolation and in effect, will be going down to my grave in evil, that is, bereft even of my 
wife (Mizrachi; Cur Aryeh; Tzeidah laDerech). 
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44 30 And now, if I come to your servant my father 

30-32 and the youth is not with us — since his soul is so 

bound up with his soul! — 31 if will happen that when 
he sees the youth is missing he will die, and your ser¬ 
vants will have brought down the hoariness of your 
servant our father , in sorrow to the grave. 

32 For your servant took responsibility for the 


It will happen, that when he sees 
the youth is missing [and] he will 
die. 

I.e., the very instant Jacob sees 
that Benjamin is not with us 
(Ralbag)... 

He, i.e., our father, will die — of 
grief (RashiJ.M 

We will not even have a chance to 
explain what happened to Ben¬ 
jamin. The instant he will see that 
the youth did not return with us, 
Father will fall dead in grief (Abar- 
banel). 

Conceivably, if we would tell Father 
that Benjamin stole, he would suppress 
his instincts and agree that Benjamin 
deserves this punishment, for Father is 
righteous and a man of truth. However, 
we will not even have the opportunity 
of telling him; he will die immediately 
(Dubno Maggid). 

The question arises: Benjamin 
had ten children at' home; why 
didn't Judah mention the grief Ben¬ 
jamin's children would experience 
at their father's absence? 

R' Menachem Mendel of Kotzk 
used this as an example of how 


parents have more compassion for 
their children's misfortunes, than 
children for their parents. 

^y nyitrn* TW nnirp 

— And your servants 
will have brought down the hoari¬ 
ness of your servant our father in 
sorrow [lit. grief] to the grave. 

— An idiom meaning to cause one 
to die of grief (R ' Saadiah Gaon). 

In the literal sense, we refers to 
the brothers (Rambaji v. 32); how¬ 
ever, it is possible that Judah really 
meant: And you [Joseph] will there¬ 
by have brought the hoariness of 
your servant our father in sorrow to 
the grave. Out of respect for the 
viceroy, Judah used the euphem¬ 
ism we (Ramban v. 19). 

32. Judah proceeds to explain why 
of all the brothers only he has taken 
the initiative to plead Benjamin's 
cause ... 

*3$ nyo “W3 n# any =n}y - For 
your servant [i.e., I, Judah] took 
responsibility for [lit. guaranteed] 
the youth from my father . 


1. Kabbalistically, there is an interpretation that the one who would die in our passage is Ben¬ 
jamin! Since Jacob will assume that because Benjamin did not return he must have died — and 
indeed Jacob's words will cause Benjamin to die: the power of the righteous is so great that 
even their inadvertent statements come true and then your servants will be culpable for this 
grief caused to our father. [See comm, to 31:32 and the incident recorded in Kesubos 62b from 
the verse Like an error proceeding from a dictator (Eccles . 10:5)] (R' Moshe ibn Chabib cited 
in Me'am Loez). 

<+$ In a homiletical paraphrase of this verse R' Meir of Prymishlan once remarked: 

"How can we have the audacity to one day ascend and stand before our Father in heaven 
[i.e. after death, when our souls must account for our deeds on earth] at a time when 'the 
youth is not with me' — when our young people are not walking in their parents' ways; for 
your servant appointed the youth as the guarantor, that is, we promised at Mt. Sinai that our 
children will guarantee the eternal observance of the commmandments!" 
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Should you ask why / am speak¬ 
ing and not my brothers, it is 
because they are less involved; the 
responsibility for the youth rests 
with me since I have placed myself 
under a firm bond to be an outcast 
in both worlds if I fail to bring him 
home (Midrash; Rashi). 

Ramban suggests that Judah was 
emphasizing that even after the 
food shortage became acute, Jacob 
was still unwilling to let Benjamin 
go until Judah took personal 
responsibility for his safety. This 
would explain why Judah was so 
afraid that Jacob would die if Ben¬ 
jamin were detained and also why 
Judah — who had guaranteed the 
youth's safety — was ready to offer 
himself as a slave to save Benjamin. 

According to Sforno, Judah said 
this to explain why his father would 
die as soon as he saw Benjamin did 
not return with them — without 
even inquiring after the youth: 
Since I became the personal guaran¬ 
tor for the youth, if I do not bring 
him back Father will assume he was 
surely lost, otherwise, I would sure¬ 
ly have brought him back. 

Targum Y onasan explains ’3 as 
therefore: Therefore, i.e. because 
my father was so reluctant to send 


the youth, your servant undertook 
responsibility for the youth. I felt I 
had no alternative but to reassure 
Jacob and accept full responsibility. 

D’n’rrba ’nNum — ... Then l 

‘ T “ T T T : T T ! 

will be sinning to my father for all 
time [lit. all the days]. 

— Judah said this to impress 
Joseph with the fact that the oath 
was not an idle insignificant 
promise, but one that carried a great 
imprecation ... The connotation of 
all the days is either all of Jacob's 
days if Judah would survive him, or 
all of Judah's days, if Jacob would 
be the survivor (R' Shmuel ben 
Chofni). 

33. nnn jq’atgh nnjn 

— Now, therefore [lit. and 
now] please let your servant remain 
instead of the youth as a servant to 
my lord. 111 

— I.e., if you will not pardon him 
(Radak). 

I am more suited than he for 
every purpose: in strength, for bat¬ 
tle and for personal service (Rashi). 

Comp. Tanchuma Yashan: One 
who buys a slave and discovers that 
he is a thief sends him back, yet you 
would force a thief to be your ser¬ 
vant! You must have some sinister 


1- Judah's self-sacrifice for Benjamin had significant consequences for the future history of 
the Jewish people, and Benjamin was to have an opportunity to do the same for Judah. When 
the Ten Tribes of Israel seceded from the Davidic dynasty, only Benjamin remained loyal to 
the Judean kingdom. This made it possible for Judah to survive as an independent nation 
despite its repudiation by the majority of the people (Yalkut Yehudah). 
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44 youth from my father saying, 'If / do not bring him 

33-34 back to you then I will be sinning to my father for all 

time/ 

33 Now, therefore, please let your servant remain 
instead of the youth as a servant to my lord, and let 
the youth go up with his brothers. 34 For how can / go 
up to my father if the youtis not with me lest I see 
the evil that would befall my father!" 


design. If you want him as a per¬ 
sonal attendant, I am more skilled 
than he; if you require him as a 
fighter, I can fight better than he. 
Therefore please let your servant re¬ 
main as a slave to my lord instead of 
the youth. 

vn* oy by: nyjni - And let the 
youth go up with his brothers. 

Our law says that only if a thief 
has nothing with which to make 
restitution shall he be sold as a slave 
[see Exodus 22:2]; but this one 
[Benjamin] does have enough pos¬ 
sessions and can make restitution; 
why, then, do you wish to hold him 
as a slave? (Tanchuma). [The 
implication is that even according to 
your laws, why would you want a 
'slave whom you indicted as a 
professional thief — since he ob¬ 
viously did not steal out of need? 
Therefore, let him make restitution 
and release him. But if you wish, 
out of principle, to retain someone 
as a slave, choose me (Dubno Mag- 
Zid).] 


34. nyani nby* ip* 

'nit 133’K — For how can / go up to 


my father if the youth is not with 
me. 

I.e., how — in the name of com¬ 
passion — could I do such a thing? 
Compare Esther's similar outburst 
[Esth. 8:6] How can / bear to 
witness the destruction of my 
relatives! (R' Avraham ben HaRam- 
bam). 

How could I go back to Father 
under such circumstances? I would 
rather remain a permanent servant 
than go up to Father without the 
youth. Judah mentioned this so the 
viceroy would not suspect that 
Judah's offer was a deception, 
knowing he could more easily es¬ 
cape than Benjamin (Rambam). ll] 

According to Akeidas Y itzchak 
Judah meant: 'You told us [v. 17] 
"As for you — go up in peace to 
your father." But how can I do so, 
seeing the inconsolable grief it will 
cause him!' 


kto nip* sn? n*™ i? - 

Lest / see the evil that would befall 
my father! 

— Since he would constantly 
weep and mourn for him all day 
(Ramban). 


1. Judah's oath to Jacob If I do not bring him back to you — [u. 32j — could not be fulfilled if 
Benjamin returned on his own, but only if Judah would personally bring him back. The 
implication was that even if Benjamin returned without Judah, the dread oath would still be in 
effect and Judah would be considered as having sinned to his father all the days. 

Nevertheless, Judah emphasized that he was ready to sacrifice himself and remain a slave — 
even though the imprecation of the oath would in any case remain in force.lt was as if to say, 
'What have J to lose? If! am to face the penalty of the oath in any event, I would rather remain 
a servant here than to return without Benjamin and — in addition to the oath — face the grief 
my father would suffer at the loss of Benjamin!' (Alshich; Maasei Hashem; Haamek Davar). 
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1. Joseph identifies himself. 

With Judah's selfless offer of 
himself as a substitute for Ben¬ 
jamin, Joseph finally had the ir¬ 
refutable proof of the change in his 
brothers' old attitude, as ex¬ 
emplified by their filial devotion to 
Jacob, their love for Benjamin, and 
their sincere contrition for their 
crime against Joseph himself. It was 
to ascertain this that he subjected 
them to all these tribulations to 
begin with [see R' Hirsch to 42:7, 9, 
and 43:16]. Moreover, his brothers 
had had their share of the expiatory 
humiliation they deserved. Joseph 
felt, therefore, that the time of 
reconciliation had at last arrived 
(Akeidah; Abarbanel; R' Hirsch; R' 
Munk). 

D^yarr bb 1 ? pstfnnb ^3 
r^y — Now Joseph could not 
restrain himself in the presence of 
all who attended him. 

The flow of this verse is difficult 
— especially the inclusion of the 
phrase in the presence of all who at¬ 
tended him in this context — and the 
commentators vary in their in¬ 
terpretations. 

According to Rashi the sense is: 
He could not bear [bbpb, lit. suffer; 
endure ] for the Egyptian bystanders 
to witness the shame his brothers 
would feel wheh he made himself 
known to them. [The meaning, 
then, of the verse is: He could not 
restrain himself (to witness their 
shame) in the presence of all (the 
Egyptians) who attended him.] 

Levush insists that Rashi is explain¬ 
ing the general context rather than the 
individual words, because it is clear 


from Rashi's interpretation of the word 
ps#nn in 43:31 that the word means 
fortify [lit. strengthen ], in the sense of 
controlling ones emotions, and not 
bear. In harmony with this interpreta¬ 
tion, Levush interprets Rashi that 
Joseph had been fortifying himself all 
along in the sense that he overcome his 
emotional inclination to reveal himself 
— for, had he done so, his brothers 
would have been humiliated in the face 
of the Egyptian bystanders. Now, 
however, that he could no longer con¬ 
trol the need to identify himself, he 
ordered that everyone but his brothers 
leave his presence. 

Ibn Ezra: He could not bear to 
wait until all the bystanders would 
leave of their own accord; he 
ordered that they leave immediate¬ 
ly- 

Until this point, Joseph con¬ 
ducted himself with great self- 
control, but now he could no longer 
do so. Rather than lose his com¬ 
posure in the company of so many 
Egyptians, he ordered that they 
leave (Rashbam). 

[It would appear, according to this 
view, that Joseph had not planned as yet 
to divulge his identity, but he could no 
longer restrain himself.] 

Targum Y onasan interprets the ob¬ 
ject of Joseph's restraint to be his tears: 
He could no longer restrain his tears 
despite the importance of not crying in 
front of all those who stood before him. 
[Onkelos may have interpreted the 
phrase the same way.] 

Ralbag interprets similarly that 
Joseph was afraid that his welled-up 
tears [over hearing Judah's repeated 
description of Jacob's grief (Radak)] 
would burst forth while the Egyptian 
bystanders were still present, and it is 
unseemly for a ruler to display strong 
emotion before his subjects. 
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45 1 Now Joseph could not restrain himself in the 

1 presence of all who attended him, so he called out, 

'Make everyone withdraw from me!' Thus no one 


On two previous occasions, Joseph 
was able to stifle his tears long enough 
to leave the room and weep [see 42:24 
and 43:30], but now — because of the 
great throng of people milling about — 
he could not comfortably make his way 
to his private chambers. This is implied 
by the phrase of all who attended him. 
Therefore, unable to restrain himself 
further because of their presence he 
ordered them to clear the room (Abar- 
banel). 

Ramban suggests that many Egyp¬ 
tians joined in the plea for Benjamin's 
release since they were deeply stirred by 
Judah's presentation, and Joseph was 
not strong enough to resist them all. He 
therefore ordered, 'Let every stranger 
leave me and I will converse with them 
[i.e. the brothers].' 

Abarbanel disagrees with the above 
implication that Joseph's revelation was 
motivated by outsiders' pleas. HaKsav 
V'haKabbalah defends Ramban, noting 
that Joseph had refrained all along from 
revealing himself — not maliciously — 
but only to bring about the fulfillment 
of the prophetic dreams of his youth 
[37:6//; see comm, to 42:9]. Up to this 
point, the dreams had been partially 
fulfilled — only the 'stars' [his brothers] 
had bowed to him — and it is con¬ 
ceivable that if not for the pleas of the 
Egyptians, Joseph would have waited 
still longer, until all of his dreams were 
fulfilled. 

According to the Midrash, Joseph's 
inability to restrain himself was notout 
of compassion, but because Judah 
threatened to destroy Egypt. See foot¬ 
note verse 3, s.v. ’n '2$ tlVD. 

The translation of r»Vv a 1 :?*}, standing 
upon (i.e. before) him as referring to those 
who stood before him — in his attendance — 
follows the context. Comp. Rashr to 18:2 
that r^y o^yj^v^b o’gyj, and ibid. 18:0 
that by “toy, stand upon, means to stand in 
attendance. Ramban interprets similarly. 

warm K'JpM — So [lit. 


and] he called out, 'Make everyone 
withdraw from me!' 

He called out angrily [to his son, 
Manasseh (Sechel lov) J, Make 
everyone, except these men, with¬ 
draw from me, and I will converse 
with them personally!" In addition 
to the reason offered by Rashi in the 
beginning of this verse, it may be 
that Joseph expelled the Egyptians 
to prevent them from learning that 
his brothers had sold him. Had the 
Egyptians known, they might 
refuse permission to the brothers to 
settle in Egypt on the ground that 
they were treacherous people. If 
they acted that way to their own 
brother and father, how would they 
act toward Pharaoh and the Egyp¬ 
tians! Moreover, the Egyptians 
might, as a result, lose faith even in 
Joseph (Ramban). 

Tanchuma Yashan mentions yet 
another reason why Joseph wanted no 
outsiders present when he revealed 
himself to his brothers: The ban his 
brothers had imposed upon him against 
revealing what had occurred [see foot¬ 
note p. 1653] was still in effect, and un¬ 
der its terms he might not disclose it to 
any outsider. [Presumably once the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue took place and the 
brothers agreed to reveal Joseph's 
whereabouts to their father, the ban was 
de facto annulled. See comm, to v. 9, 
below.] 

The Midrash records that Joseph 
risked great danger by remaining alone 
with his brothers. If the brothers, put to 
shame by his revelation, had attacked 
him, he would have had no one to de¬ 
fend him. Though aware of this danger, 
Joseph thought: "It is better that I die 
than humiliate my brothers in front of 
the Egyptians!" This is the opinion of 
R' Chama ben Chanina. But the son of 
R' Nachman disagrees: "Joseph had no 
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reason for fear. He was aware of his 
brothers' piety and knew they were not 
murderers." 

'pfltoVtc injnn? irw u^k lOy'Kbi 
— Thus no one [lit. no man) 
remained [lit. stood] with him when 
Joseph made himself known to his 
brothers. 

Although the wording of the 
command would imply that Joseph 
ordered his attendants to expel 
every outsider, and he did not 
specifically order his attendants to 
leave, they understood that even 
they were to go. As a result, no one 
but his brothers remained (Haamek 
Davar). 

2. , ?33 iVpTU* ]n*] — He cried 
uncontrollably [lit. and he gave his 
voice in weeping]. 

— He gave his voice free rein, and 
kept it back no longer. ... Such an 
uncontrolled sobbing is a 
manifestation of deep feeling, of 
great sincerity ( R' Hirsch). [See 
footnote 2 on page 1260]. 

D’lytp wniy] — [And] Egypt heard. 

The reference is to the townsfolk 
(Rashbam). 

The courtiers who had been ex¬ 
pelled from Joseph's presence heard 
it for they were still in the outer 
courtyard (Ramban v. 1). 

They heard Joseph's loud weep¬ 
ing, but they did not know why he 


was crying (Malbim). 

nyio rva you/’] — And [then] 

■ ■ 

Pharaoh's howse[hold] heard. 

The passage is telling us that first 
the townsfolk and then the 
members of Pharaoh's household — 
his ministers and courtiers — heard 
it (Rashbam). 

Egypt heard it, and the royal 
household heard it. This is in¬ 
dicative of Joseph's high position. 
The entire land and the entire court 
were concerned over Joseph's emo¬ 
tional outburst, even though they 
had no idea why he was weeping 
(R' Hirsch). 

The Hebrew phrase literally reads 
And Pharaoh's house heard it. Rashi ex¬ 
plains that house refers to the servants 
and members of the household. In this 
context n'3 does not mean house [as it 
does in v. 16 where the verb ynu; is used 
in the niphal and the sense is that it was 
heard in Pharaoh's house], but it has a 
similar meaning to bhnc/’ n’3, House of 
Israel and rnirp rva, House of Judah 
where the reference is to the people of 
Israel and Judah. 

3. 'I am Joseph! Does my father 
still live?' 

— I am Joseph . 111 

He did not say 'your brother' or 
add 'whom you sold to Egypt' as he 
did later [u. 4], since he knew that 
some Egyptians were still outside. 
Even if he had been overheard, the 


1. When Joseph said these two words ng,'/ am Joseph ,' God's master plan in all that had 
transpired became clear to them. They had no more questions, / am Joseph made everything 
crystal clear in their disconcertion notwithstanding. 

So, too, will it be in the Time to Come when the Holy One, Blessed is He, will reveal Himself 
and announce I am HaSHEm!' The mask will roll off of our eyes and we will fully comprehend 
everything that transpired throughout history (Chofetz Chaim). 
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45 remained with him when Joseph made himself 
2-3 known to his brothers. 

1 He cried uncontrollably. Egypt heard, and 
Pharaoh's household heard. 

3 And Joseph said to his brothers, "I am Joseph. 
Does my father still live?" But his brothers could not 

listening Egyptians would surmise 43:27 the word'd, alive, also means 
that he was sold only by Ishmael- vigorous, and it is possible that the 
ites, as had been thought heretofore intent of the question was: Is Father 
(Abprbanel; Haamek Davar). still vigorous; is he healthy? (Tur). 

'rt Hvd — Does my father still According to Abarbanel, Joseph 
live? [see 43:27] now asked them this directly — 

Joseph's primary concern was although he had already heard 

about his father (R' Bachya). through the interpreter that his 

[The brothers mentioned several father was alive — in order to draw 

times that their father was alive, so them into conversation and show 

the question obviously has a deeper them that he was friendly toward 

connotation.] them. He intended to continue this 

— Is it indeed possible that he line of conversation and ask them 

survived all these sorrows? about their wives and children, but 

(Sforno). since they were so startled at his 

As noted in the commentary to revelation that they did not answer 

1. The dialogue that led up to the revelation. 

According to the Midrashim as noted, a bitter denunciatory dialogue between Judah and 
Joseph accompanied Judah's speech. Some excerpts: 

Judah: 'l took responsibility for the safety of my brother.' 

Joseph: 'Why didn't you take responsibility for your other brother when you sold him to 
the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver and grieved your old father, who did you no wrong? 
Regarding this one who did wrong and stole the goblet, tell your father: "The rope has fol- 
' lowed the bucket." ' 

* * * 

Judah called to his brother Naftali: 'Go and see how many markets there are in Egypt,' 
whereupon he leapt forth, returned and told him:' Twelve.' Judah said: 'I will destroy three 
of them; the rest of you, take one market each and spare no one.' His brothers answered him: 
'Judah, Egypt is not Shechem! Should you destroy Egypt, you thereby destroy the whole 

world [since the whole world depends upon Egypt for food' (Matnas Kehunah).] 

» * * 

Judah was determined, however. He said, 'The fire of Shechem burns within me.' 

'It is not the fire of Shechem/ Joseph replied, 'but the fire that burned when you wanted to 
burn your daughter-in-law Tamar [despite her innocencej. — 1 will douse it.' 

Judah said, 'Now I will go forth and dye all the markets of Egypt in blood!' 

You were dyers even before, when you dyed your brother's tunic and told your father he 

was mangled by wild beasts!' Joseph countered. 

* * * 

Joseph could no longer restrain himself and resolved to reveal himself. He saw that a full 
battle was about to rage and he wanted to avoid that. 

Joseph said, 'Did you not say that the brother of this one [Benjamin, referring to himselfj is 
dead? I purchased him. 1 am going to call him and he will come to you.' He began to call: 
'Joseph the son of Jacob, come to me! Joseph the son of Jacob come to me! Speak with your 
brothers who sold you.' The brothers looked to the four comers of the house. Said Joseph to them: 
'Why do you look here and there? I amjoseph!’ whereupon their souls flew out and they could 
not answer him (Midrash Rabbah; Tanchuma; Tanchuma Yashan). 
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this question, he proceeded to be 
more specific and defend his state¬ 
ment that he was indeed the brother 
they had sold. 

Ralbag suggests that Joseph 
meant the question seriously. He 
was concerned that Judah might 
have been harping on an aged 
father' merely to gain sympathy, 
when in reality Jacob was no longer 
alive. [Judah had spoken inac¬ 
curately about his brother's 'death' 

— which Rashi justifies (see 44:20) 

— and Joseph wanted to be sure that 
now that he revealed himself, they 
were entirely truthful; so he 
repeated the question (Torah 
Temimah).] 

Many commentators perceive an 
implication of bitter rebuke in these 
words, as if Joseph were saying to 
Judah and his brothers: What have 
you all done! How did you expect 


my father to survive all of the suf¬ 
fering and grief you heaped upon 
him!' [See footnote next verse.) 

ibrpi *»3 in* niiy 5 ? y»ok iSd’/kSi 
— But his brothers could not 
answer him because they felt dis¬ 
concerted before him. 

— They were overwhelmed by 
shame (Rashi)M ] 

That is, they perceived the full 
implication of this revelation and they 
were remorseful and ashamed of what 
they had done to him (Chizkuni; Bchor 
Shor). 

They were confused and fright¬ 
ened over his revelation, and they 
were concerned that he might seek 
revenge (Malbim). 

— They vacillated between belief 
and utter disbelief. On the one 
hand, he mentioned the name 
Joseph, while on the other hand, 
they could not bring themselves to 


1. The Talmud [Chagigah 4b] records that when R' Eleazar came to our passage. But the 
brothers could not answer him because they felt disconcerted before him, he wept. 'If such is 
the result of a rebuke by a flesh and blood human being,' R' Eleazar exclaimed, 'how much 
more so must it be when someone is rebuked by the Holy One Blessed is He!' 

The Midrash similarly records: R' Yochanan said. Woe to us for fear of the Day of 
Judgment! Woe to us for fear of the Day of Retribution! [nn^tnn DVp ub ■*! Tin ol'p ub >i]. 
In the case of Joseph who said to his brothers I am Joseph your brother, their souls flew out, 
how much more so when the Holy One Blessed is He will stand in judgment, as it is written 
[Malachi 3:2]: Who will survive the day of His coming? And if his own brothers were 
frightened of him, how much more so when the Holy One Blessed is He comes to judge us for 
neglect of His commands and the violation of the Torah! 

The commentators ponder: What rebuke did Joseph give them to inspire such fear? Ac¬ 
cording to the Torah's narrative, he said nothing about the sale! 

Maharsha suggests that they cowered in expectation that Joseph might rebuke them for 
everything they perpetrated upon him. 

Bais HaLevi explah.s that Joseph's question — does my father still live? — was an implied 
reply to Judah's plea for compassion for Jacob, as if to say: "You plead for mercy for your 
father? How is it that you yourselves showed no mercy for his life when you callously sold me 
— his beloved son?" His brothers could not answer him, so startled were they by him. 

Kli Yakar perceives Joseph's rebuke to be intimated by his use of the word my, rather than 
our, father, as if to imply that after the way they mistreated Jacob they could not consider him 
their father. 

[According to the Midrash cited in the previous footnote, however, there is no doubt that 
Joseph's declaration was associated with bitter reproof. This accounts for the brothers' fright 
which inspired R' Eleazar and R' Yochanan's outbursts.] 
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answer him because they felt disconcerted before 
him. 

4 Then Joseph said to his brothers, "Come close to 
me, if you please," and they came close. And he said, 
"I am Joseph your brother — it is me, whom you sold 


believe that the young brother they 
had once sold, shackled as a slave, 
was now the supreme ruler of Egypt 
(R' Yosef Kara; Daas Zekeinim). 

Others translate the phrase: ... 
because they shrank away from his 
■presence.' 

4. Joseph's question, as noted, was 
primarily an expression of astonish¬ 
ment; therefore, he did not wait for 
an answer (R' Munk). 

Kjnutt — Come close to me, if 
you please. 

Seeing that they were recoiling 
from him, Joseph thought 'My 
brothers now feel ashamed.' He 
therefore beckoned them in a mild 
and gentle language [saying k}, if 
you please ], and then he showed 
them that he was circumcised [as 
proof that he was indeed Joseph] 
(Rashi from Midrash). 

Actually, as we have seen earlier, Joseph 
had forced all the Egyptians to submit to cir¬ 
cumcision [see comm, to 41j55j. Presumably 
he told them this as well since that was the 
greatest possible proof that he was Joseph 
(Gur Aryeh; Y ad Yosef). 


Futhermore, only the populace — who 
came for rations — were subject to the cir¬ 
cumcision decree; Joseph, as the supreme 
ruler, was not required to undergo circumci¬ 
sion. That he was circumcised proved he was 
Joseph (Chizkuni). 

Many commentators suggest that the 
Midrash cited by Rashi is not to be taken 
literally, as it would have been immodest for 
Joseph to have exposed himself even to his 
own brothers. Rather, the intent i 9 that he 
told them he had been circumcised. 

According to Sforno, Abarbanel, 
and most others, Joseph's purpose 
in asking them to come near him 
was that those who overheard his 
weeping should not hear him speak 
of the sale, which was a topic of 
great embarrassment to them.w 

D1^3» -Itf* 03’nK t\QV ’JK 1J3K"] 
mpnarp ’rk — And he said, 7 am 
Joseph your brother — it is me 
whom you sold into Egypt.'[lit. that 
you sold me to Egypt.]M 

Even while you were selling me, I 
retained brotherly feelings towards 
you ( Abarbanel; see Or HaChaim). 

— And I still consider myself 
your brother — retaining even now 


1 . We will learn later in the Book of Exodus how the Israelites deserved redemption from 
Egypt in the merit of four things: a) they did not change their names [to non-Hebrew names]; 
b) they did not change their language; c) they separated themselves from immorality; d) they 
did not indulge in inn po* 1 ?, evil gossip. 

In his revelation to his brothers, Joseph intimated that though he was in a strange land, he 
too was scrupulous about these four things. By stating I am Joseph he indicated that though 
Pharaoh had given him a foreign name Tzafenas Paane'ach, his name was still Joseph; by 
stating [u. 12 ] it is my mouth that is speaking to you he intimated that he still spoke Hebrew; 
by showing them that he was circumcised he intimated that he had kept away from im¬ 
morality; by saying come close to me he intimated that he did not want Benjamin to hear their 
discussion of the sale, thus avoiding the sin of evil gossip (Kli Y akar). 


2 . Sfas Ernes comments that Joseph's choice of words — 013 * 131 ^ “ltptt, lit., whom you sold — 
carried with it an implication of consolation for his brothers. The word is sometimes in¬ 
terpreted by the Sages to be related to HBT’K, approval. In this sense, they expound that God 
expressed approval of Moses' decision to smash the first Tablets of the Ten Commandments 
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The only reason I mention this 
unpleasant event is because it is the 
best proof that I am Joseph. No one 
but us knows that you sold me or 
that I am your brother; even those 
who purchased me from you did 
not know we were brothers 
(Sforno). 

He whispered this to them quietly 
so that even Benjamin would not 
hear. He also promised not to tell 
Jacob what they had done (Tz'ror 
HaMor). 

According to Rashbam and 
others cited in the comm, to 37:28 
["Who Sold Joseph?"] who in¬ 
terpret that Midianites passed 
Joseph's pit, hauled him out and 
sold him without the knowledge of 
the brothers to the Ishmaelites who 
were passing by, Joseph charged: 
whom you sold to Egypt, only in 
the sense that his brothers were 
responsible for the sale because they 
threw him into the pit in the first 
place. 

5. "iDV^io myyrrbK 

njn ’n'K djvqi?->3 — And now, be 
not distressed, nor reproach your¬ 
selves [lit. and do not be angry in 


your eyes\ for having [or: that you 
have ] sold me here. 

— For one should grieve only for 
having done evil, but, as you shall 
see, your act resulted in great good 
(Abarbanel). n] 

Joseph had observed that they were 
distressed and angry with themselves 
for having sold him because he had 
heard them say [42:21], Indeed we are 
guilty concerning our brother, etc. 
(Akeidah; Or HaChaim). 

[... And, following Rashi's Midrashic 
comment above, Joseph knew they were 
remorseful because they cowered away 
in shame when he revealed himself.] 

Do not be angry with yourselves for 
having sold me here — after all, it is you 
to whom I owe the exalted position I 
now hold here in Egypt (R' Hirsch). 

The word now is emphatic, as if to 
say that they should not be distressed 
now — but later there\vould indeed be 
cause for distress. The Kabbalists 
perceive the prophetic implication of 
the passage to be one of intimated 
punishment at a future time: 'Be not 
grieved, for your generation will not 
suffer for what you did, but an out¬ 
growth of your sale will be the cruelty 
of the Egyptian exile, and eventually 
you will be punished through your 
descendants with the imperial decree 
against the Ten Martyrs' [who were 
slain during the Roman Persecutions on 
account of the sale of Joseph by the ten 


upon seeing the Jews worshiping the Golden Calf. God said to Moses [Exod. 34:1]: jrrjB/ "UpK 
[lit. which you broke], which the Sages interpret as implying more power to 

you [an expression of thanks and approval (Rashi)] for having broken the Tablets (Shabbos 
87a). 

Similarly Joseph comforted his brothers by saying Drnjn as if to say 'Thank you for 
selling me, because my presence in Egypt made it possible for me to save the world, and es¬ 
pecially our family, from famine. In 50:20 Joseph explicitly expressed the same thought to his 
brothers. 


1. Joseph's reconciliation vs. the brother's moral responsibility 

[Although Joseph attributed his ordeal to God's providential preparation for the even¬ 
tual growth of Israel into a great nation, this was not to imply that the brothers were guiltless 
of any wrong-doing. They sold him without knowledge of God's plan, and surely had to re- 
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45 into Egypt. 5 And now , be not distressed , nor 

5-6 reproach yourselves for having sold me here , for it 

was to be a provider that God sent me ahead of you. 
6 For this has been two of the hunger years in the 


brothers; see comm . to p. 1650] 
(Ashtruc, Midrashei HaTvrah). 

[Comp. comm, to 50:17 s.v. nriyi 
K;-Kty-] 

In the Midrash [Bereishis Rabbah 
21:6] the word nnyi is said always to be 
associated with repentance. 

Ql'iyb n’Dfpb ■>3 — For 

it was to be a provider [to serve you 
as a source of sustenance (Rashi)], 
that God sent me ahead of you. 

God, not you, sent me here. His 
purpose was to implant me here to 
preserve life; therefore you need 
not be distressed. Obviously, you 
were chosen only to be His instru¬ 
ment for accomplishing this goal. 
All of us were destined to descend 
to Egypt in fulfillment of God's 
decree that Abraham's descendants 
would be aliens in a foreign land 
[15:13]. Normally we should have 
gone to Egypt in iron fetters [in the 
manner of all enslaved exiles], but 
'the Holy One Blessed is He chose to 
orchestrate events so that Father 
and the rest of you would be spared 
the harshness of a forced descent 
into hostile conditions, and instead 
sent me down here to prepare the 
way and provide for you so you 
could follow in honor (gathered 
from Tanchuma; Lekach Tov; 
Sechel Tov). [See footnotes to 
37:12, 15 and especially to 32:1.] 

Midrash HaGadol records: Our 


Sages accordingly observed that 
even the wrongs committed by the 
righteous are of service to the 
world; how much more so their 
righteous deeds! 

Rambam, in Moreh Nevuchim 2:48, 
cites our verse as an example of how the 
Torah attributes to God, as the First 
Cause, an act that is accomplished by a 
human agency. Although the brothers 
are the ones who sent' Joseph, the act is 
attributed to God as Prime Mover of all 
events. As Abarbanel writes, although 
the brothers had Free Will, God Himself 
guided their judgment so that they acted 
in accord with the Divine Plan [see foot¬ 
note previous verse]. 

The word mnp, from i n, life, means 
sustenance. Rashi accordingly interprets that 
the literal expression n^Tt?b'* 3 , for to [or: as] 
sustenance really means: for to be for you a 
(source of) sustenance. As R' Meyuchas ex¬ 
plains it: To prepare sustenance for you. 

6. Joseph proceeds to elaborate on 
the extent of what he means by ‘for 
a provider.' He repeats that he con¬ 
siders the chain of events and his 
own extraordinary destiny to be 
part of the Master Plan that was to 
save Jacob's family from a famine 
(R'Hirsch). 

yiKn 3ip5 3y^ri crnjv nj ’3 — For 
this has been two of the hunger 
years in the midst of the land [lit. 
for this is two years of the famine in 
the midst of the land.] 

Following Rashi: For two years 


pent their deed. Rather, Joseph's conciliatory words should be understood as an expression of 
faith that whatever happened to him was God's will. Had it not been brought about by the 
brothers, it would have happened some other way. Therefore, he felt no personal animosity 
toward them, since he looked only at the outcome: God's purpose was obviously that Joseph 
be raised to power and prominence and that he be the one to provide for his family and many 
countries in time of hunger. 

As for the brothers, that they had been the instruments in causing him to lose his freedom 
and suffer for so many years must demonstrate that they were not innocent parties. As the 
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have passed of the [seven-year] 
famine that is to befall the land. 

T»ypi a/nn pK iiyj 

— And there are yet five years in 
which there shall be neither plow¬ 
ing nor harvest. 

If there is no plowing there will 
certainly be no harvest. Why, then, 
the redundancy? — The connotation 
is that although the first two years 
possibly yielded a small residual 
harvest, in the subsequent five 
years there would be none at all — 
not even a spontaneous growth. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it would appear that peo¬ 
ple did not even work the land dur¬ 
ing the later years of the famine. It 
was so noticeably parched that 
planting would have been futile 
(Akeidas Y itzchak). 

Joseph mentioned the impending 
years of famine (although it was 
common knowledge) to stress, as 
noted, that a land which had en¬ 


dured two years of famine — during 
which the people had consumed 
most of their reserves causing prices 
to soar, and which was destined to 
experience yet another five years — 
could offer them no sustenance 
whatever, had God not dispatched 
him to provide for their sustenance 
(Ramban). 

[This is one of the rare instances where 
Onfce/os renders urnfl (plowing) as nynj, 
planting. See Shaarei Aharon .] 

7, nq t ? 03^9*7 o^nb* 'intern 

nnfcV — Thus [lit. and] Cod 
has sent me ahead of you to insure 
your survival in the land [lit. to 
place for you a remnant in the land], 

— God thereby "provided the 
cure before the blow" by not in¬ 
flicting famine on the Tribal 
Ancestors until He first sent Joseph 
to provide for them and assure their 
survival (Abarbanel). 

That He sent me was not for my 


Sages teach a*n ’T by n}ln pbibjn, guilt (i.e., an evil deed] is brought about through a guilty 
party (Shabbos 32a), meaning that God does not cause completely righteous people to carry 
out an unrighteous act, even if the act is necessary. 

R' Hirsch writes that Joseph repeatedly emphasized to his brothers that the extraordinary 
sequence of events that brought him from the pit to the throne was undeniably a plan prear¬ 
ranged by God in order to save Jacob's family and set the stage for its development into a na¬ 
tion. This saga provided an insight into God's directing Hand in universal history. In the case 
of Joseph, retrospect showed how everything fit into His plan; it should be understood as a 
lesson that all other events are equally in accordance with His will, though they are not so easi¬ 
ly understood. 

The promise made to Abraham at the onn}n pa mi}, Covenant between the Parts 
(Chapter 15) came true because, as our Sages expressed it, of 'the fine woolen cloak, worth 
two selas, which Jacob had given to Joseph.' To preserve its integrity, this family of Jacob had 
to be formed into a nation in the midst of surroundings so hostile, both from a national and a 
cultural point of view, that assimilation would be impossible. No country complied better with 
these conditions than Egypt, which thus became the crucible, the 'iron furnace' (Deut. 4:20) 
wherein the Jewish people was forged. 
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45 midst of the land , and there are yet five years in 

7-8 which there shall be neither plowing nor harvest. 

7 Thus God has sent me ahead of you to insure your 
survival in the land and to sustain you for a momen¬ 
tous deliverance. 8 And now: It was not you who sent 
me here, but God. He has made me father to Pharoah, 
master of his entire household, and ruler throughout 


benefit, for my merit is no greater 
than yours. His purpose was to in¬ 
sure your survival in the land 
(Lekach Tov). 

This passage is reminiscent of 
Ezra's statement [Ezra 9:8]: And 
now for a little moment grace has 
been shown by HASHEM our God to 
leave us a remnant to escape ... and 
give us a little reviving in our bon¬ 
dage (R' Shmuel ben Chofni Gaon). 

nbia n^b^b o 3 b nVgnb 1 ! — And to 
sustain you for a momentous [lit. 
large ] deliverance. 

God sent me here so that there 
would be a refuge for you in Egypt 
by virtue of the fact that I am the 
ruler of Egypt and will arrange for 
you to be received with lavish 
hopitality (Haamek Davar). 

The deliverance must indeed be a 
j momentous [lit. large] one since you 
number seventy souls and possess 
much livestock (Abarbanel; 
Malbim). 

Alternatively, the essence of the 
phrase is: ... And to keep you alive 
so you may develop into a large 
remnant. Although at this time, 
they were still a relatively small ex¬ 
tended family, Joseph perceived 
that God had lain the groundwork 
for the emergence of the House of 
Israel as a great nation (R' David 
Fein stein). 

R' Hirsch conjectures that the verse 
may mean 03 b to sustain [the 

land] for your benefit nb^i riV'bpb [so 
that its riches will serve to provide] a 
momentous deliverance [for you). 


Egypt's prosperity was Divinely or¬ 
dained for your sake. 

HaK'sav V'HaKabbalah maintains 
that had the phrase meant to sustain 
you, as Abarbanel and many others in¬ 
terpret it, the Hebrew would have read 
nvqnb- Reading as it does, the 
word OS'? [lit- to you ] connotes, as it 
often does, 03b#/ that which is yours — 
in this case: [to sustain ] your 
household. Compare this use of the 
prefix b indicating bitf, of, as in the 
phrases bltf; on 'b=Dn -»bl0; 

'nb='n bit*. 

8. ’3 n^n ’jYk nqnbv Kb nny] 

DVlbKi} — And now: It was not you 
who sent me here, but God [lit. the 
God; i.e., God in His Aspect of 
ELOHIM, representing the Attribute 
of Divine Justice (see on 1:2).] 

The now is emphatic, and Joseph 
was stressing that he bore no hatred 
for them: When you first sold me, it 
was inexplicable to me how 
brothers could act this way towards 
one another. Now, however, that 
God's plan has become apparent, it 
becomes clear in retrospect that it 
was not you who sent me here but 
God. You were acting only as His 
instruments and accordingly I har¬ 
bor absolutely no hatred toward 
you (Akeidah; Or HaChaim). 

nsngb axb 'W’tfP] — And He has 
made me father to Pharaoh. 

'Father' has the figurative mean¬ 
ing of colleague and patron (Rashi). 

According to Ibn Ezra 'father' in 
this context means mentor. 

[Comp, the designation of Joseph 
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as 'Avrech'=/afher of the king, in 
41:43.] 

irvq’b} 1 ? piK 1 ?! — [And] master of 
his entire household], 

— Everyone in his household calls 
me 'master' (Sechel Tov). 

In Hebrew the term ]1*1K denotes 
lordship over servants. Thus, the con¬ 
notation of our phrase is that everyone 
in Pharaoh's household was considered 
Joseph's servant (HaRechasim LeBik'- 
ah). 

onyn btytai — And ruler 

throughout the entire land of Egypt. 

I decree and they fulfill (Sechel 
Tov). 

Joseph stressed his exalted pos¬ 
tion to allude to the tradition that 
God forgives all the sins of one who 
gains high position. Consequently, 
they all could assume that God had 
forgiven him for his sin of slander¬ 
ing them to Jacob [37:2] (Tzror 
HaMor). 

9. nnp — Hurry — 

[and] go up to my father. 

Hurry — So he will stop worrying 
(Sforno). 

Hurry! Do not fail to take advan¬ 
tage of this propitious hour! 
(Midrash). 

He used the verb go up since Eretz 


Y israel is the highest of all the 
[neighboring] countries. [See comm, to 
12:10; 13:1] (Rashi). 

r^K — And say to him. 

[By your informing Father of my 
whereabouts you will in effect an¬ 
nul the solemn ban you imposed 
against telling him, which has 
prevented me from contacting him 
until now. See footnote on p. 1653, 
and comm, to end of v. 1 above.] 

cpI’ ^13 3}pK Hi — So said your son 
Joseph. 

— Y our son — the son you love 
most (Lekach Tov). 

The expression nla. So said, is the 
formula used to introduce prophecy. By 
using this expression, he was intimating 
that his request was prophetically in¬ 
spired (Lekach Tov). 

Dnyo’b^b jl*n<b D'nbfc — God 
has made me master of all Egypt. 

Accordingly, it is in my power to 
assure you a secluded dwelling 
place, not among the Egyptians, 
since I know you would want to live 
apart from them (Alshich; Haamek 
Davar). 

And the cares of State imposed 
upon me by my position do not per¬ 
mit me to come to you; therefore 
please come down to me (Abarba- 
nel). 


1. "As I mentioned before," Joseph said, "Father and the rest of his family should have been 
brought down to Egypt in iron chains to begin the predestined servitude, but God in His com¬ 
passion spared us all the harshness of a forced descent. However, this is the predestined time 
and you must hurry and summon Father now! Who knows what the morrow will bring? 
Should you neglect this propitious moment, then you might forfeit that grace and you might 
all yet have to be brought down in chains"(Agra d'Kallah). 
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45 the entire land of Egypt 9 Hurry — go up to my 

9-11 father and say to him, 'So said your son Joseph: 

"God has made me master of all Egypt. Come down 
to me please; do not delay. 10 You will reside in the 
land of Goshen and you will be near to me — you, 
your sons, your grandchildren, your flock and herd 
and all that is yours. 11 And I will provide for you 


injfO’bK — Come down to 

me, please: do not delay. 

["As I emphasized before, my 
responsibilities here make it impos¬ 
sible for me to leave. The Divine 
scheme — so apparent in what has 
occurred — makes it imperative that 
I remain here, and that you join me. 
Therefore, come down to me, 
please, do not delay."] 

Come with your entire family 
and possessions, as enumerated in 
the next verse (Ramban). 

Do not delay. Do not let time 
wait for you (Midrash). 

[The word 'please' is not in the Hebrew; it 
is suggested by the courteous form iTjn in¬ 
stead of the usual imperative *n. See comm. 
to in 27:19.) 

10. n ivy - [And] Yow 

wilt reside in the land [i.e. region] of 
Goshen. 

— Away from the idolatrous 
Egyptians (Malbim), for Joseph 
knew that Jacob would not want to 
live in the land of Egypt where the 
royal palace was [with the resultant 
swirl of social and politial activity] 
(Ramban). 

<*5 Goshen. 

Goshen was a fertile region in the 
Northeast of Egypt, east of the Nile 
delta. The Israelites lived there through¬ 
out their stay in Egypt, their primary 
residence being in Ramses, its major 
city. Goshen contained Egypt's most 
fertile soil and in 47:6 it is described as 
the best of the land. 

Joseph purposely assigned this region 
to his family to keep them segregated 


from the mainstream of Egypt's 
idolatrous, immoral life, and to allow 
them to freely pursue their shepherding 
which was hateful to the Egyptians. 

That Goshen was selected for their 
residence was not haphazard. Ac¬ 
cording to Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer cited in 
the footnote to 12:16, an earlier Pharaoh 
had given the region of Goshen to 
Sarah, and it was appropriate that her 
descendants settle there. 

The territory in Judah by the name of 
Goshen [Josh. 10:41] is not to be con¬ 
fused with the Goshen in Egypt 
(Radak). 

The Arabs identify Goshen as Wadi 
Tumeilat, but Egyptians Jews believe 
that Goshen is Fayum, the later 
residence of R' Saadia Gaon. R' Saadia 
himself, in his translation of the Torah, 
renders Goshen as Al-Sadir. [See also 
46:28]. 

,l ?K 311? 0”™ — And you will be 
near to me. 

Though my position forces me to 
live in the metropolis, at least you 
will be relatively near to me; I will 
be able to visit and look after you 
(Abarbanel; Alshich). 

TO ? 1 W*! TO M ? 1 TO 1 

- You, [and] your 
sons, [ana] your grandchildren, 
[and] your flock and [your] herd 
and all that is yours. 

— This phrase reverts to modify 
the end of the previous verse: Please 
come dowm to me; do not delay ... 
you, your children, your children's 
children, etc. (Ramban). 

He mentioned the flocks and 
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herds as well because in Canaan 
Jacob had to graze his cattle in 
faraway Shechem, and now because 
of the famine there were no longer 
any grazing lands available there 
(Abarbanel). 

11. Tib^h?) — And I will 

provide for you there. 

I.e., in Goshen. However, I can¬ 
not provide for if you remain in Ca¬ 
naan since I will be charged with 
sending money out of the country 
(Malbim; see Ramban below). 

The Midrash [Koheles Zuta] invokes 
this passage to illustrate how there are 
no riches to the intelligent [Eccles. 
9:11]: Only a short while earlier, the 
man [Jacob] increased exceedingly 
[above 30:43] indicating that he grew 
immensely wealthy — and now he re¬ 
quired Joseph's promise of support. 

nyn umn Hjrq — For there 
[will be] five more years of famine. 

— This famine Will not end soon. 
Whatever hesitations you may have 
about coming here must be set aside 
— you must come soon (A barbanel). 

^b~i#i<-b^ tjivrn nriK unjn ]$ — So 
you do not become destitute, you, 
[and] your household) and all that 
is yours. 

The translation of as 

destitute follows Rashi. He cites 
Onkelos who renders [ you 

will (not) become poor]; it is similar 
to the word of the same root [ttfn or 
uni] in I Sam. 2:7 where we find the 
expression "PlftrQi God im¬ 

poverishes and enriches. [See Ohev 


Ger ; Ya'er; Lechem V'Simlah; 
Mizrachi; Karnei Or.] 

According to Ibn Ezra the term is 
related to the root un\ cut off; dispos¬ 
sessed. as in Deut. 4:38: O’la uminb. 
[The continuity of the verses, according 
to this interpretation, is: God sent me 
ahead of you to assure survival for you 
in the land [u. 7] ... Therefore come 
down to me [u. 9] ... And I will provide 
for you [u. 11] ... lest you be utterly cut 
off from the land (Abarbanel).] 

Rashbam similarly interprets lest you 
be driven out of the land — by the force 
of the famine. 111 

Ramban agrees with the interpreta¬ 
tion impoverished. To his brothers 
Joseph had implied that they would die 
unless they came to him, saying [u. 5]: 
for it was to serve you as a source of 
sustenance that God has sent me ahead 
of you; [d. 7]: to provide refuge for you 
... and to save your lives ... But out of 
respect to Jacob, he expressed himself 
much more mildly to him, saying only 
that they would become impoverished if 
they remained in Canaan. Joseph could 
not be expected to send large supplies of 
food from the royal storehouses to Ca¬ 
naan lest the Egyptians suspect him of 
privately trading in food and ac¬ 
cumulating a personal fortune with the 
intention of returning to his homeland. 
However, were his family to come to 
Egypt the king would surely grant per¬ 
mission to sustain them. 

— The apprehension that they might 
become impoverished proves that they 
had been wealthy (Lekach Tov). 

12, [The brothers had been stand¬ 
ing dumbfounded before him all 
this time; Joseph was apprehensive 


1. Figuratively, the connotation was: Lest you become impoverished of your Torah studies. 
Joseph suggested to Jacob: Better that you come down here even though it means leaving 
Eretz Yisrcjel, than you become impoverished of Torah, for you will not be able to study there 
because of the famine (Tur). 
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45 there — for there will he five more years of famine — 
12 so you do not become destitute, you, your household, 

and all that is yours 

12 " Behold! Y our eyes see as do the eyes of my 
brother Benjamin that it is my mouth that is speaking 


that they still might be doubtful 
about his true identity, so he pro¬ 
ceeds to reassure them again that he 
is really Joseph.] 

TOP 'n$ ’ry? nyjpy narn - 

And behold! Y our eyes see as do 
.[lit. and] the eyes of my brother, 
Benjamin. 

I.e., your eyes see my glory, and 
that I am your brother, for I am cir¬ 
cumcised as you are [see comm, to 
v. 4 above] (Rashi) ... 

As do the eyes of my brother 
Benjamin who did not know I was 
sold [but thought me to be dead; 
even he would admit I am Joseph 
(Chizkuni)] (Sforno). 

Rashi [basing himself on Megil- 
lah 16b] notes that Joseph made a 
point of singling out Benjamin and 
equating him with the other 
brothers, as if to say: Just as I do 
not hate him, for he was not 
'Implicated in my sale, so I do not 
hate you. 

n — That it is my 
mouth that is speaking to you. 

— In the Holy Tongue (Hebrew) 
[i.e., without my interpreter. When 
you relate this to Father he will 
believe that I am indeed Joseph.] 
(Rashi; Tanchuma; Tar gum 
Y onasan) 

Ramban cites the above-quoted opin¬ 
ion of most commentators that Joseph 


was invoking his knowledge of Hebrew 
as uncontestable proof of his identity. 
Ramban, maintains, however, that this 
must have been intended merely as an 
additional assurance, but surely not as 
conclusive proof. The viceroy's ability 
to speak Hebrew could not prove he 
was Joseph, for, as Ramban suggests, 
many Egyptians — particularly officials 
— must have spoken Hebrew since it 
was the native language of the 
neighboring Canaanite nation. We find 
similarly that Nebuchadnezzer spoke 
Hebrew and all his courtiers understood 
him [see Daniel 2:2,3). In Ramban's 
opinion, Abraham did not bring the 
Hebrew language with him from Ur or 
Haran, for they spoke Aramaic there. 
This is evidenced by Laban's use of the 
Aramaic term yegar for 'heap.' 11 * 

Furthermore, just as Joseph had come 
from Canaan, there must have been 
others from there. Besides, the brothers' 
best proof that the viceroy was Joseph 
was his familiarity with the sale [which 
only Joseph could have known] and his 
knowledge of the name Joseph, saying, 
/ am Joseph your brother — he whom 
you sold to Egypt [u. 4). 

Rather, Ramban maintains, it is my 
mouth that is speaking to you means: 
I — who, as you have all seen, have 
the authority to do so — promise to 
sustain you. Therefore go summon my 
father ... 

— I did not assure you through an in¬ 
termediary of my support, but it was 
my own mouth that spoke to you, and 
you need not fear that I will deny it 


1. Oznaim L'Torah suggests that the intent of 'Holy Tongue' is not so much that they ascer¬ 
tained his identity from his speaking Hebrew, for as noted the interpreter also spoke Hebrew! 
Rather the meaning is that Joseph was emphasizing how he spoke in a holy manner — the 
Name of Heaven was ever-present in his mouth; he always invoked God in his expressions: 
For to save life God has sent me ahead of you ;... it was not you who sent me here but God ;... 
God has made me master of all Egypt. Isaac also recognized apjr Mp, the 'voice' of Jacob by 
the fact that he always invoked the Name of Heaven [see comm, to 27:22]. 
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afterward (Hadar Zekeinim). 

According to Or HaChaim, the 
proof' Joseph was invoking was not his 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
Rather he meant that his brothers could 
recognize his voice when he spoke in 
Hebrew, which they could not do when 
he spoke in the unfamiliar Egyptian. 

— Furthermore Joseph was emphasiz¬ 
ing how his pronunciation and accent 
were entirely like his brothers; no Egyp¬ 
tian could possibly speak Hebrew with 
such a native accent (Nesinah laGer). 

'When you sold me, no one but us 
was present who spoke Hebrew, for the 
traders were Ishmaelites' [thus, if I am 
quoting your discussion of the sale in 
Hebrew, I can only be Joseph] (Sforno). 

The primary interpretation is: The 
news you are to tell my father was not 
heard from others as hearsay. With 
your own eyes, you have seen and 
recognize that I — Joseph your brother 
— am speaking to you. Therefore [u. 
13]: Tell my father of all my glory etc. 
(Rashbam). 

What you have seen here proves that 
I predicted these events correctly when 
I related my dreams to you as a youth 
[37:7] (Ashtruc). 

The Sages in Megillah 16b expound 
the passage to imply: ’S3, As my mouth 
[speaks] so my heart [feels] [i.e., what I 
am saying to you reflects my innermost 
feelings]. 

Compare R' Shmuel ben Chofni who 
interprets the syntactical flow of the 
verse to be: What you have seen here 
with your own eyes attests to the fact 
that I, with my own mouth, am speak¬ 
ing to you. 

Others explain that Joseph was now 
explaining that modesty prevented him 
from describing the full extent of his 


privileged position in Egypt. Since it is 
my own mouth that is speaking to you 
it would be unseemly for me to boast 
about myself. pp? Kb) “it ^rn (Prov. 
27:2).] But I rely on you to help induce 
Father to come by telling him what you 
have seen here in Egypt (Abarbanel; 
M albim; HaKsav V'HaKabalah). 

13. nnyna ’Hlua'ba'nK ■ONb amam 

• ■* ■ * •> « • ■ * * ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ T T ■ i 

— Therefore, tell my father of all my 
glory in Egypt 

Knowing that it would not be an 
easy task to persuade Jacob to leave 
the Holy Land, Joseph again 
emphasizes the importance of con¬ 
vincing him of Joseph's position in 
Egypt and the urgency that the 
family reunite there (Ralbag). 

Divio “i^trba ntq — And all that 

• ^ ■ 

you saw. 

— I.e., even that which out of 
modesty I declined to mention. Do 
not tell Father only what I told you 
to say, but add to it from your own 
experiences and observations. Con¬ 
vince him that I can provide well for 
him, and persuade him to come 
(Ralbag; Akeidah). 

nan ’ 5 K nK DnTiim omnai — But 

T - J * v ■ ■ ■■ ■ — - ■ ■ % ■ k 
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you must hurry, and bring my 
father down here. 

Hurry — so he may experience 
joy at seeing all )f this (Sforno). 

[What joy could Joseph have expected his 
righteous father Jacob to experience upon 
seeing him as viceroy of Egypt? True, the 
reunion after twenty-two years would bring 
the aged Patriarch boundless joy. But how 
this joy would be tempered with anxiety! For 
Jacob would certainly be apprehensive about 
how Joseph's posterity could have possibly 
maintained his spirituality in the pagan, im- 
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45 to you . 13 Therefore, tell my father of all my glory in 

13-15 Egypt and all that you saw. But you must hurry, and 

bring my father down here." 

14 Then he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck 
and wept; and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 15 He 


moral culture of Egypt. This why Jacob had 
the burning desire to gaze upon Joseph's 
face. See comm, to 46:30, and Overview]. 

14. Joseph had cried when he 
revealed himself to his brothers, but 
those were tears of joy. Now, new 
tears are brought on by sadness and 
a premonition of suffering. He had 
just invited Jacob to Egypt, with all 
his family, to begin a national ex¬ 
istence in exile. Though Joseph had 
to do as he did, still he clearly 
foresaw that this Egyptian exile 
would not be the last in the history 
of his people. As he embraced his 
brothers, he had the vision that 
Providence had many other trials 
and hardships in store for them. 
This combination of joy and 
sadness is typical of thejewish peo¬ 
ple; even while thanking God for 
His infinite mercy — 3^u ’3 -n 1 ? nln, 
give praise to HASHEM for He is 
, good — we tremble at the thought of 
the future. Thereupon, we beseech 
God's help, K} ny^urtn 'n please 


HASHEM bring salvation now (R' 
Munk). 

1??.) rnntoy-by bs') - 

Then he fell upon his brother Ben¬ 
jamin's neck [lit. necks] and wept. 

In the literal sense: Since they 
were brothers from the same father 
and mother their love for each other 
was very strong; therefore each 
wept on the other's neck (Radak). 

The implication of the plural is 
that he wept on both sides of his 
neck (Chizkuni). 

Midrashically, Joseph wept for 
the two Temples that would be in 
Benjamin's territory [the Temple 
Mount was in his portion; see foot¬ 
note 2 on page 1449] and would 
suffer destruction (Rashi) M 

riKjy by rg^ lP’pi — And Ben¬ 
jamin wept upon his neck. 

For the Tabernacle of Shiloh 
which was destined to be in Jo¬ 
seph's territory and would likewise 
be destroyed (Rashi). 


1. Rashi's basis for the exegesis 

The commentators explain Rashi's exegesis to be based upon Midrash Rabbah 193:12 and 
Megillah 16b. The Midrash reads: "And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's [nioy] necks and 
wept. (The word njoy is plural). Did Benjamin have two necks? — In fact, said R' Eleazar, 
Joseph foresaw through Divine Inspiration that two Temples based in Benjamin's territory, 
would be destroyed. And Benjamin wept upon his neck, for Benjamin saw that the Tabernacle 
of Shiloh would be built in Joseph's territory and would be destroyed." (The connection 
between neck and the Temple is discussed below.) 

The commentators grapple with why nt<}y, the plural necks in the first phrase should al¬ 
lude to two Temples, while the word rnK}y, — which is also plural — when used with Joseph 
should allude to but one Tabernacle. (See Mizrachi; cf. also Heidenheim). 

Actually, however, Rashi's view on the matter is made quite clear in his commentary to 
Megillah 16b. There Rashi comments that no inference is to be drawn from the plural of "iK}y, 
because Scripture commonly uses the plural structure of the word. For, as R' David Feinstein 
notes, Rashi maintains in Proverbs 1:9 that tKjy, neck, usually takes the plural form in 
Hebrew since the trachea is composed of many rings [accordingly, no significance can be 
derived from the use of the plural form). 

Rather, the exposition is based on the fact that this is one of the rare places in Scripture that 
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Why was this particular moment of 
their reconciliation chosen to weep over 
the destruction of the future Temples? 

The mutual joy of Joseph and Ben¬ 
jamin was so great that they could have 
died of ecstasy. In order to temper their 
joy, they were shown the destructions 
of the Holy Temples. Similarly, a goblet 
is smashed at a wedding ceremony to 
temper the joy of the guests and evoke 
the memory of the Destruction of the 
Temple (Yad Yosef; Meam Loez). 

Yafeh Toar suggests that this entire 
Midrashic interpretation that neck is a 
metaphor for Temples is based on the 
fact that they cried only after Joseph 
told them to bring his father down 
rather than immediately after he 


revealed himself to them. Upon realiz¬ 
ing that Jacob's descent to Egypt was 
symbolic of all future Jewish Exiles [see 
Ramban beginning of Vayechi], Joseph 
was reminded also of the Destructions 
[see Yalkut Y ehudah.] 

15. uyby w] pm]) - He 

then kissed all his brothers and 
wept upon them. 

— To reassure all of them that he 
harbored no evil against them 
(Ralbag). 

Kabbalistically: Because he 
prophetically foresaw that the Ten 
Tribes would be exiled and scat¬ 
tered among the nations (Zohar). 


mentions weeping on the neck. Since the Torah economizes on every letter, it would not have 
mentioned that the weeping took place on the neck unless an allusion was intended. That allu¬ 
sion is the homiletical connection between neck and Temple [see below]. 

That Joseph wept over two destructions and Benjamin over one is based, not on exegesis, 
but on the historical fact that there were two Temples in Benjamin's territory and one Taber¬ 
nacle in Joseph's (see Mizrachi; Sifsei Chachamim). 

[Torah Temimah observes, however, that although iKiy usually occurs in plural, there are 
instances that it appears in singular, as for example :pioy in 27:40, and luoy in 41:42. This 
would tend to possibly support the Midrashic question 'how many necks did Benjamin have?' 
Since in this case it occurs in the plural, a usage that is not universal, it is therefore suggestive 
of a homiletic interpretation. But as noted, Rashi, did not base his exposition on this fact, and 
wrote that the question should be omitted from the Talmud, as indeed it is in old manuscripts 
of the Talmud.] 

<*§ The homiletical metaphor of neck alluding to the Temple 

This metaphor is borrowed from the Talmudic interpretation of Songs of Songs 4:4, — 
yiKjy nrj Y our neck is like the Tower of David — in Berachos 30a which perceives in 

neck an allusion to the Temple. 

Maharsha there [s.v. blips] explains; The Temple is compared to the neck which is at the 
lop of man's body; similarly the Temple is the summit and splendor of Israel. 

Shir HaShirim Rabbah 4:9 homiletically elaborates on the connection of Temple and neck: 

a) As long as the Temple stood Israel was prosperous and at ease and could walk with an 
erect head and 'straight neck'. When the Temple was destroyed, Israel became degraded and 
persecuted. The neck of the Jews became 'bent'; they can no longer raise their heads among 
the nations; 

b) Unlike other parts of the body, if the neck is cut a person can die. The neck is a human 
being's lifeline. The Temple is, similarly the life channel of Israel; 

c) Just as a man's neck is the highest part of him, so was the Temple in the highest part of 
the world; and 

d) Just as most ornaments are hung around the neck, so were the 'ornaments' of Israel — the 
Priests and Levites — attached to the Temple. 
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45 then kissed all his brothers and wept upon them, and 
16-17 afterwards his brothers conversed with him. 

16 The news was heard in Pharaoh's palace saying, 
"Joseph's brothers have come!" And it pleased 
Pharaoh and his servants. 17 Pharaoh said to Joseph, 


— But they did not weep, as they 
stood ashamed before him (Radak). 

Or according to the Zohar 
because they had not been granted a 
prophetic spirit, as were Joseph and 
Benjamin, informing them of future 
disasters. 

The verb pwj, kiss is found both in the 
simple kal form p#*], and in the intensive 
form ptf/J’], as in our passage. The latter form 
connotes total absorption and deep emotion 
in this display of affection (Heidenheim). 

irm nai p nqKi — And 
afterwards his brothers conversed 
with him. 

I.e. after they saw that Joseph 
wept and realized that he was 
peaceably inclined towards them — 
his brothers conversed with him. 
Until then they felt ashamed before 
him (Rashi). 

Although Joseph had wept 
before, the brothers thought his 
earlier weeping may have been 
caused by his memories of his trou¬ 
bles (Or HaChaim). 

His brothers conversed with him 
— asking him about everything that 
had happened to him since he was 
separated from them, and how he 
had achieved his lofty status 
(Radak). 

16. Pharaoh echoes Joseph's 
invitation and orders wagons to be 
sent for Jacob and his family. 

“ibN 1 ? .-ring np bpiri — [And] 
the news [lit. voice ; sound] was 
heard [in] Pharaoh's palace [lit. 
house] saying. 

Pharaoh's people inquired about 
the abundant weeping which, as 


noted in v. 2, was heard in Phara¬ 
oh's house, and it was learned that 
Joseph's brothers had come (Or 
HaChaim). 

According to Midrash Tanchuma the 
'voice' that was heard in Paraoh's house 
was that of Judah who, on hearing 
Joseph's revelation, 'cried out with such 
a terrible voice that all the walls of 
Egypt fell down, every beast was cowed, 
Joseph fell from his throne and Pharaoh 
too descended from his throne.' 

The word in is not in the Hebrew but 
Rashi maintains that it is implied in the 
phraseology which should be interpreted as 
if it read njng n’3^. Furthermore, in our pas¬ 
sage n'3, house, is to be taken literally 
[unlike in v. 2 where it means household], 

cpI 1 ’OK — Joseph's brothers 
have come. 

— I.e., the honorable brothers 
that Joseph always claimed to have 
in Canaan from where he had been 
kidnapped. [As noted in 40:15, 
Joseph had always boasted that he 
was a Hebrew from a distinguished 
family, since he did not want to be 
taken as a Canaanite]. Now 
Joseph's story was confirmed by 
their arrival (Ramban). 

However, only this was heard, 
but nothing about how they had 
sold him (Alshich). 

W}’ ny-ig - And 

it pleased Pharaoh and his servants 
[lit. and it was good in the eyes of 
Pharaoh and in the eyes of his ser¬ 
vants ]. 

It had been a disgrace for Egypt 
to be ruled by a stranger, a slave 
released from prison. Now when 
Pharaoh and his courtiers saw that 
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Joseph had important brothers 
[who were descended from Abra¬ 
ham, the renowned 'prince of God' 
of whom Pharaoh himself had 
heard (Lekach Tov)) and was indeed 
worthy of having a royal position, 
they were naturally very pleased 
(Ramban).w 

According to Sforno, they re¬ 
joiced at the news of his brothers' 
arrival since henceforth Joseph 
would regard himself and his 
children as permanent residents of 
the country. No longer would he 
consider himself an alien; 
henceforth he would turn his full 
attention to the long-term best in¬ 
terests of the country. 

17. - [And] 

Pharaoh said to Joseph. 

Pharaoh's invitation that Joseph 
have his brothers return to Canaan 
to bring his family to Egypt was 
selfishly motivated. He was afraid 
that now that Joseph was reunited 
with his illustrious brothers, he 
might display a desire to return 
home with them, and leave Egypt 
without anyone competent to run 
the government (Y alkut Reuveni; 
Meant Loez). 

Vu/y nt<T nta# — Say to your 

brothers , 'Do this'. 


I.e., 'Say to your brothers — in 
my name and by my authority as 
Pharaoh — Do the following.' They 
needed special royal permission to 
take along the wagons, since in 
those days wagons and chariots 
were used only by kings and in time 
of war; no one else could use them 
without the king's personal permis¬ 
sion (Abarbanel; Or HaChaim). 

D3*VV? — Load up your 

animals. 

— With grain (Rashi). 

The translation of UjfV as load up follows 
Rashi, Onkelos, and general Talmudic usage; 
Ibn Janach and Ralbag concur. Radak in 
Shorashim cites this as his primary in¬ 
terpretation, but in an alternate translation 
[followed by Tut, and similar to R' Saadi;. 
Caon] relates it to the cognate term uyptp in 
Isaiah 14:19 where it means thrust through, 
the sense here being that Joseph wanted the 
brothers to goad [lit. stab] the animals [as 
with spurs] to make them hurry to the land 
of Canaan. [Cf. Ibn Ezra in Isaiah 14:19]. 

The term "py^ meaning cattle, animal, 
beast is derived from the verb "iyx destroy, 
since beasts utterly consume and destroy 
vegetation and verdure. Comp, the term in 
Exodus 22:4 and Numbers 20:4 (Ibn Caspi; 
see R' Hirsch). 

]yp nyn# “* And go direct¬ 

ly [lit, and go, come] to the land of 
Canaan. 

— Without delay (Lekach Tov). 

The word 1Kb, come, is superfluous, 


I. Midrash HaCadol offers the following: 

... And in the eyes of his servants' — but not of ail his servants. They said, 'If this one 
[Joseph], who is but an individual, displaced us from our highest status, how much more so 
will these ten’/ This is inferred in Psalms 105:38: Rejoice, O Egypt, in their departure. The 
Egyptians rejoiced in their departure, but not at their entrance. 
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45 " Say to your brothers, 'Do this: Load up your ani- 

18-19 mats and go directly to the land of Canaan. 18 Bring 

your father and your households and come to me. I 
will give you the best of the land of Egypt and you 
will eat the fat of the land/ 19 And you are com¬ 
manded [fo say]: 'Do this: Take yourselves from the 


as it would have sufficed to write ibbi 
IVp ny*7&, and go fo the land of Ca- 
naan. Most commentators perceive ibb 
1Kb, go come, to be an idiomatic expres¬ 
sion meaning go directly, without delay. 
Onkelos renders lb 1 ? as synonymous 
with the transitive verb — IK'b^, bring. 
Joseph ordered them to go and bring 
grain to the land of Canaan. (See 
HaKsav V' HaKabalah). 

18 . iKbi Db’n^Tita nb'bttrni* injpi 

— [And f] bring [lit. faJce] your 
father and your households and 
come to me. 

Pharaoh was thus instructing 
Joseph to emphasize the personal 
aspect of his family's descent to 
Egypt: To me, Joseph' (and not 'fo 
the land'), for the primary reason 
you are to bring the family to this 
country is to be with me ( Alshich). 
"Possibly, by the words and come to 
me, Pharaoh meant himself, as if Joseph 
were to suggest to Jacob, 'Come to 
Pharaoh, for he will give you the best of 
the land of Egypt' (Akeidah; Abar- 
banel). 

nnyp H* DbV - 

And l will give you the best of the 
land of Egypt. 

— The land of Goshen (Rashi). 

Rashi continues that in saying / will 
give you the best of the land of Egypt 
"Pharaoh was prophesying but he did 
not know the significance of what he 
was saying. For ultimately [the 
Israelites] would make [Egypt] like a 
deep sea void of fish" i.e. 

despoiled; see comm, to in Exodus 
12:36.] 

[That is, Pharaoh unknowingly 


prophesied that the Egyptians would in¬ 
deed some day give the Israelites the 
best of the land of Egypt. For at the end 
of their long Exile in Egypt, the 
Israelites would go out with all the best 
the land had to offer, and would literally 
empty out the nation's treasuries. This 
would be in fulfillment of God's 
promise to Abraham [15:14] 
Afterwards they shall leave with great 
possessions (Mearn Loez).) 

vikh b^rrriK ibsto — And you will 

I V ▼ T V V • I w 

eat the fat of the land. 

The word fat always denotes "the 
choicest" (Rashi). 

19. nn\ ruvi^r nnio - And 
you are commanded [to say]: 'Do 
this.' 

The phrase is elliptical. It means: 
And you [Joseph] are commanded 
by me [Pharaoh] fo tell them: 'Do 
this.' — for it is with my permission 
(Rashi). 

Rashi thus tells us by whom Joseph was 
commanded [i.e. Pharaoh], and that itojt do, 
is in plural, since it was not Pharaoh's in¬ 
structions to Joseph, but to relay to his 
brothers (Mizrachi). 

Pharaoh issued this as a royal 
decree because Joseph's integrity 
and honesty were such that Pharaoh 
knew Joseph would never abuse his 
high office for personal advantage 
[especially in this case since, as 
noted, the export of wagons from 
Egypt was prohibited], and that he 
therefore might not send his father 
anything. Therefore Pharaoh 
specifically commanded him to do 
the following (Ramban). 
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On the other hand, the Zohar [as 
explained by the commentators (see 
specifically HaKsav V' HaKab- 
alah)] holds that the initiative to 
send wagons came from Joseph [as 
is implied from v. 17 below], and 
Pharaoh accomodated him by 
granting the needed royal decree. 
This is derived from the fact that 
the word ruviy you are commanded 
ends with a n (not JViy, the usual 
imperative form). This spelling 
implies that the phrase be in¬ 
terpreted what you have com¬ 
manded, they should do. 

As R' David Feinstein offers, 
Joseph arranged for the dispatch of 
the wagons to be done at his per¬ 
sonal direction. The brothers would 
notice this and convey it to their 
father when they, returned home. 
Hearing that Joseph sent the 
wagons, Jacob would understand 
the desired sign Joseph wished to 
convey by means of the wagons, as 
we shall learn in v. 17. 

Targum Yonasan paraphrases: 
'And you, Joseph, are commanded 
to honor your father. Therefore, tell 
your brothers, Do this ... ' [That is, 
Pharaoh was apprehensive, now 
that the brothers were reunited, that 
out of filial devotion Joseph might 
want to go personally to his father. 
In order to prevent this, Pharaoh 
acknowledged Joseph's desire to 
honor his father, but he advised him 
that by personally telling his 
brothers to take wagons the idea 
will be attributed to him, and it will 
be considered as if he personally 


performed the good deed (Yayin 
HaTov).] 

nibai> nnyn 03*7 inp 

Take yourselves from the 
land of Egypt wagons for your 
small children and for your wives. 

The use and export of wagons 
was generally forbidden, and, as 
noted, was a limited privilege which 
could be granted only by Pharaoh 
himself — especially since the 
famine. Therefore Pharaoh prefaced 
this instruction by the formula And 
you are commanded (Lekach Tov; 
Malbim). 

Comp. Rashbam: 'Now I am 
commanding you to take wagons 
and beasts to pull [them].' For no 
one was permitted to take a wagon 
out of the kingdom without 
Pharaoh's authority. An analogy to 
this law is found in the Talmud 
[Mishnah Bechoros 4:4; Sanhedrin 
33a; 93a): No cow or sow was per¬ 
mitted to leave Egypt without her 
womb being first removed [to en¬ 
sure that she would not calve]. 

[The most common interpretation of the 
analogy is thaTjust as fertile cows and sows 
could not be exported from Egypt, so could 
wagons not be exported. There are some, 
however, who suggest that Rashbam is in¬ 
terpreting nlbjif (plural of nbjy, wagon) in 
this passage as the plural of n'pjy, heifer , as if 
Pharaoh were granting Joseph's brothers 
permission to take heifers out of Egypt — 
something usually forbidden — and the 
analogy from the Talmud is cited in support 
for this interpretation. The former, more 
common interpretation, however, is the 
traditional and more acceptable one. See 
Torah Sheleimah 45 note 72, and comm, to v. 
27] 

Chizkuni synthesizes both views and 
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45 land of Egypt wagons for your small children and for 
20-21 your wives; transport your father and come. 20 And 

do not he concerned with your belongings for the 
best of all the land of Egypt shall be yours.' " 

21 The sons of Israel consented , and Joseph gave 


postulates that heifers were to be harnessed 
to these wagons and it was for this reason 
that Pharaoh had to give his personal permis¬ 
sion, for as noted, cows could not be ex¬ 
ported from Egypt unless their wombs were 
removed; however. Pharaoh ordered that 
these heifers be whole. 

[Pharaoh felt that if Jacob saw that 
wagons were sent for his use, he would 
have no excuse for delaying or refusing 
to come. And so, indeed, it happened. 
The sight of the wagons convinced 
Jacob to acquiesce [u. 27 below).] 

DflK}i Dgptrn* DflKtp}! — [And] 

transport [lit. raise; carry] your 
father and come. 

To dwell here permanently 
(Malbim). 

The verb KW3 literally means car¬ 
ry. The implication of the verse is: 
Take wagons ... for your small 
children and for your wives, but 
carry your father — on your 
- shoulders [as befits his honor; the 
wagons are not intended for him] — 
and come (Daas Zekeihim). 

According to most commen¬ 
tators, however, it was clear that the 
wagons were intended in honor of 
Jacob (Abarbanel; Akeidah). 
[However, the Midrash maintains 
that the brothers did carry their 
father. See further 46:5.] 

20. DltrrbK — 

And do not be concerned with your 
belongings [lit. and your eye be not 
compassionate upon your utensils]. 

I.e., do not be concerned about 
the belongings that you will have to 
leave behind in the land of Canaan, 
since you will be able to transport 


only part of your movable property 
(Ralbag) ... 

Joseph knew that Jacob was very par¬ 
ticular about his possessions, for as the 
Sages note in 32:25, Jacob had been 
concerned in a time of danger even for 
some earthenware jugs that he had left 
behind. He therefore cautioned that 
Jacob not let concern over his belong¬ 
ings delay his descent to Egypt (Daas 
Zekeinim). 

When people move far away they 
usually beging selling their household 
goods half a year in advance in order to 
receive a good price. I am advising you, 
however, not to procrastinate in Canaan 
awaiting buyers-for your property. You 
do not have to do this, since the best of 
the land of Egypt shall be yours (Me'am 
Loez). 

— Do not delay because of your 
belongings; if you delay, many of your 
cattle [your belongings] will die of 
famine ( Sforno). 

wn D3 1 ? onyn p — For 

the best of all the land of Egypt 
shall be yours. [See on v. 18]. 

[It has been noted that Jacob and 
his family came to Egypt at the ex¬ 
press invitation of the king. There 
was even a promise of good treat¬ 
ment to the immigrants as guests of 
the State, which one of their family 
had saved. This good treatment was 
not to last, however. The Providen¬ 
tial Plan would later require a dif¬ 
ferent course of events.] 

21. Sk^ M? - The sons 

of Israel consented [lit. did so; 
comp, this meaning in 29:28 and 
42:21]. 

They agreed to return with their 
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father as soon as possible (Malbim). 

Or: And they did so, i.e., they 
loaded their animals as they were 
instructed (Radak). 

runs 'Q-by nibay qpl’’ inn - 

And he [Joseph] gave them wagons 
by Pharaoh's word [lit. mouth]. 
This is emphasized because, as 
noted several times above, without 
Pharaoh's permission no wagons 
could be exported from Egypt (Or 
HaChaim). 

rra on 1 ? jr? 1 ! — [ And] he also 
gave them provisions for the jour¬ 
ney. 

Apparently in addition to the 
grain which they were to load onto 
their beasts (Akeidah). 

22 . nbjptfr niabrr IDj cbs 1 ? — 
To each of them he gave changes of 
clothing. [The translation follows 
Radak. The Hebrew literally reads: 
To all of them he gave to the man 
changes of clothing.] 

I.e., two sets of clothing — two 
being the minimum of the plural 
term (Ibn Ezra). He gave them very 
elegant garments, the intention be¬ 
ing that everyone should realize 
that they were distinguished people, 
and brothers of the viceroy (R' 
Avraham b. HaRambam). 

Since they had rent their gar¬ 
ments in grief when they were ac¬ 
cused of having stolen Joseph's 
goblet [44:13], Joseph now gave 


them changes of garments (Riva 
citing R' Tam). 

According to HaKsav V'HaKabalah 
the term nlsbn refers to braided or fine¬ 
ly woven garments which were an 
Egyptian specialty. Since they were 
very expensive only the nobility wore 
them. See the term nlobnto in Judges 
16:19; cf. also the textile skills of the 
Egyptians, alluded to in Proverbs 7:16; 
Isaiah 19:9. 

u/nm nt<n 

— But to Benjamin he 
gave three hundred [pieces of] silver 
and five changes of clothing. 

The Sages in the Talmud [Megil- 
lah 16b] ask: How could Joseph 
have fallen into the same snare that 
caused his father so much grief, by 
giving Benjamin such preferential 
treatment that his brothers would 
be jealous? It was just this kind of 
jealousy over 'two ounces of fine 
wool' [alluding to the fine woolen 
garment Jacob had given to Joseph] 
that provoked his brothers to sell 
him, thereby triggering the chain of 
events that culminated in the fami¬ 
ly's descent into Egypt and the 
Egyptian Exile. 

The Gemara answers that 
Joseph's motive was prophetically 
inspired. Joseph intimated thereby 
that one of Benjamin's descendants, 
Mordechai, would one day go forth 
from the royal palace attired in five 
kingly garments [see Esther 8:15]. [l5 

Maharsha notes that the Gemara 


1. The Vilna Gaon in Sh'nos Eliyahu poses the obvious question: since the brothers did not 
know that the gift of clothing was a prophetic allusion to Mordechai, how did this minimize 
the envy of his brothers? He suggests that each of the garments given Benjamin was worth 
only a fifth of those given the other brothers; therefore, his five were equal to each of theirs in 
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45 them wagons by Pharaoh's word. He also gave them 
22-23 provisions for the journey. 22 To each of them he 

gave changes of clothing ; but to Benjamin he gave 
three hundred pieces of silver and five changes of 
clothing. 23 And to his father he sent the following: 


focuses this interpretation specifically 
on the garments, but not on Joseph's 
substantial gifts of money to Benjamin. 
Since garments are worn publicly, every 
time Benjamin wore them it would be an 
implied rebuke to the brothers, as if to 
say that Joseph loved Benjamin but 
hated the brothers who sold him. But 
they had no objection to a gift of 
money, because Joseph was entitled to 
show special affection to his only 
maternal brother in a private manner. 111 

23. nK*5 — And to his 

father he sent the following. 

[The Hebrew literally reads: And 
to his father he sent like this. The 
word nKT3, like this, appears on the 
surface to be somewhat superfluous 


since the passage could have read: 
And to his father he sent ten he- 
donkeys etc. without the word 
nut}.) 

Rashi suggests that the implica¬ 
tion of the passage is elliptic: 'And 
to his father he sent according to 
this amount' [njn |l3^n^=nt<t3]. 

Ramban disagrees that the feminine 
form nut could allude to the masculine 
noun amount; had that been the 

allusion, the masculine form rrp would 
have been used. [Mizrachi defends 
Rashi by stating that Rashi was con¬ 
cerned only with the phrase's general 
implication. Rashi's point is that 
Joseph's gift to Jacob was independent 
of his above-mentioned gifts to the 
brothers. Thus the word nxt? is under¬ 


value and gave no cause for envy since this made it apparent that Joseph's gift was symbolic 
[see also Eitz Yosef; lyun Yaakov], 

Torah Temimah finds homiletical Scriptural support for this thesis in the verse. In the case 
of the brothers the word nlsbq [changes] is spelled 'fully,' while in the case of Benjamin it is 
spelled 'defectively' — nbbq — thus alluding to the 'inferior' worth of each of Benjamin's gar¬ 
ments. 

Regarding pieces of silver, however, Torah Temimah cites R' Bachya that the three hundred 
silver pieces Joseph gave Benjamin were equal to the sum that the brothers were liable to for 
having sold him. That is, the average value of a slave is deemed to be thirty shekels [see Ex¬ 
odus 21:32], and the Talmud [Giffin 449] rules that one who sells his slave to a heathen [there¬ 
by removing him from performance of mitzvos ] can be penalized and forced to redeem him 
for as much as ten times his value, that is, ten times thirty shekels = 300 pieces of silver. 

Torah Temimah elaborates: By law each of the brothers should have given Joseph 300 
pieces of silver. Joseph however did not take it from them, and instead gave Benjamin — who 
was not present at the sale and was not obligated for this amount — a like sum. 

Thus it emerges that by forfeiting the penalty from each of the ten brothers, it is as if he 
gave them each 300 pieces of silver; therefore, they were not envious when Benjamin received 
that sum, since it equalized the compensation granted all of them. [Cf. Chizkuni, and Chidah 
in Nachal Kedumim .] 

As for additional reasons for the choice of the number five, R‘ Munk writes, the M idrashim 
explain it in the way Rashi quoted on 43:34 explained the five portions Joseph had set in front 
of Benjamin: "Benjamin was given his own portion, equal to that of his brothers, but in addi¬ 
tion, he was given portions by Joseph, Asenath, Manasseh and Ephraim" (Midrash 
HaChefetz). The Midrash Sechel Tov notes that five was Joseph's favorite number: Let the 
country be divided into five parts (41:34): You will give one fifth to Pharaoh (47:24). R' 
Bachya (on 46:4) explains at length Joseph's preference for the number five and relates it to 
the letter n (with a numerical value of five), which is the sign of the Divine Name. 
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stood in the sense of 'as follows:'; Rashi 
used the termp3\{/n only to illustrate his 
explanation.] 

Ramban suggests that the elliptic 
meaning is: And to his father he sent ac¬ 
cording to this gift [nii^oo nxta], i.e., he 
sent the following gift: ten he-donkeys, 
etc., the word being understood as 
if it read nxY this, the 3 being super¬ 
fluous, as in the phrase n^Kn D , "1^73 
[24:28; Daniel 10:15; see Ramban to 
39:17-19]. 

Ramban continues that the term nKY3 
may mean 'the same thing,' implying 
that just as Joseph gave each of his 
brothers a generous gift of provisions 
for the way, he sent the same gift to his 
father. Then the verse lists the ad¬ 
ditional gifts he sent Jacob. 

According to Maharshal, Rashi's intent in 
his comment n?n patf/ng, 'according to this 
amount,' is that the expression nxi3, like 
this, means the equivalent of. That is, Joseph 
loaded the wagons with the equivalent of the 
loads of ten he- and she-donkeys, not the 
animals themselves, for we do not find these 
animals mentioned later, only the wagons. 

According to Ibn Ezra: He sent like 
this — i.e., the finest garments ob¬ 
tainable in Egypt, similar to the clothing 
he gave his brothers. 

Sforno likewise interprets: And to his 
father he sent 'like this,' i.e. a gift 
similar to the aforementioned gift given 
Benjamin. In addition to this he also 
sent ten he-donkeys ... and ten she- 
donkeys. Thus, out passage would have 
the same meaning as if it read: And to 
his father he sent gifts similar to those 
he gave the brothers, [and he also sent 
him] ten he-donkeys ... and ten she- 
donkeys ... Abarbanel interprets 
similarly. [Although one would 
therefore expect the phrase ten he- 
donkeys to be preceded by the conjunc¬ 
tion 1 , and, this presents no problem. 


for] it is usual for a conjunction to occur 
at the end of a group of clauses, as for 
example ™Qipty\ Issachar, 

Zevulun and Benjamin [Exodus 1 : 2 ]. 

nnyn aitab o , wi Dnbq rntyif — 

Ten he-donkeys laden with the best 

of Egypt. 

According to the Talmud [Megi7- 
lah 16b] Joseph sent old wine, 
which pleases the aged [as it warms 
their blood and stimulates circula¬ 
tion (Maharsha)]. The Midrash 
mentions that he sent him split peas 
[which were unique to Egypt, and 
as implied in Y erushalmi Y oma 
I:39a were also supposed to exercise 
a soothing effect on people (Jo¬ 
seph's intention being to soothe his 
aged father from the shock he 
would experience at learning that 
Joseph was still alive)] (Rashi). 

Joseph chose the number ten 
because it was known that Jacob 
had once made a vow to dedicate to 
God a tenth of whatever came into 
his possession [28:22] and Joseph 
therefore wanted to simplify the 
calculations: All Jacob need do is 
dedicate one of the ten (Rosh). 

rajjc 1 ? nKU/3 nan** ityyi 

■yi'ib — And ten she-donkeys laden 
with grain, [and] bread, and food 
for his father for the journey. 

The Torah mentions that he sent 
both males and females as was the 
custom. Jacob had done the same in 
his gift to Esau [32:16] (Ramban). 

"13 refers to the five species of 
grain ( Onkelos; R ' Bachya; Ibn 
Ezra). In 41:35 the commentators 
explain that it is derived from ma. 
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45 ten he-donkeys laden with the best of Egypt and ten 
24 she-donkeys laden with grain, bread, and food for his 

father for the journey. 24 And he sent off his 
brothers, and they went He said to them, "Do not 
become agitated on the way.” 


sift, and refers to winnowed and 
sifted fine grain. According to 
Radak, however, it refers to fodder, 

while nnb — which Rashi and most 

-- ■ k 

commentators interpret literally as 
bread — refers, to sifted grain fit for 
humans. 

[When it occurs by itself, the 
term (lit. nourishment) refers 
specifically to the five species of 
grain (wheat, barley, rye, oats and 
spelt), which both nourish and sus¬ 
tain (Rashi to Eruvin 30a s.v. 
"inlfO; comp. Gemara there and 
Torah Temimah).] In our verse 
[since grain (following Onkelos) 
and on*?, bread have already been 
mentioned), Rashi explains the term 
to refer to foods that are eaten 
together with bread. Ralbag in¬ 
terprets similarly. 

According to Radak , refers to 

any human food, such as dates and 
-•other delicacies, besides wheat. 
Similarly, Ibn Ezra interprets that 
JItjj in our verse refers to peas, 
white beans, lentils, millet, spelt, 
figs, raisins and dates. Except for 
grain and barley [which have 
already been mentioned] these are 
the only foods referred to as ]1t)j 
[nutrients). 

24. 13b*] Vtftcntj nbty]] — And he 
sent off his brothers, and they went 

The term nbttf’]/ sent off, denotes 
that he escorted them a short dis¬ 
tance, as is the etiquette of a host to 
his departing guests ( Akeidah ; 
Rashbam; comp, this meaning of 
nbl U in 12:20; 18:16; 24:59; 37:14). 

According to Sefer HaYashar, 


Joseph accompanied them all the 
way to the Egyptian border to see 
them off. 

Sforno interprets: He dismissed 
them and granted them leave. Com¬ 
pare 32:27: Let me go fanbty] for 
dawn has broken; 24:56: Send me 
[’linbty] and / will go to my master. 

The consensus of commentators 
maintain that all eleven brothers — in¬ 
cluding Benjamin — returned to Jacob, 
and Judah thereby fulfilled his vow to 
bring back Benjamin — although as 
noted in the footnote to 43:9 [p. 1863) 
his vow was never formally abrogated, 
and technically remained in force. 

There are opinions in the Midrash, 
however [see for example Pesikta 
Zutresa}, that Benjamin stayed behind 
with Joseph. That is the reason Joseph 
sent ten laden animals — one with each 
of the ten brothers. Following this view, 
had ail the brothers returned, Joseph 
would presumably have sent eleven 
animals. [Cf. Rosh, however.] 

According to those who maintain that 
Benjamin did return, Joseph did not 
want to burden him with the care of 
pack animals. 

Or HaChaim defends the view that 
Joseph sent Benjamin back by noting 
how in v. 12, in urging them to report to 
Jacob on his great status in Egypt, 
Joseph said, 'Behold, your eyes see as 
well as the eyes of my brother Ben¬ 
jamin', thus relying on Benjamin's 
testimony to convince Jacob. 

unrrbK Dflbl? - He 

said to them, "Do not become agi¬ 
tated on the way." 

Rashi interprets the word m as 
quarrel; anger; agitation, and offers 
three interpretations of our passage, 
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the first two being based on Taanis 
10b and the last being his in¬ 
terpretation of the simple meaning 
of the passage: 

a) Do not become involved in 
halachic discussion [matter] lest the 
road become 'angry' at you [a fig¬ 
urative expression, meaning: lest 
you become so engrossed that you 
lose your way]. 115 

[According to this interpretation the 
phrase would be rendered homiletically: 
Do not be angered by the road, i.e., do 
not become so 'agitated' in intense 
halachic dispute that the road will 
'anger' you, in the sense that you will 
lose your way, making the trip take 
longer than necessary; see Mizrachi and 
commentators]. 

Kashi's comment, as noted, is based on the 
Talmudic text in Taanis 10b. The implica¬ 
tion, following all commentators, is certainly 
not that Joseph was cautioning them against 
discussing Torah study along the way, since 
it is clear from Deut. 6:7 ... D} nnati 

T?73] that it is a mrfzuflh to discuss Torah at 
all times — even on the road, and the Gemara 
there severely condemns scholars who do not 
discuss Torah while they travel. [Comp, also 
the Mishnah in Avos 3:9 which indicates 
that one must not interrupt his studies on a 


journey]. Rather, as is evident from the 
phraseology in the Talmud, Roshi explains 
that Joseph was cautioning them not to 
engage in deep, difficult concepts which can 
provoke disagreement and cause them to lose 
their way but should rather focus on simple 
subjects, which would not provoke dissen¬ 
sion. 

This might be the implication of Midrash 
Rabbah's parallel interpretation of our pas¬ 
sage which reads differently: 'Do not refrain 
from words of Torah.' The intent, as ex¬ 
plained by the commentators, is that Joseph 
was cautioning them not to neglect Torah 
study — even though they were rushing to 
Canaan at his request — since they would be 
endangering themselves by such neglect, as 
is evident from the Talmudic citations above. 
At the same time, however, he warned them 
against intensive study, which leads to 
debate and could cause them to lose their way 
entirely. [See Maharsha to Gemara; Matnas 
Kehunah and Maharzu to Midrash, and 
Divrei Davfd ]. 

b) Do not take long strides [i.e., 
although you are in a great haste to 
return with this news to Father, it is 
unhealthy to rush too much. As the 
Sages proclaimed, long strides 
decrease a man's eyesight by one 
five-hundredth part]. Moreover, 
enter the town where you will lodge 


1. The Halachic dilemma. 

What inspired, according to the Talmudic interpretation cited by Rashi, Joseph's worry at 
this juncture in particular that his brothers might become so involved in Halachic dispute as to 
affect their very safety during the journey? If such a problem was to be expected, why didn't 
Jacob caution them about such a thing when they left Canaan? 

Joseph apparently realized that he had presented them with a profound Halachic dilemma: 
Do they have a right to abandon £refz Y israel because of the famine? On one hand, they could 
have reasoned [as the Halachah is cited in Bava Basra 91a] that it is permissible to leave Eretz 
Yisrael during a famine only when produce is unobtainable, but Jacob's family could make ar¬ 
rangements to obtain provisions from Joseph. On the other hand, they might be required to 
remain only if food is obtainable within Eretz Y israel, but if produce is available only from 
abroad, they are permitted to leave. 

Moreover, the very notion of leaving Eretz Yisrael confronted them with a quandary of the 
most serious dimensions. As Ramban [2.T0] observes, Abraham sinned by leaving Eretz 
Yisrael in the face of famine; he should have trusted that God would provide for him. In 
punishment for this act, according to Ramban, since Abraham sinned by going to Egypt, the 
Egyptian Exile was decreed upon his descendants. Possibly, it was for this very reason that 
Jacob did not descend to Egypt until expressly directed by God to do so. This was the sort of 
halachic discussion that could have caused intense contention among the brothers and against 
which Joseph cautioned them (Yalkut Yehudah). 
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45 25 They went up from Egypt and came to the land 

25-26 of Canaan to Jacob their father. 26 And they told him, 


overnight while the sun is still shin¬ 
ing [i.e., despite your haste, do not 
travel late into the night, since this 
would expose you to robbers]. 

According to the latter, which follows 
the Talmud and Midrash, the passage is 
understood in the following sense: Do 
not become 1 ,'ated on account of the 
journey. is, do not regard th4 

journey as a cause of annoyance, so 
that, in order to reach our father as soon 
as possible with the good news, you 
proceed too quickly or travel into the 
night before resting. [There is no need 
to hurry; everything has its destined 
moment from Heaven, and is not to be 
delayed or hurried (R' Menachem 
Mendel of Kotzk).] 

Moreover, Joseph's instruction that 
they enter the town before sunset fol¬ 
lows the dictum of R' Yehudah citing 
Rav: A man should always set out on a 
journey in daylight and enter a town 
while it is still light [see comm, to 44:3]. 

Gut Aryeh emphasizes that these 
Midrashic interpretations are inspired 
by the use of the term m anger, agita¬ 
tion, instead of the term an, strife, 
which would be used if only explana¬ 
tion "c" were intended. The former 
term intimates many kinds of agitations 
— including those provoked by intellec¬ 
tual disagreement or unpleasant travel 
conditions, and therefore Rashr cites 
these Talmudic-Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tions not as homiletical, but as reflecting 
also the simple meaning ( p’shat) of tf ■* 
passage. 

c) According to the 'plain' sense 
of the passage, however, Joseph 
feared that the brothers would 
quarrel with each other about 
responsibilities for his sale and 
engage in mutual recrimination. 
One would accuse the other saying, 
'It was because of you that he was 
sold'; and the other would respond, 
'It was you who made slanderous 
statements about him and caused us 


to hate him!' He therefore cautioned 
them against quarreling on the way. 
[Ihn Ezra and most commentators 
follow this latter interpretation.] 

Ramban interprets T:n to mean 
fear, as in the expression Tin ab, a 
trembling heart [Deut. 28:65]; it: ni 
[Habakkuk 3:16]; njiia [Ezekiel 
12:18]. He renders: Do not fear on 
the road. Joseph meant to reassure 
them that they could travel without 
fear even though they were heavily 
laden with 'grain, bread and food' 
and the best of Egypt. In times of 
famine they could be expected to 
fear attack by robbers on their way 
to Canaan and certainly on their 
return to Egypt with all their pos¬ 
sessions. As a result they might 
delay their move. Joseph assured 
them that such fears are unfounded 
because they would be traveling un¬ 
der his aegis. Since he was the ruler 
of Egypt, and the entire region was 
dependent on him and in awe of 
him, the brothers could expect to 
travel and arrive in peace. [Rash- 
bam and Daas Zekeinim interpret 
similarly.] 

25. The brothers tell Jacob that 
foseph is alive. 

o v ;.Yjpn ibjf!] — They went up from 

fyypt. 

Because Eretz Yisrael is more 
elevated than other countries, it 
says They 'went up' from Egypt 

Many perceive the implication to 
refer to the higher spiritual degree 
of Erefz Yisrael. See Zohar cited in 
footnote to 13:1. 

apir’bK ynx iKa’] — 

T1 r I *i “ I' * | I ▼ * 

And [they] came to the land of Ca¬ 
naan, to Jacob their father. 

The land of Canaan is mentioned 
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first. Since they knew they would 
soon be separated from the Holy 
Land, they yearned greatly for it. 
Under these circumstances, the land 
of Canaan was their primary des¬ 
tination, and Jacob was in a sense 
secondary. Compare above 42:29 
where the reverse was the case 
(Haamek Davar). 

26. ibK 1 ? lb 113!] — And they told 
him, saying. 

The word 1*13!] is written defec¬ 
tively (without the letter 1 ). This 
implies a 'defect' in the telling: the 
brothers did not tell him themselves 
but had the wonderful news an¬ 
nounced by someone else: TDK 1 ?, in 
the sense of to have it said. They 
were apprehensive that suddenly 
announcing so extraordinary a sur¬ 
prise would affect the health of 
their aged father (Midrash; Zo- 
har ). Jl1 

’n cjpl’ Hy — "Joseph is still alive." 

Possibly, to break the news to 
Jacob gently and gradually, the 
brothers [or their emissary] first 
said that Simeon and Benjamin 
returned safely, and then told him 
that Joseph was alive and well. In 
this case Hy [still] would have its 
other meaning of moreover, as if 


they said, ' ... moreover [i.e. not 
only are Simeon and Benjamin safe, 
but] Joseph is alive!' (Or HaChaim). 

□nyp Kin pj — Also 

that he was ruler over all the land of 

— So Jacob should not have 
qualms about going to him 
(Ramban). 

Following the implication of 
Rashi, this is not part of the direct 
quote 'Joseph is still alive.' The 
verse now tells us what else they 
said to Jacob. 

ppKiTKb lab 39 ;] - But [lit. 
and] his heart rejected [if] for he 
could not believe them. 

This is the fate of a liar: He is dis¬ 
believed even when he tells the 
truth! Jacob originally believed 
them when they came and showed 
him Joseph's blood-stained tunic, 
suggesting thereby that a wild beast 
had devoured him; but now he did 
not believe them even though they 
were telling the truth (Avos d'Rabbi 
Nosson; Midrash). 

According to the above, for he 
did not believe them is not limited to 
this instance. Rather, the implica¬ 
tion of the’passage is that he had 
not believed them for a long time. 


1. Serach daughter of Asher breaks the news to Jacob. 

Sefer HaYashar relates that as the brothers were nearing home and discussing the problem, 
they saw Serach, the daughter of Asher. Full of spiritual charm, she played the harp beautiful¬ 
ly. They greeted hertnd asked her to go and play for their father Jacob and to sing the words 
that they would tell her. So she went and sat before her grandfather Jacob and sang the fol¬ 
lowing refrain to beautiful music accompanied by the soothing melody of her harp: tlv 

■*n, 'Joseph, my uncle, is still alive. He rules the whole of Egypt for he is not dead.' 

As she repeated this refrain over and over again, Jacob began to listen to it and became 
deeply moved.He felt an intense joy and little by little his spirits began to revive. Since being 
separated from Joseph he had lived in sadness, and prophetic inspiration had departed from 
him. But with Serach's touching words, his heart overflowed with immense happiness and he 
asked her to sing her song again. 

You have truly comforted me, dear Serach/ Jacob told her. 'As your reward, I pray that 
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27 


saying, "Joseph is still alive," also that he was ruler 
over all the land of Egypt But his heart rejected it for 
he could not believe them. 27 However, when they 
related to him all the words that Joseph had spoken 


They had lost their credibility with 
him and therefore his heart rejected 
them now, too (Maharzu). 

The translation of 19 ;) as rejected fol¬ 
lows Rashi who interprets the phrase to 
mean: his heart 'changed' and he ceased 
to believe, i.e., he took no notice of their 
words. Rashi cites several Biblical and 
Talmudic passages to support this in¬ 
terpretation (Beitzah 14a; Lamentations 
3:49; Targum to Jeremiah 48:11). 
[Onkelos; Rashbam; Akeidas Yitzchak 
and Abarbanel interpret similarly.) 

Ramban cites these and other pas¬ 
sages (Lamentations 2:18; Habakuk 
1:4), but he maintains that the meaning 
[even in those passages] is ceased, the 
implication here being that Jacob's heart 
momentarily stopped beating. 

In Ramban's words, ' ... The books 
of medicine mention that old or feeble 
people cannot withstand the shock of 
sudden joy, for many of them faint 
when joy comes to them suddenly ... 
their body temperature lowers and they 
fall in a swoon Jacob fainted and lay 
--in this state much of the day because he 
did not believe them. They eventually 
revived him by shouting in his ear what 
Joseph had said to accustom him to the 
joy and they brought the wagons before 
him, until he revived and accepted the 
news calmly ...' [Rambam in comm, to 
M ishnah Yoma 1:7 similarly interprets 


asm to mean dispel coolness ]. 

Akeidas Yitzchak and Abarbanel disagree 
with Ramban's interpretation on several 
counts; see Kesef Mezukak cited by R' 
Chavel, and Shaarei Aharon. 

Other interpretations include: 

Tar gum Yonasan: His heart was 
divided, because he did not believe 
them; 

Radak: His heart became weakened 
at the memory of his son Joseph; 

When they mentioned his beloved 
son Joseph over whom he agonized all 
these years, his yearning and grief 
resurfaced and his heart turned within 
him as his grief was renewed, draining 
him of all his strength (Akeidas 
Yitzchak); 

Chizkuni: His heart became numb 
and he did not react because he did not 
believe them until he saw the wagons 
[cf. I bn Ezra]. 

27. riK 

DnbK *131 “Mi/K — However, when 

■ a ■ ■ ■« a ■ ■ ■ I 9 

a ■ a ■ 

[lit. and; the translation however 
when is suggested by the syntax 
and the compound conversive verbs 
n3T] and K*Vl] they related [lit. 
spoke] to him all the words that 
Joseph had spoken to them [lit. all 
Joseph's words that he had spoken 
to them]. 

By 'all the words' the intent is 


death never conquer you.' And this blessing came true. Serach never knew death. She was still 
alive in King David's time. She was one of the righteous individuals who entered alive into 
Paradise [Pirkei d’Rabbi Eliezer; Targum Yonasan on 47:17; Rashi on II Samuel 20:19; R' 
Munk]. While Jacob was speaking with her, the brothers entered the room. They stood before 
him in their magnificent garments and exclaimed: 'There is wonderful news! Our brother 
Joseph is still alive and he is governor over the land of Egypt!' Even though Jacob had been 
prepared emotionally for the news, the news was so unexpected that Jacob still could not 
believe it. 

According to other Midrashic sources, see comm, to 49:21, the brothers had dispatched the 
fleet-footed Naftali to tell their aged father the good news. [However, as R' Kaplan points out 
in his translation of Me'am Loei, Naftali apparently did not go in to see Jacob until his 
brothers arrived and transmitted the message through Serach.) 

(This was the de-facto annulment by the brothers of their cherem (ban) against revealing 
Joseph's whereabouts to their father Jacob. See footnote to 37:28.] 
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that they repeated Joseph's ver¬ 
batim message in verses 9-11, So 
said your son Joseph: God has made 
me master of all Egypt. Come down 
to me please; do not delay ...so you 
become impoverished, you, your 
household and all that is yours. 
However, they did not repeat that it 
was they who sold him (R' Bachya) 
[see footnote). 111 

They also reported on their 
meeting with Joseph: their weeping 
and how he identified himself be¬ 
yond doubt (Ibn Caspi; Rashbam). 

Following Ramban: They kept 
shouting Joseph's message to ac¬ 
custom him to its happy import ... 
until he could accept it with a tran¬ 
quil heart ... 

<*3 The sign of the Eglah Arufah 

Moreover, to convince their dis¬ 
believing father that it was Joseph 
who sent these messages, they pre¬ 
sented further evidence, repeating 
that Joseph had given them a special 
directive to bring wagons, since 
Joseph had given them a sign which 
would provide Jacob with certain 
proof of his identity: When Joseph 
had left Jacob, they had been study¬ 
ing the topic of eglah arufah [the 
heifer whose neck was broken in 
expiation of an unsolved murder 
(see Deut. 21:1-9 and Tanchuma 
Yashan/Daas Zekeinim cited 


below)]. Therefore it is written 
[further in this verse]. And he saw 
the wagons that Joseph had sent, 
and it does not say, ...that Pharaoh 
had sent [see comm, below] (Rashi). 

This exposition is based on the 
fact that the Hebrew word for 
wagon, is similar to the word 

meaning heifer (both words 
are spelled the same in Hebrew). 
Joseph's sign was that the brothers 
were to emphasize that he had sent 
agalos, wagons, the mention of 
which would evoke in Jacob the 
memory of ' eglah arufah' — the 
topic he was studying with Joseph 
when they last saw each other — a 
fact only Joseph could have known. 

The above is the view of the com¬ 
mentators on Rashi. According to 
the Midrash, however, Joseph told 
the brothers specifically to verbally 
remind Jacob that they had been 
learning the halachah of eglah 
arufah, and the wagons would con¬ 
stitute a symbolic 'proof' of this. In 
the words of the Midrash: Joseph 
said, “If Father believes you, fine; 
but if not, tell him in my name: 
'When I left you, was I not engaged 
in studying with you the chapter of 
eglah arufah?'” Therefore it says, 
and he saw the wagons that Joseph 
had sent ... “ [i.e., he perceived the 
significance of the wagons that 
Joseph had sent]. 


1. Did the brothers ever tell Jacob that they had sold Joseph? 

In relating Joseph's messages of verses 9-13, the brothers make no reference to having sold 
him as a slave or to the sequence of events that brought him to Egypt. Ramban maintains that 
Jacob was never told that the brothers had sold Joseph. Instead, he thought that Joseph had 
lost his way in the countryside and was abducted by strangers who sold him into Egypt. The 
brothers scrupulously kept their crime secret, afraid that if Jacob became aware of it he would 
angrily curse them as he did Reuben, Simeon and Levi [see further 49:3-7]. Joseph, too, main¬ 
tained his high ethical standard by remaining silent to spare his father and brothers grief. 

Il would appear from several inferences in Rashi, however, following the Talmud and 
Midrash, that Jacob was aware of the truth and suspected some of the brothers. See Rashi to 
49:9 and 50:16. 

There is also a view that Joseph did not communicate privately with his father all 17 of his 
father's last years in Egypt lest his father discover how he got to Egypt. [See comm, to 48:1-2.] 
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Tanchuma Yashan and Daas Ze- 
keinim record that when Jacob sent 
Joseph to his brothers [37:15], Jacob es¬ 
corted him part of the way. Joseph told 
Jacob to return home, but he refused, 
saying, “My son, it is important to ac¬ 
company someone who is taking leave, 
as an entire section in the Torah is 
devoted to it [Deut. 21:1-9], For, if a 
slain man is found in the open country 
and the murderer is unknown, the law 
requires the elders of the nearest town 
to slay a young heifer in an uncultivated 
valley by breaking its neck. Then they 
are to testify that they neither shed the 
victim's blood nor saw it shed, and pray 
for forgiveness. But could it ever occur 
to anyone to suspect the elders of 
murder? No! By this avowal the elders 
of the town declare, 'He did not come to 
us hungry and we let him go unfed ... 
he did not come to us friendless and we 
let him go unescorted.' For, had they in¬ 
deed not escorted him. Scripture would 
have equated it with shedding blood." 
Jacob therefore insisted on escorting 
Joseph and took this opportunity to 
teach him the lesson of eglah arufah, the 
memory of which Joseph recalled by 
sending the agalos. 

[The commentators delve extensively 
- into the connection Jacob was supposed 
to make between the wagons he saw and 
the assonance of the Hebrew words 
agalos and eglos. Opinions vary widely. 
At one extreme, Joseph sent only 
wagons; at the other, the word in our 
narrative does not mean wagons but ac¬ 
tual heifers, or that the wagons were 
drawn by heifers and that the heifers 
constituted the appropriate sign. For 
further research in this topic, see Cur 
Aryeh ; Yafeh Toar; Rosh; Minchas 
Yitzchak; Hadar Zekeinim; see also 
note to Torah Sheleimah §91; and 
Rashbam and Chizkuni cited above v, 
19 s.v. inp.] 

[My brother-in-law, R' Yaakov Kiffel, 
reports hearing that Jacob's teaching about 
eglah arufah at that very juncture was 
prophetic, although Jacob did not realize it at 
the time. The law of eglah arufah presup¬ 


poses a moral responsibility that elders and 
leaders have for each of their subjects. When 
a foul deed is perpetrated it is symbolic of a 
laxity on the part of the elders of the closest 
town, and the leaders must therefore sym¬ 
bolically disavow the community's guilt. 
This was the lesson that the future viceroy of 
Egypt was taught during his last moments 
with his father. However, cf. the account 
recorded in the Zohar .] 

inK riKtp 1 ? — And he saw the 
wagons that Joseph had sent to 
transport him. 

Following the Midrashic inter¬ 
pretation cited by Rashi; he 
perceived the symbolism of the 
wagons [agalos) as alluding to the 
eglah arufah. The word saw, 

denoting [prophetic] perception oc¬ 
curs also above in 42:1: "Jacob 
perceived that there was 'provision' 
in Egypt" [see comm, there] 
(Mizrachi ; Tzeidah laDerech). 

It was then, as the verse proceeds 
to tell us, that Jacob believed them 
and his soul was revived. 

In a non-Midrashic sense, Tur 
explains that Jacob believed them 
only after seeing the wagons 
because how else could they pos¬ 
sibly have come back with wagons 
loaded with Egypt's best were it not 
by special royal command? For, as 
Akeidas Yitzchak emphasizes, it 
was well-known that wagons could 
not be exported from Egypt without 
royal authority. Thus, the wagons 
were absolute proof that they must 
have been telling the truth — es¬ 
pecially since, as the Sages record, 
they transmitted certain 'signs' 
from Joseph. 

Obvious questions arise: Was it not 
Pharaoh who ordered the wagons to be 
sent [u. 21 ]? Why doe 9 this verse at¬ 
tribute the wagons to Joseph? 

According to the Zohar, Pharaoh 
gave the command only in response to 
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Joseph's request. [Therefore, our verse 
attributes the act to Joseph to allude to 
his special purpose in sending these 
wagons. Later, in 46:5, Pharaoh is men¬ 
tioned once again as the 'sender' since it 
was exclusively by his authority that the 
wagons could be exported from Egypt, 
and the variance of 'senders' in the two 
passages draw our attention to this ex¬ 
position (Yafeh Toar ).] 

According to the Midrash, however, 
the reason Joseph is mentioned here as 
the sender is that these particular 
wagons were not the same ones Pharaoh 
had sent. As recorded in the Midrash, 
Pharaoh's wagons had an idol engraved 
on them — and Judah arose and burnt 
them. Joseph replaced them and 
therefore he is mentioned as the sender. 
[That Pharaoh is mentioned later as the 
sender is, as Yafeh Toar notes above, 
because it was by his royal decree that 
special permission to export wagons 
during the famine was obtained; he was 
the prime 'sender'.] 

[To transport him is the contextual 
meaning of the phrase ink nkWb (lit. to 
lift him up). It is possible, that in the 
Midrashic context of these verses, the 
phrase might imply: Jacob perceived the 
significance of the wagons Joseph had 
sent to lift him up — i.e. to raise his 
spirits by the message they conveyed 
that Joseph was still alive. And so it 
was, for when Jacob perceived the 
implication of the gift, Jacob's spirit was 
revived.] 

spy: nn ’njni — Then the 
spirit of their father Jacob was 
revived. 

I.e., [he believed the joyous news, 
and] the Divine, prophetic, spirit 
which had left him during his grief, 
rested upon him again in his joy 
(Rashi; Onkelos; Mid rash). 

See comm, to ^;p] in 37:35. See 
also Rambam, Moreh Nevuchim 
2:36, who discusses the Talmudic 


dictum that prophecy (i.e. the 
Divine Presence) comes neither dur¬ 
ing sadness nor gloom (Shabbos 
30b), and observes that Jacob did 
not receive any revelation during 
this period since his mind was oc¬ 
cupied with Joseph's loss and it af¬ 
fected his prophetic faculty. [Only 
after Jacob ceased his mourning and 
resumed his joy do we see that God 
communicated with him again 
(46:2).] Similarly, Rambam ibid. 
adds Moses did not receive any 
Divine revelation following the evil 
report of the Spies until the death of 
the entire generation of the desert 
(Taanis 30b), for he was in a state of 
depression, totally grieved by the 
enormity of their sin and the gravity 
of their punishment. 

Ramban agrees with [Rashi and] 
Onkelos ' interpretation of the passage 
[that spirit refers to the Divine Spirit], 
He maintains that it reflects even the 
literal meaning, since the verse includes 
the word nn, spirit. For had the verse 
referred only to the fact that Jacob's 
depression was lifted, it would have 
been sufficient to say, on’2{< npy: ’mi, 
Jacob their father was revived. Instead 
the verse tells us that his [ prophetic ] 
spirit, nn, was revived. 

Rashbam comments that Jacob 
believed the brothers now because 
he had always kept faith in the 
prophetic nature of Joseph's 
dreams. Then the spirit of their 
father Jacob was revived, for after 
hearing Joseph's youthful dreams 
Jacob 'kept the matter in mind' 
[37:11], believing that Joseph 
would eventually become a ruler, 
and because [such wagons] could 
not have left Egypt except by a 
ruler's decree as already explained 
[37:11; above v. 19]. 

[In his comm, on 37:11, Rashbam ex- 
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45 to transport him, then the spirit of their father Jacob 

28 was revived. 

28 And Israel said, "How great! My son Joseph still 


plained that because of his faith in 
Joseph's dreams, Jacob did not fully as¬ 
similate the 'fact' of Joseph's death even 
though the blood-soaked tunic was 
powerful circumstantial evidence. This 
underlying faith in Joseph's survival 
enabled him to believe the seemingly 
impossible report that Joseph was alive 
and had attained greatness.] 

According to the Zohar, the 
Divine Presence had departed from 
Jacob when the brothers made It a 
party to the oath of secrecy against 
revealing Joseph's whereabouts [see 
footnote to 37:28 (p. 1653-4)]. Now 
that the brothers, in effect, annulled 
the ban by revealing Joseph's 
whereabouts themselves, the Divine 
Presence was no longer 'bound' by 
their path [if one may use such an 
expression], and It again rested on 
Jacob. 

28, — And Israel said. 

During the period that the Divine 
Presence did not rest upon the 
Patriarch, he was referred to by his 
less exalted name, Jacob. But now 
that the Divine Presence rested 
upon him again, he is referred to as 
Israel, his title of spiritual nobility, 
grandeur, and power [see comm, to 
32:29 and 35:10 ff]. (Zohar). 


[See comm, to 46:2 s.v. Jacob, 
Jacob.] 

*n ^ t]VV -rty nn - How great! My 
son Joseph still lives! 111 

I.e., much joy and pleasure is still 
in store for me since my son Joseph 
is still alive! (Rashi). 

Rashi is apparently referring to 
Jacob's apprehension [37:35] because 
he had been given an omen by God that 
if none of his sons died during his 
lifetime he may be assured that he 
would not see Gehinnom; and with 
Joseph thought to be dead, Jacob 
believed that he forfeited this assurance. 
Now however that he learned Joseph 
was alive, Jacob knew that much joy 
awaited him in the Hereafter. As the 
Midrash comments: I was foolish in los¬ 
ing hope, but now I am again confident 
that I have a portion in. Your 

abundant goodness [see Psalms 31:20] 
(Tzeidah LaDerech). 

Targum Yonasan, interpretively pa¬ 
raphrases Jacob's thought in this way: 
"Many are the blessings which God has 
bestowed upon me. He saved me from 
Esau, Laban, and the Canaanites who 
were persecuting me. I have had many 
joys and I hope to experience still 
others. But I had given up hope of ever 
setting eyes on Joseph again. Now I 
want to go and see him before I die." 

Rashbam interprets an as enough: 
Enough! Joseph my son is still alive! — 


1. A unique interpretation is offered in Hadar Zekeinim. Esau is described as an, the leader, in 
relation to Jacob, his younger brother: “vyy tnjr an), and the leader shall serve the younger 
(25:23). Although Jacob had received the Patriarchal blessings and although Rebecca had been 
given the prophecy that Jacob would be superior to Esau, Jacob could confront his powerful 
brother with confidence only if Joseph was present as the leading figure among the brothers. 

As Scripture describes it, Joseph was like a flame that would consume the straw-like Esau 
(Obadiah v. 18). It was for this reason that Jacob first expressed his readiness to leave the 
safety of Laban's home only after Joseph was born (see Rashi to 30:25). With the disap¬ 
pearance and presumed death of Joseph, therefore, Esau surely gloated and Jacob must have 
feared for the future. But now Joseph was alive! 

Hearing this, Jacob exulted as if he were directly addressing his sworn foe, Esau: 3*3, O elder 
[ brother ] — Joseph my son is still alive! — The 'flame' that will one day consume you still 
burns bright. Do not rejoice, thinking that it has been extinguished! [See Overview to 
Vayeishev .) 
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My disbelief in the truth of this 
wonderful news has lasted long 
enough! I am now truly convinced that 
indeed my son Joseph is alive! [Another 
interpretation is preserved in a marginal 
note in early manuscripts of Rashbam: 
It is enough that my son Joseph is still 
alive. Your news that he is the ruler of 
Egypt is unimportant to me; the fact 
that he is alive is sufficient, even 
without his being a ruler. (Chizkuni in¬ 
terprets similarly, as do Malbim and Kli 
Yakar).] 

The Midrash perceives ’n, alive, to 
connote alive in righteousness [for 'only 
the righeous are truly "alive" (Berachos 
18a)] and interprets: Ti, great is the 
strength of my son; he experienced so 
many rrtis/orfwnes and yet he has 
retained his righteousness. 

It was only after the Prophetic Spirit 
again rested on Jacob that he was able to 
make this pronouncement and entertain 
no further doubts (Tiferes Shlomo- 
RadomsJc; Haamek Davar). 

mn* D-ip 5 utnio - / must go 
and see him before / die. 

I have no intention of remaining 
there; I am going neither to witness 
his greatness nor to have him sup¬ 
port me; my sole purpose is to see 
him. The very connotation of the 
expression going to see someone, 
implies for but a short visit [cf. on 
Exodus 4:18] (Sforno; Abarbanel; 
Kialbim; Haamek Davar). 

It is a natural phenomenon that a 
person wishes to see his beloved 
and that he feels calmed and con¬ 
tented when he does so (R' Shmuel 
b. Chofni).w 


M 

Furthermore, by gazing at him, 
Jacob in his wisdom could ascertain 
for himself the extent of Joseph's 
righteousness (Yalkut Reuveni). 
[See Overview to Vayeishev j. 

As Alshich explains, although 
Jacob prophetically sensed that 
Joseph had retained his righteous¬ 
ness in the most immoral country of 
that time, he could not rest until he 
had seen Joseph's face for himself. 
The Patriarchs could gaze upon the 
face of an individual and know — 
from the extent that he manifested 
the image of God — if he were 
righteous or not. Therefore, after 
meeting Joseph and seeing his face, 
Jacob could acclaim with certainty 
[46:30]: for you are still ’ll, alive — 
you have indeed retained your 
righteousness! (Alshich). 

(In another sense, Joseph's beauty 
and charisma were so profound that 
Jacob expresses a desire to see him. 
After finally meeting him after twenty- 
two years, Jacob's first words are 
(46:30): 'Now I can die; 1 have already 
seen your face for you are still alive.' 
That Joseph was an object of people's 
gazing also forms a basic theme in the 
Jacob's blessing in 49:22: |3 ,qpV rnb |3 
]?y rna, Joseph is a charming son, a 
charming son fo the eye — his charisma 
was so great that everyone wanted to 
look at him, yet the evil eye had no ef¬ 
fect on him. Even in later times, the 
Talmud ( Zevachim 118b) notes that the 
Tabernacle of Shiloh, in Joseph's ter¬ 
ritory, had the unique characteristic that 
offerings could be eaten even far away, 
as long as Shilo could be seen, unlike 
Jerusalem where the city walls were the 


1. Sefer HaYashar records that when the inhabitants of Canaan heard that Joseph was still 
alive they came and rejoiced with Jacob, sharing his joy. 

"Jacob made a three-day feast for them, and all the Icings of Canaan and nobles of the land 
ate, drank, and rejoiced in the house of Jacob." 
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46 lives! 1 must go and see him before I die 

1 Israel set out with all that he had and he came 
to Beer Sheba. He slaughtered sacrifices to the 
God of his father Isaac. 


boundary. This was a reward to Joseph when his eye would not enjoy what did 
for his behavior with Potiphar's wife not belong to him (see comm, to 49:22).) 


XLVI 


1. Jacob undertakes the journey to 
Joseph. 

vm - So [lit. 
and] Israel set out [lit. journeyed] 
[from Hebron (R' Shmuel ben 
Chofni)] with all that he had. 

— With his entire household. 
Everyone wished to accompany him 
to see Joseph (Abarbanel). 

[Jacob's sons were all grown men 
with their own families, so this 


cohesiveness is to the family's credit. 
The verse emphasizes that when the 
aged Patriarch set out for Egypt, every 
one of his descendants went with him.) 

1QU/ rnK} Kb*] — And he came to 
Beer Sheba. 

Beer Sheba [28 miles southwest 
of Hebron] was the southernmost 
city on the border of Erefz Y israel 
en-route to Egypt (Radak; Akei - 
dah)M ] 


1. The Prominence of Beer Sheba. 

[Beer Sheba was prominent in the lives of all the Patriarchs. As noted in the commentary to 
22:19, Abraham resided there for twenty-six years following the destruction of Sodom. There, 
he made a treaty with Abimelech, gave the city its name (21:29), and located his eshel (21:33). 

[Beer Sheba was Isaac's birthplace and it was the site of the great feast held to celebrate his 
weaning. Abraham had returned to his eshel in Beer Sheba to offer thanks for the miracle of 
the akeidah, even though Sarah resided in Hebron at the time. It was in Beer Sheba that he 
heard the news of Sarah's demise (see Ramban 23:3). 

[When famine ravaged Eretz Y israel (ch. 26). Isaac sought God's permission in Beer Sheba 
to leave the Land. God commanded him not to leave Holy Land, but to move to Gerar. After 
some bad relations between Isaac and the Philistines, Isaac returned to Beer Sheba where God 
appeared to him at night to bless and reassure him. Then Isaac built an altar and invoked 
HASHEM. 

[In Isaac's time. Beer Sheba, in the Gerar Valley, belonged to Philistia, as pointed out in the 
footnotes on pp., 736 and 1100 (following Rambam's comm, to 21:32 and the accepted Rab¬ 
binic view). When the land was apportioned among the Tribes, it became part of Judah's ter¬ 
ritory. As Sforno and others write on 26:3, even in Isaac's time Gerar — and certainly Beer 
Sheba — was considered part of the Land that would be inherited by the children of Israel. The 
description of Erefz Yisrael's borders as extending "from Dan (in the north) to Beer Sheba (in 
the south)'' is almost proverbial and occurs numerous times in Scripture. Thus, Beer Sheba 
was both in Erefz Y Israel and in Philistia. Consequently, by living in Beer Sheba (see 26:33), 
Isaac satisfied both of God's commands that (a) being an nip'Tjn n^ly, an 'unblemished offer¬ 
ing,' he not reside outside of Eretz Yisrael (Rashi 26:2); and (b) that he sojourn in Philistia 
(ibid, v. 3). 

[The site was prominent in Jacob's life as well, for it was from there that he embarked on his 
journey to Laban in Charan. He had gone to Beer Sheba — to the site of his grandfather's eshel, 
and his father's altar — to ascertain whether it was indeed God's Will that he forsake Erefz 
Yisrael. On his way to Charan, he slept at Mt. Moriah and had his prophetic dream, which in¬ 
cluded a ladder upon which angels went up and down. The ladder was standing in Beer Sheba 
(see comm, to 2d: 17, p. 128), and it was in that dream that he was promised Divine protection. 

[It is to Beer Sheba, also, that Jacob now came again, as he began his journey to Egypt — a 
journey which would mark the beginning of the foretold Egyptian Exile.] 
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Although Beer Sheba was on the 
way to Egypt, the Torah would not 
have mentioned that Jacob stopped 
there unless he had some reason for 
doing so. The commentators give 
several reasons why Jacob made 
Beer Sheba his major way station: 

a) As noted in the footnote, Jacob 
stopped there, as he did once before, 
to seek Divine inspiration and per¬ 
mission to leave the Holy Land — 
especially since God had forbidden 
Isaac to leave the Land. R' Murtk 
writes that Jacob's desire to receive 
the Divine blessing before his des¬ 
cent to Egypt is all the more under¬ 
standable since he and his sons were 
still very apprehensive at the 
prospect of leaving the Promised 
Land for a country where new 
hardships might await them. As 
noted in our commentary to 42:1, 
this was the reason the brothers 
hesitated when they were first going 
down into Egypt to buy provisions. 

Furthermore, he was apprehen¬ 
sive since he foresaw the beginning 
of the presaged Exile (Ramban; see 
below). At the same time he had the 
dual fear that his children would in¬ 
termarry with the Egyptians and 
that his remains would not be inter¬ 
red in the Cave of Machpelah. It 
was about these fears that God reas¬ 
sured him in the next verse 
(Akeidas Y itzchak). 

b) According to the Midrash, 
Jacob's further purpose in going to 
Beer Sheba was to cut down 
Abraham's eshel [the grove of trees] 
(21:33). He took the trees to Egypt, 
knowing prophetically that they 
would provide the shittim (cedar) 
wood for the Tabernacle that his 
descendants would be commanded 
to build in the desert after the Ex¬ 
odus. 

(Rfls/ii cites this in Etodus 25:5, and 
writes that Jacob replanted the trees in 
Egypt and ordered his children to take 


them along when they would leave 
there, for use in the Tabernacle. Ac¬ 
cording to Y afeh Toar, these trees grew 
straight up without knots for thirty 
cubits (45-60 feet).] 

The expression y^ rnttg is synonymous 
with yjvp niob; the suffix n replaces the 
prefix b, to fCf. ny-ii<=ywb] (Rashi). 

pny*’ t»3k o’rat nnvi — And 

It : 1 t " 'Ti - : 1 - 

he slaughtered sacrifices to the God 
of his father Isaac. 

[Several reasons are offered 
below for Jacob's offer of a sacrifice 
at this juncture — many of which 
are connected with the very purpose 
of his coming to Beer Sheba and 
which form the basis for the revela¬ 
tion of reassurance God was about 
to give him. Other comments focus 
on OTi^T — the unusual term 
describing the sacrifices — while 
still others focus on the phrase to 
the God of his father Isaac instead 
of the more general God of his 
forefathers, or God of Abraham. Let 
us cite each in turn and the syntac¬ 
tical implications of the passage will 
become clear.] 

Rashi comments: 

... To the God of his father Isaac: 
[Isaac is particularly mentioned 
because] a man owes more honor to 
his father than to his grandfather. 
Therefore, Jacob associated [the 
sacrifice] with Isaac rather than 
Abraham. [This follows the view of 
R' Yochanan in the Midrash.] 

Ramban counters that Rashi's 
comment does not suffice. Jacob 
should have associated the sacrifices 
with both Abraham and Isaac, as he 
did in his prayer for help (32:10) 
and his expression of gratitude 
(48:15). Or the verse could have 
said simply He slaughtered 
sacrifices to God without specifying 
either Patriarch. 

To this objection M izrachi replies that 
Rashi is not trying to explain why Jacob 
preferred Isaac to Abraham: if such were the 
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cafe, Rambam would be right in arguing that 
either both or neither should have been as¬ 
sociated. Instead, Rashi means to explain an 
entirely different point. Since Abraham was 
the first mortal to proclaim God's greatness 
on earth, it stands to reason that God should 
be described only as Abraham's God; if so it 
would seem to be wrong for Jacob to omit 
Abraham's name completely. Rashi explains, 
therefore, that a son is justified in ascribing 
honor to his father, consequently Jacob need 
not have been required to use the plural, 'my 
fathers' to associate the sacrifice with both 
Abraham and Isaac. Nevertheless, the omis¬ 
sion did not exclude Abraham, because the 
honor ascribed to Isaac also reflected upon 
Abraham, the one who proclaimed God's 
glory to Isaac as well as to all humanity. And 
since, as Rashi points out, someone owes 
more honor to his father than to his grand¬ 
father, Jacob was justified in mentioning 
only Isaac. 

Ramban continues that the 
emphasis on Isaac is intended to 
imply a kabbalistic secret alluded to 
by the Sages: Jacob was fearful of 
the grave consequences the Egyp¬ 
tian exile might have for his descen¬ 
dants. Such an exile was indicative 
of the Attribute of Justice, for we 
find God, in His relationship to 
Isaac, described as pny| "ing, the 
Dread of Isaac — this appellation 
denoting the purest form of Awe, 
which inspired Isaac to submit 
' himself to the Akeidah, [see 31:42]. 
In directing his prayers to the 'God 
of Isaac/ Jacob wished to seek a 
softening of this harsh manifesta¬ 
tion of God in order that Divine 
judgment not be directed at him. 
[He chose the appellation God of 
Isaac rather than of Abraham — 
since it was Isaac whom God had 
warned not to go down to Egypt 
(Racanati).] — Jacob accompanied 
his supplications with peace offer¬ 
ings, because they symbolize har¬ 
mony between God and Israel. 
Jacob prayed at the same place 


where Isaac had requested Divine 
permission to leave Eretz Y israel, 
and where he himself had received 
such permission [53 years earlier] 
when he went to Laban's home in 
Paddan Aram [see footnote]. 

The Midrash explains the promi¬ 
nence given Isaac here: "When a Rabbi 
and hir disciples are walking on a road, 
you first greet the disciples and 
afterward you greet the Rabbi." [That 
is, since the disciples travel in advance 
of the Rabbi, a person coming from the 
opposite direction would first meet the 
disciples and then the Rabbi. Similarly, 
Isaac is the 'disciple' and Abraham the 
'Rabbi'. Therefore, Jacob offered sacri¬ 
fices to the God of his father Isaac.] 

R' Bachya understands this Midrash in a 
kabbalistic sense and in a vein similar to that 
of the Midrash cited by Rashi: that the duty 
of honoring one's father is more imperative 
than that of honoring one's grandfather. In 
consonance with Ramban's exegesis above, 
R' Bachya writes that 'his father' alludes to 
God's title 'the Dread of Isajc,' a description 
denoting the strictest sense of God's judg¬ 
ment, in contrast tp the Godly Attribute of 
Mercy associated with Abraham. Jacob's 
personal attribute was a combination of 
Mercy and Judgment, resulting inD'Jprn, the 
compassion that comes when judgment is 
tempered. (This concept is discussed in 
'Three Prayers,' an Overview to the 
ArtScrolI Siddur.] Since Jacob was closer to 
Isaac's attribute — because Isaac was the 
'discipline' and the father who raised him — 
Jacob directed his offering toward the at¬ 
tribute he was attempting to soften, that of 
Isaac. 

Kedushas Levi derives from the 
above that Jacob was reluctant to de¬ 
scend to Egypt, knowing the conse¬ 
quences of his descent. Therefore, he 
directed his sacrifices to the God of his 
father Isaac, in the hope that God would 
deny him permission to leave Canaan 
just as He had instructed Isaac to remain 
in the Land, 111 

R' Shlomo Ashtruc in Midrashei Ha- 
Torah writes that without doubt Jacob 
was aware of the vision at the Covenant 


1. The commentators note that the sacrifices offered by Noah, Abraham and Isaac were 
'burnt offerings' [n^ly], the only type of sacrifices known to the Noachides [Zevachim 116a]. 
But now, as both thankfulness and apprehension fill Jacob's heart and he prepares to go to his 
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Between the Parts that Abraham's 
descendants would be aliens and slaves 
in a strange land, and he was fearful 
that the exile and servitude would begin 
with him. He therefore prayed to the 
Cod of his father Isaac, for Isaac was 
spared the travails of physical exile and 
servitude even though the four hundred 
years of alien status commenced with 
his birth. Jacob prayed for the same dis¬ 
pensation. Accordingly he offered these 
sacrifices imploring God to spare him 
these travails just as He spared Isaac. 
God granted his prayer, as we shall 
learn below. 

2. God appears to Jacob in a 
nocturnal prophetic revelation and 
grants him permission to migrate to 

Egypt- 

n’rbn ntona D’nbK 
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— And God spoke to Israel in night 
visions. 

Night visions, i.e. the perception 
of a Divine revelation at night, is 
one of the levels of prophecy. In 
M oreh Nevuchim 2:41, Rambam 
holds that while all prophetic reve- 
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lations (excluding those of Moses) 
come only in dreams or visions, 
there is a great distinction between 
prophetic 'vision' and that which 
comes in a 'dream' of the night. The 
latter may come even to impious 
persons, as in the cases of Abi- 
melech [20:3] and Laban [31:24], 
but when they awake, they are con¬ 
scious only of having dreamt. In the 
case of Jacob, however, it was ap¬ 
parent to him when he arose that 
God had communicated with him 
prophetically, and he did not have 
the misimpression that it was mere¬ 
ly a dream. In 2:45 Rambam further 
analyzes the eleven levels of 
prophecy and writes that the 
seventh level of prophecy is a dream 
in which a prophet perceives that he 

is being addressed by God. 

Ramban writes that God's revelation 
in a night-vision alludes to nighttime's 
importance as a period of n?T 
clemency in Judgment. It was with the 
mercy-tempered Divine attribute of 
Justice that God now appeared to Jacob 


long-lost son, he is the first one to offer D’n^t — which connote sacrifices in the category of 
shelamim [see further). (That in 31:54 Jacob also had slaughtered a n3t is no contradiction. 
There, as Rashi notes, the term has a secular sense, and does not denote a sacrifice to God. Our 
passage is the first time the term appears in a ritualistic sacrificial sense.) 

The Sages expound [Toras Kohanim Vayikra 16:1] that the name 'shelamim' sacrifice 
derives from shalom, peace. The sacrifice is so called because it brings peace into the world. 
Therefore, at this juncture when Jacob feared the consequences his descent into Egypt would 
have on his descendants, he wanted to pave the way for peace and conciliation. In the kab- 
balistic sense explained by R' Bachya, he directed the sacrifice to God's Attribute of Power 
[rniain nnip] which was nearer to Isaac, because he wanted to soften God's judgment with 
sacrifices of peace. 

[Comp. Rashi to Leviticus 3:1 that shelamim are so called because "they bring peace to the 
altar, the priests, and the owners — all who participate."] 

R' Hirsch perceives the connotation of 'completeness' [obt(/] in shelamim — the sacrifice 
that is not burnt completely upon the altar but becomes a meal sanctified by God, a family 
meal that consecrates all its participants. He suggests that Jacob/Israel brought this sacrifice 
now because, for the first time, he felj himself happy, joyful, and 'complete' in his family cir¬ 
cle. 

Another connotation of Q’n^ is its association with the rnin [thanksgiving] sacrifice. 
Several commentators [see Tur] accordingly suggest that Jacob offered these sacrifices in 
thanksgiving for a safe journey, or in gratitude that Joseph was still alive (Rl of Vienna). 
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46 2 God spoke to Israel in night visions and He said, 

2-3 "Jacob, Jacob," and he said, "Here / am." 

3 And He said, "I am the God — God of your 


and assured him that he should have no 
fear in Egypt for he would be found 
righteous in Divine Judgment and be 
redeemed after the prescribed period of 
affliction. 

God revealed himself to Jacob — 
whose own painful life cor¬ 
responded to the period of night — 
precisely when the 'night of exile' 
was about to commence. He 
solemnly announced then that the 
'night' would be followed by the 
dawn of freedom, for if God 'goes 
down' with him into Egypt [see 
below], He will also 'go up' with 
him from Egypt (R' Munk). 

apV- "W 11 ] — And He said, 
"Jacob, Jacob.” The repetition 
expresses love (Rashi). 

[Rashi makes a similar comment on 
the repetition " Abraham , Abraham " in 
22:11. According to the Zohar cited 
there, the repetition of his name was in¬ 
tended to animate his spirit and spur 
him on.) 

Radak offers that since Jacob had not 
received prophetic communication for 
'many years, God now called his name 
twice so that he should truly understand 
that it was a Prophetic Spirit that was 
summoning him [and the sound of his 
name was not something that he 
imagined]. 

God had given Jacob the name 
Israel denoting triumph [see 35:10] 
and that name is used three times in 
this section [in verses 1, 2, and 5], 
but, in addressing him now, God 


calls him Jacob [the name indicating 
subservience]. This implies that 
during his forthcoming stay in 
Egypt he would not "contend with 
God and man and triumph", as the 
name Israel intimates, rather he 
would be in a house of bondage un¬ 
til God will bring him [i.e., his re¬ 
mains or his descendants] back. In 
verse 8, below, Jacob's family is cal¬ 
led the Children of Israel although 
the Patriarch is called "Jacob" in 
that verse "since the progeny would 
multiply there and their glory ex¬ 
tend." Therefore, the family is 
given a name alluding to their 
future growth in Egypt, but the 
father, who would not live to share 
that happy fate, is called Jacob 
(Ramban). [See also u. 5 below.] 

The Talmud [Berachos 13b] cites our pas¬ 
sage as proof that although God changed 
Jacob's name to Israel, one is permitted to 
refer to him by his old name since the Torah 
itself calls him Jacob in our verse, thus clear¬ 
ly showing that he retained that name. This 
is unlike the case of Abraham, where one 
who refers to him as "Abram" transgresses. 
[See comm, to 17:5 p. 563-4.] 

’jjn — And he said, "Here I 

am. 

Such is the answer of the pious, 
the expression denoting both hu¬ 
mility and readiness (Rashi to 22:1). 

3. bKn ’al# — I am the 

God — God of your father. 11 * 

[The definite article, 'the' God, 


1. Following R‘ Shlomo Ashtruc in Midrashei HaTorah cited at the end of last verse: " ... I 
am the Cod of your father Isaac. — Just as I watched over him, and spared him the travails of 
servitude during his lifetime, so will I spare you. Do not be afraid of going down to Egypt ... 
for / myself will go down with you to Egypt and protect you." 

This is the sense of the Sages' observation [Shabbos 89b; see footnote p. 1699): "It would 
have been fitting for our father Jacob to go down to Egypt in iron chains [in the manner of all 
exiles, since it was by God's decree that he went there (Rashi ad loc.)] but his merit availed 
him." That is, it would have been fitting for the actual servitude to have begun with Jacob, but 
his merit availed him, and God delayed, thereby shortening the duration of the period. 
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intimates that God introduced 
Himself to Jacob in the same 
manifestation as that to which Jacob 
had just directed his sacrifice. In 
other words, the perception of God 
that Jacob held when he offered his 
sacrifice, is the same one that came 
to him in this vision. Or, as Ramban 
notes kabbalistically, by calling 
Himself, "the God," God is 
designating Himself as the God of 
Bethel where you anointed a Pillar 
(31:13) and the God of your father. 

— I, the God Who told your 
father [26:2], ‘Do not descend to 
Egypt,' I am the One Who now tells 
you not to fear going to Egypt, for I 
shall make of you a great nation 
there. For were your children to re¬ 
main here [in Canaan] they would 
intermarry with the Canaanites and 
assimilate, but this will not happen 
in Egypt 'for the Egyptians could 
not bear to eat food with the 
Hebrews' [43:32 (see comm, there). 
Thus, the Hebrews will be a nation 
set-apart in Egypt], as our Sages 
stated [Sifre Devarim, cited also in 
the Passover Haggadah (see 
ArtScroll-Elias ed. p. 105f)]: Dl^ VP] 
■•lab, and he became there a nation — 
this teaches you that the Israelites 
were D’riYD, prominent and set 
apart there [the emphasis being on 
the word ny, there — in Egypt ( R' 
David Feinstein)] (Sforno; Radak). 

Haamek Davar similarly interprets 
that Jacob was‘apprehensive that his 


descendants would be absorbed by the 
Egyptian nation, but God assured him 
to the contrary; see below. 

nonyia rmn K"pn bx — Have no 

▼ ! : • t ; y 

fear of descending to Egypt. 

[That God was now telling Jacob not 
to fear going down to Egypt proves, as 
noted above, that the Patriarch had 
previously entertained such a fear. 
Although no previous explicit indica¬ 
tion is given in the text that Jacob was 
afraid of the descent — and to the con¬ 
trary, as Abarbanel observes, Jacob had 
wanted to see Joseph (45:28) and had 
begun the journey (v. 1) — nevertheless 
we are taught that nothing is hidden 
from God Who penetrates the inner¬ 
most thoughts of man. The reassurance 
tern bx, Fear not! was uttered by God 
to each of the Patriarchs (15:1 and 
26:24), to Moses, and to almost every 
important personage in Scripture. In 
each case the commentators seek to un¬ 
cover the fear which prompted the 
Divine reassurance. We have recorded 
some of the fears attributed to Jacob. 
They range from Jacob's knowledge 
that this descent would begin the Egyp¬ 
tian bondage, to his fear that the nation 
might forget its spiritual destiny amid 
the plenty of Egypt, and that it might 
choose assimilation with the Egyptians 
instead of a return to the land of Ca¬ 
naan, which had been promised to his 
forefathers. To all of these misgivings — 
and those recorded below — the Divine 
reassurance alluded.J* 11 

Rashi states simply that God told 
this to Jacob 'because he [Jacob] was 
grieved that he was compelled to 


1. R' Hirsch treats the underlying sequence of events as follows: 

As 45:27-20 and 46:1 indicate, Jacob was exultant. What was it that prompted God to tell 
him ‘Fear not...’? Verse 2 suggests what happened. First, the term vision of the night implies 
that the future held gloom; second, God's use of the name Jacob, instead of Israel, showed that 
triumph was not to be part of the Jewish future in Egypt. Thus prepared for the worst, Jacob 
answered as if to say, 'I am ready for whatever You decide for me.' 

To this, God responded, 'Have no fear, Jacob — I am the God to Whom you have dedicated 
your joyous family offering, and the ultimate purpose of your descent to Egypt, too, is joyous 
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46 father. Have no fear of descending to Egypt , for / 
4 shall establish you as a great nation there. 4 / shall 

descend with you to Egypt, and l shall also surely 


leave the Land' [i.e. Eretz Y israel]. 

[Although Rcishi is not more explicit, 
it is clear that he is summing up in this 
brief comment all of the multiple fears 
implicit in leaving the Land enumerated 
by the other commentators ! 

Comp, the Zohar: When asked 
why he was afraid to go to Egypt, 
Jacob replied, "I am afraid that my 
family will succumb there, that the 
Shechinah will no longer dwell 
among us, that I will not be buried 
with my ancestors, and that I will 
not see the redemption of my 
children." 

God reassured him on each of 
these accounts: "/ will establish you 
as a great nation there; / will go 
down with you to Egypt and / will 
also bring you up from there, and 
Joseph will place his hand over your 
eyes." 

Furthermore, Jacob feared that if 
he abandoned Erefz Yisrael, God's 
promise to give the Land to his 
descendants might be withdrawn. 
God, therefore, assured him to the 
contrary (Akeidah; cf. Alshich). 

^ — For I shall 
establish you as a great nation there. 

There specifically. For your so¬ 
journ in Egypt will provide the 
necessary prerequisite to becoming 
a great nation. This can happen 
only there; in Canaan you could not 
maintain the separateness needed to 
form you into a unique nation (see 
Sforno above). 

As R' Hirsch expresses it in his 
comm, to 45:11: ... In Canaan, where 
the family of Jacob was accepted as a 


neighbor, Israel could hardly have 
developed into a nation. As it became 
more populous, its members would 
have been scattered among the inhabi¬ 
tants. To become a nation without as¬ 
similation, they had to live among a na¬ 
tion that was opposed to the very nature 
of the Jews as a matter of principle. 
Egypt was that nation. 

In this connection Harav David 
Feins tern notes that the word onyp, 
Egypt, is spelled with the letters (but not 
the vowels) of D^nyn, straits or confines. 
This refers to the ghetto existence of 
Egypt and many other countries where 
Jews lived. Despite the suffering and 
oppression endured in such places, the 
ghettoes had • the positive result of 
binding the Jews together. 

Have no fear about going to 
Egypt. Just as I forbade your father 
to go there, I am assuring you that 
just as the Exile and servitude 
foretold to Abraham is imminent, so 
is the blessing I bestowed upon him 
when I said [12:2]: ’lib :]tyyra, 

I will make of you a great nation. 
This will be fulfilled there 
(Chizkuni ; Tzeidah laDerech). 

God thus also intimated to Jacob 
that notwithstanding Jacob's earlier 
thoughts, he would not return to 
Canaan after seeing Joseph, but 
would remain in Egypt until his 
descendants became a great nation 
(Abarbanel). 

4. nonyp ^y yik piK — / [the 
Hebrew ’DiiK has an emphatic con¬ 
notation: J personally ] shall descend 
with you to Egypt. 

In the figurative sense: My 
protection will extend to you even 


grealness, for in Egypt your family will become a great nation, as I promised you and your 
ancestors. I will accompany your family there and, at the proper time, when they have become 
a nation, I will lead them back to Eretz Yisrael. As for you personally — you will not be 
separated from Joseph again.' 
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there. In the Kabbalistic sense this 
passage forms the basis of the Rab¬ 
binic concept of 
'The Shechinah [Divine Presence] 
in Exile/ for as the Mechilta notes: 
This passage teaches us that when 
the Israelites descended to Egypt the 
Divine Presence descended along 
with them. This concept occurs 
often in the Talmud. See specifical¬ 
ly M egillah 29a: 'Wherever Israel 
was exiled, the Divine Presence was 
exiled with them ...' This concept is 
also discussed in the Overview. 
[See footnote], 111 

The commentators maintain that the 
Shechinah associated Itself with the Israelites 
descending to Egypt and even joined their 
number. For according to v. 27 below, the 
total number of Jacob's descendants was 
seventy, yet a count of the individual names 
yields only sixty-nine. According to one view 
in Daas Zekeinim the Shechinah is to be 
counted among the descendants, bringing the 
total to seventy. 


According to M ichtav 
MeEliyahu, these words contained 
the assurance that God would 
protect Jacob's family from any 
permanent spiritually harmful ef¬ 
fects, and prevent their total as¬ 
similation. In accordance with His 
promise, God redeemed the 
Israelites before they became 
altogether submerged in Egyptian 
idolatry and lost forever. 

nbyoa — And I shall 

also surely bring you up [lit. and I 
shall bring you up, also bring up]. 

Directed as it is in the singular to 
Jacob individually who, as we 
know, died in Exile, this Divine 
promise refers to the fact that 
Jacob's body would be buried in his 
ancestors' sepulchre in the Cave of 
Machpelah (Rashi; Rashbam; Ibn 
Ezra). 

The expression rfyroj is in- 


1. Onkelos' principles of translating terms that might imply corporeality. 

Rambam [Moreh, 1:27] comments on this verse as follows: " Onkelos the proselyte, who 
knew the Hebrew and Syriac languages perfectly, made every effort to avoid anthropomor¬ 
phisms (attributions of human form to God). Whenever the Torah (speaking of God) employs 
a term that might impute corporeality, Onkelos paraphrases it according to its contextual non- 
anthropomorphic, sense. Whenever he finds such a term implying one of the various forms of 
movement, he interprets the movement in the sense of manifestation or 'appearance.' ... 
However, to the words / shall go down with you to Egypt, he gives a literal translation: K}t$ 
ayiyp 1 ? nirtK" [instead of rendering 7 shall appear 

"That is very noteworthy and it demonstrates the unusual talent of this master and the 
superlative nature of his interpretation, since, by means of this translation, he lets us perceive 
one principle of prophecy. The beginning of this narrative says that God spoke to Israel in 
night visions, etc. Since it is clear from the beginning of the episode that this occurred in night 
visions, Onkelos does not object to a literal rendering of what had been said in these night 
visons. And he is jight to do so, for he is relating something which had been said, rather than 
an actual happening, as for example when God came down upon Sinai (Exodus 19:20)." 

After quoting these views of Rambam, Ramban gives his own analysis of Onkelos ' princi¬ 
ples of translation and he reaches a somewhat different conclusion. He holds that Onkelos" 
reason for not translating literally is not to avoid anthropomorphism, but is rather based on 
Kabbalistic grounds. Thus, when Onkelos translated the phrase I shall go down with you to 
Egypt in a literal sense, he alluded to the Talmudic statement that the Shechinah accompanies 
Jewry in its wanderings among the nations (Shabbos 89b and Megillah 29a). Onkelos regards 
this Divine solicitude for exited Israel so supremely important that he refuses to paraphrase 
the verse. 

A similar opinion is expressed by such commentators as Akeidas Yitzchak, R' Bachya and 
Or HaChaim. (See R' Munk.) 
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46 bring you up; and Joseph shall place his hand on 
4 your eyes 


terpreted as if it read nby D| / will 
also surely bring you up (Karnei Or; cf. 
Rashbam). 

The particle Ui, also, usually indicates 
a- extension, beyond the simple 
meaning of the phrase. In this case, it is 
interpreted to include also the bones of 
Joseph, which, God promised, would 
also be brought back to Eretz Yisrael for 
burial (Akeidah); also to the bones of all 
the Tribal Ancestors, for there is a tradi¬ 
tion that each tribe brought up the re¬ 
mains of its ancestor (see Y erushalmi 
Sotah 1:10). According to the Midrash 
it signifies: I will bring up not only you, 
but all those who are righteous like you. 

Radak and Ralbag maintain that 
the reference is not to Jacob as an 
individual, but to his descendants: 
And I will lead your descendants 
out of Egypt to take possession of 
the Promised Land. The great na¬ 
tion being formed in Egypt will also 
be brought home by Me.w 

— And when they come up from 
Exile, My Shechinah which accom¬ 
panied them will come up along 
with them (Pesikta). 

— I will bring you [i.e. your 
descendants] out of this Exile and I 
will also bring your children out of 
future Exiles (Yafeh Toar). 


■ 

According to Tur, this is a subtle 
allusion to the Rabbinic dictum: 
"Jacob our father did not die" 
[Taanis 5b; see on 49:33]. 

Sforno explains the phraseology: 
After I bring you up from Egypt, =|by$, 
I will raise you [i.e. your progeny], "0} 
nby, even higher, than you were before 
you went there. 

— The double phraseology Kab- 
bilistically alludes to the ultimate ascen¬ 
dancy they will achieve: The spiritual 
rise to the heights of the World to Come 
(R' Bachya). 

1“P PJpl’l — And 

Joseph shall place his hand on your 
eyes. 

The expression place his hand on 
your eyes is idiomatic; literally it 
refers to closing the eyes of the 
deceased, but in practice it denotes 
taking care of burial arrangements, 
a duty and privilege devolving 
primarily on the firstborn. For 
reasons which will be discussed in 
the comm, to 49:3-4, certain rights 
of the firsborn passed from Reuben 
to Joseph. Jacob was now informed 
that Joseph will retain his exalted 
position and the privilege of "clos¬ 
ing his father's eyes" would be 


1. Oznaim VTorah synthesi7.es the expositions: 

^byn And I will bring you up, that is, God assured Jacob that he would be buried in 
Eretz Yisrael; nby D}, also bring up — that He would bring up out of Egypt the 'great nation' 
which Jacob's descendants will become in Egypt. Without such an assurance that Israel would 
not assimilate among the Egyptians, there would be no value to the promise of establishing of 
his great nation! 

In fulfillment of the promise / shall go down with you to Egypt and l will also surely bring 
you up, God Himself would later descend to Egypt to redeem the children of Israel. 

As the author of the Passover Haggadah records the exegesis: ‘Hashem brought us out of 
Egypt — not through an angel ... but the Holy One Blessed is He alone in His Glory' (see 
ArtScroll Haggadah p. I20ffj. This appears difficult, however, — why indeed He did not do it 
through the agency of an angel? ... It was because in this passage God 'obligated Himself’ to 
take them out personally (this being the connotation of the more emphatic denoting ex¬ 
clusiveness, instead of ’Hj]. 

Similarly we recite in Hallel [Psalms 114:5]: apjn ntbK u?bp ... >3 n*n :jb rup, What 

ails you, O sea, that you flee? ... Before the Cod of Jacob. The, Sea fled before the God of 
Jacob; in describing the Exodus, the Psalmist relates God to Jacob, because He came Himself, 
as it were, to liberate the Israelites as He had promised Jacob. 
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given him (Zohar). [See Me'am 
Loez]. 

The blessing implicit in this promise 
was that Jacob's children would not die 
before him, but that his son — and not 
strangers — would personally attend to 
his burial (see Rashbam, bottom of Bava 
Basra 108a). 

God specifically assured Jacob that 
Joseph would survive him since on 
many occasions Jacob had expressed ap¬ 
prehension that Joseph would die 
before him and he would descend to the 
grave as a mourner. Furthermore, God 
intimated that Jacob would not leave 
Egypt alive, but would die there (Or 
HaChaim). 

Rashbam [in Chumash ], Radak and 
others render the passage figuratively: 
Joseph, who will survive you, will look 
after your affairs []?¥ = l’?y] and provide 
for your family when you are gone. 

5. Jacob and his family set out for 

Egypt- 

m 

yaif/ npy? — So Jacob 

arose from Beer Sheba. 

The term 'arose' implies in the 
literal sense that Jacob had been 
kneeling, thankful for the past and 
praying for the future. Now he 
'arose' and set out on the journey. 
Furthermore, it was truly a 'rising' 
for he had been informed that the 
Shechinah would accompany him 
and redeem his descendants (Tz'ror 
HaMor). 

The expression he arose [in 
the sense of prevailed upon him¬ 


self], is significant. It implies that 
the matter was difficult for Jacob 
because he knew he was going into 
bondage. With great effort he had 
to muster up all his energy to con¬ 
tinue. Compare a similar meaning 
of this verb in 19:34: And the 
younger got up arose], where 

the connotation is also that the mat¬ 
ter was difficult for her (Haamek 
Davar; R' Hirsch ). 111 

Abarbanel maintains that this is 
what the Passover Haggadah means 
when it describes Jacob as going 
down to Egypt by Di3K, 

'compelled' by the Divine decree 
[ArtScroll Haggadah p. 103], while 
the surface narrative would imply 
to the contrary: rather than being 
coerced, Jacob was merely being 
reassured by God not to fear going 
down to Egypt. However, as we 
have noted, God was responding to 
Jacob's deep-seated fear against go¬ 
ing to Egypt, and as this 'informal 
reassurance' came from God, Jacob 
went as if he were "compelled" by 
direct comiriand. [See Overview.] 

□rroK npy rw bioty-un 
orpu/rriKi DDynKi — [And] the 
sons of Israel transported [lit. car¬ 
ried] Jacob their father as well as 
their small children and [their] 
wives. 

The change of names in this 
clause between Israel and Jacob is 
instructive. Jacob's sons did not 


1. On the verse And Jacob lifted his feet [29:1] Rashi comments that, 'At the good tidings 
which Jacob had received assuring him of God's protection, his heart "lifted his feet" and he 
felt very light as he continued his journey.' 

But here, too, Jacob had heard good tidings that Joseph was still alive, and he was on his 
way to see him. Why is there no allusion here of his heart lifting his feet' and feeling very 
'light'? 

The answer is that now Jacob was going down to Egypt, to a long Exile. The verse therefore 
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46 5 So Jacob arose from Beer Sheba. The sons of 

5-6 Israel transported Jacob their father, as well as their 

small children and wives, in the wagons which 
Pharaoh had sent to transport him. 6 They took their 


realize what a sad future lay ahead 
in Egypt; they thought they were 
on a triumphant journey [as the 
name Israel implies (see Ramban 
above v. 2, s.v., 3py!).] Their 

brother was viceroy in Egypt, and 
they proudly considered themselves 
children of Israel Jacob, however, 
knew that they were beginning a 
new era of 'Galus' during which he 
would have to assume the subser¬ 
vient role represented by his name 
Jacob. The Torah alludes to this by 
calling him Jacob. Therefore it says: 
The sons of 'Israel' led their father 
'Jacob' (R' Hirsch; Y alkut 
Yehoshua). 

See also Sforno who maintains 
that as they set out on their journey 
to Exile they are referred to as 
children of Israel, since henceforth 
they would have to be a people who 
will 'strive with God and man' [see 
32:29], The name Jacob is also men¬ 
tioned as an allusion to the 'destiny' 
[connected with npy, heel, from 
which the name Jacob is derived] 
that awaited him. The Patriarch was 
now going to his ultimate joy, 
which would not be followed for 
him by any sorrow, his troubles 
over at last. This presaged the 
destiny of his progeny who, after ail 
their troubles, will experience joy. 
Thus, it is written [Jeremiah 31:7]: 
Sing with gladness for Jacob. 

Sechel Tov notes the order of 
priority as reflective of their levels 
of love: their father, children, and 


wives. See comm, to 31:17 where 
Jacob gave priority to his children, 
whereas the lecherous Esau gave 
priority [in 36:6] to the women. 

According to Midrash HaGadol, the 
meaning of the passage is that the 
brothers literally carried their father in 
their arms, and transported their 
children and wives in the wagons. [The 
verse would accordingly be translated: 
And the children of Israel carried Jacob 
their father; and their small children 
and their wives (they transported) in the 
wagons which Pharaoh had sent to 
transport him.] 

Tur interprets similarly, and, noting 
how no act goes unrewarded, suggests 
that now they were repaying Jacob for 
his earlier kindness when they were 
young children and he carried them 
across the stream [32:24]. 

The Midrash notes the irony in 
Jacob's now being carried, and applies 
to him the verse in Ecclesiastes 9:11: 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong ... "It was [figuratively] 
only 'yesterday' that Jacob was so 
mighty that he singlehandedly rolled off 
the boulder from the well's mouth [see 
29:8-10], yet when his own time came 
he was so frail that he had to be carried 
bodily." 

inn rm'u/b niHD nlbiya — 

T - “ T V “I V *1 T 

In the wagons which Pharaoh had 
sent to transport [lit. to carry] him. 

Pharaoh, not Joseph, is men¬ 
tioned as the sender, because it was 
by his royal authority that the 
wagons were permitted to be ex¬ 
ported from Egypt. Furthermore, 
this is repeated with a view of 


intimates that it was against his will, and not joyously. He had to muster up all his strength to 
raise himself up from that spot. Therefore, we see later that his sons had to transport him in 
the wagons: Even his legs became enfeebled and reluctant to trudge into exile. He therefore 
had to be transported (Itturei Torah). 
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showing how Pharaoh had invited 
the family of Jacob to come to Egypt 
(Akeidah). 

To transport him, i.e. Jacob, 
primarily. The others were second¬ 
ary (Lekach Tov). 

6 . DtfttDTrw Drnapn - n^ inp*i 
nnnyn wav jyja y~)t# 1W37 — 

They took their livestock and their 
wealth which they had amassed in 
the land of Canaan and they came 
to Egypt 

Now that Jacob resolved to settle in 
Egypt for as long as God willed him to 
remain, he took all his wealth and cattle 
with him. The Torah does not mention 
this when telling that he set out for Beer 
Sheba. Perhaps Jacob's family had in¬ 
tended merely to accompany him and 
see Joseph, but when God's approval 
for their descent and sojourn in Egypt 
was revealed to them, they consented to 
bring all their wealth and cattle. Alter¬ 
nately, the Torah also informs us to 
their credit that even though Jacob's 
family knew about the impending Exile, 
not one of them hesitated to fulfill the 
debt of the foretold Exile, but they took 
their small children, etc., and went to 
Egypt (Or HaChaim ; Alshich). [This 
differs from some of the views men¬ 
tioned above that the brothers were then 
unaware of the long stay that awaited 
them in Egypt.] 

[That the Torah specifically mentions 
the wealth he amassed in the land of Ca¬ 
naan intimates that the immense wealth 
he amassed while working for Laban in 
Paddan Aram (31:18) is excluded]: 

The fortune Jacob acquired in Paddan 
Aram he gave to Esau in payment for a 
burial place in the Cave of Machpelah. 
He said, 'The possessions of countries 
[outside of Eretz Yisrael] are worthless 


to me.' [See below, 50:5) (Rashi; 
Tanchuma). 

[On the translation of lit. posses¬ 

sions, as livestock, see comm, to 31:18.] 

Irw lint ba) 3]?JP — Jacob and all his 
offspring with him. 

Not one of his descendants 
stayed behind ( Abarbanel ). 

7. [The Torah characteristically 
proceeds to specify who are in¬ 
cluded in the general designation 
lint, his offspring): 

irw Via ’331 Via — His sons and 

ft f T 

grandsons with him. 

I.e., these went freely and eagerly 
with him. As the verse proceeds to 
imply, however, he had to force his 
daughters and grand-daughters as 
well as the rest of his offspring — 
meaning his great grandchildren — 

to come with him; these Irw loan 

' ■ ■ 

nnnyn, he brought [i.e. forcibly] 
with him to Egypt. Support for this 
interpretation may be derived from 
the Rabbinic dictum that the actual 
bondage did not begin while any of 
those who originally descended was 
still alive, as it says [Exodus 1:6] 
And Joseph died ... and all that 
generation [i.e. who descended to 
Egypt; cf. comm, there]; only then 
did the bondage begin. Perhaps, be¬ 
ing spared bondage was their 
reward for willingly submitting to 
the Divine Decree of descending to 
Egypt. ... The proof of this is that 
Yocheved and Serach were among 
these that originally went down to 
Egypt, yet the bondage began dur¬ 
ing their lifetimes. We must ac¬ 
cordingly maintain that they did not 
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7 


livestock and their wealth which they had amassed in 
the land of Canaan and they came to Egypt — Jacob 
and all his offspring with him . 7 His sons and 
grandsons with him, his daughters and grand- 


earn a reward because Jacob 
brought them, and it was not of 
their own will that they came (Or 
HaChaim). 

On the other hand, R' Hirsch 
perceives it greatly significant and a 
tribute to the Patriarchal family that 
every member of the family went 
with Jacob: "They were all with 
him, and united with him. Jacob did 
not share his fathers' grief, of seeing 
estrangement among his children; 
and although they had already 
formed many families, they all 
grouped themselves in unity about 
their Father Jacob. They trusted 
him, and everyone went along to 

Egypt-" 

T»}3 nl33l V»ni3 — His daughters and 
granddaughters [lit. and the 
daughters of his sons.] 

Exactly who is referred to by the 
. plural daughters is unclear in¬ 
asmuch as Scripture mentions only 
Dinah as a daughter of Jacob. The 
Midrashic controversy in this mat¬ 
ter has been treated in the comm, to 
37:35 where the plural daughters 
also occurs. Briefly, as noted there, 
R' Yehudah maintains that a twin 
sister was born with each of Jacob's 
sons, thus Jacob had many 
daughters; while R' Nechemiah 
maintains that the term daughters 
refers to Jacob's daughters-in-law 
since 'it is quite common for one to 
refer to his daughter-in-law as his 
"daughter".' 

Rashi does not comment on the 
word daughters in our verse but 
focuses instead on the phrase 
daughters of his sons, which he in¬ 


terprets as referring to 'Serach 
daughter of Asher and Yocheved 
the daughter of Levi.' 

Ramban cites this interpretation 
and observes that Rashi leaves the 
plural of his daughters unexplained. 
[It is certain that Rashi could not be 
suggesting that it refers to twin 
sisters as he does in 37:35 since, in 
v. 26 below, he specifically writes 
that according to R' Yehudah's 
view that twin sisters were born 
with Jacob's sons, they must have 
died before Jacob and his family 
went down to Egypt since they are 
not enumerated. Nor can our verse 
refer to Canaanite daughters-in- 
law, as R' Nechemiah interprets 
37:35, since our verse explicitly 
mentions Jacob's int, offspring 
(Nimukei Shmuel; cf. Mizrachi; 
Maharsha to Bava Basra 123b).] 

Ramban accordingly suggests 
that in genealogical lists it is com¬ 
mon for Scripture to use the plural 
form for an individual. For example 
in v. 23 below: And the sons of 
Dan: Chushim [see comm, there]; 
and Numbers 26:8: And the sons of 
Pallu: Eliab. Therefore, in our verse 
too, though daughters is in plural it 
refers to only Dinah. Moreover, 
only Serach who was already born 
is meant by daughters of his sons, 
but Yocheved whose name is not 
mentioned was not [since according 
to tradition she was not born until 
they actually entered the walls of 
Egypt] although in the opinion of 
the Sages [Bava Basra 123a] she is 
alluded to [see comm, to v. 15]. 

Daas Zekeirtim maintains that by the 
plural daughters, Jacob's grand- 
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daughter, Jochebed, is included, as 
'grandchildren are like children.' [The 
difficulty with this, as later commen¬ 
tators note, is that Jochebed is already 
included in the designation daughters of 
his sort.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, perhaps 
Dinah and Serach had young personal 
attendants who grew up with them and 
who were regarded as his daughters. 
[Hence the allusion in the plural term. 
However, they are not reckoned among 
the seventy souls since they were not 
Jacob's biological offspring.] 

The Midrash observes that daughters 
of his sons are mentioned but not sons 
of his daughters. R' Yehudah bar Ilai 
said, Sons' daughters rank as sons while 
daughters' sons do not rank as sons. 
[Halachically, however, this does not 
apply in matters of inheritance, where 
daughters' sons share in the inheritance. 
See Y afeh Toar; Radal to Pirkei d'Rabbi 
Eliezer 36; Cf. Bava Basra 143b.] 

IjnT b}) — And all his offspring. 

Including his great grandchild¬ 
ren, for example: Chetzron and 
Chamul the sons of Judah's son 
Peretz [enumerated below] (Sechel 
Tov; Or HaChaim). 

nipnyn irm roan - He brought 
with him to Egypt. 

He made certain that none stayed 
behind (Akeidah). 

The last-mentioned group had to 
be forced to accompany him (see Or 
HaChaim cited in the beginning of 
this verse). 

List of the Descendants: 

8." 1 4, Descendants through Leah 


8. D’Kan ninu/ nbto 

r»gni 3 'pjn nnnyn — Now these are 
the names of the Children of Israel 
who were coming [lit. the comers ] to 
Egypt — Jacob and his children. 

The Torah speaks of them — in 
the context of the time-frame of the 
narrative — as D’K^, coming, in the 
present tense. "Therefore, one need 
not be surprised that it does not 
state nK} who came" [in past 
tense] (Rashi). 

The intent of Rashi's comment is to ex¬ 
plain why, though the Torah was committed 
to writing about two and a half centuries 
later, the present rather than the past tense 
was used. He answers that in correct literary 
style the narrative was placed in the perspec¬ 
tive of the time in which the event actually 
occurred, not when it was reported, and 
therefore the present tense was used 
(Mizrachi; Be'er Yitzchak). 

The Jewish nation is based on chaste, pure 
family life, just as its census counts in the 
Wilderness were always reckoned according 
to its families. In the same way, at the mo¬ 
ment of their entry into Egypt they are all 
enumerated according to their genealogy — 
apjn, Jacob and his children. They were 
so united that Jacob himself is counted as one 
of them [see Rashbam below] (R' Hirsch). 

[On their being referred to here as 
'children of Israel' while the Patriarch 
himself is referred to as Jacob, see Ramban 
above v. 2 s.v. Jacob, Jacob.] 

R' Bachya makes the observation "all 
of the Patriarchs were called 'Israel' [in 
the sense that 'Israel' alludes to triumph 
over all opposing forces]. Here Isaac is 
called Israel, since Jacob and his sons 
are called children of Israel. Abraham is 
also referred to as Israel inasmuch as it 
is written [ Exodus 12:40]: Now the so¬ 
journing of the children of 'Israel' who 
dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and 
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46 daughters and all his offspring he brought with him 
8-10 to Egypt. 

8 Now these are the names of the children of Israel 
who were coming to Egypt — Jacob and his children: 
Jacob's first-born , Reuben. 

9 Reuben's sons: Chanoch, Pallu , Chetzron and 
Carmi. 

10 Simeon's Sons: Yemuel, Yamin, Ohad, Yachin, 


thirty years , whereas it is known that 
the computation of the sojourning 
began from Isaac; accordingly children 
of Israel in that verse refers to the 
children of Abraham." [See comm. 
15:14.] 

The phrase Jacob and his sons 
implies that Jacob is included in the 
count of seventy [verses 26-27 
below] (Rashbam). [This is not the 
universal opinion, however; see 
comm, to v. 15 below.] 

pirn npjr *Pa — Jacob's firstborn 
Reuben. 

Since his infraction with Bilhah, 
the birthright was taken from 
Reuben and given to Joseph [see 
35:22]. Nevertheless, he was called 
'firstborn' here only with regard to 
the division of the territory in Eretz 
Yisrael. The reason the Torah 
specifically designated him here as 
'firstborn,' when the title could 
have been avoided entirely, is 
because Reuben acted like a first¬ 
born when he attempted to save 
Joseph [37:21] (Zohar; Lekach 
Tov). 

9. piKT ip — Reuben's sons: 

’n*pi pyrr; KiSsi — Chanoch, 
[and] Pallu [and] Chetzron, and 
Carmi. 

The Sages derive exegetical 
significance in Scriptural names, 
and explain that these names were 
Divinely inspired to allude to the 
destinies of the respective people. 
We shall cite a representative 


sampling of such interpretations. 
Most are taken from Midrash 
Sechel Tov, whose author, accor¬ 
ding to Torah Sheleimah, apparent¬ 
ly had before him a no-longer- 
extant Midrash on the subject of 
Biblical names and their meanings. 

Chanoch: He was so called 
because he was involved in the 
chinuch [education] of his sons; 
and he was named after the 
righteous Chanoch [5:21-24]. 

Pallu: Signifies destruction [see 
Onkelos to Deut. 13:6 who renders 
destroy as ’Sdiii] inasmuch as his 
descendants were removed from the 
world. He had only one son, Eliab, 
who in turn begot Nemuel, Dathan 
and Abiram. Dathan and Abiram 
later perished in punishment for 
participating in the revolt of 
Korach, and only Nemuel survived. 

Chetzron and Carmi were both 
born after the incident with Bilhah, 
when aspects of Reuben's birthright 
were taken from him. Thus 
Chetzron [deprivation], alludes to 
the forfeiture of these rights. 
Similarly Carmi, from the word 013 
meaning shame, intimates how 
Reuben's face paled with shame at 
that incident (Sechel Tov). 

10. vpl—Simeon's sons: 

inin ppn inKi ppn Stoni — 
Yemuel, [and] Yamin, [and] Ohad, 
[and] Yachin, [and] Tzochar. 

[The reader interested in the 
Midrashic allusions of these names 
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is directed to Torah Sheleimah 
46:8 55-58 and notes thereon.] 

[In the parallel lists in Exodus 
6:15 //, Numbers 26, and I Chroni¬ 
cles 2-8 several of the names listed 
here occur with slightly different 
spellings. We will indicate them as 
they are encountered. Some of the 
nuances of these differences are 
treated by the commentators in 
Numbers, and especially in / 
Chronicles, and will it^k be cited 
there. Radak in Chronicles 4:24 
comments, 'You will see that 
regarding most Hebrew names of 
people or cities there is no concern 
over the substitution of a letter or 
two. Just as in the case of nations 
who are referred to by two names 
which bear no resemblance to one 
another, and one calls them in one 
place by one name and in another 
by another name.'] 

Yemuel is identical with the 
Yemuel listed in Exodus 6:15, and 
with Nemuel in Numbers 26:12. 
{See R' Shmuel b. Chofni). 

Tzochar is identical with Zerach 
in Numbers 26:13, both names 
meaning 'light.' (Rashi to Numbers 
26:13). 

Both Ohad and Yachin are men¬ 
tioned in Exodus, but not in 
Numbers. Rashi in Numbers 26:13 
mentions that certain Simeonite 
tribes became extinct either after the 
death of Aaron' or after the sin at 
Baal Peor. In Chronicles Yariv is 
substituted for Ohad and Yachin. 
There is an opinion that the rem¬ 
nants of these two sub-tribes united 
to form a new group. 


rpJiusrr]? — And Saul son of 
the Canaanite woman [or: Canaan - 
itess]. 

In the most literal sense, this 
verse is tacit proof that only Si¬ 
meon, of all the brothers, married a 
woman of Canaanite descent, and 
the Torah therefore singles him out 
for it as he did wrong in taking a 
Canaanite wife. [The Canaanites 
were an accursed race, and one must 
recall Abraham's intense efforts to 
assure that Isaac would not marry a 
Canaanite woman (see 24:3), and 
Isaac's similar charge to Jacob 
(28:1)] (Ibn Ezra). 

Ramban interprets similarly in 38:2. 
See also Rashi to 50:13 and comm. 
there. 

According to the predominant 
Rabbinic view advanced by Rashi, 
Canaanitess' refers to Dinah. He 
explains that Saul was actually the 
son of Dinah who is here called a 
Canaanitess because she had been 
ravished by the Canaanite She- 
chem. When her brothers killed 
Shechem, Dinah refused to accom¬ 
pany them until Simeon agreed to 
marry her, which he did (Rashi; 
Midrash).™ 

[See comm, to 34:26; 37:35; Ramban to 
38:2; Mizrachi and Gur Aryeh who discuss 
the identification with Dinah and the 
halachic aspects of this marriage; Tiferes 
Zion to the Midrash; Maskil I'David and 
Divrei David. [See also Rashi to 50:13.) 

According to one view in the Midrash 
[Bereishis Rabbah 80:10] Dinah is here 
called a Canaanitess (not to evoke her 
shame, as the Torah is careful about the 
honor of every creature ( Tiferes Zion)] 
but because Simeon brought her fre- 


1. According to the Talmud [Sanhedrin 82b; see also Targum Yonasan ) 'son' of a Canaanite 
means: "one who acted like a Canaanite." This 'son' is identified with Zimri who later com- 
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46 Tzochar, and Saul, son of the Canaanite woman. 

11-12 11 Levi's sons: Gershon , Kehas, and M erari. 

12 Judah's sons: Er, Onan, Shelah, Peretz and 
Zerach; but Er and Onan had died in the land of Ca- 


mains from Egypt] and buried her in 
Canaan. 

11. *33* — Levi's sons: 

nnp — Gershon, Kehas, 
and Merari. 

Kehas [or Kehath] was the grand¬ 
father of Moses. 

Midrash HaGadol notes that the 
mention of Kehas as one of the 
emigres to Egypt corroborates the 
promise made to Abraham in 15:16 
that the fourth generation shall 
return here. For according to one 
computation, the four generations 
were: Kehas, who entered Egypt, 
Amram, Moses, and Moses' sons, 
the Utter who entered the Land. 
[See Ramhan cited in 15:16.] 

12. *3?* — Judah's sons: 

rnj) nbuo fllin - Er, [and] 
Onan, ( and] Shelah, [and] Peretz, 
and Zerach. 

[The first three were born to 
Judah's first wife, the daughter of 
Shua, while the last two were born 
to Tamar.] 

]yj3 nht3 U1K1 iy ru^i - But [lit. 
and] Er and Onan had died in the 
land of Canaan. 

Since it is known that Er and 
Onan had died and are not included 
in the number of those who 
descended, why did the Torah deem 
it important to enumerate them at 
all in this verse among Judah's 
children? 

— Ramhan in v. 2 poses the ques¬ 
tion and answers it mystically by 
noting that " ... it is due to a secret 


which can be known from the 
words we have already written. The 
learned student [of Kabbalah] will 
understand this as well as the mean¬ 
ing of the entire verse." 

. The commentators explain that 
Ramban is alluding to the mystical 
doctrine of transmigration of souls to 
which he refers in 38:8 [see footnote 2 
on p. 1675]. In a mystical sense, ac¬ 
cording to Alshich (38:27), the souls of 
Er and Onan were reincarnated in the 
bodies of Peretz and Zerach after Judah 
performed the levirate union with 
Tamar. Thus, Er and Onan were still to 
be listed among Judah's children though 
they had died. 

In a similar manner, Or HaChaim 
maintains that the souls of Er and Onan 
transmigrated into the bodies of Peretz's 
sons, Chetzron and Chamul. This ac¬ 
counts for the unusual phraseology 
bmm and they - i.e., 

Er and Onan, who had died — became 
the sons of Peretz Chetzron and 
Chamul, rather than simply 
bmm and the sons of Peretz: 

Chetzron and Chamul [without the 
word rn*]. Apparently Sechel Tov in¬ 
terprets similarly; see below.] 

According to Ihn Ezra in v. 10 
who interprets that both Simeon 
and Judah married Canaanite wives 
in the literal sense, the Torah men¬ 
tioned the names of Er and Onan to 
draw attention to the fact that these 
children begotten from a Canaanite 
wife were evil and subsequently 
died. [See Y ohel Or]. 

R' Hirsch emphasizes that whenever 
the Torah mentions Er and Onan, it 


always stresses that they had died. 

mitted the heinous act of brazen immorality in Shittim {see Numbers" 25]. Indeed, the Talmud 
records that, "he had five names: 1. Zimri; 2. ben Salu [ibid 25:14); 3. Saul; 4. ben Canaanis; 
5. Shelumiel son of Tzurishaddai" [see.Maharsha]. 
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Belonging to the Godly family is not 
simply a matter of Jewish parentage. It 
carries the responsibility to live a pure 
and moral life, and failure to do so is not 
without consequence. The fate of Er 
and Onan recalls this lesson. 

biwm lhyn viD^n rrm — And 

r ■, I ; v * v v " : : - * 

Peretz's sons were Chetzron and 
Chamul. 

Their grandfather Judah named 
the elder, declaring: 'May Chetzron 
be named in memory of the loss 
[Chesron] of my sons Er and Onan.' 
When the second was born he 
declared, 'Now God has had com¬ 
passion [ Chamal] on me and 
recompensed me with these, for my 
sons Er and Onan' (Sechel Tov). 

[See Or HaChaim above.) 

According to the traditional Rab¬ 
binic chronology presented on p. 
1667, a total of twenty-two years 
elapsed between the sale of Joseph 
and Jacob's descent to Egypt. Dur¬ 
ing this relatively short period the 
following transpired: Judah married 
the daughter of Shua [ch. 38]; Er, 
Onan and Shelah were born; he 
gave Er in marriage to Tamar, and 
Er died; Onan was then given to 
Tamar, and Onan also died. Tamar 
remained a widow for one year, 
after which Judah consorted with 
her and she gave birth to Peretz and 
Zerach. Peretz grew up, married, 
and had Chetzron and Chamul — 
Judah's grandchildren — who were 
among those who entered Egypt. 

Thus, three generations spanned 
this twenty-two year period, and 


careful analysis will yield that Er, 
Onan, and Peretz could not have 
been older than 8 years when each 
of them married, a fact most 
noteworthy, but not unusual in 
Biblical times. See Seder Olam ch. 2, 
and cf. Ibn Ezra to 38:1. 

13 . 1331—Issachar's sons: 

pntf] al'i nisi ybin — Tola [and] 
Puvah , [ and] You and Shimron. 

Yov is identified with Yashuv in 
Numbers 26:24 and / Chronicles 
7:1. [See comm, there.] As an il¬ 
lustrious member of the Tribe 
known for its spiritual pursuits [see 
comm, to 49:14-15] the name 
Yashuv signifies that n’U/n, he 
brought Israel back to their Father 
in Heaven since he devoted his life 
to Torah study, while Yov signifies 
how, when he studied Torah, his 
voice quavered [313?] with trepida¬ 
tion (Sechel Tov). 

According to one view, Issachar 
later realized that his son's name 
Yov was disgraceful inasmuch as it 
was the name of a heathen god. Is¬ 
sachar gave a letter (tt/) of his own 
name to Yov and renamed him 
Yashuv. [This accounts for the 
silent 'shin' in ipu/ty 1 which is 
pronounced Y issachar rather than 
Y issas'char; see Daas Zekeinim to 
30:18, p. 1308.] 

14 . pba? V|p?—Zebulun's sons: 

"DP — Sered [and] Elon 
and Y achleel. 

''They were merchants, masters 
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46 naan — and Peretz's sons were Chetzron and 
13-15 Chamul 

13 Issachar's sons: Tola, Puvah, You and Shimron. 

14 Zebulun's sons: Sered, Eton and Y achleel 
15 These are the sons of Leah whom she bore to Jacob 
in Paddon Aram, in addition to Dinah his daughter. 
All the persons — his sons and daughters — 
numbered thirty-three. 


of commerce, nourishing their 
brothers ... " (see 49:14] (Targum 
Yonasan). 

15. a'py’b mb’ -iu/N rmb ’is nbN 

19 ^ | ■ ’ V ■ | f l( « a b 

OTN yiD? - These [i.e., the 
aforementioned] were the sons of 
Leah whom she bore to Jacob in 
Paddan Aram. 

The sons were born in Paddan 
Aram; the grandchildren were born 
in Canaan (Sechel Tov). 

im nj’l JIM — In addition to Dinah 

■ Y I a 

his daughter. 

The males are associated with 
Leah ['these are the sons of Leah'] 
and the female with Jacob ['his 
"daughter'], to teach you that when 
the woman emits seed first she bears 
a male, but when the male is the 
first to emit seed she bears a female 
(Rashi from Niddah 31a). 

[The exact connotation of this 
dictum in contemporary medical 
terms is unclear. The inference is 
either that the time relationship of 
ovulation to conception affects the 
sex of the fetus, or that female glan¬ 
dular secretions affect in some way 
the sex determining chromosomes 
of the male seed.] 

Possibly the Torah emphasizes that 
Dinah was his daughter to stress that 
though she was defiled by Shechem, 
Jacob did not alienate her but still con¬ 
sidered her his daughter in every respect 
(R' Sheah Brander). 


<♦5 The birth of Yocheved; the un¬ 
named descendant. 

tt/bttfi o’u/btt/ rniaai I’ja utorba — 

T i ▼ f T V V ▼ 

All the persons —his sons and 
daughters, numbered [lit. were] 
thirty-three. 

— A detailed count, however, 
yields only thirty-two! The thirty- 
third one is Yocheved who was 
born [as they entered the gateway] 
between the walls [or according to 
the reading in the Midrash: at the 
gates of Egypt] on the way into the 
city, as it is written [Numbers 
26:59]: [Yocheved ...] who was 
born to Levi in Egypt. — [This is in¬ 
terpreted to imply:] she was born in 
Egypt, but she had not been con¬ 
ceived in Egypt (Rashi). 

[Therefore, since she was still un¬ 
born when they set out, the Torah 
did not name her; but because she 
would be born by the time they 
reached the inner walls of Egypt, 
the Torah included her in the total 
count.] 

(This is based on Bava Basra 123a and the 
Midrash. However, in both of these sources 
the interpretation is inspired by the fact that 
the aggregate total is given in v. 26 below as 
seventy whereas only sixty-nine names are 
enumerated. In providing a running com¬ 
mentary to Scripture, however, Rashi at¬ 
taches his comment here, instead of v. 26, 
since it is in our verse that the discrepancy is 
first encountered. 

(Vocheved's birth at this time — when the 
famine still raged — raises the question of 
how Levi indulged in procreation in violation 
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of the rule that one must abstain from con¬ 
jugal relations in time of famine. This has 
been discussed at length in the comm, to 
41:50.1 

Ibn Ezra's approach. 

Characteristic of his literal approach 
to Scriptural interpretation. Ibn Ezra (v. 
23) finds great difficulty in the 
Midrashic interpretation that Yocheved 
was born as they entered Egypt. [To 
preserve the flavor, there follows an 
almost literal translation:] 

"... It is surprising why Scripture did 
not mention the miracle wrought for 
her, for [if she was born as they entered 
Egypt, it follows that] she gave birth to 
Moses when she was 130 years old! 
[The duration of the Israelite stay in 
Egypt was 210 years. Moses was 60 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh 
shortly before the Exodus; accordingly 
he was born 130 years after the 
Israelites arrived in Egypt. If his mother 
Yocheved was indeed born as Jacob's 
family entered the gates, she would 
have been 130 years old when Moses 
was born. According to Rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion cited by Rashi in Exodus 2:1, 
Yocheved was truly 130 years old when 
Moses was born.) 

"And why did the Torah publicize 
the case of Sarah, who gave birth when 
she was ninety years old [i.e., if the 
miracle of Yocheved's giving birth at a 
much older age was even greater]? And 
as if this 'distress' was not enough, the 
liturgical poets (payyatanim) composed 
a piyut for Simchas Torah wherein 
Moses is poetically quoted as saying, 
■tpnjnn nnK 'T?k 133 V, Yocheved my 
mother, be comforted after my death 
[implying that Yocheved outlived 
Moses]. Accordingly, Yocheved would 
have been 250 years old [when Moses 
died, adding 130 to Moses' lifespan of 
120]. Now, that Ahijah the Shilonite (/ 
Kings 11:29) lived a life of long dura¬ 
tion is an Aggadic exposition or the opi¬ 
nion of an individual." [According to 
Seder Olam and Bava Basra 12lb, Ahi¬ 
jah the Shilonite was one of those who 
enjoyed exceptional longevity. He was 
among those who left Egypt and was 
still alive in the days of Jeroboam I, king 


of Israel — a period of about 550 years. 
Ibn Ezra maintains that if this Aggadic 
tradition of Ahijah's exceptional 
longevity of close to 550 years was the 
basis for the payyatan's assertion that 
Yocheved could have been alive when 
Moses died, this conclusion has no 
bearing on the exposition of Scripture 
in its literal sense, inasmuch as the 
Seder Olam exegesis is the opinion of an 
individual (see Ibn Ezra's comment to 
Exodus 19:17; however cf. Rambam, 
intro, to Y ad; Ra'avad there; and intro, 
of Kessef Mishnah). 

Instead, Ibn Ezra [as does Rashbam, 
Lekach Tov, Ralbag, Abarbanel, and 
Radal to Pirkei d' Rabbi Eliezer 139] 
goes on to maintain that in the p'shat — 
simple sense of Scripture — Jacob 
himself is included in the count. He ex¬ 
plains that, "the verse should be in¬ 
terpreted as if it read. All the persons — 
his sons and daughters [including 
himself] — were thirty-three. Proof of 
this is that it said above [u. 8]: These are 
the names of the children of Israel com¬ 
ing to Egypt, Jacob and his sons ... 
Jacob thus being included in the count. 
The fact that several verses seem to 
imply that only Jacob's descendants are 
included in the count [see u. 26; Exodus 
1:5] is no contradiction inasmuch as the 
Torah often includes an individual in a 
general context. An example of this oc¬ 
curs in 35:26, which lists Jacob's sons 
who were born to him in Paddan Aram. 
Benjamin is included although he was 
born in Canaan, since the Torah 
generalizes ... And this is the primary 
interpretation." [This opinion, that 
Jacob was included in the count also fol¬ 
lows one view in the Mid rash. R' David 
Feinstein queries, however, why if 
Jacob is included in the total count, he is 
enumerated specifically here among 
Leah's children, rather than with the 
total in verses 26-27 below. V"2M.] 

[Nevertheless, Ibn Ezra's opinion that 
,’-*cob is to be included in the total count of 
descendants, a view shared by many com¬ 
mentators — and even by one Sage in the 
Midrash — does not necessarily conflict with 
the Rabbinic tradition that Yocheved was 
born at the precise moment they entered 
Egypt. The difference lies only in whether 
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she is to be included in the count of thirty- 
three, and later in the total count of the 
seventy souls who descended to Egypt. 
Those who expound the literal sense of the 
passage suggest that the number includes 
Jacob, while others — citing the tradition that 
Yocheved was born as they entered Egypt — 
include her in the account. There is even the 
view, advanced by Daas Zekeinim above that 
it is the Shechinah (Divine Presence), that 
promised to 'descend' with them, that is in¬ 
cluded in the count. 

[It is because Ibn Ezra attempts to rational¬ 
ly disprove the notion of Yocheved's excep¬ 
tional longevity, however, that Ramban 
enunciates his lengthy refutation which fol¬ 
lows.] 

Ramban's defense of (he Rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion. 

Ramban cites Ibn Ezra's disagreement 
with the tradition of Yocheved's 
longevity and his question of why, if 
she actually lived so long, the Torah 
does not mention the miracle of her giv¬ 
ing birth to Moses at such an advanced 
age. In an expression of 'open rebuke 
and hidden love' (as Ramban, in his in¬ 
troduction to Bereishis describes the 
mixture of criticism and admiration 
with which he reacted to Ibn Ezra's 
sometimes controversial comments), 
Ramban takes exception to Ibn Ezra's 
stance. 

In a discourse fundamental to the 
correct understanding of Biblical nar¬ 
ratives, Ramban maintains that Yoche¬ 
ved's advanced age at the time of 
Moses' birth is indeed a miracle, but of 
the category of 'hidden' miracles, which 
constitute the foundation of the Torah. 
[See Ramban to 27:1 where he explains 


that 'hidden' miracles are occurrences 
that do not clearly show Divine in¬ 
tervention, but appear to be merely part 
of the natural' order, while 'obvious' 
miracles are those which incontrover- 
tibly defy the 'laws of nature', and 
clearly and undeniably are recognized as 
direct Divine intervention. See also Ex¬ 
odus 6:2; Levit. 26:11.] Even according 
to Ibn Ezra's thesis that Yocheved could 
not have been born at the gateway to 
Egypt, we cannot escape the fact that 
unusual longevity existed in Moses' 
family. For Yocheved was clearly Levi's 
daughter, and Levi was 43 years old 
when the family went down to Egypt. 
[Jacob was 87 years old when Levi was 
born; since Jacob describes himself as 
130 when he stood before Pharaoh 
(further 47:9) it follows that Levi was 
43 at the time.] 

Now, there is no doubt that Moses 
was born 130 years after the descent 
into Egypt, since he was 80 at the time 
of the Exodus. Therefore, if we were to 
presume that Levi did not beget 
Yocheved for many years after they ar¬ 
rived in Egypt — say, for example, 57 
years — then [following Ibn Ezra's 
rationale] there would be two miracles 
here: a) that Levi begot a child at the age 
of 100 [the age at which Abraham had 
Isaac], and b) Yocheved would still have 
been an elderly woman of 73 when 
Moses was born! And should we post¬ 
pone Yocheved's birth to an even later 
time [as Ibn Ezra would have it] then the 
wonder of Levi's begetting her at such 
an advanced age increases dramatical¬ 
ly 


1. Ramban proceeds to enunciate the principle that 'The Torah mentions [only] miracles per¬ 
formed through a prophet and which he previously prophesied, or performed by an angel 
who is revealed in the course of a Divine mission. However, those “hidden" miracles effected 
“naturally" in order to help the righteous or destroy the wicked are not mentioned in the 
Torah or in the books of the Prophets ... 

'For why should Scripture mention “hidden" miracles when all the foundations of the 
Torah are hidden miracles! Every assurance in the Torah is truly a sign and wonder, since the 
concept of heavenly death for one who has transgressed the prohibition of forbidden unions is 
not natural, nor is it "natural" that the "heavens should become like iron" [Leuif. 26:19] 
because we sowed our fields in a Sabbatical [nij’ntf/] year. 

'Similarly, all of the Torah's assurances of blessings that will result from observance of the 
mitzvos and all the good fortune enjoyed by the righteous ... as well as all our prayers, are 
predicated on miracles and wonders, except that there is no heralded change in the nature of 
the world, as I have already explained [see above 17:1] and 1 will yet explain further [Leu. 
26:11] with the help of God.' 
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Ramban proceeds to draw support 
from the case of Obed [Boaz's son, and 
grandfather of King David) who, ac¬ 
cording to the Sages, lived more than 
400 years, and Ruth who, according to 
tradition, was still alive in the days of 
King Solomon. 

He maintains that it was not 
Abraham's age alone at the birth of 
Isaac that was miraculous, for old age 
does not affect someone until three- 
quarters of his life has passed, and 
Abraham, who lived to be 175, begot 
Isaac twenty-five years prior to the 
completion of two-thirds of his 
lifespan. Moreover, Abraham had 
children forty years after the birth of 
Isaac [see 25:1 ff] — something far more 
noteworthy. 

Rather, the real miracle in the case of 
Abraham and Sarah [which puts it into 
the category of an 'open' miracle that is 
worthy of mention in the Torah] was 
that they could not have children 
together in their younger years, and 
now, at relatively advanced ages, they 
begot a child. Moreover, in Sarah's case 
the additional wonder was that she no 
longer menstruated [see 18:11) and so 
was incapable of giving birth. 

Accordingly, Ramban concludes, ''if 
Yocheved's lifespan reached her 
father's age [of 137 years (Exodus 6:16)] 
and her vitality remained with her near 
her old age, as is the case, it is not an ob¬ 
vious miracle that she gave birth at the 
age recorded by the Sages [i.e. 130 
years). It is because God wanted to 
redeem Israel through the brothers 
[Moses and Aaron), and since the time 
of the redemption had not yet come. He 
delayed their births many years until 


their mother was old. Nothing is too 
difficult for HASHEM!" 

16*17 Descendants through Zil- 
pah. 

[See Ramban v. 18]. 

16. 1$ — Gad's sons: 

’StotjT — Tziphion, [and] Chaggi, 
[and] Shuni, [and] Etzbon, Eri, 
[and] Arodi and Areli. 

[In Numbers 26:15-16, Tziphion 
occurs as Tzephon, and Etzbon oc¬ 
curs as Ozm. The Midrash derives 
exegetical significance in these 
changes.) 

17. 1331 — Asher's sons: 

onnfcc rnty) — And their sister 
Serach. 

Tur writes: "Some interpret [see 
Ramban to Numb. 26:46] that in¬ 
asmuch as it does not say Serach his 
daughter, the implication is that she 
was not Asher's daughter but was 
the daughter of his wife [i.e. from a 
previous marriage). And so does 
Onkelos translate Numbers 26:46, 
Serach the daughter of Asher as: 
"Serach the daughter of Asher's 
wife" [our versions of Onkelos do 
not read this way; but see Sefer 
HaYashar where this tradition is 
recorded). However, I do not un¬ 
derstand this," Tur continues, "'be¬ 
cause our Scriptural narrative is 
enumerating only those who were 
Jacob's biological descendants 'that 
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16 Qad's sons: Tziphion, Chaggi, Shunt, Etzbon, 
16-19 Eri, Arodi, and Areli. 

17 Asher's sons: Yimnah, Yishvah, Yishvi, Beriah, 
and their sister Serach; Beriah's sons, Cheber and 
Malkiel 18 These were the descendants of Zilpah 
whom Laban had given to Leah his daughter. These 
she bore to Jacob: sixteen persons. 

19 The sons of Rachel, Jacob's wife: Joseph and 
Benjamin. 


came out of his loins" [u. 26; accor¬ 
dingly, that she was Asher's 
daughter is immaterial to the listing 
of Jacob's descendants]. Rather, 
that she is identified in keeping 
with the Scriptural style to identify 
women through their brothers. For 
example [36:22]: Lotan's sisfer was 
Timna" [also 4:22; 25:20; 28:29; 
Exod. 6:23; 15:20]. 

[Serach had played a special role in 
gently informing Jacob that Joseph was 
still alive. For her comforting man¬ 
nerism, Jacob blessed her with excep¬ 
tional longevity and following the tradi¬ 
tion cited in the comm, to 45:26, she 
was one of the righteous people who 
never experienced death and entered 
live into the Garden of Eden.] 

Comp. Targum Y onasan: "And 
Serach their sister — who was carried 
away while yet alive into the Garden of 
Eden because she had announced to 
Jacob that Joseph was still alive. It was 
she who saved the inhabitants of the 
city of Abel from death in the days of 
Joab." m 

10. ntibb ft 1 ? \r>; 

in? — These [enumerated above] 


were the descendants of Zilpah, 
whom Laban had given to Leah his 
daughter. 

As a servant, and Rachel freed 
her (Sechel Tov). 

The Torah generally lists Leah's 
children first, then Rachel's, and 
then the servants. In this case, 
however, the four mothers are 
enumerated in descending order ac¬ 
cording to the number of their 
children, because the purpose is to 
show how the total of seventy was 
composed. Therefore Zilpah's more 
numerous descendants are listed 
before Rachel's (Ramban). 

vs; rnfc/y vv spy! 1 ? n^tcnj* - 

These she bore to Jacob: sixteen 
persons [lit. soul($)]. 

The Vilna Gaon observes that in 
this genealogy the descendants of 
the matriarchs [Rachel and Leah] 
were double those of their respec¬ 
tive servants [Bilhah and Zilpah]. 
Leah's descendants totaled 32 [the 
number 33, as noted, includes 
Yocheved or Jacob], while those of 
Zilpah, her servant, numbered 16; 


1. The incident of Joab, King David's commanding general and the city of Abel is formed in 
II Samuel 20:14-22 and expanded upon in Bereishis Rabbah 94:9. Sheva ben Bichri was a 
traitor who followed Absalom's rebellion against David. As a rebel, Sheva was liable to the 
death penalty and Joab was dispatched with a troop of soldiers to carry it out. Sheva took 
refuge in Abel whereupon Joab laid seige to the city. Since the townspeople refused to sur¬ 
render Sheva, Joab was prepared to fight them to the last man. Scripture relates that nyfK 
"pyn |ip ntp^rj, a wise woman of the city, spoke to Joab and convinced him to leave the city 
alone if they would give up Sheva. Then, as explained by the Midrash, she shrewdly con¬ 
vinced the townspeople to execute Sheva, whereupon Joab lifted the seige. 
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Rachel's descendants numbered 14, 
while those of Bilhah, her servant, 
numbered 7 (Ha/Csau V'Hakabba- 
lah). 

19.'20. Descendants through Ra¬ 
chel. 

19. pajpi HPi 1 npjn n#K brn ■*:? - 
The sons of Rachel, Jacob's wife: 
Joseph and Benjamin. 

Since for the reason mentioned 
above [v. 18], Rachel was preceded 
in this chapter by Zilpah, special 
honor is now paid to her by desig- 
nating her as Jacob's wife 
(Ramban). 

None of the other wives are 
described as Jacob's wife ; Rachel 
however, was the rP3n rnpj/, 
mainstay of the household [i.e. his 
principal wife, since it was for her 
that he initially had agreed to work 
for Laban] (Rashi; see Rashi to 
31:4;31:33, and Midrash to 29:31 
s.v. rripK Srn). 

[See also 44:27 where even Judah 
quotes his father as referring to Rachel 
by the designation ’nij/K, my wife (par 
excellence).] 

Though Rachel was the primary 
wife she was not blessed with abun¬ 
dant progeny as was Leah. But she 
surpassed Leah in the quality of her 
children. This is why, as Sforno 
notes, the Torah assigns a special 
honor to her: In the case of the 


other three wives, we are not told 
that, for example, the children of 
Leah were Reuben, Simeon, etc. 
Only in Rachel's case does the 
Torah say The sons of Rachel ... 
However, she earned special men¬ 
tion because her sons were the most 
outstanding, as the Talmud (Sotah 
36b) teaches, Joseph was worthy to 
be the father of twelve tribes, and 
(Shabbos' 55b) Benjamin never 
sinned. 

20. in? ’pia-na mpK ib - rnb’ 

]K ]nb — Whom Asenath daughter 
of Poti Phera chief of On bore to 
him. 

She bore them to him in the sense 
that she converted to Joseph's faith 
and raised the children in a manner 
dedicated to his ideals (Midrash 
Tadshe cited in Torah Sheleimah 
§105; comp. comm. 41:50). 

It says. These are the generations 
of Jacob — Joseph [37:2] because 
Joseph was like Jacob in every way 
[see commentary there]. For this 
reason the Torah mentions the 
name of Joseph's wife and her 
father [which it does not do in the 
case of the other sons], just as the 
names of Jacob's wives and their 
father Laban are mentioned when 
Jacob's genealogies are listed 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

[The translation of as chief follows 
Rashi to 47:22. Ramban to 41:46 interprets 
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46 20 To Joseph were horn in the land of Egypt — 

20-23 whom Asenath daughter of Poti Phera Chief of On 

bore to him — Manasseh and Ephraim. 

21 Benjamin's sons: Bela, Becher, Ashbel, Gera, 
Naaman, Echi, Rosh, Mupim, Chupim, and Ard. 
22 These were the descendants of Rachel who were 
born to Jacob, fourteen persons in all 
23 Dan's sons: Chushim. 


the word in its usual sense of priest . 

[On the identity of Poti Phera with Poti- 
phar see comm, to 41:46. On Asenath, see 
footnote there (p. 1800).] 

D’lDK nKi nufm nK — Manasseh 
and Ephraim. 

The particle ntf is often exegelically 
interpreted as connoting a exten¬ 
sion, beyond the literal scope of the 
noun it precedes, as if it implied 'along 
with In this case, the JUJ preceding 
the names of Manasseh and Ephraim 
implies: and all who were descended 
from them. For just as Jacob's own 
children were to develop into subdivi¬ 
sions and families, so were the families 
of Manasseh and Ephraim [who 
themselves were the heads of tribes] 
destined to develop into subdivisions 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

21. p?J33 135 ^—Benjamin's sons: 

tik 10 a bato/io 1551 yba 

77 K) D’sm O’sn — Bela, [and] 
Becher, [and] Ashbel, Gera, [and] 
Naaman, Echi, [ and] Rosh, Mupim, 
[and] Chupim, and Ard. 

[The names appear differently in 
Numbers 26:38 and in I Chronicles 
7:6, 8 : 1 . See Rashi and comm, to 
Numbers 26:24 and Malbim to 
I Chron. 7:6.] 

[Benjamin had his 'lost' brother, 
Joseph, in mind when he named his 
children.- For as Rashi notes in 43:34 
each one of these names referred to 
Joseph and signified in some way the 
troubles that had befallen him.See foot¬ 
note p. 1883.] 


22. abjnb ib’ ty/N bm ^a nbK — 

I ' * I * S. V “1 ■* ▼ ” 1 

These were the descendants of 
Rachel who were born to Jacob. 

[The Hebrew verb ib 1 , was born, 
is in singular. In Scriptural style the 
singular is often to be construed 
collectively. Comp. 41:50 qpl'bl 
D’3} lb\] 

ttyy nyaiK ttJsrb^ — Fourteen 
persons in all [lit. all soul(s): four¬ 
teen ]. 

Counting children and grand¬ 
children (Tz'ror HaMor). 

23. '24. Descendants through Bil- 
hah. 

23. n ’I?*—Dan's sons: 

D’Ufn — Chushim. 

The plural sons is used even 
though only the name of one son is 
given. 

Ibn Ezra conjectures that the 
phraseology implies that Dan might 
have originally had two sons, one of 
whom died and is therefore not 
named. 

Radak, R ' Shmuel b. Chofni, and 
most other commentators, however, 
maintain that Dan's only son was 
Chushim. The plural sons is used 
with the following meaning: All of 
Dan's sons were only Chushim. 
Similarly do. we find in Numbers 
26:8: And the sons of Pallu: Eliab. 
The form occurs frequently in 
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Scripture. [See also / Chron. 2:8. R' 
Shmuel b. Chofni lists eleven in¬ 
stances where the plural sons is 
used and only one son is listed]. 

In v. 7 above, too, as Ramban 
there notes, the plural daughters is 
used although only Dinah is meant. 
He cites our verse and explains that 
in genealogical lists it is common for 
Scripture to use the plural form for 
an individual. 

From our passage the Talmud [Bava 
Basra 143b] derives.a law of inheritance. 
If a dying man, with a son and a 
daughter, said ’i? 1 ? ’5??. my property 
should go to my sons (in the plural), do 
we say that the plural form was in¬ 
tended to include his daughter [in which 
case, the word would be under¬ 
stood to mean my children], or do we 
say that he meant only his son, but peo¬ 
ple sometimes refer to a single son in the 
plural? Our verse is cited as proof, since 
Dan's only son is described as ’uai, 
the sons of Dan. 

Although this is the settled law, as 
proven from other verses, the Talmud 
cites a different interpretation of our 
verse, as taught by the Academy of 
Chizkiah. The name Chushim may not 
have been his proper name. Instead, 
Chushim may mean fast-growing leaves 
of a reed and denotes how [in later 
generations (Tosafos s.v. rnip)] Dan's 
offspring — though descending from an 


only son — would become O’lpfl, as 
numerous as the leaves of a reed just as 
undergrowth develops from only a 
single root. 

The implication, as Tosafos writes, is 
that at this point Dan had only one son 
who was named Chushim in anticipa¬ 
tion of Dan's future progeny (Meam 
Loez). [In Numbers 26:42 he is called 
Shucham.] 

Comp. Targum Y onasan: ''The sons 
of Dan — prolific men and merchants of 
whose numbers there is no end.'' 

According to the tradition cited in 
Sotah 13a Chushim was deaf and very 
powerful. It was he who killed Esau [see 
Commentary to 49:21 and 50:13]. 

24. ijpi—Naf tali's sons: 

Dblpi lap] bKym - Jahzeel, 
[anct] Guni, [and] Jezer and Shilem. 

25. ]n; nr6? n^K 

were the descendants 

of Bilhah, whom Laban had given to 
Rachel his daughter. 

— As a servant, and Rachel freed 
her (Sechel Tov). 

ny?tf 09; b? npy:b nbtrn# ibrn - 
[And] she bore these to Jacob — 
seven persons in all [lit. all soul(s): 
seven]. 

She bore in the sense that those 
mentioned descended from her, and 
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46 24 Nafta li 's sons: Yahzeel, Guni, Yezer and Shilem. 

24-27 25 These were the descendants of Bilhah whom Laban 

had given to Rachel his daughter. She bore these to 
Jacob: seven persons in all. 

26 All the persons coming with Jacob to Egypt — 
his own descendants aside from the wives of Jacob's 
sons — sixty-six persons in all 

27 And Joseph's sons who were born to him in 
Egypt numbered two persons. All the persons of 
Jacob's household who came to Egypt [totaled] 
seventy. 


'grandchildren are like children' ( R' 
Shmuel b. Chofni). 

26. The totals: 

... nnnyt? nj^rr by 

U/D? — All the persons 
[lit. soul] coming with [lit. fo] Jacob 
to Egypt ... sixty-six persons in all 
[lit. all the soul: sixty-six]. 

That is, all the persons who set 
out on the journey from Canaan to 
Egypt numbered 66, thus excluding 
Joseph and his sons, who were 
awaiting them in Egypt. [Leah's 
listed descendants: 32; Zilpah's: 16; 
Rachel's: 11; Bilhah's: 7 = 66.] The 
word riK3, accented as it is on the 

T T * 

second syllable, nK, is in the present 
(imperfect) tense were coming, as in 
29:6: ]K^n oy nK^, Rachel ... was 
coming with the sheep, meaning 
that those who were accompanying 
Jacob to Egypt numbered sixty-six. 
[See next verse] (Rashi). 

npjp-VQ ■’¥/} la“T — His 
own descendants [lit. who emanated 
from his loins], aside from the wives 
of Jacob's sons. 

I.e., the total included only blood 
descendants of Jacob, exclusive of 
his daughters-in-law. 

[The Midrashic controversy 


regarding the identity of Jacob's 
daughters-in-law is given in 37:35 
and 38:2. Briefly, R' Vehudah 
maintains that twin sisters were 
born together with each of Jacob's 
sons, and the siblings married one 
another (see comm, there and to v. 
10 above). R' Nechemiah maintains 
that the brothers married Canaanite 
women. Following R' Nechemiah, 
Canaanite daughters-in-law are not 
mentioned, because, as the verse 
tells us, they were not Jacob's 
biological descendants.] 

Following R' Vehudah's view 
that twin sisters were born with 
each of Jacob's sons [and according¬ 
ly, as Jacob's biological descen¬ 
dants, they should have been 
enumerated as was Serach], Rashi 
maintains that it must be assumed 
that they died before this. [And the 
fact that it says aside from the wives 
of Jacob's sons implies that the sons 
remarrried, and these wives, not be¬ 
ing Jacob's biological descendants, 
are not numbered among the 
seventy (Divrei David; see Gur 
Ary eh).] 

Ramban cites Rashi and disagrees 
with his conclusion that the twin sisters 
died. Since they were married to the 
brothers, the Torah alludes to them in 
the phrase: aside from the wives of 
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Jacob's sons. They need not be counted 
separately since a man and his wife are 
one with regard to raising a family. 

[Ramban in 37:10 derives from the 
absence of any mention of Jacob's wives in 
this genealogy that they had all died by this 
time. It is unclear how this reconciles with 
the view advanced here that wives are not 
counted separately since husband and wife 
are one.) 

2 7. *331 — Joseph's sons: 

tt /93 onyn ibnb’ — Who 
were [lit. was ] born to him in Egypt 
were two persons [lit., two soul(s)]. 

The singular lb; 1 , was born, pos¬ 
sibly indicates that Manasseh and 
Ephraim were twins and born in one 
childbirth (Radak to 41:50). 

The 70 Descendants 

rojinyn npyrrvnb u/sjn ba 

D’ 3 nu/ — All the persons [lit. soul ] 
of Jacob's household who had come 
to Egypt [totaled] seventy.^ 

Unlike u. 26 above, here the ac¬ 
cent on the word ntO is on the first 

* ■» 

syllable, 3, to indicate the past 
tense: The number of people who 
had actually come to Egypt was 70. 
The 66 immigrants found Joseph 
and his two sons there [so they are 
also included in the number who ar¬ 
rived there], and Yocheved was ad¬ 


ded to their number at that point 
because, as noted, she was born 
'between the walls' (Rashi). 

As discussed at length in the 
comm, to v. 15, if one were to count 
the individual names enumerated in 
this chapter, one would find a total 
of only 69, not 70, names. Rashi 
thus follows the traditional Rab¬ 
binic tradition that the unnamed 
seventieth person is Yocheved. 

<+$ Other views of who completed 
the total number of 70: 

□ The Patriarch Jacob himself is 
to be counted among the group 
as the expression Jacob and his 
children in v. 8 might imply 
[see Ibn Ezra v. 15]. 

□ The Divine Presence was the 
seventieth, for He joined their 
group, as it were, in fulfillment 
of His promise to Jacob [in v. 
4]: / will go down with you. 121 

□ Furthermore, Rosh at the end 
of Pesachim advances the view 
that in the simple sense, no one 
is 'missing', since it is reflec¬ 
tive of Biblical usage for the 
Torah to round off a number 
when just one unit is missing 
(e.g. 69 to 70).i3» 


1. Although when he left Canaan, Esau's family consisted only of six members [himself and 
his five sons], the Torah, in 36:6, uses the plural term Mu/pa, ‘souls of his house,' since they 
each worshipped different gods (and were not unified, each of them being, different per¬ 
sonalities, and each displaying, as it were, different 'souls']. In the case of Jacob's family, 
however, although it consisted of seventy members, the Torah uses the singular term v/33, 
soul, since they all served one God [and displayed a single 'soul'. Thus, the souls the Jewish 
people are joined in their collective closeness to God, for as they affirm their bond with God, 
they form one organism.] (Rashi citing Vayikra Rabbah). 

2. The tradition of the Divine Presence 'associating' Itself, as it were, with the righteous, has 
precedent. Abraham had asked God to include His Majesty with the righteous of Sodom in 
order to make up the necessary quorum of ten tc save the inhabitants [see on 18:26, s.v. 
rpnt^nn). Joseph's brothers, too, when selling Joseph, associated the Divine Majesty in order 
to complete a quorum to effectuate their solemn ban against divulging what they had done 
(see footnote p. 1653]. Similarly, according to Midrash HaCadol, when the Israelites left 
Egypt they numbered 599,999 and the Divine Presence associated with them to bring the total 
up to the sacred mystical number 600,000. 

3. (Torah Temimah questions the latter interpretation inasmuch as the discrepancy leading to 
the need to identify a 'missing' person does not originate with this verse where the number 69 
might merely have been rounded off to 70, but originates in v. 15 where the number of Leah's 
descendants is given as 33 although a name-by-name count yields only 32.] 
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The 70 who descended to Egypt 

JACOB 


LEAH I = 33] 


ZILPAH 1 = 16] (MLHAH [ = 7] RACHU| = 14] 


1. REUBEN 

I 

2 CHANOCH 

3. PALLU 

4. CHETZRON 
5 CARMI 


T 


I 


6. SIMEON 


7. YEMUEL 
0. YAMIN 

9. OHAO 

10. YACHIN 

11. TZOCHAR 

12. SAUL 


13. LEVI 

i 

14. GERSHON 

15. KEHAS 

16. MERARI 


70. YOCHEVED* 


17. JUDAH 

I 

ER 

ONAN 
10. SHELAH 

19. PERETZ 

20. ZERACH 


21. CHETZRON 

22. CHAMUl 


• The Torah lists only 69 persons. The inclusion of Yocheved 
who was born at the entrance to Egypt as the 70th 
descendant a/though she is not specifically listed in the 
Torah, follows the Midrash and Rashi. Others include Jacob 
himself in the count of 70. There is also a view that the 
Divine Presence, which accompanied the /sraelifes into 
Exile, is included in the count. See commentary to verses 75 
and 27. 




I 


Zl ISSACHAR 

i 

24. TOLA 

25. PUVAH 

26. YOV 

27. SHJMRON 


2B. ZEBULUN 

I 

29. SERED 

30. ELON 

31. YACHLEEL 


31 DINAH 


I 


31 GAD 

I 

34. TZIPHION 

35. CHAGGI 

36. SHUNI 

37. ETZBON 
30. ERI 

39 ARODI 
40. ARELI 




41 ASHER 


42. YIMNAH 

43. Y1SHVAH 

44. YlSHVt 

45. BERIAH 

46. SERACH 


47. CHE0ER 

48. MALKIEL 


61 DAN 

I 

64. CHU5HIM 



66. YACHZEEL 

67, GUNI 
66. YEZER 
69. SHILEM 


61. CHUPIM 
6Z ARD 


O 

(N 
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The Torah's purpose in stating 
their number was to accentuate 
the miraculous increase they en¬ 
joyed in Egypt For at this juncture 
they numbered but 70 persons, 
and at the Exodus they numbered 
600,000 males of fighting age! 
(Ramban). 

Thus, in the Passover Haggadah 
we repeat the verse [Deut. 10:22]: 
With seventy souls your fathers 
went down to Egypt, but now God 
has made you as numerous as the 
stars of the heavens. 

Sfas Ernes and others elaborate on 
the connection between Jacob's 
seventy descendants and the 
seventy primary nations of whom 
the Sages frequently speak. Deut¬ 
eronomy 32:8 teaches nibna 32T 
btoty’ ngtpnb D’ny, [God] set the 
boundaries of the nations according 
to the number of the Children of 
Israel. Just as each nation has its 
own unique role to play on the stage 
of history, so each member of 
Jacob's family made his own special 
contribution to the development of 
the national destiny. The seventy 
souls also correspond to the 
'seventy aspects of the Torah,' 
because each Jew has his own share 
in understanding and embodying 
the Torah's teachings. [See R' 
David Feinstein's explanation of the 
significance of the many parallels to 
the seventy nations in the footnote 
on p. 309.] 

28. Jacob dispatches Judah 

Joseph had informed Jacob that 
he would be dwelling in Goshen 
[45:10]. Now that Jacob neared the 
Egyptian border, he sent Judah 
ahead [Rashi explains as: 


before his arrival] to Joseph to alert 
him of their arrival so that the 
necessary preparations could be 
authorized and carried out. 

ripl** b* ■pggb rnirp-n^i — 

[And] he [Jacob] sent Judah ahead 
of him to Joseph. 

The subject is Jacob. The Torah 
often omits the subject when it is 
evident from the context (Radak). 

[The Torah emphasizes that he 
sent him to Joseph. All necessary 
preparations had to be authorized 
by Joseph.] 

Jacob chose Judah for this since 
he was the sovereign over his 
brothers, as will become clear when 
Jacob blesses his sons on his 
deathbed [see 49:5//]. Reuben 
forfeited his primary position fol¬ 
lowing the incident with Bilhah; 
Simeon and Levi were likewise 
passed over because of their 
impetuosity in the matter of 
Shechem. 

By his many deeds, Judah had 
consistently demonstrated himself 
to be the most accomplished and 
competent of Jacob's older sons. It 
was only Judah to whom Jacob 
entrusted Benjamin, and he had 
proven to be reliable. Jacob 
therefore chose him for this mission 
as they drew near the Egyptian 
border (Akeidah; R' Bachya). 

During the years that Joseph was 
missing, Jacob had suspected Judah 
of foul play in that deed [see Rashi 
to 49:9 s.u. cj’Tltptp]. But when it 
became known how loyally Judah 
had offered himself to the viceroy 
of Egypt in Benjamin's place [see 
44:33], Judah was cleared of all 
further suspicion. Therefore, Jacob 
now sent Judah (Tanchuma). 
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46 28 J-Je sent Judah ahead of him to Joseph to prepare 

28 ahead of him in Goshen. And they arrived 


Moreover, Jacob had been in¬ 
formed how greatly Joseph was 
impressed with Judah for risking 
his life to secure Benjamin's 
freedom and how this self-sacrifice 
caused Joseph to become very fond 
of Judah. Jacob therefore chose 
Judah (Yafeh Toar). 

Furthermore, since it was Judah 
who started this good deed by in¬ 
itially approaching Jacob [44:18], 
Jacob now gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of completing it. Indeed we 
learn that whoever starts a good 
deed should complete it [see comm. 
to Exod. 40:33] (Midrash HaGadol). 

According to Koheles Rabbah 9:15, 
God rewarded Judah by inspiring Jacob 
to choose him since he was so in¬ 
strumental in protecting Benjamin. [Ac¬ 
cording to this exposition, the implied 
subject of this passage is God Who — by 
so inspiring Jacob — in effect sent 
Judah.] 

rggb n'linb — To prepare 
ahead of him [lit. before him] i.e., in 
advance of his arrival (Rashi)] in 
-- [lit. to] Goshen. 

The commentators differ regard¬ 
ing Judah's exact mission. 

Rashi following Onkelos, in¬ 
terprets: To prepare a place for him 
[Jacob] and show him [nhln^ = 
niionb] how to settle there.' 

There is an opinion [see R' Munk] 
that the subject of this c ause is Joseph. 
That is, Jacob sent Judah ahead to 
Joseph so that Joseph could make the 
still necessary preparations for the 
family in Goshen. 

According to Radak, Chizkuni 


and Akeidah: To ask Joseph to 
provide them with a guide to take 
them directly to Goshen so that they 
could avoid the metropolis of Egypt 
entirely. 

Jacob did not want to give the 
impression that he unilaterally 
moved into Goshen with all his 
family. He realized that the Egyp¬ 
tians would judge him by their own 
petty standards. For this reason, he 
wanted Joseph to appoint a guide to 
lead them to Goshen (R' Hirsch). 

Rashi cites an alternate inter¬ 
pretation from the Midrash [which 
understands n^lnb in its other 
sense of to teach (from the root m\ 
the same word from which Torah 
derives)]: 'To establish for him a 
House of Study ["mabj? rt’3] from 
which teaching [n^oln] could go 
forth.' 

That is, 'To prepare a study house 
from which Jacob would teach Torah, 
and where the Tribal Ancestors would 
read the Torah, ... for it is known that 
the Patriarchs studied the Torah before 
it was given' (Midrash; Tanchuma). ll] 

There is an opinion {see Midrash cited by 
Radak on Joshua 11:16) that Goshen was 
originally a region in Egypt, but it became 
part of Erefz Y israel when Canaan was dis¬ 
tributed among the tribes (see 45:10). In 
reward for undertaking this mission on his 
father's behalf, Judah earned the privilege 
that this very fertile region fall in his ter¬ 
ritory. That the following verse describes 
Joseph as going up toward his father in¬ 
dicates that Goshen was on the ascent toward 
Eretz Y israel. [In the literal sense, however, 
Radak and other commentators do not agree 
that the Egyptian Goshen is the same as the 
Goshen mentioned in Joshua.) 


1. This interpretation reveals the insight of the Sages that not a moment is to be wasted of 
study; Jacob dispatched Judah so that as soon as he arrived in Goshen he could resume his 
studies without need for further preparation (Voyaged Y aakov). 

Jacob was also setting an example for his descendants: The primary building in any new 
Jewish settlement is a Torah center. One cannot survive even a moment without Torah, and it 
is inconceivable that there be a Jewish settlement without a House of Torah from which 
teaching can emanate (Itturei Torah). [See footnote end of v. 29.) 
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nyiK iKi’] — And they arrived 
in the region of Goshen. 

The syntax would imply that the 
subjects are Jacob and his family. 
According to Alshich, the subjects 
are Joseph and Judah who went 
together to Goshen to make the 
necessary preparations, after which 
Joseph went to meet his father. 

29. Joseph reunites with Jacob. 

t]pi' -ibioi - [And] Joseph 
harnessed his chariot. 

— Joseph personally harnessed 
the horses to the chariot in a display 
of eagerness to honor his father 
(Rashi from Mechilta Beshallach). 

The Talmud [Sanhedrin 105b] cites 
the case of Abraham who also, in a dis¬ 
play of love [in that case, love of God], 
did not order one of his servants to 
saddle his donkey — an act normally 
beneath the dignity of a great man — 
but eagerly saddled his donkey person¬ 
ally [22:3]. This is because, nonjKH 
rnntfri hk 'love causes "dis¬ 

regard of normal conduct.' [Conversely, 
the Gemara adds that 'hate, likewise, 
causes disregard of normal conduct,' as 
is deduced from Balaam who, in his 
hatred for Israel, also ignored his own 
dignity and saddled his own donkey 
(Numbers 22:21). See footnote on p. 
790.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, the literal implica¬ 
tion of the phraseology is that Joseph 
ordered his chariot to be harnessed: Joseph 
harnessed — by command — his chariot. 
Comp. / Kings 6:4: Solomon built [i.e. not 
with his own hands, but ordered others to 
build] the house. The Torah often ascribes an 
act not to the one who performed the labor, 
but to the one who was its primary 
originator. 


[Rash/ cites the Midrashic interpretation 
as being contextually more reflective of the 
literal meaning of our passage since the 
Torah — which economizes on its every word 
— would not have informed us of the obvious 
fact that Joseph's wagons were harnessed 
unless it intended to suggest that Joseph did 
it personally out of filial love.) 

V2K btoty’-riKnpb byn — And 
went up to meet [lit. toward] Israel 
his father in [lit. to] Goshen. 

According to Tur, the singular 
by*] indicates that Joseph went up 
alone. Just as Joseph harnessed his 
chariot personally in a display of 
filial piety, so did he ascend it [this 
being the connotation here of went 
up] unaided, in his anxiety to greet 
Jacob, unlike nobles, who wait for 
their servants to help them up. 
Furthermore, according to the opi¬ 
nion that Goshen is on the border of 
Eretz Yisrael, Joseph is described as 
going up since Erefz Y Israel is 
higher than other countries; while 
acording to the more literal view 
that Goshen is in Egypt proper, 
then the term went up is used since 
Goshen was on higher terrain that 
the rest of the country [see previous 
verse, and v. 31 s.v. nbyK]. 

m mm M 

Daas Zekeinim interprets went 
up in the spiritual sense, noting that 
Joseph experienced a spiritual 
elevation by going to his father to 
honor him. 

I’bK Kin — He appeared before 
him. 

[Joseph is still the subject: 
Joseph appeared [i.e. presentee 
himself] before his father (Rashi ).w 

The significance of this seeming- 


1. Jacob had said [45:28], / shall go and see him before / die. He also said [furthers. 30], Now, 
/ can die after having seen your face. Although the inner connotation of this emphasis on see- 
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46 in the region of Goshen 

29 29 Joseph harnessed his chariot and went up to 

meet Israel his father in Goshen. He appeared before 
him, fell on his neck, and he wept on his neck ex- 


ly superfluous detail is explained by 
the commentators: 

Either Israel's eyes were dim with 
age, or Joseph came in his royal 
chariot wearing a mitre on his head 
as is the custom of Egyptian kings: 
Therefore Jacob did not recognize 
him — just as the brothers had not 
recognized him when they had first 
seen him [42:8]. Therefore, the 
Torah mentions that he appeared 
before his father, who looked at him 
closely and only then recognized 
him (Ramban). 

Sforno explains the term as: he 
presented himself from among his 
retinue, and did not wait for his 
father to approach the chariot. 

The deeper implication of the 
phrase is that Joseph had nothing to 
hide when he saw his father. He was 
not like the wicked who, ashamed 
of his evil deeds, cringes in the 
presence of the righteous. Joseph 
- maintained his righteousness 
throughout his years in Egypt and 
proudly presented himself to his 
father (Alshich). 

According to Targum Y onasan, 
before Jacob recognized that the impos¬ 
ing regal figure approaching him was 


his son, Joseph, Jacob prostrated 
himself before him. In liability for al¬ 
lowing this to take place, Joseph's 
lifespan was shortened [he lived only 
110 years and though he was the 
youngest of the brothers, he died first; 
see 50:26]. 

[Other opinions regarding Joseph's 
premature death are recorded in the footnote 
to 50:2; see also Sechel Tov ibid. v. 21 s.v. 

TO rnKjy-by ^ by bfc*] - 

[And he] fell on his neck and he 
wept on his neck excessively. 

[The subject here, too, is Joseph:] 
He wept greatly and continuously — 
more than is usual, the word “TO 
meaning in this context very much, 
as it does in Job 34:23. Jacob, 
however, did not fall upon Joseph's 
neck, nor did he kiss him for, as the 
Sages [see below] say, Jacob was oc¬ 
cupied with reciting the Shema at 
that moment (Rashi).M 

The source of this Aggadah is Midrash Ag- 
gadah; Teshuvos HaGeonim [Lyck ed.) 845 
resp. 38. The Sages consistently give exam¬ 
ples of how the Patriarchs prophetically 
fulfilled the Torah before it was given. See 
comm, to 26:5, p. 1083. 

See also Y oma 19b: ... Concerning 
someone who, while reading the Shema, 
winks his eyes [in order to communicate with 


ing is beyond our understanding, it is certain that Jacob had a special purpose and reason for 
it. That the Torah here mentions that Joseph appeared before Jacob, that is, was seen by him, 
indicates that this was the seeing that Jacob longed for before his death, (Brisker Rav). [See 
Commentary end of 45:28 and Overview to Vayeishev pp 15 64-67.] 

Although Joseph longed to see Jacob as much as Jacob longed to see him, Joseph stifled his 
own desire and thought only of honoring his father's wish. Therefore Rashi comments that 
'Joseph appeared before his father' — the purpose of his going was to please Jacob, not to 
satisfy his own longing (Rav Avraham Trop). 

1. The concept of Jacob's reciting the Shema at that very moment reflects the Patriarch's 
supreme submission to HASHEM when a lesser person might have been overwhelmed with 
more mundane thoughts. He diverted the ecstatic love and joy which he experienced at his 
reunion with his long-lost favorite son — a love that enveloped him almost to the exclusion of 
all else — and instead directed them to the supreme object of his love: The Creator, blessed is 
He. 

As Maharal in Gur Aryeh explains it: When the opportunity arises for the righteous to ex- 
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someone), gesticulates with his lips, or points 
with his fingers, Scripture has said, Not 
upon Me have you called, O Jacob [Isaiah 
43:22). Maharsha explains the allusion to be 
based on our Midrash and refers to Jacob 
who did not interrupt his recitation of the 
Shema. [See Overview]. 

Thus, following Rashi, the term ny 
means unremittingly. Joseph wept 
copiously, and, when Jacob did not 
acknowledge him, he wept even more 
(Akeidah; B'chor Shor). 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi and 
maintains that in the literal sense 
the subject of the phrase is not 
Joseph but the antecedent of the 
preceding pronoun vbK, to him, i.e., 
Jacob — Jacob being the one who 
wept. He accordingly interprets: 
And he [Jacob] fell on [Joseph's] 
neck and he [Jacob] wept ... 

He bases this on two considera¬ 
tions: a) according to Rashi's in¬ 
terpretation that the subject 
throughout is Joseph why does the 
Torah have to mention that Joseph 
appeared to him when jt is obvious? 
b) It would not have been respectful 


for Joseph to fall on his father's 
neck, rather he should have bowed 
to him as he does later in 48:12, or 
kiss his hands. Moreover, Ramban 
maintains that the word "ily in this 
context [which Rashi interprets as 
excessively] means more ; addition¬ 
ally- 

According to Ramban, therefore 
the verse is to be understood: ... 
When he [Joseph] appeared to his 
father — whose eyesight was 
already failing — and his father, 
upon close scrutiny recognized him, 
then [his father] fell upon his 
[Joseph's] neck and wept on his 
neck “tty, more, i.e., in addition to 
the constant weeping of all the 
years they had been separated. 

Ramban sums up his interpreta¬ 
tion by writing: Tt is quite well 
known whose tears are more pres¬ 
ent, the aged parent who finds his 
long-lost son alive after having 
despaired and mourned for him, or 
the young son who rules?' 


press their sentiments of love, they do not want to keep these feelings of joy just for their own 
personal happiness, but they utilize them to pay tribute to God. Such was the case with Jacob. 
Just when he had the immense joy of finding the son whom he had believed lost, just as he 
sensed the flame of paternal love blaze up in his heart, he controlled his feelings and recited 
Shema, offering all his love to God. At this, the happiest hour of his life, he wanted to have 
but one thought: Tppbij 'H n# nariK), You shall love Hashem, your God ... 

My father, Harav Aharon Zlotowitz notes that the Sages tell us of two people who 

recited Shema in pivotal moments in their lives: Jacob expressed his love for God at a moment 
of spiritual rebirth, when twenty-two years of uninterrupted'mourning came to an end. R' 
Akiva recited Shema as he was being tortured to death by the Roman's to express his total love 
and dedication to God even as his life was being taken [Berachos 6lbJ. These two incidents 
symbolize the times when the Torah ordains that Shema be recited: in the morning when a 
new day begins, and at night when darkness encloses man and brings an end to his productive 
activity. 

In a similar vein, Harav David Cohen notes that the Torah commands the recitation of 
Shema in the morning and evening. These periods represent the ending of a period or stage in 
life and beginning of a new one. At such times, Shema is recited to symbolize our acceptance 
and dedication of our lot and mission. Similarly, one recites the Shema with the approach of 
death to symbolize this concept. 

The Sages in Berachos 5b advise that in order to conquer the Evil Inclination one should: a) 
study Torah; b) recite the Shema; c) recall the inevitable day of death. The Chortkover Rebbe 
once remarked that when entering the defiled land of Egypt Jacob availed himself of all three 
'remedies': a) he sent Judah ahead to prepare a Torah center; b) he recited the Shema; and c) 
he recalled his day of death by saying Now l can die... 
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46 cessively. 30 Then Israel said to Joseph, "Now I can 
30 die, after my having seen your face, because you are 


still alive 

The commentators vigorously defend 
Rashi's Rabbinic interpretation against 
Ramban's criticism, maintaining that it 
was quite properly a display of filial 
honor and devotion for Joseph, the 
viceroy in Egypt, to have fallen on his 
father's neck and wept. [See Mizrachi]. 

Regarding Ramban's comment that it 
is more natural to assume that the father 
would be weeping for his son than the 
reverse, R' David Feinstein notes how 
Joseph wept many times during the 
episode with his brothers, and it was 
quite in character for him, when he 
finally saw his beloved father from 
whom he had been forcefully separated 
these past twenty-two years, to burst 
into tears just as he did when he 
revealed himself to Benjamin. 

The Hebrew word neck is in plural: he fell 
on both sides of his neck (Sechel Tov; see 
above 45:14). 

30. btoten — Then 

Israel said to Joseph. 

According to Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion that the subject of the previous 
verse is Joseph, it is quite under¬ 
standable that the Torah begins this 
verse by naming the new subject, 
Israel. According to Ramban, that 
the subject of the previous verse, 
too, is Israel, why shouldn't our 
verse begin he, without naming him 
again? 

Ramban dismisses this objection 
by citing Scriptural cases where a 
subject is named again although he 
was the subject of the preceding 
passage. An example is 41:48 where 
Joseph is clearly the subject, yet 
41:50 names him again. 'There are 
constantly many similar cases in the 
Torah and in other books of 
Scripture.' 

tpap-n# ’niKn nnx DV 9 n nninx 

’n — Now [lit. this time] / can 
die, after my having seen your face, 


because you are still alive. 

The Hebrew literally reads. Now 
l will die ... However, it is obvious 
that Jacob could not be wishing his 
own death! 

Accordingly, our translation fol¬ 
lows the implication of Rashi who 
writes that in the literal sense the 
passage is to be understood as 
Onkelos interprets it: If I were to 
die now, I would die with the com¬ 
forting knowledge that you are still 
alive. 

Alternatively Rashi cites the 
Midrash, which perceives the 
Hebrew to mean / will die [but] one 
time. Jacob said: "I had thought 
that I would die two deaths — both 
in this world and in the next — 
because the Divine Presence 
departed front me and I accordingly 
thought that God would hold me 
responsible for your death." 
[Jacob's apprehension was inspired 
by the fact that it was his favoritism 
to Joseph that caused his brothers to 
be jealous of him, and it was Jacob 
who sent Joseph on the ill-fated 
visit to his brothers in Shechem, 
notwithstanding the inherent dan¬ 
ger such a mission involved (see 
Sforno 37:35).] "Now that you are 
alive, I will die only one death [i.e. a 
physical death — in this world — but 
not a spiritual death in the Hereafter 
since I can no longer be held 
responsible for anyone's death" 
(Mizrachi)]. 

Furthermore, by this declaration 
Jacob was retracting his earlier fear. For 
when he had been told that Joseph was 
dead, he had cried out: "I will go down 
to Sh'eol [the grave, i.e., Gehinnom] 
mourning for my son " (37:35). As 
Rashi records there, Jacob had been 
given a Divine omen that if none of his 
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sons died during his lifetime, he may be 
assured that he would not see Gehin- 
nom. As long as he thought Joseph was 
dead, Jacob was convinced that he 
would descend as a mourner to Gehin- 
nom, and this apprehension haunted 
him all the years that he mourned 
Joseph's 'death.' But now, however, 
that Jacob saw with his own eyes that 
his son was alive, he no longer feared 
punishment in Gehinnom, and 
therefore, exclaimed, 'Inasmuch as I 
have seen that you are still alive, I no 
longer fear Gehinnom. Now I can die 
knowing that punishment does not 
await me in the Hereafter!' 

MasJci/ I'David cites this interpretation 
and offers that Rashi does not mention it 
here since Jacob still had no assurance that 
none of his sons would die before him, there¬ 
by removing his assurance against Gehin¬ 
nom. Rashi therefore focuses his interpreta¬ 
tion on the aspect of Jacob s apprehension 
that God will hold him accountable for 
Joseph's 'death', a fear that was no longer ap¬ 
plicable. 

Sforno suggests that Jacob was pray¬ 
ing that he die before any fresh sorrows 
come upon him, for his earlier salvation 
had always been followed by more sor¬ 
rows. 

Many commentators interpret 
[alive] to imply spiritually vigorous, in 
the same sense that the righteous are 
called D ,, rr, 'alive/ They maintain Kab- 
balistically that from merely looking at 
Joseph's face the Patriarch was able to 
discern that his son still maintained his 
righteousness,* untainted by the 
depravities of Egypt. Jacob therefore 
used the word DV9H, this time, to imply 
that he could feel such confidence only 
after having seen Joseph, not earlier 
when he was merely informed verbally 
that Joseph was still alive. 

As Or HaChaim elaborates, though 
Jacob's joy was great at this moment, 
his happiness remained incomplete as 


long as he had not assured himself of 
one fact: that Joseph had maintained a 
high standard of piety, both as a slave 
and as a viceroy. How can one rejoice at 
rediscovering a son who has abandoned 
his faith and his fear of God? But Jacob 
could recognize the spiritual state of an 
individual by looking at his features, so 
it was sufficient for him 'to see Joseph's 
face' in order to assure himself that he 
had remained pure and pious. 'Now,' he 
exclaimed, 'I can die in peace, since I 
have seen your face [and know] that 
you are yet alive,' in the sense that 'only 
the righteous are truly alive' [Berachos 
18a; see commentary to 45:28, and foot¬ 
note above, v. 29]. 

Others see this outburst of emotion 
as implying: T could die this moment 
from the excessive joy I am experienc¬ 
ing from seeing you! The emotion is 
more than I can bear!' (Akeidah). 

[Though the reader naturally 
wonders what Joseph said during the 
reunion, the Torah omits it. As we 
know the Torah records historical facts 
only if they have eternal significance. 
We can only assume that the further 
conversation between Jacob and Joseph 
did not fit into this category.] 

31. Joseph ensures hi9 family's 
settlement in Goshen. 

Although Pharaoh had offered 
Joseph's family the choicest part of 
Egypt — a reference, apparently to 
Goshen, as is evident from 45:13 (see 
Rashi) and 47:6 — he had not specifical¬ 
ly designated Goshen. Accordingly, 
Joseph takes leave of his family, ex¬ 
plaining that he must go to Pharaoh to 
arrange their settlement in Goshen (R' 
Shmuel b. Chofni ; R' Avraham b. 
HaRambam; Tzror HaMor). 

vqj< vi^-b# qpii - 

And Joseph said to his brothers and 
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46 31 And Joseph said to his brothers and to his 

31-32 brothers' household, "I will go up and tell Pharaoh , 

and / will say to him , 'My brothers and my father's 
household who were in the land of Canaan have 
come to me. 32 The men are shepherds, for they have 


to his father's household. 

His brothers are specifically men¬ 
tioned, because they were directly 
concerned; it was they whom 
Pharaoh would summon (Radak). 

Although transient shepherds 
were permitted to graze their herds 
wherever they wished, people 
wishing permanent residence re¬ 
quired Pharaoh's permission. Now, 
Joseph was apprehensive that 
Pharaoh might insist that Joseph's 
family live in the metropolis and 
become public officials [something 
clearly undesirable as far as Joseph 
was concerned (see comm, to v. 32 
below)]. Joseph therefore took the 
initiative of informing Pharaoh that 
his brothers were shepherds, so that 
he would have them settle in the 
out-of-the-way region of Goshen 
since all shepherds are abhorrent to 
Egyptians. Joseph chose his words 
-.carefully to achieve this desired goal 
of obtaining an isolated province 
for their home (Malbim). 

Chiddushei HaRim remarks that 
Joseph was thereby establishing a 
pattern for his descendants to fol¬ 
low in every generation: Do not 
seek the grace of gentile rulers; 
neither emulate their ways nor 
mingle with them socially. Joseph 
knew that shepherds were detested 
by Egypt, yet he openly told 
Pharaoh that his brothers were 
shepherds in order to separate them 
from the Egyptians and in order 
that they should be settled in a 
separate region. 

nine 1 ? nya#] n 1 ?## - / will go up 
and tell Pharaoh. 


I.e., I will offer this information 
to Pharaoh before he requests it 
(Sforno). 

'Go up' is here to be understood in 
th£ sense of ascending the chariot. He 
was humbly asking their leave (Daas 
Zekenim; Tut v. 29). 

[These interpretations are based on v. 
29 where the implication is that Goshen 
was on higher terrain than the rest of 
Egypt. Therefore, the expression go up 
in our passage cannot imply from 
Goshen to Egypt.) 

According to Haamek Davar, by go 
up, Joseph meant that he would go to 
Pharaoh's private upper chamber — 
where only Joseph could visit the king. 

According to HaRechesim LeBik'ah, a 
mountain range separated Goshen from 
the rest of Egypt. Therefore, the term go 
up applies when traveling in either 
direction. 

*i#k ’m? v»Vt< rnpKi 

’tk IK} ]y]3 — And I will say to 
him, 'My brothers and my father's 
household, who were in the land of 
Canaan, have come to me. 

— To settle permanently, for 
which Pharaoh's permission was 
necessary (Abrabanel). 

Joseph would not mention, 
however, that they were already in 
Goshen (Ralbag). 

32 . njpp ^k ’3 jKir ^ tri^Km 
I’p — And the men are shepherds, 
for they have been cattlemen. 

That is, their wealth consists of 
cattle. Joseph thereby described 
them in an honorable way and em¬ 
phasized that they were shepherds 
— not merely in the menial sense 
that they tended the cattle of others 
fas was Jacob when he shepherded 
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Laban's sheep] — but that they 
owned many herds of their own, 
and even with respect to their own 
cattle, they had servants and atten¬ 
dants to pasture them. They were 
men of esteem and means (Ram- 
ban) w 

This verse is not a paranthetical 
Scriptural insertion to clarify the 
narrative, but is part of what Joseph 
would tell Pharaoh (Rashi ; Rash - 
bam). 

win Diib ny* b^i on?3i a}**} - 
And their sheep and cattle — and 
everything they own [lit. that is 
theirs ] — they have brought. 

Thus they are independently 
wealthy and will not require sup¬ 
port from the royal treasury (Mal- 
bim). 

That they brought all their flocks 
and cattle proves that they came to 
reside here permanently and serve 
the monarch (R' Avraham b. 
HaRambam; Sechel Tov). 

33. *idki ning ni^ ’a rnm 

DD’tyyirnD - And it shall be, when 
Pharaoh summons you [or: if 
Pharaoh should summon you\ and 
says, 'What is your occupation?' 


— His intention being to ascertain 
for which governmental post you 
are suited (Malbim). 

As R' Hirsch explains, in a state 
like Egypt, where men were ir¬ 
revocably locked into the trade or 
profession of their fathers, the first 
question would naturally be about 
their profession. 

34. '13Y nJ3i7« Dl?nip#l - Then 
you are to say, 'Your servants have 
been cattlemen from our youth till 
now.' 

It is the family occupation 
(Sechel Tov). 

— And we know no other 
(Malbim). 

Joseph thus cautioned them that 
the general tenor of their response 
must correspond to his, and he 
rehearsed their answer so they 
would not flounder. It was obvious 
that they could not categorically 
refuse to enter Pharaoh's service, 
but their response was calculated to 
make them seem unqualified for his 
needs (Akeidah). 

To Pharaoh's question they were 
to acknowledge immediately and 
unashamedly that they were shep- 


1. The Patriarchal occupation. 

According to R Bachya , two reasons prompted Jacob's children and the most illustrious 
people of the Bible to become shepherds. First, this profession is healthy and profitable. 
Secondly, it minimizes association with idolaters who, because they worship sheep, consider 
herdsmen to be loathesome (Rashi, u. 34 ). Thus, shepherds live in relative isolation, close to 
pasture-land and far from large settlements. 

This has two advantages: being alone, the shepherd can better safeguard his spiritual and 
religious heritage, and can better avoid the many vices of the sophisticated social life of big 
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46 been cattlemen. Their sheep and cattle — and 
33-34 everything they own — they have brought/ 33 And it 

shall be, when Pharaoh summons you, and says, 
'What is your occupation?' 34 Then you are to say, 
'Your servants have been cattlemen from our youth 
till now, both we and our forefathers,' so that you 
may be able to stay on the region of Goshen, since all 
shepherds are abhorrent to Egyptians." 


herds, a profession the Egyptians 
held in undisguised contempt. 
Pharaoh's resultant wish to isolate 
them in a faraway province would 
be a significant means of preserving 
the nation that was destined to 
flourish in isolation throughout its 
history (R' Hirsch). 

They were not to apply to them¬ 
selves the more demeaning term 
’yin, shepherds, since Pharaoh 
would already know this from 
Joseph's words. They were merely 
to say njjpp ’0K, cattlemen , stress¬ 
ing the business, rather than the 
menial, nature of the profession 
(Haamek Davar). 

[They did not precisely follow 
this advice however. See comm, to 
_ 47:1-3.] 

wnia{c~D3 unaK‘oa — Both we and 
our forefathers. 

They were to mention their fore¬ 
fathers, who were widely known by 
then, and held in high esteem. 
Witness Abraham who was re¬ 
nowned as a 'Prince of God' [23:6] 
(Akeidas Y itzchak). 


[The Hebrew Literally reads also we, also 
our fathers. This double use of □}, also, is 
idiomatic. See, for example, 24:19; 32:19; 
43:8; 44:10.] 

10 n*? - s ° that y° u 

may he able to stay in the region of 
Goshen. 

I.e., giving Pharaoh the response 
that your sole occupation for gen¬ 
erations has been trading in cattle 
will assure that Pharaoh will settle 
you in Goshen (Malbim). 

— Away from the mainstream of 
the immoral Egyptians. It was this 
separateness that would help 
preserve them from assimilation in 
Egypt (Akeidah). 

This is the area that you require 
since it is grazing land. And when 
you say that you are not versed in 
any other work, he will send you far 
away from himself and settle you 
there (Rashi). 

nyVb} onyp rQjrims — Since 
all shepherds are abhorrent to 
Egyptians [lit. for the abomination 
of Egypt is every shepherd]. 

And since you are shepherds. 


cities — gossip, slander, depravity, thievery, hypocrisy, and falsehood. Being a shepherd al¬ 
lows one to be alone, far from men and their evil ways — and for this, the righteous and the 
prophets have always searched, it answers their wish to devote themselves to a meditative, 
austere, and holy way of life which would elevate them until they reached to the Source of 
divine inspiration (R' Munk). 

As R‘ Hirsch [4:2] writes, pastoral life has many advantages. The fact that shepherds are in¬ 
volved with dependent living creatures calls for the exercise of humane feelings and constant 
care. The unstable nature of a shepherd's property is a safeguard against placing too much 
value on both the property and its owner. Less physical exertion is required than in 
agriculture; the mind is less occupied by the work and is free to think Godliness and goodness. 
Thus we find that our Patriarchs were shepherds, and Moses and David tended flocks. 

The Egyptians hated pastoral people. Their civilization was based on agriculture and 
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Pharaoh will not settle you in the 
urban centers. In this way Joseph 
contrived to achieve the goal that 
they should dwell apart, though it 
involved degrading the family in 
Pharaoh's eyes. Everything was 
worth sacrificing in order to ensure 
the preservation of Israel's sanctity 
(Haamek Davor). 

Shepherds were abhorrent to 
Egyptians — because the Egyptians 
worshipped sheep (Rashi), and 
would therefore not tolerate 
slaughtering sheep or deriving 
benefit from them (Abarbanel). 

It is apparent, however, from 
47:6 and Exodus 9:3 that the Egyp¬ 
tians had flocks of their own. It 
seems probable that they would 
raise them only in consecrated 
fields. They would never strike 
them, or dare slaughter them except 
on the rarest occasions. Egyptians 
therefore hated [foreign] shepherds 
who recognize so clearly that sheep, 
which the Egyptians worshiped, 
are not gods (Akeidah; Alshich; 
Sechel Tov; cf. Radak). 

R' Abraham ben HaRambam 
cites with approval R' Shmuel b. 
Chofni's comment that the Egyp¬ 
tians did not despise shepherds per 
se, but only those who slaughtered 
the sheep in their care. 

As Ibn Ezra explains, the Egyp¬ 


tians in those days were not meat- 
eaters, and would not permit any¬ 
one to kill sheep. This is still the 
custom in India. All shepherds were 
held 'in contempt because they 
drank sheep's milk. To this day, the 
Hindus of India do not drink or eat 
anything derived from living 
creatures. [Indians believed they are 
descended from Ham, as are the 
Egyptians; in those days they 
shared common beliefs (Yohel Or)]. 

Rashbam, in an opposing view, 
holds that the Egyptians did not 
venerate sheep. He maintains that 
they found shepherds contemptible 
since Egyptians despised sheep, 
both as food and for sacrifices, as it 
is written [Exodus 8:22]: For we 
will sacrifice that which is loathed 
by the Egyptians. 

There is yet another opinion. The 
Torah frequently refers to idols 
with the derogatory word n^Vln 
[abomination; abhorrence ]. Ac¬ 
cording to this opinion, Joseph's in¬ 
tent was that Egyptians should 
honor his brothers since they cared 
for the animals that Egypt 
worshiped. Pharaoh, accordingly, 
would want them to dwell in a fer¬ 
tile region like Goshen [see 45:18]. 
Those who hold this opinion find it 
inconceivable that Joseph should 
present his brothers as objects of 
contempt (Zohar ; B'chor Shor). 


manifested many base symptoms — from slavery and polytheism to total disregard for human 
dignity. Only in our ancestors, that tribe of shepherds, were faith in God, freedom, and man's 
likeness to his Creator to be found. The Egyptian leaders had good reason to cultivate in their 
subjects an overwhelming aversion to pastoral peoples. 

It is true that agricultural life is more natural to man than pastoral life, and, indeed, the 
Torah's many commandments regarding agriculture indicate that this applies to Israel as well. 
But by its commandments regarding the Sabbath, the Sabbatical year, the laws of tithing, and 
similar laws, the Torah protects Jewry against the excesses that lead to the worship of 
property. As a result of these laws, the Torah creates the basis of an agricultural state that 
serves God, of a nation united in fraternity and freedom. Without the Torah, the very ex¬ 
istence of these ideals is threatened. 
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47 1 Then Joseph came and told Pharaoh, and he said, 

1 "My father and my brothers, their sheep, their cattle, 

and everything they own, have arrived from the land 


XL VII 

1 ~4. Joseph's report to Pharaoh — variations in the dialogue. 

In the previous chapter [46:31-34] Joseph told his brothers how he would an¬ 
nounce their arrival and how they should describe themselves to Pharaoh. In the 
next four verses, however, we find that both Joseph and his brothers made slight 
changes when they actually spoke to the king. Is there any significance in these 
variations? 

A similar question arose in several earlier cases where the Torah recapitulated 
dialogue. Among these cases are: Eliezer's recapitulation to Rebecca's family of his 
experiences at the well [24:34-39; see chart on pp. 986-7]; when Hamor, father of 
Shechem, reported on the proposal to intermarry and unite with Jacob s family, he 
deliberately misled his own subjects to make the arrangements palatable [34:21-33]; 
Potiphar's wife falsified to Joseph's disadvantage her account of their confrontation 
[see chart on p. 1714]; and Pharaoh's account to Joseph of his dreams differed from 
the Torah's account [41:17-24; see chart on pp. 1774-6]. 

As noted in the commentaries to the above narratives, there are two schools of 
thought among the commentators. Such commentators as Ibn Ezra, Radak, and oc¬ 
casionally Ramban, find little if no new significance in such minor variations. As 
Radak puts it, when a person reports an event or conversation, he invariably varies 
the wording, adding or subtracting as he sees fit, but preserving the essential con¬ 
tent. Since such changes are characteristic of narrative, there is no point in seeking 
specific reasons for such changes provided they do not affect the content. 

However, the Midrash, Zohar and most later commentators, such as Or 
HaChaim, Abarbanel, and Haamek Davar perceive great significance in such varia¬ 
tions, even minor ones. In their view, it is axiomatic that the Torah would not have 
repeated a narrative unless the recapitulation contained a new teaching. In the case 
of Joseph and Pharaoh, for example, unless there was significance in the variations 
in dialogue, the Torah should have told us simply in a few words that Joseph and 
his brothers spoke to Pharaoh as planned. That it did not do so — and especially 
since there are differences between the plan and the execution — requires us to 
make careful comparisons and seek reasons for any changes. 

The commentary below shall point out these interpretations. 


1. ninsb IV) t\vv Kir] — Then 
Joseph came and told Pharaoh. 

It does not say he went up to 
Pharaoh's private, upper-level 
chamber [see 46:31], for Providence 
arranged it that when Joseph ar¬ 
rived he found Pharaoh below, with 
his officials. That he was not ad¬ 
dressing Pharaoh privately, but in 
the presence of the court officials, 
accounts in part for changes in 
Joseph's planned dialogue (Haamek 
Davar). 

DjKin ’mo 

M? do 1 ? $$ - [And] he 


said, My father and my brothers, 
and their sheep, [and] their cattle , 
and everything they own [lit. that is 
theirs], have arrived from the land 
of Canaan. 

As you commanded them (Or 
HaChaim ; see below). 

In speaking to Pharaoh, Joseph 
did not say 'have come fo me' as he 
proposed [46:31] lest Pharaoh 
suspect that they expected Joseph to 
support them out of the royal 
treasury. To further disabuse 
Pharaoh of the notion that the new 
arrivals were poor and would 
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become public charges, he added 
and their sheep, their cattle, and 
everything they own, have arrived, 
to emphasize that they were 
wealthy. Joseph thus changed the 
wording according to his perception 
at that moment of what would be 
most effective (Akeidah; Abarba- 
nel). 

10 y“)K3 03m — And they are now 
in the region of Goshen. 

Joseph added this fact — though 
he did not mention it to his brothers 
[46:31] — in order to prompt 
Pharaoh in the right direction. As 
Or HaChaim explains: And they 
are in the region of Goshen, as you 
(Pharaoh) commanded when you 
said [45:18]: "And I shall give you 
the best of the land of Egypt" — the 
region of Goshen, which possesses 
the best pasture land of the 
country/ 

Joseph did not say explicitly that 
they were shepherds or cattlemen, 
letting Pharaoh infer this for 
himself; furthermore, the courtiers 
who were present did not know that 
Joseph's brothers were shepherds 
and, since this occupation was 
despised in Egypt, Joseph avoided 
describing them as such (Abar- 
banel ; Haamek Davar). 

2. o’0k npb vr™ nypm — 
From the least of his brothers he 
took five men. 

From the weakest of them — from 
those who did not look robust; 
because if Pharaoh saw powerful 
men, he would have enlisted them 
as soldiers (Rashi). 


That he selected the weaker brothers is 
implied by the term nypn, literally and from 
the 'end' [i.e., least (physically) significant, 
(Midrash)] of his brothers. Otherwise, the 
Torah would have said simply 
'■>31 np 1 ? I'nKm, and from his brothers he 
took, etc. (Be'er Y itzchak; Beer Mayim 
Chaim; Shaarei Aharon). 

Rashi continues that there is a dif¬ 
ference of opinion among the Sages 
regarding the identity of these five. 
According to the Midrash Rabbah 
'which is the Aggadah of Erefz 
Yisrael' [it was compiled by the 
third century Palestinian amora R' 
Hoshaiah], the 'weaker' brothers 
chosen were: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Issachar, and Benjamin. [We know 
that these were not the mighty 
brothers, because, as the Midrash 
explains,] these were the brothers 
whose names Moses did not repeat 
when he blessed the Tribes before 
his death [Dewf. 33], whereas Moses 
did repeat the names of the more 
powerful brothers: [Deut. 33:7] 
And this is for Judah ... hear, 
HASHEM, the voice of Judah; [ibid. 
v. 20] And of Gad he said ... Blessed 
be He Who extended Gad; [ibid. v. 
25} And of Naftali he said, Naftali 
... ; [ibid. v. 22] And of Dan he 
said, Dan ... ; similarly he repeated 
the names of Zebulun [ibid. v. 18] 
and of Asher [ibid. v. 24]. 

"According to our Babylonian 
Talmud, however [Bava fCamma 
92a]," Rashi continues, "those 
whose names Moses did mention 
twice were the weaker of the 
brothers and it was they whom 
Joseph brought before Pharaoh." 
[The difference in both interpreta¬ 
tions involves only one point: The 
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47 of Canaan and they are now in the region of Goshen ." 
2-3 2 From the least of his brothers he took five men and 

presented them to Pharaoh. 3 Pharaoh said to his 
brothers , "What is your occupation?" They answered 


Midrash and Talmud both agree 
that repetition alludes to strength. 
However, the Midrash maintains 
that Moses repeated certain names 
to attest that these were already 
strong, while the Talmud maintains 
that Moses' repetition was really a 
supplication that henceforth these 
(weaker) brothers should become 
strong (Divrei David).] 

According to the latter interpreta¬ 
tions that the 'weaker' brothers 
taken by Joseph were the ones 
whose names were repeated, there is 
a difficulty since Moses repeated 
the names of si* brothers, whereas 
Joseph took only five with him. — 
The answer given is that Judah was 
not brought to Pharaoh; Moses 
doubled Judah's name not because 
he was weak but because he re¬ 
quired a special blessing as the 
Talmud explains in Makkos lib 
and Bava Kamma 92a (Rashi). 

[As the Talmud explains, Judah's 
bones knew no rest nor did his soul find 
a place of honor in the Heavenly 
Academy because he had placed himself 
under a ban when he promised to return 
Benjamin to Jacob — a ban which still 
was technically in force (see footnote to 
43:9). Therefore Moses repeated 
Judah's name in supplication.) 

In summation, it is clear that both the 
Midrash and Talmud agree that Joseph 
brought the weaker brothers to 
Pharaoh; however, their identity is in 
dispute. According to the Midrash, the 
Tribes whose names Moses did nof 
repeat (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Issachar 
and Benjamin) were the weaker ones, 
and hence [except for Manasseh and 
Ephraim whose names also were not 
repeated] they were the five brothers 
whom Joseph brought; while according 


to the Talmud, those whose names 
Moses did repeat (Judah, Dan, Zebulun, 
Gad, Asher, and Naftali) were the 
weaker brothers — except for Judah, as 
the Gemara explains. 

Tur, however, interprets that, to the 
contrary, the word nypo is related to 
pyp, leader; Joseph took five of his 
most prominent brothers. Radak 
records a similar view as does Tz'ror 
HaMor. 

The implication of Onkelos is that 
the literal sense of the word nyppi has 
nothing to do with strength or 
weakness, but is simply synonymous 
with nypn*, some, the meaning of our 
passage being: And he took some of his 
brothers, five men, etc. [Cf. also R' 
Shmuel ben Chofni Gaon; Raabam .) 

nyi5 ■gpb njan] — And [he] 
presented them to Pharaoh. 

Joseph wanted Pharaoh to see for 
himself, from their words and 
general demeanor, that they were 
suitable only for shepherding 
(Sforno). 

The phrase literally reads, and he 
stood them up before Pharaoh. The 
verb Di¥!3 from JY3, as above in 43:10 
means stand or set up. The term sug¬ 
gests physical support; its use here, as 
Sechel Tov observes, implies that 
Joseph had them stand in a humble 
manner, showing no sign of strength, so 
that Pharaoh would not enlist them as 
soldiers. R' Hirsch perceives that the 
verb connotes that he placed them at 
Pharaoh's disposal, which is similar to 
the meaning of the verb rq^K, let me 
assign, in 33:15. 

3. oa’tyina ns ning "ti?*'] 

— [And] Pharaoh said to his 
brothers, "What is your occupa¬ 
tion ?" 

[See 46:33.) 
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wninK-oa unjK-o* T73V nyh 
— Your servants are shepherds, we 
as well as our [lit. also we also our] 
forefathers. 

There is a significant variation 
here as well. Joseph had instructed 
them to emphasize that they were 
njpn ’U/3K, cattlemen , emphasizing, 
as Ramban observes there, that they 
did not work for others, but owned 
their own flocks. But the brothers 
omitted this and said simply, your 
servants are shepherds. 

As R' Hirsch points out, ]K3f nyh 
[lit. shepherd] is in the singular: 
We, your servants, belong to the 
shepherd class. Notwithstanding 
what Joseph had told them to say, 
they were not ashamed of their 
profession and said straight out: 
shepherds. 

4. ning-bht no**} - And they 
said to Pharaoh. 

I.e., sensing that Pharaoh was 
unresponsive, they added ... (Abar- 
banel; Malbim). 

Uk; y*} S3 "IU 1 ? - We have come fo 
sojourn in this [lit. the] land. 

I.e., to live here temporarily as 
Dni, aliens; sojourners [see below]. 
The brothers thereby presented 
themselves as humbly seeking 
Pharaoh's good will, not as if they 
were claiming any privileges by vir¬ 
tue of his promise to Joseph [in 
45:18] (Or HaChaim). 


They had left Eretz Y israel most 
reluctantly, perceiving their depar¬ 
ture as a form of nni, exile 
(Chidah). 

The implication was that as tem¬ 
porary residents, they could not be 
expected to change their occupation 
(Akeidah). 

'131 T7W 1 ? "i# $ I** 1 ? nyitf l’K ’3 - 
Since there is no grazing [pasture] 
for your servants' sheep, for the 
famine is severe in the land of Ca¬ 
naan. 

This had forced them to leave Ca¬ 
naan temporarily, but they would 
return home when the famine was 
over (Ramban v. 11; Abarbanel). 

Comp, the Passover Haggadah: " ... 
Then my father [Jacob] descended to 
Egypt and sojourned there ... [Deut. 
26:5]. — This teaches that our father 
Jacob did not descend to Egypt to settle, 
but only to sojourn temporarily, as it 
says, They said to Pharaoh: ' We have 
come to sojourn in this land since there 
is no pasture for your servants' sheep, 
for the famine is severe in the land of 
Canaan/ " 

Ramban questions the rationale 
of their telling Pharaoh that they 
had come to Egypt for the duration 
of the famine since the famine was 
severe in Canaan, inasmuch as the 
famine was equally severe in Egypt, 
or possibly even more severe since 
the brunt of the decree was on 

Egypt- 

He explains that they intended to 
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47 Pharaoh, "Your servants are shepherds — we as well as 
4-6 our forefathers 4 And they said to Pharaoh, "We 

have come to sojourn in this land, since there is no 
grazing for your servants' sheep, for the famine is 
severe in the land of Canaan. Now, if you please, allow 
your servants to dwell in the region of Goshen." 

5 And Pharaoh said to Joseph as follows, "Your 
father and your brothers have come to you. 6 The land 
of Egypt is before you — in the best part of the land 


imply that in Canaan people were 
forced to eat even the grass of the 
fields leaving virtually no susten¬ 
ance for livestock, so severe was the 
famine, but in Egypt there was still 
some grass in the pastures because 
the people subsisted on Joseph's 
stores of grain. It is also possible 
that in Egypt there was some 
pasture in the marshes because of 
the canals and ponds, whereas Ca¬ 
naan was totally dependent upon 
rain and there was no verdure. [See 
also Deut. 11:10]. 

n*? T7W nj ?V] - 

[And] now, if you please, allow 
your servants to dwell in the region 
of Goshen. 

Now, until the famine will end by 
Divine grace — for then we will 
return home (Alshich; Chizkuni). 

Therefore, under the circum¬ 
stances, let your servants dwell, that 
is remain, in the region of Goshen 
where we have already taken up 
temporary residence, and where the 
land is suitable for grazing 
(Akeidah). 

5. “itaKb Hpvbt* ning “iek* 1 ] — 
[And] Pharaoh said to Joseph as fol¬ 
lows [lit. saying]. 

Pharaoh did not respond directly 
to the brothers' request, but turned 
and directed his remarks to Joseph, 
his viceroy (Abarbanel ; see Or 
HaChaim below). 


T 1 ?* TW — Tour father 
and your brothers have come to 
you. 

The statement is introductory, as 
if to say, 'I have now learned that 
your family has arrived here.' The 
implication of the words to you is 
that it is apparent that they have 
come to you, depending on you 
because of your lofty position. 
Therefore, see that you treat them 
well since it is entirely within your 
power to do so (Ramban). 

Joseph had not said, 'have come 
to me' as he originally intended, [see 
46:31, 47:1] because he wanted to 
give Pharaoh the impression that 
his family had come in response to 
the royal invitation [45:17ff]. Pha¬ 
raoh, however, wished to intimate 
that Joseph's family had come to 
him, Joseph, and that he should al¬ 
lot them land. Among Pharaoh's 
reasons for this was that according 
to Egyptian custom had Pharaoh 
bestowed the gift it would have 
been irrevocable, while if it were 
bestowed by Joseph — although at 
the king's pleasure — it could be 
revoked at some future date by the 
throne (Or HaChaim). 

6. Kin ipjgb anyo — The land 
of Egypt is before you. 

I.e., is open before you. You can 
act with full authority to do as you 
please without seeking my further 
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permission (Akeidah; Haamek 
Davar). 

This was Pharaoh's way of dis¬ 
playing his gratitude for Joseph's 
loyal and devoted service (Ibn 
Caspi). 

^pqKTitc) TpnKTiij 3# in yntjo 
— In the best part of the land settle 
your father and your brothers. 

'The king's heart is in the hands 
of Hashem' [Prov. 21:1]. Joseph's 
fear that Pharaoh would find his 
brothers detestable as shepherds 
was unfounded. Providence in¬ 
spired Pharaoh to offer them the 
very best part of Egypt, notwith¬ 
standing other interests of the State 
which might have dictated that he 
take advantage of their reduced 
status (Tz'ror HaMor; Haamek 
Davar). 

By Dipln, settle, Pharaoh meant: 
Provide them with everything they 
could possibly need — houses, fields, 
vineyards, etc. —' in the manner of 
Egyptian citizens who reside in Goshen 
(Ramban v. 11). 

'jWa 13^. — Let them settle in 
the region of Goshen. 

— In accordance with their 
wishes. 'Whatever one wishes for 


himself, is his honor and benefit' 
(Haamek Davar). 

— I consider Goshen the choicest 
region in Egypt (Or HaChaim J.W 

Sirntg/iK nyi^DKi — And if 

you know that there are capable 
men among them. 

And if you know. That is, if you 
wish to know it. You may prefer to 
ignore your brothers' talents 
because you would rather that they 
not become government officials. 
Thus, Pharaoh himself gives Joseph 
an excuse to free his brothers from 
royal service (R' Hirsch). 

The translation of V|n ’tp}# as capable 
[or: accomplished] men, follows Rashi, 
who interprets: 'skilled in their profes¬ 
sion of feeding sheep.' 

The term literally means men of 
strength and usually refers to soldiers — 
a connotation it cannot have here in¬ 
asmuch as it would contradict Rashi's 
earlier contention that Joseph brought 
his weaker brothers. Moreover, 
Pharaoh proceeds to suggest that such 
persons become chamberlains of his 
livestock, not soldiers — but if Pharaoh 
meant men of strength, they would 
have been better suited to the military 
than shepherdry. This meaning of 
capable also occurs in Proverbs 31:10 
where Solomon describes the proverbial 


1. Moshav Zekeinim notes that the Talmud [Kesubos 112a] describes Zoan, not Goshen, as 
the choicest part of Egypt [see Rashi to Numbers 13:22]; he leaves the question unresolved. 

[Possibly, Pharaoh intimated that he would prefer that they settle in the choicest part of 
Egypt — presumably Zoan — but since the brothers specifically requested Goshen, they may 
remain there. (They specified Goshen because as the Midrash records, the Pharaoh of 
Abraham's time had presented Goshen to Sarah.) This might also be Haamek Davar's under¬ 
standing of the text as well. 

[Moreover, there are some commentators who suggest that Zoan is to be identified with 
Raameses; see comm, to Numb. 13:22]. 
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47 settle your father and your brothers. Let them settle in 
7 the region of Goshen, and if you know that there are 

capable men among them, appoint them as 
chamberlains over the livestock that belongs to me." 

7 Then Joseph brought Jacob, his father, and 
presented him to Pharaoh, and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 


b*n nt{/K, accomplished woman; in that 
context, too, it certainly does not refer 
to a military or powerful woman 
(Shaarei Aharon). 

According to Chizkuni, b?n does 
mean, even in our context, powerful 
men, since shepherds must be powerful 
to ward off wild beasts and robbers. 

njpn nty onnlcn - 

[And] appoint them [as] 
chamberlains over the livestock that 
belongs to me. 

I.e. # over my sheep (Rashi). 

[As noted above, sheep was raised in 
Egypt, but not for food. See 46:34 for 
this and other opinions.] 

According to Ibn Ezra njpn, 
livestock, refers to the royal herds 
of horses and mules [used for 
military purposes.] 

Ibn Caspi suggests that the 
meaning of rqpn is livestock 
chamberlains , that is, chamberlains 
over the shepherds — certainly a 
position reflecting the dignity of 
Joseph's brothers. 

Cf. Rashbam: People worthy of 
power and authority. 

The Torah does not record 
whether or not they accepted this 
duty. It is probable that they did not 
inasmuch as they were trying to 
maintain a humble posture (Sechel 
Tov). 

7. Joseph presents Jacob to Phar¬ 
aoh. 

T*3* n^jp-ni* K3!3 - Then 
Joseph brought Jacob his father. 

Joseph meant to reflect hdnor on 
himself by his venerable father's 


obvious distinction (Sechel Tov). 

Note the use of the more honorable term 
brought, used here, rather than 
took, used in the case of his brothers in v. 2 
(R' Hirsch). 

nV*i9 irrppjj!] — And presented 
him to Pharaoh. 

Here, too, as in v. 2 above, the 
passage literally reads and he stood 
him up before Pharaoh. While the 
idiomatic meaning in both verses is 
he presented, different Hebrew 
verbs for stood up are used. In u. 2 
the verb is used, while here the 
verb is my. 

R' Hirsch perceives the verb my 
in our passage to denote a dignified 
standing "on equal footing" before 
Pharaoh. Jacob is a spiritual prince 
on earth and meets Pharaoh as an 
equal by blessing him in greeting. 

Following the Mesorah, 
[traditional spelling as found in 
Torah Scrolls], according to which 
inmyi] is spelled 'defectively' 
[without the 1 after the n], Baal 
HaTurim perceives to the contrary 
that Jacob's standing here was 
'defective.' He was extremely old 
and Joseph had to support him. 

nV?9“n^ — And Jacob 

blessed Pharaoh. 

'Blessed' here denotes a greeting 
of peace as is customary with all 
who occasionally present them¬ 
selves before kings (Rashi). 

Rashi pursues this interpretation because 
Jacob is described as blessing Pharaoh twice 
— here and in u. 10. Therefore he construes 
the 'blessing' in the first instance to denote 
greeting, whereas in the second instance he 
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interprets it in its usual sense of blessing 
(Divrei David). 

Comp. 33:11 where Rashi explains that 
the term blessing used in instances of 
meeting someone has the sense of greeted 
[and he cites our passage); in old French: 
saluer [ = salute], See also Haksav v ’ aKab- 
batah to 32:30. Radak interprets si. ’arly, 
citing II Kings 4:29 where “p3 also aans 
greet rather than bless. 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi that 'bless¬ 
ing' in this passage refers to salutation, in¬ 
asmuch as it is not royal protocol for a com¬ 
moner to greet a king, as the Sages have said 
[Shabbos 69a]: 'May a servant greet his 
master?' Rather, it refers to an actual bless¬ 
ing, since it is customary for the old and the 
pious, when they appear before kings, to 
bless them with wealth and a glorious reign. 
Similarly we find [/ Kings 1:31): Let my lord 
king David reign forever. Upon departing, 
Jacob blessed him again [v. 10] in order to 
take permission to leave. 

The commentates respond to Ramban's 
criticism by emphasizing that Rashi does not 
suggest that Jacob greeted Pharaoh the way 
one would greet his comrade, but the way 
one greets royalty. That is why Rashi was 
careful to write 'as is customary with all who 
occasionally present themselves before 
kings' rather than 'before comrades' (Miz- 
rachi; Gur Aryeh). 

6 . MV ’J3’ mp3 — How many 
years have you lived? [lit. How 
many are the days of the years of 


your life ?] 111 

The manner in which Pharaoh 
phrased the question reflects the 
very deep impression that Jacob 
made on him, for Pharaoh spoke of 
both days and years. Pharaoh un¬ 
derstood that every single day in the 
life of a great man is important and 
productive — and Jacob was ob¬ 
viously a very great man (R' Hirsch) 

What prompted Pharaoh to ask 
Jacob this question is discussed by 
Ramban in v. 9 below.w 

9. In his reply Jacob draws a 
distinction. 'You ask about the days 
of the years of my life. My life has 
not been significant; I have so¬ 
journed on earth 130 years' (R' 
Hirsch). 

njip riKpi rru/btf nian vy ’p? — 

The years [lit. the days of the years] 
of my sojourns have been a 
hundred and thirty years. 121 

The days that I have lived as a “U, 
stranger, alien have totalled 130 
years, for I have been a stranger in 
other people's lands all my life 
(Rashi). 

As R' Bachya notes, Jacob did not 


1. The Midrash records that Og, who was Pharaoh's friend, was present when Jacob was 
presented to Pharaoh. [According to tradition, Og was Abraham's contemporary and enjoyed 
exceptional longevity. He fell in battle against the Israelites in the last days of Moses' life.) 
Pharaoh turned to Og and said, 'Had you not once told me that Abraham was a sterile mule 
who could not bear offspring? Yet, here is his grandson with 70 other descendants!' 

'It is impossible!' Og answered. 'This man is very old; it must be Abraham himself.' 

It was then that Pharaoh asked Jacob his age and his reply established that he was indeed 
Jacob. 

Og tried to cast an Evil Eye upon them, but the Holy One Blessed is He, rebuked him and 
informed him that for having this desire, Og would one day be slain by a descendant of Jacob. 


2. From the chronological detail of Jacob's age at this juncture the Sages in Megillah 17a 
deduce that Jacob had spent fourteen years in the Academy of Eber before proceeding to 
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47 8 Pharoah said to Jacob, "How many years have you 

8-9 lived?" 9 Jacob answered Pharaoh , "The years of my 

sojourns have been a hundred and thirty years. Few 
and bad have been the years of my life, and they have 
not attained the lifespans of my forefathers in the days 


echo Pharaoh and say 'the years of 
my life ' but 'the years of my so¬ 
journs/ that is, the days that I was a 
stranger on this earthly world were 
130 years. Such is the way of the 
righteous who regard themselves 
merely as transient strangers in this 
world. 

”n ’iip , D'| vn D’jni uyn — Few and 
bad have been the years [lit. days of 
the years} of my life. 

The times that I can really call my 
life , the days when I really ac¬ 
complished all that I should have, 
were few and they were D’y*}, bitter 
and full of anxiety. I had to carry 
out my life's mission in unhap¬ 
piness (R' Hirsch). 

Even the few 'happy' years I ex¬ 
perienced were marred by evil and 
misfortune (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

As Sforno observes, years of suf¬ 
fering are not termed years of liv¬ 
ing. Therefore Jacob emphasized 
that the days of the years of his so¬ 
journs totaled a hundred-thirty. 

Thus, most commentators perceive 
few in the qualitative sense to intimate 
the years Jacob truly lived, rather than 
existed. 

Radak takes it in the quantitative 
sense referring to the total number of 
years of Jacob's life, and asks: How 


could he call his years few; did he then 
know how long he would live? — 
Rather, because of all he suffered he felt 
feeble and knew he could not expect to 
live too much longer. [He lived to the 
age of 147.] 

What prompted Pharaoh to ask 
Jacob his age, and why was Jacob's 
response a complaining one7 

Jacob had white hair and ap¬ 
peared very old to Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh therefore asked Jacob's age 
implying that he had never seen so 
old-looking a man in his entire 
kingdom. 

Then Jacob answered that he was 
130 years old — which was young in 
comparison with the ages his 
ancestors had attained — but he 
aged prematurely because he had 
experienced much trouble and vicis¬ 
situde during his life. Thus, he did 
not mean to complain but to explain 
his premature aging (Rashbam; 
Ramban). 

[However, see another view in 
the footnote on next page that Jacob 
was reprimanded for complaining 
to Pharaoh.] 

□PVVilJp— And they have not at¬ 
tained the lifespans [lit. the days of 


Laban. See 'Chronological Deductions' on p. 1173. 

Briefly, according to the relevant data, Jacob should have been 116 years old at this point. 
(Jacob was 63 years old when he received the blessings and fled + 14 years spent with Laban 
until Joseph was born + 30 years, Joseph's age when he became ruler of Egypt + 7 years of 
abundance + 2 years of famine*116) yet Jacob, by his own admission, was now 130 years! 

— The 14 year discrepancy was those unrecorded years that Jacob spent in the Academy of 
Eber after leaving his father ert route to Laban. 

Accordingly, although it emerges that Jacob was away from his father a total of thirty-six 
years (14 years of study and 22 years with Laban), the fourteen years of Torah study were 
meritorious, and Jacob was punished only for the 22 years with Laban. His punishment was 
the absence of Joseph for a similar period of twenty-two years. 
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the years of the lives] of my 
forefathers in the days of their so¬ 
journs ^ 

How could Jacob have said this? 
He could still equal their longevity 
and might even outlive them! 
Rather, Jacob was intimating, as 
noted above, that regardless of how 
old he appeared, he still had not 
reached their lifespans [Abraham 
had lived to 175; Isaac to 130]; his 
suffering aged him prematurely 
(Ramban; see above). 

Most commentators, however, 
perceive the qualitative rather than 
quantitative implication of this 
statement: 

And they have not attained — in 
happiness (Rashi). 

— My life is not comparable to 
the lives of my fathers. They lived 
more in the sense that every day of 
their existence was living, and they 
were able to carry out their missions 
under cheerful conditions. Jacob 
was modestly assessing the qualita¬ 
tive paucity of his life (R' Hirsch). 

Although my forefathers, too, 
were strangers in foreign lands. 


they nevertheless enjoyed many 
years of trouble-free living, even in 
exile, but my years as a stranger 
were not comparably free of travail. 

10. Kyn nin§ n* apjn 
n}n9 — Then Jacob blessed Phar¬ 
aoh, and left Pharaoh's presence. 

Jacob blessed him and asked per¬ 
mission to depart, as is the custom 
of all who take their leave of high 
officials (Rashi; Ramban similarly). 

[Comp. / Kings 8:66: On the 
eighth day he [Solomon] sent the 
people away; they blessed the king 
and went to their tents, etc.] 

Rashi continues, citing Tanchu- 
ma Naso: What was the blessing 
with which he blessed him? — That 
the Nile should rise at his approach 
[lit. at his feet] — the overflowing 
Nile being the symbol of Egypt's 
fertility, for Egypt is not irrigated 
by rain, but by the Nile. [It was 
because the Nile did not overflow 
and irrigate the land for two years 
that there was a famine in Egypt 
(Maskil I'David).] Jacob's blessing 
was fulfilled, and from that moment 


1. Jacob is punished for his complaint. 

The Sages maintain that the Holy One Blessed is He is much more exacting when judging 
the righteous and demands a scrupulous accounting for their actions. Accordingly, Jacob was 
held to account for bemoaning his lot to Pharoah. 

Thus, when Jacob complained how 'few and bad' his days were, God upbraided him and 
said, T saved you from Esau and Laban, and returned Dinah and Joseph to you, yet you com¬ 
plain about My Ways!' 

'By your life! Your years will indeed not number those of your forefathers, just as you have 
said. Your father Isaac lived 180 years; 33 years will be deducted from your years cor¬ 
esponding to the 33 words in those two verses' (Daas Zekeinim; Midrash; Chizkurti). 

(Another reason for Jacob's "premature" death is offered in v. 28 below.] 
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47 of their sojourns." 10 Then Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and 
11-12 left Pharaoh's presence. 

11 So Joseph settled his father and his brothers and 
he gave them a possession in the land of Egypt in the 
best part of the land, in the region of Rameses, as 
Pharaoh had commanded. 12 Joseph sustained his 
father and his brothers and all of his father's 
household with food according to the children. 


whenever Pharaoh approached the 
Nile it overflowed and irrigated the 
land [as it used to before the onset 
of the famine ( Maskil VDavid).] 

[Thus, as a result of Jacob's bless¬ 
ing, the famine came to an end after 
only two years, instead of the seven 
years foretold by Joseph. (See 
comm, to v. 18 below).] 

11. Joseph settles his family in 
Rameses. 

onyn yitj? njnt$ on 1 ? — [And] 
he gave them a possession in the 
land of Egypt. 

He settled them as full-fledged 
citizens, providing them with 
houses, fields, vineyards, and per¬ 
manent property (Ramban). 

opjpjn y*5Kn ap'na — In the 

best part of the land, in the region 
of Rameses. 

Rameses was part of Goshen 
(Rashi). 

[This city, according to some, is the 
same as Dtpnjn, Raamses mentioned in 
Exodus 1:11.(Note the vocalization un¬ 
der the V; in our verse, it is y, whereas in 
Exodus it is y.) It was first named later, 
during the reign of Rameses II, who is 
considered by some to have been the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, but the 
Torah uses that name now for the sake 
of clarity. Others such as Ibn Ezra 
maintain that inasmuch as Rameses 
here is vowelized differently from the 
city in Exodus it is not to be identified 
with it. See comm, to Exod. 1:22. 


Targum Yonasan identifies both names 
with Pelusium, a city at the extreme 
northeast of the Nile delta.] 

ninp rqy — As Pharaoh had 
commanded. 

— In v. 6 above (Ramban). 

Akeidas Yitzchak observes that 
the Torah purposely mentions this 
to emphasize that the settling of 
Joseph's family as full-fledged 
property-holders, was specifically 
by royal command. Therefore, their 
subsequent oppression and enslave¬ 
ment was criminal, since a royal 
decree conferring rights cannot be 
annulled. 

12. ’pb nrtb — Pood [lit. bread] 
according to the children. 

That is, according to the in¬ 
dividual needs of all the members of 
their households (Rashi). 

I.e., in sufficient quantity for their 
needs. The phrase ' according to the 
children' is employed because children 
scatter and waste; thus the passage 
implies that Joseph supplied them with 
enough bread even to compensate for 
the wastefulness of their little ones. 
Rashi capsuiizes this thought in his 
comment by referring to the 'needs of 
all the members of their households' 
(Mizrachi). 

Sforno maintains, however, that 
the implication of our passage is 
that although Joseph could have 
provided them with an abundant 
amount of rations, this verse em- 
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phasizes that he gave them only the 
amount required for their minimum 
needs, since it would have been in¬ 
sensitive to act otherwise when the 
rest of the land was suffering 
famine. Cf. Taanis 11a: "When the 
community is in trouble let not a 
man say, 'I will go to my house and 
I will eat and drink and all will be 
well with me/ 

According to various interpreta¬ 
tions advanced by Rambart in his 
comm, to v. 18 below, this passage 
is describing either how Joseph 
sustained his family during the 
remainder of the famine, or more 
generally throughout all the follow¬ 
ing years of his life — even after 
Jacob's death, as indicated in 50:21 
below. 

13. Joseph's agrarian policy. 

According to Rashi, the follow¬ 
ing narrative occurred before Jacob 
arrived in Egypt. The Torah now 
resume its narrative of the begin¬ 
ning of the famine. 

[As emphasized often, the Torah 
is not a history book and it need not 
necessarily describe events in the 
chronological order of their occur¬ 
rence. The following verses are a 
case in point. Following the Mid- 
rashic chronology, the famine 
ended when Jacob blessed Pharaoh 
(v. 10 ; see v. 19 below). Since it is 
clear that Jacob arrived in the sec¬ 
ond year of the famine, the follow¬ 
ing account which, as is evident 
from v. 18, spans two years, must 
have preceded his arrival, and hap¬ 


pened in the first year of the 
famine. Sequentially, therefore, it 
follows chapter 41, and parallels the 
events in chapter 42.] 

Ibn Ezra and Rambart view the 
chronology differently, and their 
opinions will be cited in the com¬ 
mentary below. 

-iw? aynn p* Dtfb] 

— Now there was no bread in all the 
earth for the famine was very 
severe. 

[Whether the term ynKn means 
earth or land is discussed above in 
41:57. It refers either to the three 
countries adjacent to Egypt, as 
Ramban following the Mid rash in¬ 
terprets it, or, according to the 
Talmud, Pesachim 119a, the 
reference is to the whole world.] 

The reference here is to the 
market places and private homes, 
which lacked bread; there was an 
abundance of grain, however, in 
Pharaoh's royal granaries which 
had been stored away by Joseph 
during the preceding seven years of 
abundance (R' Shmuel ben Chofni). 

'asn jyja onyn ynrj nbni 

And the land of Egypt and 
the land of Canaan became weary 
from the hunger. 

Egypt and Canaan are mentioned 
because they are central to the nar¬ 
rative {Ramban). 

The translation became weary follows 
Rashi who explains that this is the meaning 
of the term n'jpi} which is synonymous with 
nicbn] [although both are from different 
roots: nnb and hk 5 respectively); this is as 
Onkelos renders it. Related to this word is 
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47 13 Now there was no bread in all the earth for the 

13-15 famine was very severe. The land of Egypt and the 

land of Canaan became weary from hunger. 14 Joseph 
gathered all the money that was to be found in the land 
of Egypt and in the land of Canaan through the provi¬ 
sions which they were purchasing, and Joseph brought 
the money into Pharaoh's palace. 15 And when the 


Proverbs 26:18: D’pt rriVrr (which 

Rashi renders: like a fatigued person who 
throws firebrands], 

[Radak and R' Saadiah render similarly. 
See also comm, to and they became 

wearied, above 19:11.) 

According to M enachem ben Seruk, 
this word, as well as the word in 
ProDerbs, signifies madness, and our 
passage depicts how the Egyptians 
became insane from the deprivation 
caused by the famine. 

Historical descriptions of similar 
famines in Egypt give an idea of the 
frightening suffering from which 
Joseph spared the country. A witness to 
a Middle Eastern famine wrote, 'The 
consumption of human flesh became so 
commonplace that it no longer aston¬ 
ished anyone. The route from Syria to 
Egypt resembled a vast field strewn 
with corpses' (R' Munk). 

i4. to nw’ - v? 1 ?:) - 

[And] Joseph gathered all the 

money that was to be found in the 
land of Egypt and in the land of Ca¬ 
naan. 

But the inhabitants of other more 
distant lands did not come to Egypt, 
either because the distance was too 
great or perhaps the famine was not 
so severe there (Rashbam). 

Since only a little money was left 
by then, the appropriate verb 
is upb, which denotes gleaning in 
small quantities (HaRechasim 
leBik'ah). 


orr-upK TW3 - Through 
the provisions which they were 
purchasing. 

I.e v for which they were paying 
him money (Rashi). [Rashi is thus 
clarifying that is a verb 

meaning purchasing; comp. 41:56.] 

Actually, the farmers themselves had 
contributed the grain during the years 
of plenty when Joseph stored it in royal 
granaries [41:48-49]. Why, then, were 
they now forced to pay for it? 

Ramban in 41:48 suggests two pos¬ 
sibilities: Joseph bought the grain from 
them when market prices were low due 
to the abundance and sold it back when 
prices were high due to the famine. Or 
possibly Pharaoh had originally taken it 
from them by force and now charged 
them for it by claiming that the food 
was preserved only by his foresight, as 
otherwise it would have been squan¬ 
dered or become rotten. 

ning rurg cipgrrn# qpi** ton - 
'And Joseph brought the money into 
Pharaoh's palace [i.e., treasury 
(Targum Y onasan)]. 

In a monarchy such as Egypt's, 
the king was synonymous with the 
State and the money was held by 
him personally (Alshich). 

This is recorded to show how 
loyally Joseph served in his role. He 
faithfully gave all the proceeds to 
the king who trusted him, and did 
not exploit his position to enrich 


1. As noted in the footnote on p. 1816, the Providential Master Plan called for Egypt to amass 
aH this wealth. This constituted the foretold 'great wealth' (15:14) which the Israelites would 
take along — more than two centuries later — when they left Egypt. Thanks to these riches, R' 
Munk points out, the Tabernacle with its sumptuous interior, could be constructed in 

the middle of the desert. 
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himself by secretly hoarding money 
for himself by sending it to Canaan. 
As the narrative teaches us, Joseph 
even purchased all the farm land of 
Egypt for the monarch, and even 
the bodies of the Egyptians. 
Through his efforts, he was es¬ 
teemed even by the populace "for it 
is God Who causes those who fear 
Him to prosper" (Ramban). 

15. n^ 1 oriyt? n#n c\psn ntv] 

]VJ3 — And when the money was 
exhausted from the land of Egypt 
and from the land of Canaan. 

All the money was not used up at 
the same time. The poor obviously 
used up their money before the rich. 
Our passage accordingly speaks of 
the time when even the money of 
the rich was depleted (Tur). 

According to the Midrash, how¬ 
ever, Joseph was endowed with a 
prophetic spirit whereby he knew 
how much money each applicant 
had. He charged the rich high 
prices, and the poor low prices. The 
result was that both the rich and 
poor ran out of money at the same 
time. 

The Torah specifically adds that 
the money was also used up in Ca¬ 
naan, because this was the basis of 
the Egyptians' argument to Joseph 


in the following verses. When they 
came to Joseph they argued that 
since there was no more money left 
even in Canaan, there was no pur¬ 
pose in hoarding the grain since no 
other buyers could possibly apply 
for it. Therefore, 'why should we 
die in your presence? The money 
has been used up, and by with¬ 
holding the grain you will cause our 
death in vain, inasmuch as the food 
will remain in your hands and no 
one else has the means to buy it' 
(Ramban). 

itoK 1 ? qpV'b# win — All 

the Egyptians [lit. and all of Egypt) 
came to Joseph saying. 

^13 mo) n>?bi onb ubvgn — Give 
us bread ; [and] why should we die 
in your presence. 

Give us bread — do not insist on 
selling it. Why should you be the 
cause of our dying right in your 
presence? What benefit would the 
country have if we die and the food 
remains! (Alshich). 

DDK ’3 — For the money is 

gone. 

— And if you do not make food 
available it will remain in your pos¬ 
session unsold, since no one has the 
money to buy it (Ramban). 
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47 money was exhausted from the land of Egypt and from 
16-17 the land of Canaan, all the Egyptians came to Joseph 

saying "Give us bread; why should we die in your 
presence? — forthe money is gone!” 16 And Joseph 
said, "Bring your livestock and / will provide for you 
in return for your livestock if the money is gone ." 17 So 
they brought their livestock to Joseph, and Joseph gave 
them bread in return for the horses, for the flocks of 
sheep, for the herds of cattle, and for the donkeys; thus 
he provided them with bread for all their livestock dur¬ 


ing that year. 

[The implication is: Why should 
we be forced to die of starvation just 
because we have used up all of our 
money ; we have possessions which 
we can barter!] 

16. Joseph's proposal to barter 
livestock for food. 

W DTO*? ... 

— Bring your livestock, and / will 
provide for you in return for your 
livestock if the money is gone. 

[This was all part of Joseph's 
master plan — to impoverish the 
• Egyptians, and make them totally 
dependent upon the king. His argu¬ 
ment was: To give you bread is not 
within my power. However, if it is 
indeed as you say that the money is 
used up, then bring me your cattle 
and I will barter them for food. If 
you still have livestock you have no 
right to ask for charity.] 

Joseph used the expression, 7/ 
the money is gone,' because he 
doubted it and therefore asked for 
their cattle; a man will give up his 
money sooner then his livestock 
(Haamek Davar). 

The translation of rqpp as livestock fol¬ 
lows the familiar understanding of the term. 
Literally, it means possessions [from mp, 
possess or acquire] in general, but it is usual¬ 
ly applied to livestock and real property, and 


in certain contexts, to domestic animals 
(Ralbag; Haamek Davar). 

17. nai nrf? qpl’ pv] — 

And Joseph gave them bread [in 
return] for the horses, [and] for the 
flocks of sheep, [and] for the herds 
of cattle, and for the donkeys. 

Joseph took horses first since 
they were the most valuable 
animals; Egypt was renowned for 
its horses (R' Hirsch). 

Kin* n^3 on 1 ?? 

— Thus he provided [lit. led] them 
with bread [in exchange] for all 
their livestock during that year. 

He provided, literally he led them 
little by little. He gave them just 
enough to sustain them, as is right 
in time of famine. As the Sages say 
[Taanis 11a]: 'He who starves 
himself in years of famine escapes 
unnatural death.' Furthermore, as 
physicians note, excessive indul¬ 
gence after a period of hunger leads 
to fatal consequences (Sforno). 

Kirin n^3 — During that year. 

— Following Rashi and the 
Midrash [according to whom this 
narrative reverts to the beginning of 
the famine (see prefatory comm, to 
v. 13)], the reference is to the first 
year of the famine. 
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According to Sforno [essentially 
following Ramban and others — see 
below — the narrative is sequential¬ 
ly in order, and] the reference is to 
the sixth year of the famine. 

[The above views are discussed in 
the following verse.] 

16. Joseph sustains the Egyptians 
in exchange for their land. 

rvawn — In the next [lit. sec¬ 
ond] year. 

The second year of the famine 
[see prefatory comm, to v. 13]. 

<*5 The end of the famine 

Although Joseph had said to his 
brothers [45:6]: There will yet be 
five years when there will be no 
plowing or sowing, as soon as Jacob 
came to Egypt a blessing came with 
him; they began to sow, and the 
famine came to an end [see v. 10 
above). This is derived from Tosefta 
Sotah 10:9. [This reference to the 
second year refers to the second 
year of the famine, which coincided 
with the arrival of Jacob, who came 
to Egypt in the famine's second year 
(above 45:6). Since the famine had 
ended as a result of Jacob's blessing, 
the populace begged Joseph for seed 
with which to sow the land again (v. 
19).] (Rashi here and to u. 19 s.v. 
jnj ini, Cf. Bereishis Rabbah 89:9). 

Ramban elaborates on the interpreta¬ 
tion that the famine ended after only 
two years. He explains that this pre¬ 


mature ending of the famine did not 
cause people to doubt the wisdom or 
veracity of Joseph who had interpreted 
Pharaoh's dream as an omen of seven 
years, of famine. Possibly the famine 
continued in Canaan for the full seven 
years, but in Egypt, Jacob went down to 
the Nile in the presence of Pharaoh and 
all the Egyptians and everyone saw the 
Nile rise as soon as he approached it. 
They all attributed the premature 
ending of the famine to Jacob's blessing 
and merit, not as an adverse reflection 
on Joseph's wisdom. 

However, another difficulty remains. 
If the famine lasted only two years, it 
emerges that Pharaoh's dream - was not 
true since it only revealed the seven- 
year decree to him, but not what would 
actually happen during those years! 

To this, Ramban cites the continua¬ 
tion of the Tosefta in Sotah [mentioned 
in part by Rashi ] that as soon as Jacob 
died the famine resumed. Similarly we 
find in Sifre Eikev *38 that In the view 
of R' Yose, Jacob's blessing to PhaTaoh 
was that the famine should cease — 
which indeed happened — and it 
resumed after Jacob died [to Complete 
the last five of the pre-ordained seven 
years]. This was why it was necessary 
for Joseph to assure his brothers Again 
after his father's death that he would 
sustain them (50:21). Since the famine 
had resumed, Joseph used the term 
sustenance \ n the sense that he used it in 
45:11: providing nourishment in times 
of famine. 111 Thus, the remaining five 
years were completed. [See 50:21.) 

Ibn Ezra mentions the Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that the famine ended in the 


1. The Sifre continues its discussion of R' Yosei's statement that as soon as Jacob died the 
famine — which had ceased — resumed again for five more years. 

R' Shimon says: It is not a sanctification of God's Name for the words of the righteous to be 
effective only as long as they lived and then be removed after their death. [Accordingly, 
Jacob's blessing of plenty should have survived him, and the famine should not have resumed 
after his death.) 

R' Eleazar the son of R' Shimon said: I accept the opinion of R' Yosei rather than that of my 
father, for it is indeed a sanctification of God's Name for there to be a blessing in the world for 
as long as the righteous are alive, and for the blessing to be removed from it upon their depar¬ 
ture! 
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47 ia And when that year ended, they came to him in 
18 the next year and said to him, "INe will not withhold 

from my lord that with the money and flocks of cattle 


merit of Jacob. However, in line with 
the literal implication of the narrative he 
suggests that the two years of barter 
recounted in these verses occurred after 
Jacob's arrival. Since Jacob arrived after 
two years of the famine, a total of four 
years are now accounted for, leaving 
three more years of famine. As evi¬ 
denced by the fact that the Egyptians re¬ 
quested seed for sowing — something 
they would not have requested had the 
famine still been raging in full strength 
— we can assume that the last three 
years of the total of seven, were not as 
severe as the first four. Presumably, 
there was some vegetation as a result of 
their sowing during the following three 
years^ 

Ramban dismisses this interpretation 
inasmuch as Pharaoh's dream gave no 
hint of different degrees in the severity 
of the famine; had there been such a 
difference, the Torah would have men¬ 
tioned it. 

Ramban concludes by discussing the 
literal sense [p'shat] of the narrative 
[i.e., the meaning indicated by the 
words of the Text itself — which does 
not specify that the famine ended after 
^ ^its second year]. Verse 14, which 
describes Joseph's collecting all the 
money in the region, refers to a period 
spanning the first five years of the 
famine, for how is it possible for all the 
money and cattle to have been ex¬ 
hausted in one year? Rather, their 
money lasted for five years and since 
nothing exceptional occurred during 
this period, the Torah treats it in one 
sweep by summarily relating how 
Joseph gathered up the money and 
brought it to Pharaoh. [It was, of 
course, during this period — in the se¬ 
cond year of the famine as indicated in 
45:6 — that Jacob came to Egypt.] 
Verses 15-17 refer to the sixth year of 
the famine when Joseph bartered food 
for cattle. Accordingly, the reference in 
our verse to n^tpri the 'second' 

year, refers to the year following the 


sixth year — the year under discussion 
— that is, the seventh year, when the 
Egyptians begged Joseph to buy their 
bodies and land in exchange for feeding 
them during that seventh year. Because 
the land would belong to Pharaoh, they 
argued, Joseph should give them seed so 
the land would not be desolate, for they 
knew that the seven years of famine 
were about to end and they would again 
plant and reap. 

[Maasei Hashem disagrees with Ramban's 
argument that the money would not have 
been depleted in only one year, but would 
have lasted five years. He observes that most 
small farmers are poor and would not have 
had the resources to last beyond that one 
year] 

Chizkuni also interprets that the 
events are sequentially related and the 
chronology is as follows: 

Year 1 and 2: Beginning of Famine; 

End of year 2: Jacob arrives; 

Year 3: Joseph collects all the money 

[u. 14]; 

Year 4: Joseph sustains the Egyptians 
in exchange for their livestock [u. 17]; 

Year 5: Joseph sustains them in ex¬ 
change for their land [us. 18-20]; 

Year 6: Joseph sustains them in ex¬ 
change for their bodies [u. 25]; 

Year 7: Joseph provides them with 
seed for sowing. The famine then ended 
and they reaped a harvest for the first 
time since the famine began. (Comp. 
Radak; Abarbanel; Malbim). 

Sforno, as noted, similarly interprets 
that the 'second year' mentioned in this 
verse refers to the year following the 
one in which the money was depleted, 
that is, the seventh and final year of the 
famine. 

mptM c]p^n on-nK ’3 ’fn?? 

rnpn^n — We will not with¬ 
hold from my lord [i.e., our lord; 
the collective singular is used here], 
that with the money and flocks of 
cattle having been exhausted to my 
lord. 
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The idiomatic implication of Kb 
irt3J is: We would not dare with- 

■■mi 

hold anything from you; there is 
simply nothing left to hide and the 
following proposal is made out of 
sincere desperation (Akeidah ; 
Chizkuni; Abarbanel). 

Rashi comments that the idiomatic expres¬ 
sion DK -, 3 is synonymous with iy/x ’3. [See 
Rashi to 24:33 where he similarly notes that 
dx ny is synonymous with "Upx ny. See also 
footnote 18:15 where it is noted that in cer¬ 
tain contexts the word 'O is also synonymous 
with ny/x. Mizrachi is uncomfortable with 
the fact that following this interpretation the 
word ty/K is superfluous, and the phrase 
could just as well have read on '*3. Our 
translation that with follows the comment of 
Gut Aryeh who implicitly renders the sense 
to be "lyJxg ’3 (Cf. Levush). Gur Aryeh, R' 
Shmuel ben Chofni and Ibn Janach suggest 
that the thrust of most commentators is to 
emphasize that the use of DX in such contexts 
does not mean if but is idiomatic. See Ribag 
Shoresh DX; Machberes Menachem s.v. DX. 
Comp, also DK ’3 in 40:14 where the context 
causes Rashi to offer another interpretation 
of the phrase. 

Alternatively, some interpret the 
phrase dk 'S, following as it does the 
word *b, not, to mean but indeed. It 
implies: We would not insist that we 
used up our money if it were not true — 
but indeed the money and cattle had 
been consigned to my lord. Compare the 
similar usage above in 15:4; 32:27; 
32:29. Shaarei Aharon suggests that 
since this interpretation in our context 
would require that too many words be 
elliptically added to our verse, Rashi 
preferred the translation he advanced. 

However, Sforrto perceives the mean¬ 
ing of DK more literally as if. He ex¬ 
plains the passage as implying: We are 


not withholding from my lord the fact 
that indeed we have more cattle, but 
even if it were true that everything was 
depleted it would be improper for you 
to let us die ... 

The latter part of the phrase 
literally reads: ... there has been 
used up the money and the flocks of 
cattle to my lord. The passage is 
clearly elliptic. Rashi takes both the 
money and the flocks of cattle as the 
subjects of have been used up and 
explains the elliptic connotation of 
the passage to mean: ' The money 
and the flocks of cattle have been 
used up and everything has now 
come into my lord's hands.' [That 
the verb Dig, used up, is in the 
singular —instead of the plural mil 
— is no contradiction inasmuch as 
Hebrew verbs often employ the 
singular in the collective sense.] 
Our translation have been ex¬ 
hausted follows Rashi's exegesis. 

Others divide the subjects and in¬ 
terpret: ... that the money has been 
used up, and the flocks of cattle 
have come into my lord's 
possession. 

lannvoK ^nba biK N»ab "ik^j Kb 
liniplKl — Nothing is left before my 
lord but our bodies and our land. 

I.e., nothing is left that we could 
offer our lord ... (Sechel Tov). 

The expression DK ’nba [lit. ex¬ 
cept if] is idiomatic. The word ’Jibs 
sometimes means Kb, not. dk ’nba 
therefore means DK Kb which ac¬ 
cording to Rashi is an inversion of 
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47 having been exhausted to my lord, nothing is left 
19 before my lord but our bodies and our land. 19 Why 

should we die before your eyes, both we and our land? 
Acquire us and our land for bread; and we — with our 
land — will become serfs to Pharaoh; and provide seed 
so that we may live and not die, and the land will not 


Kb DK, if not. The meaning of the 
passage accordingly is: nothing re¬ 
mains if not [i.e., except for] our 
bodies. The commentators to Rashi 
note that the thrust of his commen¬ 
tary, here, as above [s.v. DK“‘3], is to 
negate mistranslating DK in its other 
sense of if. 

19. _ oi un3K'Q3 WvV mnj n$b 

iirnjiK — Why should we die before 
your eyes, both we and our land? 

What possible benefit could you 
gain from seeing us die? (Sechel 
Tov). 

Do not wonder that the term 
death is used in connection with 
land; comp, the opposite connota¬ 
tion in Nehemiah 9:6: and You give 
"life" to them all [i.e. to the 
heavens, earth and seas mentioned 
in that verse] (Ibn Ezra). 

Radak, B'chor Shor, R' Meyu- 
chas and Ralbag similarly observe 
that land 'dies' when it is laid waste 
and neither plowed nor worked to 
yield produce. 

Dribs lanjjiK'nKI unlicrnp — Ac¬ 
quire us and our land [in exchange] 
for bread. 

Then we will become your serfs, 
and you will be responsible to feed 
us in return for our labor (Haamek 
Davar). 

Acquire us as serfs, and our land 
to become tax-yielding royal prop¬ 
erty (Chizkuni; Ralbag). 

nin? 1 ? unijiiji 131751$ rvnoi - 

And we — with our land — will 
become serfs to Pharaoh [lit. let us 


and our land become servants to 
Pharaoh ]. 

Technically it is only the people 
['we'] who will become 'servants' to 
Pharaoh; servitude does not apply 
to land, although in Talmudic usage 
we find the term TiDyi?/ [subjection 
(in the sense of pledge or security)] 
applied to ypnp, land. The sense of 
the passage, then, as I interpret it is: 
We will be slaves, and our land — 
possessions. Comp, the Talmud's 
[Sanhedrin 44a] interpretation of 
Joshua 7:24 where the subjects in 
the verse are not treated as a group, 
but individually (R ' Shmuel b. 
Chofni; see also R ' Saadiah). 

Cf. Sifra to Lev. 10:14 and Rashi there. 
See also R' Yishmael's Hermeneutic rule No. 
20 (printed in beginning of Mossad Harav 
Kook ed. of Midrash HaGadol, Bereishis). 
This concept is discussed fully in Green- 
baum's note on this passage in his ed. of R' 
Shmuel b. Chofni. 

yipm — [And] provide seed 
[grain]. 

With which to sow the land, for, 
as noted above, they had seen that 
the Nile again overflowed as a result 
of Jacob's blessing. If they could 
begin planting the famine would be 
over [see Rashi above]. 

According to Ramban and 
Sforno, this occurred in the seventh 
year when it was common know¬ 
ledge that the famine would end, 
and they were acting in anticipation 
of this. 

rmaj tcbi rpnji — So that we may 
live and not die. 

With the end of the famine at 
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hand, the seed would assure their 
survival since the following season 
would yield crops if they planted 
now. 

Life in the sense of physical sur¬ 
vival was the most they could now 
hope for; since their freedom had 
been forfeited they could no longer 
live a full, satisfaction-filled life. 
The implication then of the dual 
phraseology is: "That we may live 
in the sense of not dying," even 
though a life of servitude is not 
called truly living (Haamek Davar; 
Shaarei Aharon). 

Dt^n Kb — And the [farm] 

land will not become desolate. 

[Through lack of cultivation.] 

The Egyptians apparently were 
unaware of the full efficacy of 
Jacob's blessing and they were ap¬ 
prehensive that their 'land would 
become desolate.' The prophet 
Ezekiel paints a very bleak picture 
of what such desolation would 
mean for Egypt [29:8-12] (R' 
Munk). 

The rendering desolate (= njpTpx^) fol¬ 
lows Rash/ who cites Onkelos' render¬ 
ing "inn k^, shall not be unfultivated, 
the word nan being related to the 
Mishnaic term rny/, an unploughed 
field. 

Alternatively: that it not become 
desolate in the sense of losing its inhabi¬ 


tants from starvation. Comp. Ezekiel 
12:19 (R' Shmuel b. Chofni). 

They thus vowed that if Joseph 
agreed to sustain them and provide 
them with seed, they would cultivate it 
and it would never bcome desolate 
(Ramban). 

20. onyn nn’iK’b^nK qyv ip’] 

ninsb — Thus Joseph acquired all 
the [farm] land of Egypt for 
Pharaoh. 

He acquired all the land, even 
courtyards, etc. that were not useful 
for farming (Haamek Davar). 

Although in v. 19 they offered to 
sell themselves also as slaves to 
Pharaoh, we now find that Joseph 
bought only their land, stipulating 
in the following verses that they 
should work it forever as share¬ 
croppers, and pay part of the pro¬ 
duce to Pharaoh as rent (Ramban). 

According to Haamek Davar, the 
reason Joseph did not make slaves 
of them was out of concern for the 
welfare of the State. He wanted 
them to remain self-sustaining and 
not become State wards. And as 
Malbim emphasizes, a ruler must 
always feel responsible for the 
sustenance of his subjects; and it 
would have been wrong for him to 
have bought them as slaves in 
return for bread. 111 


1. Meshech Chochmah similarly observes that as a former slave Joseph could not tolerate the 
notion of one person enslaving another. Therefore, notwithstanding their offer, he did not 
buy them as slaves. He bought only their land, and engaged them as tenants — day workers, as 
it were — earning their bread. Therefore, Joseph says: [t>. 23]: Behold I have bought you this 
day, and your land for Pharaoh ; he meant, / have bought you this day — i.e. to work for me 
temporarily, as 'day workers', as it were, for the duration of the famine; and your land — per- 
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47 become desolate 

20-22 20 Thus Joseph acquired all the land of Egypt for 

Pharaoh, for every Egyptian sold his field because the 
famine had overwhelmed them. And the land became 
Pharaoh's. 21 As for the nation, he resettled it by cities, 
from one end of Egypt's borders to the other. 22 Only 


opio '3 irnty VP* onyp 

nynn — For every Egyptian sold his 
field because the famine had 
overwhelmed them. 

Every Egyptian executed a deed 
of sale for his land and presented it 
to Joseph (Midrash HaGadol). 

ningb yiKn ’HP] — And the land 
became Pharaoh's. 

I.e., acquired by him (Rashi). Not 
only did he reign over the land — 
that was the case even before this 
arrangement — now the land was 
legally owned by him (Mizrachi). 

21 . onyb in* -p?yn oyrrn*i - 

And as for the nation , he resettled it 
by cities [i.e., from city to city]. 

That is, Joseph transferred the 
population from one city to the 
other to establish the monarchy's 
undisputed ownership of the land, 
and commemorate that individuals 
no longer had claim to any property 
they formerly owned. Joseph was 
concerned that each would cling 
tenaciously to his former property, 
and he wanted it absolutely appar¬ 
ent that anyone's association with a 
certain piece of State property was 


at the king's pleasure exclusively 
(Rashi; Radak; Chizkuni; M eshech 
Chochmah). ll] 

Rashbam cites the parallel action 
of Sennacherib [portrayed in Isaiah 
36:16f). In both instances the purpose 
was to prevent the people from claiming 
ownership on the ground of possession. 

R ' Hirsch adds that even in carry¬ 
ing out this general evacuation, 
Joseph executed it wisely. He did 
not move about people haphazard¬ 
ly, for that would have broken 
down the social and community 
structure with harmful effects to 
the nation. Instead, Joseph arranged 
for the residents who had always 
lived together in a region to be 
moved en masse so that they found 
themselves still together with their 
friends in their new environment. 

The translation of DnyV as by cities, 
meaning from city to city, follows 
Rashi. [To express the idea of a transfer 
to the cities would have grammatically 
required the expression D’lyn bit 
(Akeidah).] 

inypnyi onyp'biDi nypi? — From 
one end of Egypt's borders to the 
other [lit. from the end of Egypt's 
border and until its end]. 


manently, for Pharaoh. Thus, the obligation upon the people was only temporary , while the 
acquisition of the land was permanent. 

Similarly, it was to assure that they would not cling to their property that Joseph transfer¬ 
red from city to city [next verse], for since they remained free men, there was no other way to 
make it obvious that Pharaoh now owned their land. 

1. Rashi notes further — citing Chullin 60b — that the Torah had no need to mention this ex¬ 
cept to suggest to us Joseph's lofty purpose in transposing them: He intended to prevent the 
Egyptians from jeering at his Jewish brothers because they were aliens. [That is, since the 
Egyptians themselves now became aliens in different parts of the country — none of them 
remaining as 'old inhabitants' on their own ancestral lands — they could henceforth not look 
down with disdain on Joseph's family as 'newcomers.'] 
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I.e., Joseph carried out the above- 
mentioned policy of displacement in 
all the cities of the Egyptian 
kingdom from one end of Egypt's 
borders to the other (Rashi). [Not 
that Joseph caused individual peo¬ 
ple to be transferred from one end 
of Egypt to the other.] 

22 . njp tib n’?n3n 1115715 pi — 

Only the land of the priests he did 
not buy. 

[For the reason that the verse 
proceeds to tell us. Joseph's 
rationale for this display of 
reverence for idolatrous priests by 
granting them this dispensation is 
discussed in the comm, to the end of 
v. 26 below.] 

The term kohen [priest] refers to one 
who ministers to a deity. There are ex¬ 
ceptions to this, such as 47:22 above 
(kohen of On), and Exodus 2:16 (kohen 
of Midian) where the context denotes 
that the term refers to one of high rank 


[— chief or governor] (Rashi; see 
Ramban to 47:22). 

According to Chizkuni the term 
kohen in our verse, too, refers to the 
high officers. Joseph did not acquire 
their lands as he was afraid they might 
rebel. 

ning ntos D^nib pn ’3 — Since the 

! • " 4 “ 1 "l ” I 

priests had a stipend from 
Pharaoh.™ 

The translation of ph as stipend 
follows Rashi who explains the 
term — in this context — to mean 
"an assigned ration of bread daily." 
[This is apparently to avoid mis¬ 
translating ph in its other meaning 
of statute as below in v. 26.] 

nnn7^-nr< n?»p *b p-by — 
Therefore they did not sell their 
land. 

I.e. therefore they did not have to 
sell their land for bread (R' Saadiah 
Gaon). 


1. R' Yehudah HaChassid asked: Why is this detail recorded in the Torah? 

— It was recorded so that the children of Israel should not be miserly in giving the terumah 
and tithes even though it would total a fifth [i.e. a negligible gift to the Kohen, a tenth to the 
Levite, and another tenth to be eaten in Jerusalem or, in the third and sixth years of the Seven- 
year cycle, to be given to the poor]. 'See what Pharaoh did on behalf of his idol-serving priests 
by not acquiring their land, and freeing them from paying him a fifth of their produce,' says 
God. 'But to you, My Children, 1 give Eretz Yisrael as an outright gift — surely you, who are 
children of the Living God, should give a fifth graciously' (Moshav Zekeinim). 

Similarly, does the Midrash note: Pharaoh owned nothing of the world, yet he demanded a 
fifth of the crop [next verse] ... But the Holy One, Blessed is He, owns everything, and He de¬ 
mands that the children of Israel separate for Him only a [bit more than a] tenth for his ser¬ 
vants the Kohanim and Levites. 
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47 the land of the priests he did not buy, since the priests 
23-24 had a stipend from Pharaoh, and they lived off their 

stipend that Pharaoh had given them, therefore they 
did not sell their land. 

23 Joseph said to the people, "Look — I have acquired 
you this day with your land for Pharaoh; here is seed 
for you — sow the land. 24 At the ingathering of the 
harvests you will give a fifth to Pharaoh; the [other] 


23. Joseph demands a fifth of all 
produce for the king. 

nto ovn 031™ wiy 
ningb — Look — / have acquired 
you this day with your land, for 
Pharaoh. 

I have bought you — not as you 
offered, to be slaves performing 
whatever tasks Pharaoh imposes 
upon you — but only in the sense 
that I have now acquired you along 
with the land. You must therefore 
remain on the land as permanent te¬ 
nants to cultivate it. And I have the 
following lenient proposal to make 
to you [next verse] (Ramban). 

[Meshech Chochmah in v. 20 dis¬ 
tinguishes between the 'acquisition' 
of the people themselves DPn, only 
today — i.e. the obligation upon the 
people was only temporary, to work 
for their bread for the duration of 
the famine, but the land was dif¬ 
ferent — Pharaoh's acquisition of 
that was permanent.] 

npiKrrn* Dfljrm yir DaV'Kn - 
Here is seed for you — [and] sow the 
land. 

That they were to sow the land 
was their obligation to Pharaoh un¬ 
der the conditions of the agreement 
they had made in exchange for food 
(Ramban). 

Therefore Joseph said, Look I 
have acquired you this day with 
your land for Pharaoh. You are his 
serfs and obligated to work his land 


and he is obligated to supply you 
with food and seed for planting. 
Accordingly, the arrangement that 
all the harvests would belong to 
Pharaoh was quite legal, and they 
were required to sow the land 
(5 for no). 

The word KH is synonymous with 
run, here, behold. Compare Ezekiel 
16:43 (Rashi). 

24. The following is the share- 
cropping arrangement as it would 
apply in the future when their 
planting — from Joseph's seed and 
on State property — would yield 
produce. 

ninsb rpifpnn Dfioii rpm 

— [And] at the ingathering of the 
harvests [when the crops come up] 
you will give a fifth to Pharaoh. 

Under our arrangement, it would 
have been proper for the king, who 
is now lord of the land, to take four 
fifths of the harvest and leave only 
the remaining fifth for you. How¬ 
ever, I will deal generously with 
you: Yow will take the portion due 
the owner of the land — four-fifths 

— and Pharaoh will receive only the 
portion due the tenant — one-fifth. 
The one restriction will be that you 
must remain to work the fields and 
cannot leave them (Ramban). 

Some see in this a permanent ex¬ 
tension of the scheme which Joseph 
instituted during the years of plenty 
when [according to their interpreta- 
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tion of tfnro in 41:34] Joseph col¬ 
lected a fifth of all the produce 
grown in Egypt to be stored for use 
during the famine. 1 * 1 [Rashi does 
not subscribe to that view ; in¬ 
terpreting umn in that context to 
mean prepare. See comm, there.] 

The translation of moaijia as in¬ 
gathering of the harvests, rather than 
the more literal and common at the 
harvest, follows Onkelos. His reason 
for this deviation is that tithes are not 
customarily separated until after the 
crops are gathered, as recorded in 
Berachos 35. (Marpei Lashon; Sechel 
Tov renders similarly). 

rntyn inr^ 03 V j-pjt n>n v 3 *iki 

— the [other] four 

parts shall remain yours-as seed for 
the field and as food for yourselves. 

To be divided among the four 
categories enumerated later in the 
verse (Chizkuni). 

As seed for the field — i.e., with 
which to plant in future years 
(Rashi). [He thus made it clear that 
in the future seed would not be 
provided them from Pharaoh's 
share, but from the generous four- 
fifths which ^Pharaoh allowed 
them.) 

“i^xbl - [And] for those in 
your household. 

I.e., the slaves and maidservants 


of your households (Rashi). [It can¬ 
not mean the children of the 
household since they are mentioned 
separately at the end of the verse 
(Sifsei Chachamim).] 

Radak adds the livestock as well 
to this category. 

D3?yb bbxbi — And to feed [lit. and 
to eat for) your little ones. 

Your share of four-fifths will be 
adequate to satisfy all of these needs 
as the soil will be very fertile 
(Radak). 

25. urrn.n max’ 1 ! — And they said, 
'You have saved our lives!' [lit. you 
have given us life]. 

— By having provided us with 
food throughout the famine, and 
with seed for the future (Sechel 
Tov). 

According to Ramban [u. 19]: 
You have given us life by generous¬ 
ly allowing us to take four-fifths of 
the harvest. 

The Rabbis ift the Midrash perceive in the 
long form of this word umrjp (instead of 
unyi) a homiletical extension implying 
gratitude not only for life in this world, but 
for life in the Hereafter as well. They were 
acknowledging their gratitude that Joseph 
had forced them to undergo circumcision [see 
Rashi to 41:55], 

’Jbx ’rj/b jrrxyn: — May we find 
favor in your eyes, my lord. 


1. Why did Joseph institute specifically this levy of a fifth? 

There is an allusion here to the fact that everything was in Jacob's merit. Jacob had vowed 
to partake only of the four-fifths of whatever came into his possession, while the other fifth 
[=double tithe) was to be separated for sacred purposes [see UntyytJ ntpjf in 26:22). 

Accordingly, since the Egyptians now had food as a result of Jacob's blessing [for it was in 
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4 7 four parts shall remain yours — as seed for the field, 
25-26 food for yourselves and for those in your household, 

and to feed your little ones." 

25 And they said, "You have saved our lives ; may we 
find favor in your eyes, my lord, and we will be serfs to 
Pharaoh" 

26 So Joseph imposed it as a statute till this day 
regarding the land of Egypt: it was Pharaoh's for the 
fifth; only the priests' land alone did not become 
Pharaoh's. 


[I.e., may you continue to find us 
worthy.] 

— To be treated as you have said 
( Rashi). 

According to R' Meyuchas, the ex¬ 
pression is idiomatic. It means: We are 
gratefully indebted to you. 

ningb ir’m — And we will 

be serfs to Pharaoh. 

— And will pay this tax annually 
(Rashi). 

Rashi is emphasizing that the 
Egyptians did not repeat their 
earlier offer that they would be 
slaves to Pharaoh, as Joseph had 
already rejected that offer. Rather, 
they agreed to be serfs, in the sense 
of paying the annual tax. Joseph was 
imposing (Mizrachi). 

Ramban interprets: We will be 
serfs to Pharaoh as we have vowed, 
in the sense that we will work the 
land in accordance with his will. 

26 . nin oi»n ly pl-6 qgi' ptiYk 
— So Joseph imposed it as a statute 
till this day. 

As a statute -- an irrevocable law 
(Rashi). 

Till this day — until the days of 
Moses when the Torah was given. 
[That is, the statute mentioned in 
this verse was still in force in the 


days of Moses.] Throughout Scrip¬ 
ture until this day means until the 
time of the Scribe who recorded the 
matter (Rashbam to 19:37). 

umitb ningb onyn ri)pit<‘Sy — 

• z ■ ■ 1 

Regarding the [farm] land of Egypt: 
it was Pharaoh's for the fifth. 

The phraseology ny-igb, 

literally fo Pharaoh for the fifth, 
rather than ningb a fifth for 

Pharaoh, is significant. The land 
was Pharaoh's property to 
guarantee that he would receive 
payment of a fifth of the produce, 
for the State could take everything 
if a farmer failed to make his pay¬ 
ment. This was meant to establish 
the principle that Pharaoh was not 
merely a one-fifth partner — as 
would be implied by ningb U/nft — 
but that he was the complete owner, 
to guarantee the fifth (R' Hirsch). 

nivn k 5 073b o^nin rup™ pi 
nil? 1 ? — Only the priests' land 
alone did not become Pharaoh's. 

Why did Joseph not oppose this 
special dispensation to the idol¬ 
atrous clergy? 

Tur explains that he remained 
grateful to Potiphera the priest of 
On whose daughter he had married, 


his merit that the Famine ended] Joseph imposed upon all the Egyptians a similar double tithe 
as their levy to the State (Kli Yakar). 
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and to the Egyptian priests who had 
spoken up in his defense against the 
accusations of his master's wife. 
They had saved him from being 
condemned to death as Targum 
Yonasan tells us in 39:20. 

R' Yaakov Kaminetzky, ?\u, 

explains that Joseph prophetically 
established a precedent that would 
later benefit Israel. By giving a 
privileged status to the clergy, 
Joseph made it possible for the tribe 
of Levi — who were the 'clerics' in 
Israel — to be exempt from the ser¬ 
vitude to which the Egyptians later 
subjected the other tribes. 

[See also footnote end of v. 22.] 

27. According to Rashbam [t>. 29] 
this verse would have been a natural 
place for the next Sidrah to have 
begun, but v. 26 did not provide a 
suitable ending for this Sidrah. 

w* nw rw wi - 

Thus Israel settled in the land of 
Egypt in the region of Goshen . 


The region of Goshen explains 
where in the land of Egypt they 
dwelt (Rashi). 

According to Malbim, they 
originally lived in Raamses [u. 11], 
but when Joseph resettled the Egyp¬ 
tians by cities [v. 21] he gave all of 
Goshen to the Israelites who were 
fruitful and needed a larger ter¬ 
ritory. 

The Talmud [Sanhedrin 106a] re¬ 
cords: 'The term 3#*], settled, always 
foreshadows grief.' Thus in our verse, 
Israel settled in the land of Egypt ... is 
closely followed by the time approached 
for Israel to die [u. 29]. 

— [And] they acquired 
property in it. 

I.e., they purchased property in 
Goshen beyond what Joseph had 
given them (Radak; Ibn Ezra; 
Chizkuni). 

This verse is a condemnation of 
the children of Israel. Notwith¬ 
standing God's decree to Abraham 
in ch. 15 that his descendants would 
be aliens in a foreign land, they 
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47 

27 


27 Thus Israel settled in the land of Egypt in the 
region of Goshen; they acquired property in it and 
they were fruitful and multiplied greatly. 


sought to be settlers and property 
holders in a land not rightfully 
theirs (Kli Yakar).m 

TfO? 131*3 — And they were 

fruitful and [they] multiplied great - 

ly- 

They were fruitful — in children; 
and multiplied greatly — in wealth, 
both because they were not required 
to give a fifth of their crops to 
Pharaoh, and because Heaven aided 
them (Sechel Tov). 

[See Ramban to Numbers 3:14.] 
Thus was fulfilled God's promise 
made to Jacob upon his departure to 
Egypt [46:3]: For l shall establish 


you as a great nation there 
(Chizkuni). 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah there are 106 verses 
in Vayigash numerically corresponding to 
the mnemonic b"Kbbn\ literally praised be 
Cod. This is a reference to the many praises 
due the Almighty for having spared Joseph 
and reunited the unblemished Patriarchal 
family. Furthermore, the Divine appellation 
btt designates, according to many opinions, 
the continuation of God's Aspect of Mercy 
with Strict Justice, and the mnemonic alludes 
to the praise due Him even for orchestrating 
the events that led to the Egyptian bondage. 
For just as the Jew is obligated to praise God 
for the goodness He bestows, so must we 
praise Him for that which appears evil. 

The Haftarah begins with Ezekiel 37:15: 

rv n? n*to. 


mtya wan rmo d^wj 


1. The phrase is literally in the passive: And they were possessed by it. According to the 
Midrash, the expression denotes how the land took possession of them, as it were, to make 
sure that they would fulfill their bond of servitude foretold to Abraham at the Covenant 
Between the Parts [15:13]. The land gripped them firmly, and had they desired to leave it they 
would not be free to leave it until the predetermined end of the bondage. 

R' Hirsch , however, perceives in the nuances of our verse a contrast between Jacob and his 
family. While the Patriarch only settled in the land, his descendants let themselves 'be grip¬ 
ped' by the land. This attachment of the Israelites to the land of Egypt was attacked by the 
prophet Ezekiel (Ezekiel 20:67). 
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Rabbi Simon said: At the time that the 
Holy One, Blessed is He, came to create the 
first man ... Truth said, 'He should not 
create [man] because he is filled with 
falsehoods' ... What did the Holy One, 
Blessed is He, do? He took truth and threw 
it to the earth. This is alluded to in the 
verse (Daniel 8:12): He will throw truth to 
the earth (Bereishis Rabbah 8:5). 

3j?ir npD3ip jystp p 1 ? ?npinp n ntjnp no 1 ? 

m_yn Hinton by 03*71 oirry innpa lap* 
tfpstp nm< non .msyp/ 1 ? i^nnnpj nsytyn 

r- ■ V •* “ T T T I I “ 1 ' I * V 1 - - 

.iapp onpai ypn ni* 3j?ir 

Why is this sidrah closed [i.e., without the 
space that customarily appears in a Torah 
scroll to separate a new sidrah from the 
previous one]? Because as soon as our 
father Jacob died, the eyes and heart of 
Israel were closed as a result of the oppres¬ 
sion of the servitude, for they [Egyptians] 
began to enslave them. Another reason: 
because Jacob wished to reveal the 
prescribed time for the end of all exiles], 
but it was sealed from him (Rashi to 
47:28). 


•The Overview is drawn primarily from the thought of Harav HaCaon Gedaliah 
Schorr, 5'’3n, much of which is recorded in Ohr Gedaliahu. 
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I. Jacob's Life in Egypt 


Truth on 
Earth 


To give everything 
and everyone the 
proper regard and 
put them to their 
proper use is a 
sublime exercise of 

truth. 


Truth is one of the 
most fragile 
attributes, as 
modern man has 
proven. 


J acob is epitomized by the attribute of 'Truth/ as 
the prophet says apjnb ]nn, Z ran t truth to 
Jacob (Micah 7:20). The man of truth takes all other 
values and traits and subjects them to the scrutiny of 
truth. Kindness is an exemplary characteristic, but 
there are times when kindness is destructive: 
generosity to thieves, murderers, and adulterers may 
well be a camouflaged form of cruelty that makes 
society its victim. Strictness can be a virtue, but there 
are times when it can inflict unnecessary harm. To 
give everything and everyone the proper regard and 
put them to their proper use is a sublime exercise of 
truth. It makes possible individual and societal 
behavior of the highest sort. By his judicious exercise 
of discriminating judgment, the man of truth blends 
extremes to create a symphony of the diverse voices 
of nature and people. 

Small wonder that the literature of Kabbalah refers 
to the attribute of n»K, truth, as mnan, splendor. 

V VS m 7 h » * f 

When a course does justice to the potential of the in¬ 
dividual, the demands of the environment, and the 
wishes of God, there is nothing truer and nothing 
more splendrous. As the one who combined and 
found the proper balance between Abraham's at¬ 
tribute of “ipn, kindness, and Isaac's attribute of 
rniaa, strength, Jacob represents nQK, truth, and 
therefore, he is described by the Sages as the finest of 
the Patriarchs, the culmination of the Patriarchal 
ideal (see Overview to Lech Lecha, pp. 361-374). 

Truth is one of the most fragile attributes, as 
modern man has proven to the distressed satisfaction 
of all but the most unobjective observer. We see 
falsehood handsomely dressed in the garb of truth in 
all areas — commercial, political, social, ethical, 
moral. Language has been turned on its head to laud 
monsters as angels — and vice versa. Small wonder 
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The Best 
Years 


As a symbol of 
truth, Jacob is the 
one whose life and 
legacy best 
illustrate that man 
need not succumb. 


Egypt was not 
only the world's 
leading power at 
the time, it was a 
hotbed of sorcery, 
idolatry, and 
immorality. 


that the attribute of Truth argued that man should 
not be created because he would be saturated with 
falsehood. But, having decided that His plan required 
the creation of the universe despite its potential for 
major flaws, God flung Truth to the earth, so to 
speak, and created man. 

Sfas Ernes comments homiletically that God 'cast 
Truth down to earth in the sense that it could find a 
home in a man. Despite all the pressures and tempta¬ 
tions of life, man is not compelled to surrender to 
falsehood. 

As the symbol of truth, Jacob is the one whose life 
and legacy best illustrate that man need not succumb. 
The Torah introduces our sidrah by telling us that 
Jacob — the very epitome of truth — lived in Egypt. 
The Torah uses the word 'life' advisedly; we are not 
told that Jacob settled [atp’l] or sojourned [ai’l], the 
customary Scriptural terms for habitation. Unlike 
English, idiomatic Scriptural Hebrew'does not use 
, »n i T — from □ 1, n, life — to refer to dwelling. If we are 
told that Jacob lived in Egypt, it can only mean to in¬ 
dicate that his life there was wholesome, spiritual, 
complete — that it was a true, meaningful life — ac¬ 
cording to the definition of the Patriarch. 

Tanna d'Bei Eliyahu derives from the use of the 
expression ’ITn, [Jacob] lived , that his seventeen 
years in Egypt were of the highest possible form of 
life: it was Nan ably pyn, a semblance of the World 
to Come. Baal HaTurim notes that he lived there for 
seventeen years, the numerical equivalent of alu, 
good [alu =17], meaning that his years in Egypt 
epitomized the best in life. 

This seems shockingly incongruous. Egypt was 
not only the world's leading power at the time, it was 
a hotbed of sorcery, idolatry, and immorality, as both 
Scripture and the writings of the Sages make un¬ 
mistakably clear. We are not surprised that a great 
man like Jacob could maintain his spiritual standing 
in Egypt — if Joseph could do it as a lonely, helpless 
lad, surely Jacob could do so as a mature man sur¬ 
rounded by his family and living in the relative isola- 
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tion of Goshen. But how can it be that Jacob s years 
in Egypt could be more akin to the sanctity of the 
World to Come than even his years in the Holy Land 


itself? 


Straits and 

Egypt 


It was he, let us 
remember, who 
had demonstrated 
that one must 
prepare himself 
for exile with 
particular care. 


Exile consists 
primarily of the 
Jew finding his 
existence 
'straitened' and 
under inhospitable 
pressure. 


Jacob's years of spiritual exaltation in Egypt were the 
triumphant climax of his task of nation building. He 
had taught his children many things and ingrained 
many traits in the people of Israel. Our existence and 
survival is based on the foundation of the Patriarchs 
and the tradition extending from them, but the final 
touch was provided by Jacob in Egypt. It was he, let 
us remember, who had demonstrated that one must 
prepare himself for exile with particular care: after 
leaving the greatest people of the age, Isaac and 
Rebeccah, with whom he had spent the first sixty- 
three years of his life, Jacob found himself unready 
to go to Laban until he had spent fourteen years 
studying the 'Torah of Exile' in the Academy of 
Shem and Eber [see Overview to Vayigash]. 

Now, in Egypt, he had another lesson to teach 
about exile. How does one keep from drifting or 
declining in Egypt? The Hebrew word for Egypt has 
the identical spelling as the word for ' straits' 
[Di*nyn=Dnyn]; like all such phenomena in the Holy 
Tongue, the similarity is not coincidental. As the first 
national exile decreed by the Torah, Israel's Egyptian 
sojourn is symbolic of all the later exiles, and the tac¬ 
tics of survival practiced in Egypt are illustrative of 
those needed in the future. For exile consists primari¬ 
ly of the Jew finding his existence 'straitened' and 
under inhospitable pressure from his surroundings. 

What are these 'straits'? They can take many 
forms: the 'new' moralities, business competition, 
the price of acceptance by the non-Jewish or non¬ 
observant world, the homogenizing effects of a free 
society, and so on. O yes, persecution and in¬ 
tolerance qualify fully as 'straits,' but history has 
shown, unfortunately, that freedom and prosperity 
can be even more damaging to Jewishness. By telling 
us that Jacob, the embodiment of Truth, experienced 
a flowering of life particularly in Egypt the Torah 
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tells us that a passion for truth as defined by Jacob is 
the key to flourishing survival in every human con¬ 
dition, no matter how straitened it may be. Truth for 
the Jew is Torah, for God created the universe in 
consonance with the dictates and precepts of the 
Torah. The Torah is our lifeline in Egypt and 
everywhere, in Jacob's final years and for all time. 


II. Torah and Reality 


Blueprint 
of Events 


Given the fact that 
the Sages can 
‘amend the 
blueprint,' so to 
speak, by 
suspending a law, it 
stands to reason 
that they can 
suspend nature. 


The Zohar teaches lOpby 1031 NiriltO banpH* 
[God] looked into the Torah and created the uni¬ 
verse. Every part of creation was made and exists 
because, in one way or another, it serves the needs 
outlined in the Torah. [This concept is explained in 
the Overview to Bereishis, pp. xxix-xxxi.] Nothing is 
haphazard in creation; just as God imposes so-called 
natural laws governing the regular, unchanging 
functions of nature, so there is an order to so-called 
miracles, the more obvious manifestations of God's 
hand. But whether an event is natural or miraculous, 
it flows from the system contained in the 'blueprint' 
of creation — the Torah — which God translated into 
the flesh-and-blood, sticks-and-stones, mountain- 
and-valley world we live in. 

Commentators note that there is a close 
relationship between the power the Torah gives 
qualified Sages to suspend temporarily certain laws 
(under carefully defined and strictly limited rules) 
and their power to work miracles, as R' Pinchas ben 
Yair and R' Chaninah ben Dosa did (Chullin 7a). 
Given the fact that the Sages can 'amend the blue¬ 
print,' so to speak, by suspending a law, it stands 
to reason that they can suspend nature, which is but 
the translation of such laws into physical 
phenomena. For example, if Rosh Hashanah fell on 
the Sabbath, the Sages ordained that the shofar not 
be blown; if they had that power, why could they not 
have the power to split a river, as R' Pinchas did 
(ibid.), by temporarily suspending the law of nature 
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The that water must flow downstream? Clearly, the com- 

anTnarratives^of man£ ^ men ^ s an£ ^ narratives, and even the allusions 
the Torah are and implications of the Torah, are reflected in events 


reflected in events 
as well as in law 
and observance. 


In attempting to 
relate what the 
future would hold, 
Jacob made if plain 
that Jews would 
not be the pawns 
of history. 


as well as in law and observance. 

There are chapters of redemption and chapters of 
exile, and these chapters, when applicable, control 
the events they foreshadow in the history of Israel. 
Our sidrah contains at least a suggestion of redemp¬ 
tion. Before his death, Jacob wished to reveal to his 
children when the End of Time, the culmination of 
all suffering and exile, would come. He summoned 
his children to gather around him so that he could tell 
them nnnta nann top 1 “npN n* — what will 

* t - • -I * : : v t I: . 

befall you in the End of Days (49:1). It is noteworthy 
that the verse uses the word top\ from top, call, in¬ 
stead of the seemingly more appropriate rnp\ from 
mp, happen. [See Daniel 10:14 where on almost 
identical phrase does use rnp\] The Torah thereby 
stresses that the events of that longed-for time of 
fulfillment will not be mere 'happenings/ as if they 
were coincidental or caused by the impersonal and 
inexorable grinding of the wheels of history. Instead, 
those events will be in the nature of God calling 
[mjik top 1 , lit. He will call you] upon us to discard 
the physical and spiritual fetters of exile; calling us 
in love to come join Him, to become again the resting 
place of His Presence. In attempting to relate what 
the future would hold — information that God did 
not permit him to transmit — Jacob made it plain that 
Jews would not be the pawns of history, but that 
their ordeals and their deliverance would result from 
God's attention and conscious concern. God will call 


us when the time comes — and then the exile will end. 


Function In this light the Sages understand the unusual man- 
)f Spaces ner * n w ^ich our sidrah, Vayechi, is printed in the 

Torah scroll. Always, the Torah leaves a space be¬ 
tween one sidrah and the next. Usually a sidrah will 
begin on a new line, but never is there less than a 
blank space the width of nine normal letters. The 
only exception is Vayechi, which begins with no extra 
separation at all. The Sages recogniezed that this 
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The 'spaces’ in the 
Torah have a 
function aside 
from the aesthetic 
purpose of 
indicating that a 
new subject is 
about to begin. 


An open space in 
the Torah implies 
an 'openness' of 
meaning, a degree 
of accessibility to 
the student. 


phenomenon indicates an added dimension of the 
narrative. 

The 'spaces' in the Torah have a function aside 
from the aesthetic purpose of indicating that a new 
subject is about to begin. Every chapter and subject 
in the Torah contains an infinite degree of intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual illumination. The Midrash relates 
that whenever R' Yehudah the Prince [according to 
some versions, R' Yannai] went to Rome to intercede 
on behalf of his Jewish brethren, he would immerse 
himself in the narrative of Jacob's confrontation with 
Esau (Genesis ch. 32-33). Once R' Yehudah failed to 
study these chapters and his mission was a failure. 
The Sages perceived that narrative to be 
Jacob/Israel's guide in all its future dealings with a 
more powerful Esau/Edom/Rome (Bereishis Kabbah 
78:15; Kamban 33:15). We would surely not see in 
those chapters what R' Yehudah saw, but to his 
perceptive eyes, they provided illumination in the 
most delicate negotiations and interventions. 
Similarly every verse of the Torah has its own 
teachings and unique degree of enlightenment — 
witness the many tomes of halachic and aggadic 
literature that elucidate seemingly obscure references 
in the Torah. 

The Sages teach in Toras Kohatiim that the 
separations between subjects in the Torah Scroll in¬ 
dicate that God paused at those spots to allow Moses 
an opportunity to reflect on what he had just been 
taught and absorb its full meaning. The implication 
is that an open space in the Torah implies an 'open¬ 
ness' of meaning, a degree of accessibility to the stu¬ 
dent who wishes to extract the meaning of the verses. 

Whenever the Torah records prophetic songs that 
were ecstatically sung in gratitude for God's 
miraculous interventions on behalf of Israel — such 
as the Song at the Sea (Exodus 15:1-19) or the Song 
of Deborah (Judges 5:1-31) — there is a broad open 
space after every phrase. The use of such spaces al¬ 
ludes to the special nature of the experiences and 
events commemorated by such songs. 

In our human terms, the difference between music 
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When people 
recognize the 
harmony in 
creation they have 
heard the song of 
the universe. 


The shadows of 
servitude closed in 
upon them and 
Jacob was not 
permitted to tell 
them when the 
exiles would end. 


and noise is that music is 'the art of organizing sound 
so as to elicit an aesthetic response in a listener/ 
while noise is 'a sound or sounds, especially when un¬ 
expected or disagreeable/ When people recognize the 
harmony in creation — that ail of its parts respond to 
the will of God, each in its own ordained way — they 
have 'heard the song of the universe/ [The concept 
of song is discussed at length in the Overview to 
Song of Songs.] It is not often that ordinary humans 
are privileged to perceive such harmony in the serv¬ 
ice of God; it is a rare degree of open revelation of 
God's controlling hand. It is as if God had opened a 
window and allowed us to see how the most dis¬ 
similar, even contradictory, forces mesh their efforts 
to carry out his will. The open spaces in Scriptural 
song symbolize this 'openness' of understanding. 
When such a phenomenon of harmonious people 
and nature stimulates man to his own voice to join 
the song of the universe, Scripture reflects man's in¬ 
sight into the workings of God by means of the wide 
spaces between the phrases of the prophetic song. 

Conversely, when Jacob's life ended, his off¬ 
spring lost their capacity to perceive. What it was 
that they could not see will be discussed below, but 
as Rashi tells us, their eyes and heart were sealed 
with Jacob's death, as the shadows of servitude 
closed in upon them and Jacob was not permitted to 
tell them when the exiles would end. The Torah's 
text suggests this sense of unending, unrelieved 
gloom by omitting the customary space between the 
sidros. A space would imply understanding and il¬ 
lumination, but Jacob's family felt none. 


III. Human Tabernacle 


Book of A s note£ l above, Jacob's seventeen years in Egypt 

Creation brou «^ t him to a spiritual zenith. Nor was this 

greatness limited to him. By demonstrating to what a 

great extent someone could 'live,' if he allowed 

himself to be guided by the truth of Torah, Jacob 
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provided precedent and inspiration to every genera¬ 
tion of Jews in whatever 'Egypt' they might find 

H« was a life so themselves. His was a life so saturated with holiness 
saturated with anC | meaning that it should have remained a beacon 

meani'n^that it for time. Indeed, the lives of the Patriarchs have a 
should have significance far beyond that of any other individual, 

beacon'for'alltime. no matter how 8 reat he mi 8 hl be - 

Ramban (Introduction to Exodus) calls Genesis 
rn’y'n *iDp, the Book of Creation, in two respects. 
Obviously it tells how the universe was created, but 
it is also the tale of another Creation: 


’asn Dinib rrvr* pura amp mnxn npnm 

"i * t 1*1 ♦ i l»i • i "V ▼ * "Ir ' : 

bs ymribi nmb nnpn nr»y nnnpn bay/ 
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Dpb Nib T>ny 
The experiences of the Patriarchs are like a 
creation to their children, because all their 
experiences are symbolic occurrences, al¬ 
luding to and foretelling everything that 
would happen to them [i.ethe descen¬ 
dants of the Patriarchs] in the future. 

As we have frequently seen throughout the Book 
of Genesis, the experiences of the Patriarchs are the 
signposts of Jewish history. Since God created the 
universe as a vehicle where Israel could accept and 
carry out the precepts of the Torah, the development 
of the Jewish nation is not merely a minor cog in 
creation. Midrash Tanchuma (Bereishis 1) teaches 
that God made a condition with the universe that it 


The creation of 
Israel is as exalted 
and essential an act 
of creation as any 
of the acts 
described in the 
first chapter of 
Genesis. 


would remain in existence only if Israel agreed to ac¬ 
cept the Torah. The creation of Israel, therefore, is as 
exalted and essential an act of creation as any of the 
acts described in the first chapter of Genesis. The en¬ 
tire book is the story of creation, because the lives of 
the Patriarchs, until Jacob's last breath, were porten¬ 
tous and cast shadows on eternity. 


4 

The True The Book of Exodus, Ramban continues, is the book 

Redemption the first exile and redemption, but those events do 

not end with the story of the exodus from Egypt, 
despite the fact that the physical exile ended when 
Israel crossed through the Sea of Reeds and left their 
former oppressors behind them forever: 
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The exile had 
begun when 
creation ended; 
redemption did not 
come until the 
nation succeeded 
in returning to the 
place and exalted 
status of its 
forefathers. 


When Solomon 
erected the First 
Temple he prayed 
that God would 
heed the prayers 
and favor the 
sacrifices that 
would be offered 

there. 


b#i onipjp btt U2W uv ty ubyi mban 
n?n "iDon ubvi pbi ... 13110? Dni 3 N nbys 

Kbn 'n H33 n^rDi ]3#nn ]^y in^btyn:! 
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The exile was not completed until the day 
they returned to their place and were 
restored to the status of their forefathers 
... Therefore this hook ends with the con¬ 
clusion of the subject of the Tabernacle 
and when 'the glory of HASHEM filled it' 
(Exodus 40 : 35 ) constantly. 

Ramban's definition of redemption is truly 
electrifying. The exile had begun when creation 
ended; redemption did not come until the nation suc¬ 
ceeded in returning to the place and exalted status of 
its forefathers. Ramban implies clearly that the tents 
of the Patriarchs were equivalent to the Tabernacle 
and Temple; all were the home of the Shechinah. 
Bereishis Rabbah ( 60 : 16 ) describes the similarity 
between the tent of Sarah and the Tabernacle. A 
cloud of holiness hung by the entrance of Sarah's 
tent, like the pillar of holiness that was suspended 
over the Tabernacle; her dough remained fresh and 
tasty so that guests could always satisfy their 
hunger, like the D’afn onb, show bread, that was 
placed in the Tabernacle only once a week but was 
always fresh; her lamp would remain lit from Sab¬ 
bath eve until Sabbath eve, like the ’ 3 * 11(0 13 , western 
light of the Temple, that stayed aflame until it was 
time to light the Menorah the next day. 

As long as Jacob was alive, his descendants had a 
human Tabernacle in their midst; when he was gone 
they were plunged into an exile that would not end 
until they could erect a Tabernacle. 

Centuries later when Solomon erected the First 
Temple, he made a lavish and soulful dedication 
ceremony and prayed that God would heed the 
prayers and favor the sacrifices that would be offered 
there. God replied that he had heard and accepted 
Solomon's prayers, that the Temple would remain 
sacred forever, and that (I Kings 9:3): ’I’y VH] 
D’p’n bs Dtp ’?bl, My eyes and My heart will be there 
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God promised 
Jacob that He 
would accompany 
Him to Egypt and 
the same promise 
applied to every 
Jewish exile. 


Sins of Eye 
and Heart 


The eyes and heart 
are the two agents 
that bring man to 
transgress ; the eye 
sees and the heart 
is tempted. 


for all time. God's ' eyes' symbolize His Providential 
concern for each Jew and His 'heart' symbolizes His 
love for all Jews. God sees His children and, each ac¬ 
cording to what he deserves, provides his needs and 
cares for him; and He loves them with a love that 
survives despite their apathy and sin. God promised 
Jacob that He would accompany him to Egypt and, 
the Sages derive, the same promise applied to every 
Jewish exile, even those caused by Jewish iniquity. 
'Beloved is Israel; the Shechirtah is with them. When 
they were exiled to Egypt the Shechirtah was with 
them, when they were exiled to Babylon the 
Shechirtah was with them' (Megillah 29a). God does 
not wait for Israel to repent; He shares their agony. 
There can be no greater expression of His love. 

Jacob himself was equivalent to a Tabernacle; after 
the exodus, all his descendants contributed to the 
construction of a Tabernacle so that the nation as a 
whole stood in place of its Patriarch. But each in¬ 
dividual Jew is a miniature sanctuary with the poten¬ 
tial to serve as the chariot for at least some degree of 
God's Presence. The Talmud (Berachos 6a) teaches 
that God wears tefillin, as it were, to symbolize His 
dedication to Israel just as Israel's tefillin symbolizes 
its dedication to Him. God's eye is upon the Jew and 
His heart throbs for him, and it is incumbent upon 
the Jew to reciprocate by dedicating his own eyes to 
perceive Godliness and his heart to love God. 

The eyes and heart are particularly susceptible to 
temptation. They are described as the two agents that 
bring man to transgress; the eye sees and the heart is 
tempted — then the body acts (Yerushalmi Berachos 
1:5). The heart and eyes of Israel were sorely tested 
in Egypt. The Talmud (Berachos 12b) interprets the 
sin of the heart as idolatry, which comes when one 
discards his love of God and transfers it to some 
other being. In Egypt, sorcery had become a well- 
developed art: the art of denial that God is the ruling 
force of creation. The sin of the eye is immorality 
(ibid.), for people are drawn to beauty when they see 
it; man's imagination can lead him far enough astray. 
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but his eyes are far more dangerous. Egypt was a 

licentious country as the bitter experiences of Sarah 

A land of sorcery and Joseph demonstrate. A land of sorcery and im- 
and immorality^by mora ]jty by its very nature wages war against the 

wages war against special holiness expected of Jewish eyes and hearts. 
the special holiness ^s j Q as j aco b was a lj ve the eyes and heart of 

expected of Jewish °j i , . 11 

eyes and hearts. God were directed toward the Patriarchal sanctuary 

in Egypt. The growing, thriving young Jewish nation 
drew its own spiritual sustenance from Jacob; he was 
a life-force for them, a moral buffer protecting them 
from the deleterious influences of Egypt. 
Throughout the long exile, Jews have groaned that 
their personal lives would be better if only they could 
see the Temple, if only they could be warmed and 
draw inspiration from the Shechinah. In Egypt it 
happened. Jacob was their Temple. God's eyes and 
heart were perceptibly directed at him and were 
reflected from him to his children. 


IV. Exile Closes In 


Subtle 

Servitude 

Information 

Imparted 


One sees the 
Tabernacle, one 
remembers it well, 
then more faintly, 
finally it recedes to 
a corner of the 
mind. 


^^nen Jacob died, the 'eyes and heart of Israel 
were closed/ The Temple, the chariot of the 
Shechinah, was no longer present. God's scrutiny and 
love were no longer apparent though they were still 
there, just as they remain with Israel in the darkest, 
gloomiest depths of every exile. 

But Israel could no longer see Him. 

When Jacob was gone, Egypt's appeal to Jewish 
eyes and heart was incessant, enticing; it was a mat¬ 
ter of the senses, while God's providence and love 
was a matter of faith. 

This is not to say that Israel lost its faith in God as 
soon as Jacob died, certainly not for as long as the 
tribal ancestors were alive. The process of change is 
slow and subtle. One sees the Tabernacle, one 
remembers it well, then more faintly, finally it 
recedes to a corner of the mind. The process is not 
sudden at all and is often unnoticed by all but the 
most perceptive people. Someone once said of the 
Chofetz Chaim, 'You and I believe in the World to 
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To him the World, Come just as he did, but to him the World to Come 

W room 'nextdoor was 3S rea ^ as room next ^ oor ' while to us it is an 
while to us it is an abstract concept, like our knowledge that there are 
abstract concept. sa [t mines in Siberia/ While Jacob was alive, his 

family 'saw' the Tabernacle, but when he died, the 
vision changed to an ever fainter memory. 

The Sages say that Israel's 'eyes and heart were 
closed' because of the servitude. This seems strange 
because we know that Joseph served as viceroy until 
his own death, fifty-four years after Jacob's passing, 
surely there was no servitude then. Furthermore, the 
servitude did not begin until the death of Levi, the 
last surviving tribal ancestor (see Rashi to Exodus 
6:16), who outlived Joseph by nearly twenty-five 
years. It seems incongruous, therefore, for the 
Midrash to speak of Egyptian subjugation at the 
death of Jacob, when it did not begin until nearly 
eighty years later. To understand this we must 
reorient our thinking. We are accustomed to describe 
an Egyptian experience as one of bricks, work 
quotas, back-breaking labor, murder of infants, 
whips, and tears. They were all present, of course, 
later on. But there are other forms of servitude. 


On the simplest level, Jews began feeling like 
aliens after Jacob died. The citizens of Egypt may 
have begun showing resentment against the 'foreign 
interlopers' in subtle ways — the lack of a smile; the 
pointed remarks about the 'pushy Jews' who were 
too numerous, too successful, too well entrenched; 
the feeling that the Patriarch had been a holy man 
who brought an end to the famine, but that his son, 
the viceroy, had bled the people dry and robbed them 
of their land and funds before giving them a piece of 

Poor people don't bread. Poor people don't feel servitude until the lash 
feel servitude until t h e i r b ac k. aristocrats feel it when their 

the lash stings 0 

their back; privileges are threatened. 
aristocrats feel it On a deeper and truer level, the bondage of the 

privileges are Jewish soul began before that of the Jewish body. 
threatened. Israel's eye began losing its glow and its heart began 

beating to the wrong cadence long before Pisom and 
Ramesses were planned and the first brick baked. 
While they were still comfortably ensconced in 
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Goshen, prospering and multiplying, their spiritual 
selves realized that subjugation to the culture of 
Egypt was creeping up on them — their eyes and 
heart were closing. 

Jacob wished to reveal the End to his children, but 
it was closed from him (see comm, to 47:28 and 
49 : 1 ). The commentators inquire, if Jacob did not 
reveal the End, why was it necessary for the Torah to 
imply that he wished to do so? Surely there must be 
some reason for telling us of his frustrated intention. 
The Torah would The Zohar emphasizes that the Torah would not 

7 attempt 7f ^ ave Eluded to Jacob's attempt if it had been a total 
it had been a total failure. Rather, 'He accomplished whatever he 

failure. w j s hed to reveal — he revealed it and then it was con¬ 
cealed.' 

Let us try to understand the profound words of the 
Zohar. 

What was to be gained by informing the tribal 
ancestors of the date when the exile would end? 
Simply understood, an exile is easier to bear if one 
knows when it will be over. A prisoner who can 
count down the days — or even years — to his release 
is fortunate compared to someone serving an in¬ 
definite sentence. 


The End of Days is 
a concept; it refers 
to the condition 
that will prevail 


Jacob's intention can be understood in a different, 
deeper sense. The expression yp, End [of Days], has 
a meaning beyond the calendrical date when Moses 
or the Messiah will arrive. The End of Days is a con¬ 
cept; it refers to the condition that will prevail when 
the Messiah arrives. It expresses the ideal of human 


when the Messiah perfection and a world where everyone recognizes 

God's greatness, a world where nothing obscures the 


truth of His Presence. This is what Jacob wanted to 


reveal to his children. He wanted to teach them how 


they could live in alien surroundings, but not be part 
of them; how they could draw inward and live in a 
world of mind and heart that is bounded and in¬ 


formed by the Tor*»h and God's Presence. 

That, God would not permit him to do, because 
the Divine Plan called for a true exile; had Jacob car¬ 
ried out his intention the exile would have been only 
one of form, not substance. 
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Geographically, he 
was in Goshen, 
but spiritually he 
was in Eretz 
Y israel on the 
Temple Mount. 


If one Jewish 
community is in 
physical danger, 
another will be 
secure; if one is 
poor, another will 
be growing 
stronger. 


This may be strange to a twentieth century mind. 
To those who live in luxury, the 'spiritual life' can 
seem like something out of a fable, to those who en¬ 
dure true suffering, the exile is only too real. In one 
of Jacob's last 'acts of creation,' however, he 
implanted with the Jewish nation the capacity to 
build Tabernacles wherever they were, for that was 
the personal world in which he spent his last seven¬ 
teen years. Geographically, he was in Goshen, but 
spiritually he was in Eretz Y israel on the Temple 
Mount — for did he not embody the very Temple 
where God's eyes and heart are always directed? 
This, too, is part of Jacob's legacy — that someone 
who always perceives the Shechinah and God's 
guiding hand never suffers exile whether he is in an 
Egypt or a dungeon. In this sense, the commentators 
differentiate between personal redemption and general 
redemption. True, the entire nation of Israel lacks its 
Temple and suffers exile, but there are degrees in the 
exile as it is felt by individuals — some suffer from it 
more than others. 

In the physical sense we understand this most 
clearly, for Jewish suffering has always varied from 
community to community and generation to genera¬ 
tion. Ramban derives this familiar historical 
phenomenon from the Torah itself. When Jacob 
prepared to wage war to save his family from Esau, 
he divided his people into two camps, saying that if 
Esau succeeded in striking one, the other group 
would be able to escape. This portends Jacob's plan 
of coping with the future exile of Esau/Rome. Never 
would all Jews be in danger of extermination, n'rbn, 
at the same time. If one Jewish community is in 
physical danger, another will be secure; if one is 
poor, another will be growing stronger. Many times 
this has enabled a community to be a physical refuge 
or a source of support for its less fortunate brethren. 
Obviously, then, the distress of the exile is not dis¬ 
tributed evenly. Nor do all the prophesied ravages of 
God's wrath come at once or in close succession. 
History demonstrates that so-called golden eras have 
been interspersed among the crusades, pogroms, ex- 
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pulsions, and discriminations, so that Israel could 
'catch its breath' so to speak, develop new com¬ 
munities, strengthen its spiritual resources, and 
muster up the strength to survive. 

There are variations as well in the levels of exile 
among individuals. Rare people are always in com¬ 
munion with God, recognizing even travails as part 
of His ultimately merciful purpose. A famous 
American journalist once insisted on seeing the 
Chbfetz Chaim. Though an interview was out of the 
question, she managed to watch him through the 
window of his modest little home in Radun, Poland. 


Never a robust physical specimen, he was frail and in 

she watched his nineties. She watched silently and as she left, she 
silently and as she sa jj reverently, 'I have seen the Jewish God.' 

left, she said , ' 

reverently, '1 have By twentieth century terms, the Choretz Chaim s 
seen the lewish' 'exile' was surely minimal compared to that of 

0 others, and his bearing was so obviously saintly that 
it was apparent even to someone who shared no part 
of his world with him. Such spiritual strength has 
made tzaddikim joyous when others despaired. 
When the great Gaon of Rogatchov, Rabbi Yosef 
Rosen, was suffering terribly in his final illness, he 
found relief from pain only when he was engaged in 
Talmudic discussion. For him, immersion in the Sea 
of the Talmud drowned the agony of illness. One 
contemporary rosh yeshivah was surprised that his 
students demanded air-conditioning in the middle of 
the summer: how could they even feel the heat when 
they were studying Torah? Another would ask, 
'How can a student yawn while he is studying 
Torah; how can someone be bored or tired while he is 
learning?' Such people are not part of our exile. This 
attitude — and rescue — was what Jacob wished to in- 
. still, but he was not permitted to succeed. 

Did he fail? No. The spiritual illumination of a 


A 'revelation to the 
heart' is an inner 


Jacob is not lost. In the words of the Zohar, ’abb 
’ivbi nS ‘H}t<bi ’irba, I revealed it to my heart , but to 
my limbs I did not reveal it. A 'revelation to the 


conviction, a heart' is an inner conviction, a 'revelation to the 

re umbs'°is public I s public knowledge. Jacob could not reveal to 

knowledge, everyone his secret of escaping the most lethal effect 
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of exile, but the revelation is concealed in the Torah 
where it remains available to anyone who will draw it 
forth. The allusion to Jacob's unsuccessful attempt is 
contained in the first verse of Vayechi (by the omis¬ 
sion of the customary space between sidros ). rather 
than later in 49:1 where the event took place. But the 
first verse speaks of Jacob's greatest success, his 
ultimate 'life' in Egypt. God used that verse to show 
us what Jacob tried but was not permitted to do — 

God showed us simultaneously, however, God showed us Jacob's 
Jacob's secret. He secre t f-[ e found life in Egypt — so can we. He il- 

found Ufe in Egypt J J 

— so can we. luminated an exile to such an extent that it was hard¬ 
ly felt while he lived — and that is our legacy. We 
need not suffer from exile if we open our eyes to see 
the Hand that inflicts it, the truth it contains, the 
Torah that illuminates it. 


V. Rabbi and Jacob 


rw -ityy nyntf rnisya nr»b mn ’an 

i ^ m i ^ i *» *» - ▼ ▼ - - 

v?W nnyn n*? a PK- ’n’l ,n’Knj Vy topi 


rntyy J73]niDy? rrjirn ’mi rntyy 

pip 

Rabbi [R' Y ehudah the Prince] lived in 
Zipori for seventeen years and proclaimed 
of himself: 'Jacob lived in Egypt for seven¬ 
teen years. Judah lived in Zipori for seven¬ 
teen years (Y erushalmi Kesubos 12:3, 
Bereishis Rabbah 96:9). 


R abbi's comparison of his tenure in Zipori to 
Jacob's in Egypt must be understood as a state¬ 
ment of purpose: there was a similarity between the 
accomplishments of those two periods. Unless he 
meant to impart a lofty concept, it would have been 
out of character for Rabbi — of whom the Talmud 
says, 'When Rabbi died, humility ceased to exist' 
(Sotah 49a) — to liken himself to Jacob. 

Both Jacob and Both Jacob and Rabbi lived on the threshhold of 

Rabbi lived on the 
threshhold of 
bitter exiles. 

which the bulk of his offspring would have fallen to 


bitter exiles. Jacob came to Egypt with his family to 
inaugurate a sojourn of 210 years by the end of 
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a level of degradation barely above that of the Egyp¬ 
tians and of whom it would be said, 'These [the 
Israelites] are idol worshipers and these [the Egyp¬ 
tians] are idol worshipers — why should the sea split 
to save the Jews and then collapse upon the Egyp¬ 
tians ? r (Tanchuma, Beshallach). Rabbi lived not long 
after the destruction of the Second Temple, at a time 
when Jewish life in Eretz Y israel had been virtually 
decimated by Roman persecution and ruthless sup¬ 
pression of Torah study. 

Both Jacob and Rabbi enjoyed the respect of their 
rulers: Pharaoh revered Jacob as the holy man whose 
arrival and blessing had ended the famine and Rabbi 
won the friendship and deep respect of the Roman 
Each undertook emperor Antony. Each undertook the responsibility 
the responsjbjlity prepare his people for survival in the impending 

people for survival exile, and each did it in a similar way during the last 
and each did it seventeen years of his life, 

seventeen year$% Jacob symbolizes Truth as embodied in the Torah. 

his life. He studied the Torah of exile with Joseph, he dis¬ 
patched Yehudah ahead of him to Egypt to establish 
an academy for Torah study, he designated the tribe 
of Levi to devote itself exclusively to Torah study 
and the service of God even when the other tribes 
entered the service of Egypt. In so doing, Jacob was 
planting the seed that came to fruition at Sinai. The 
brutal melting pot of Egypt became the crucible that 
prepared Israel to be the Nation of Torah [this con¬ 
cept will be discussed in the commentary and Over¬ 
view to Shemos). And Jacob buried within the nation 
the possibility of transcending exiles. He represents, 
therefore, nrpa# rnin, the Written Torah. 

T r 

Rabbi, too, confronted an impending disaster and 
devised an identical solution. Successive generations 
of Roman persecution had brought Torah scho¬ 
larship to a relatively low ebb. Such great men as 
R' Akiva and R' Chanina ben Teradion had been tor- 

man* tifwhom * urec ^ *° f° r daring to teach their students. 

Torah was°life and Though there were still many to whom Torah was 
who would not life and who would not commit spiritual suicide to 

suicide to satisfy satis ry Koman paranoia, conditions made it virtually 
Roman paranoia, impossible for them to study enough to memorize all 
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He propounded 
the doctrine that 
the only way to 
preserve the 
knowledge of the 
Torah was to 
commit the Oral 
Law to writing. 


Rabbi, the great and 
holy teacher of Israel, 
looked into Jacob's 
seventeen years of 
life and perceived 
the secret hidden 
within them. 


the laws and their explanations. And this was still the 
period of rip byp# rnin, the Oral Law, when it was 
forbidden to record any Torah except for the books 
of Scripture. As Nassi [prince], Rabbi had not only 
the responsibility, but the authority to act. As the 
friend of Antony, he could secure governmental 
sanction. 

He propounded the doctrine that the only way to 
preserve the knowledge of the Torah was to commit 
the Oral Law to writing. He called an assembly of the 
Sages to collect the laws and decide most matters in 
dispute. Then he recorded the major laws and princi¬ 
ples in the Mishnah — the foundation of the Talmud 
and the vast body of halachic literature. His seven¬ 
teen years in Zipori were a time of monumental ac¬ 
complishment, a time that, in its way, could stand 
together with Jacob's seventeen years in Egypt as a 
true golden era of Jewish survival. 

Wisely have the Sages said: 

— 'nmbp 1 ? D’nbyji kSi trnpKn kS, 

^ ■ ■ 

nnin naam ’3"i iv? nnb Tiinyw 

a kl ■ ■ ■ a B ha «■ • ■ i ■ 1M !■ * ■ 

■ ■ ■ 1 a I I ■ ■ 

[God said of Israel in its exile] l have not 
despised them nor have / abhorred them to 
exterminate them (Leviticus 26:44) — for / 
will have established on their behalf the 
House of Rabbi and the wise men of the 
ages (Megillah 11a). 

The Book of Genesis is one of creation. It begins 
with the creation of heaven and earth for the sake of 
Torah and Israel (see comm, to 1:1) and it ends with 
Jacob's 'creation' of the conditions that would enable 
Israel to survive in order to receive the Torah. Rabbi, 
the great and holy teacher of Israel, looked into 
Jacob's seventeen years of life and perceived the 
secret hidden within them. He translated the secret 
into a new source of life, the Mishnah, that remains 
the source and guarantor of Israel's national survival.' 

Rabbi Nosson Scherman 

Kislev 14, 5742 
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the Overviews in this volume 
be a source of merit for the soul of 

the author's uncle 

r\"i> i3Ti>3 T’3 mbna prtan '*i *iann 

Mr. Julius Loeb n-y 

ynw n ,mao 'a iudj 

A patriarch of his community, 
an inspiration and joy to his family; 
he was one of the select leaders who transplanted 

Frankfurt to Washington Heights 

n n an n 
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SIDRAH VAYECHI 


Vayechi — Ihc “closed' section. 

[Following tradition, this verse 
begins a new sidrah. As a general 
rule, all parshiyos [paragraph 
divisions] are separated from one 
another in a Torah scroll by a space 
of at least nine letters. Our parshah, 
however, is unique in that it follows 
the preceding with only a one-letter 
division between them. Rashi 
therefore calls it npinp, closed:] 

Why is this section 'closed'? — 
[Because this Sidrah comprises the 
account of Jacob's death, and] as 
soon as Jacob our father departed 
this life, the hearts of the children of 
Israel were 'closed' due to the suf¬ 
fering and despair of the bondage 
which was then imposed on them. 
[That is, the initial stages of the 
spiritual bondage began to 
materialize immediately after 
Jacob's death, even though the ac¬ 
tual travails of enslavement did not 
commence until all the Tribal 
Ancestors had died (Tur).] Another 
reason: Jacob had desired to reveal 
to his children the 'End' [i.e., the 
Messianic age when Israel's exiles 
would finally end], but his 
prophetic vision was 'closed' [i.e. 
concealed] from him (Rashi from 
Midrash and Zohar). [On Jacob's 
desire to reveal the 'End', see Rashi 
to 49:1.pi 

R' Hirsch, however, advances an 


entirely different view. The super¬ 
ficial observer would assume that 
Jacob's seventeen peaceful years 
surrounded by his family comprised 
the golden era of his life, and as 
such, should be separated from the 
narrative of his earlier, anxiety- 
filled years. The Torah shows us the 
contrary, however. Jacob's 'golden' 
years are given no special promin¬ 
ence, they are not even set off from 
his years of hardship, because it was 
during his lifetime of struggle that 
he rose to the status of 'Israel' and 
prepared his family for its future 
Messianic calling. From the vantage 
point of the nation, Jacob's earlier 
years were more productive than his 
years in Egypt; only as an indivi¬ 
dual did he experience greater hap¬ 
piness in Egypt. 

28 . njqf rntyy vjy ... npy? - 

[And] Jacob lived in the land of 
Egypt seventeen years. 

The Torah tells us this to inform us 
how Jacob — though initially intending 
to remain in Egypt but a short time until 
God commanded him to the contrary 
[46:3 f] — established his home per¬ 
manently in Egypt. He did not return to 
Canaan after seeing Joseph, but 
remained in Egypt for the last seventeen 
years of his life (Abarbanel). 

*+$ Significance of the term 'lived.' 

[The unusual use of the term TPI, 
lived , in this context inspires comment 


1. Rambart prefaces this sidrah with a theme consistent with his view in 43:14, that Jacob's 
descent into the Egyptian exile is a forerunner of the Jewish nation's descent into the exile of 
Edom/Rome [which traditionally refers to the current lingering exile amid Western Civiliza¬ 
tion; see above on 15:2; footnote to 14:1 p. 474; comm, to 28:12 p. 1225], 

The analogy extends to a series of circumstances. Both exiles were brought about by 
causeless hatred between brothers. Like Jacob, who thought he would be going to a friendly 
king, so Agrippa, the last Jewish king during the Second Temple, went to the Roman court, to 
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47 26 Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years. 

28-29 And the days of Jacob — the years of his life — were 

one hundred and forty seven years. 29 The time ap- 


inasmuch as the Torah usually employs 
such terms as settled, or 

dwelt, to describe the years one spent in 
a particular place.] 

It was primarily during these latter 
seventeen years of his life that Jacob — 
who endured so much suffering 
throughout his life — can be described 
as having 'lived.' He was finally united 
with all his children, and he enjoyed the 
tranquility and harmony he had always 
longed for. Hence, the saying 'If one's 
end is good, all is good' (Akeidah; 
Chizkuni). 

The Zohar similarly expounds 
Lamentations 3:27, It is good for a man 
that he bear a yoke in his youth: happy 
is a man who is subjected to suffering in 
his youth, for he will ultimately enjoy 
tranquility. So it was with Jacob: he 
suffered from Esau who pursued him; 
from Laban who subjected him to slave- 
Jike conditions in return for his wives; 
from the shameful incident of Dinah 
and Shechem; and from Joseph who 
was sold and mourned for so many 
years. Yet, after it all, Jacob finally en¬ 
joyed tranquility. 

According to Tosafos HaRosh, how¬ 
ever, Jacob had really 'lived,' in the 
sense of happiness and fulfillment, for a 
total of thirty-four years, equivalent to 
the numerical value of the word ’rp], he 
lived, in our verse: Seventeen years 
from Joseph's birth until he was sold, 
and seventeen years of living with 
Joseph in Egypt. All his other years 
were not really 'living,' spent as they 
were in grief and suffering. 

Daas Zekeinim records that these 


seventeen years correspond to the 
seventeen which Joseph lived in Jacob's 
house before he was sold. Just as Jacob 
sustained Joseph for seventeen years, so 
did Joseph now sustain his father for a 
like period. 

R' Munk observes that the sidrah 
which records the death of Jacob is en¬ 
titled Jacob 'lived'. Similarly, the one 
recounting the death of Sarah is called 
rnty ”0/ the 'life' of Sarah. As the Sages 
tell us (Berachos 18b), the righteous 
continue to live on after death, because 
of the example which they have given 
and the spiritual heritage which they 
have bequeathed to posterity. So 'our 
father Jacob did not die,' as Rashi notes 
on 49:33. 

There is an opinion that the name 
used here is the less spiritual one, Jacob, 
rather than Israel, because he did not 
strive to return to Erefz Y israel during 
his lifetime (Maggid Mesharim; comp, 
footnote to v. 29). 

i«n ’rpj — And the days 

of Jacob — the years of his life — 
were. 

[On this phraseology, see comm. 
above 47:8 s.v. njpj.] 

Baal HaTurim observes that anyone 
of whom it is said ’Jpf VP], his days were, 
did not attain the age of his father — e.g. 
Chanoch and Lemech. The same is true 
of the expression 'drew near' with 
regard to death. See Rashi next verse. 

nKtpi D’V}*!#) U'ly yyy - One 
hundred and forty seven years [lit 
seven years and forty and one 


Gaius Caligula, whom he considered his intimate friend, and he thereby caused Israel to fall 
into Roman clutches. 

As for the inhabitants of besieged Jerusalem, they were made captives because of famine, 
just as the family of Jacob had been compelled to leave Eretz Y israel because of a famine. 

Nevertheless the day is coming when they shall bring all your brethren out of all the nations 
... upon horses and in chariots ...to My holy mountain, Jerusalem (Isaiah 66:20), even as the 
Egyptians ultimately accompanied Jacob's remains with great honors to the Holy Land. 

The potions will be in deep sorrow when they perceive the vengeance of Hashem. May He 
raise us that we may live in His presence [Hoshea 6:2]. 
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hundred year(s)]. 

Since Jacob's life was short and 
wrought with trouble the Torah 
mentions his years beginning with 
the smaller number first, unlike the 
case of Abraham and Isaac where 
the usual order is followed (Baal 
HaTurim). 

According to R' Munk, the 
smaller number is given before the 
larger one so that the number forty- 
seven will be in proximity to the 
words T»’n ’iq/, the years of his life. 
That is to say, there were forty- 
seven years when Jacob really 
lived.' As Or HaChaim points out, 
that was the number of years when 
he was in the company of either 
Rachel or Joseph. 

R' Hirsch notes, as he explained 
above [see 47:8], that days of life in¬ 
dicates the worthwhile, productive 
days in which someone lived. 
Consequently our verse stresses 
that all the years of Jacob's life were 
filled with important 'days.' 

29. rma 1 ? btjntfn lanp’j — The 

time approached for Israel to die [lit. 
and Israel's days to die ap¬ 
proached] .w 

How did Jacob know that his life 
was drawing to a close? [After all, 
he should have expected his 
lifespan to approximate that of his 
father. He was now thirty-three 
years younger than his father had 
been when he died, and as Rashi 
notes in 27:2, one should fear death 
only during the five year period 


before and after the age at which 
one's parents had died.] 

— He was not really sick, but he 
was getting increasingly weaker and 
realized he would not live much 
longer. He therefore summoned 
Joseph to give him instructions 
about his burial wishes (Ramban). 

Or HaChaim notes in this context 
that the onset of physical weakness 
is far from proving that death is ap¬ 
proaching. But the righteous 
perceive certain symptoms thirty 
days before the end, when death is 
decreed in the celestial spheres. [See 
comm, to 50:1.] From that moment 
the image of God which is reflected 
in the human face becomes ob¬ 
scured. 

According to Haamek Davar the 
use of the spiritual name Israel in 
this passage intimates that it was by 
prophetic inspiration — which is 
symbolized by the name Israel — 
that he was aware that he would 
shortly die. 

Rashi notes that everyone of whom it 
is said that death drew near did not at¬ 
tain the age of his fathers; in this case, 
Isaac lived 180 years, while Jacob lived 
only 147. Similarly it is said of David 
that his days to die drew near [I Kings 
2:1], and he lived to 70 while his father 
reached the age of 80. [The Midrash 
adds the case of Moses of whom draw¬ 
ing near is also used (Deut. 31:14). He 
lived 120 years compared with his 
father's 137.] I2 > 

The Midrash discusses the concept of the 
literal phrase: the days of Jacob drew near to 
die (which appears to say that the days 


1. R' Yose in the Zohar notes that in the previous verse which speaks of his life, he is called 
Jacob, whereas here, he is called Israel when his death is imminent. This appears inconsistent 
with the usual usage, for the Torah generally calls him 'Jacob' when he appears in a state of 
weakness, and 'Israel' in the opposite context. R' Yose explains that as Jacob's life drew to a 
close, all his days appeared, encircled with an aura of glory, implied by the name 'Israel.' This 
phenomenon proclaimed that the Patriarch would appear before the Celestial Judge at the time 
of his death with his supreme title of earned nobility (ft' Munk; comp. R' Bachya). 

2. The reason Jacob lived thirty-three years less than his father was, as noted in 47:8-9, in 
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47 proached for Israel to die, so he called for his son, for 


themselves seemed to die. When someone's 
time comes, the very day [i.e. sun) refuses to 
go on its course and demands that person's 
death. Thus, the day itself is said to 'draw 
near' — an expression idiomatically denoting 
attack for battle (cf. Deut. 20:10) — to inex¬ 
orably demand death. 

According to R' Shmuel bar Nachmeni in 
Midrash Tanchuma, the meaning is: In the 
case of the death of the righteous their 'days' 
cease [i.e., they are physically lost to the 
world] while they themselves continue to ex¬ 
ist ... for the righteous — even when dead — 
are described as living. 

tjpl’b top*] — [So] he called for 
his son, for Joseph. 

Jacob summoned Joseph to ask 
that he, as viceroy with the power to 
carry out his wishes, take respon¬ 
sibility to bury him in the Cave of 
Machpelah. 

Jacob did not want to postpone 
the request until he was sick and on 
his deathbed. At that time, when he 
would give his final blessing to his 
children, he planned to formally 
confer Reuben's birthright on 
Joseph. He was concerned, 
therefore, that if he delayed his re¬ 
quest to Joseph until then, it would 
seem as though he were giving 
Joseph the birthright only to elicit 
his promise regarding the burial, in 
which case it would seem as though 
the transfer of the birthrights was 
not Divinely ordained. Therefore, 
Jacob summoned him now, before 
Joseph had even an inkling of the 
birthright (Haamek Davar). 

He called for his son, 

because it is a son's duty to bury his 
father [24:9; 35:29] (Alshich); and 
he chose Joseph [rather than 


any of his other sons], because only 
he had the power to do so (Rashi). 

Cf. Tanchuma: Why did Jacob sum¬ 
mon neither Reuben, the eldest, nor 
Judah, who was destined for royalty, 
but instead summoned Joseph? This 
teaches that 'everyone honors the one 
who at the moment is on the ascen¬ 
dancy' [lit. to whom the hours stands], 
also because he had the capacity to 
‘fulfill his request. 

Furthermore Joseph was the son 
whom God had promised would 
'put his hand on Jacob's eye' [46:4; 
i.e. look after his burial] (Abar - 
banel). 

The Midrash adds that Jacob 
summoned Joseph because he loved 
him more than all his other child¬ 
ren. Furthermore, Jacob intimated 
that since he had come to Egypt on 
Joseph's account, the primary 
obligation was upon Joseph to ar¬ 
range for the return of his remains 
to Canaan for burial. 

According to Aharhanel, Jacob 
foresaw prophetically that Joseph's 
bones would remain in Egypt until 
the Exodus when the Tribal descen¬ 
dants would take his remains to Ca¬ 
naan. Jacob was apprehensive that 
unless he commanded Joseph to the 
contrary, Joseph would allow 
Jacob's remains as well to stay in 
Egypt until the Exodus. He there¬ 
fore considered it necessary to ad¬ 
jure Joseph that he arrange burial in 
Eretz Y israel for him as soon as pos¬ 
sible after his death and not wait for 
the Redemption. 


Paane'ach Raza explains that this is 
why Jacob found it necessary to have 

punishment for having complained to Pharaoh about the suffering he endured throughout his 
life. Those verses contain thirty-three words. 

Another reason is that Jacob's 'premature' death was an example of how 'a causeless curse 
comes home to roost' [see Proverbs 26:2]. Jacob had cursed Rachel .causelessly by saying to 
Laban [31:32]: with whomever you find your god , rpm tfb, he shall not live. As a result 
Jacob's own years were diminished by thirty-three, the numerical equivalent of the word rnrr, 
live (Baal HaTurim). 
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Joseph take an oath to this effect, in¬ 
stead of relying on God's promise and I 
will surely bring you back (46:4), which 
implied that God Himself guaranteed 
Jacob's interment in Erefz Y Israel. 
Rather, as Tiferes Y'honasan explains, 
Jacob was concerned that, like Joseph, 
only his bones would eventually be 
brought to Eretz Yisrael for burial; he 
therefore demanded an oath that Joseph 
would personally see to it that his body 
would be buried there soon after his 
demise. 

jn ’nK^pj K}’DN - Please - if 
l have found favor in your eyes. 

I.e., if you really wish to fulfill 
the mitzvah of filial honor toward 
me ... (Sechel Tov). 

'There is no power in the day of 
death' [Eccles. 8:8], observes the 
Midrash '... Approaching death, 
Jacob must humble himself before 
his son and plead with him [rather 
than command him with paternal 
authority. This accounts for the tri¬ 
ple use of the word K}, please, in 
this verse.] 

nnni KJ" D'tp — Please place 
your hand under my thigh. 

— And take an oath (Rashi). 

[Thigh is here a euphemism for the 
circumcised organ. On this form of 
oath, see Rashi and comm, to 24:6. At 
the time of the Patriarchs, this mitzvah 
represented their jole sacred object; it 
was upon this that they swore until the 
day of the giving of the Torah (Pirkei 
d' Rabbi Eliezer 39). However, the feel¬ 
ing of modesty held the son back from 
complying and taking the oath 'under 
Jacob's thigh/ Instead, he promised 
him: 7 will do as you have said' [v. 30] 
(Targum Yonasan). 

As Rashbam notes in 24:2, Jacob 
used this form of oath because it is 


the form used when a superior ad¬ 
jures an inferior, such as a master 
his servant or a father his son. 
When equals are parties to a cove¬ 
nant, however, rp rp, clasping 
of hand to hand , was used [see 
Ezek. 17:18]. Sometimes a treaty 
was made binding by dividing an 
animal and passing between its 
parts [see comm, to 15:15]. 

The word KJ usually means 
please, the connotation here being: 
do not resent that l am asking you 
to take an oath (Tosafos HaRosh). 
According to Or HaChaim the con¬ 
notation is: Take an oath now [this 
is how Onkelos translates K}]; do 
not delay making the promise until 
my actual day of death. 

nOK] *ipn hjjv — And do 

kindness and truth with me. 

As noted in 24:49, kindness is 
goodness conferred voluntarily, 
while truth is the fulfillment of an 
obligation (Ralbag). [Since both ele¬ 
ments were present in this case, 
Jacob phrased his request accord¬ 
ingly.] 

Comp. Maayan Ganim cited in 
Torah Sheleimah §107: My burial 
will be an-act of truth [since as my 
son you have the obligation of 
burying my remains] whereas car¬ 
rying me to Eretz Yisrael will be a 
kindness [inasmuch as that exceeds 
the normal obligation]. (Radak in¬ 
terprets similarly.) 

Yalkut Shimoni adds that Jacob 
also informed Joseph that the Ipn, 
kindness, of burying him was es¬ 
pecially incumbent upon Joseph, 
since God had specifically promised 
him, 'Joseph will put his hand on 
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47 Joseph and said to him, "Please — if / have found favor 
30 in your eyes , please place your hand under my thigh 

and do kindness and truth with me — please do not 
bury me in Egypt . 30 For I will lie down with my fathers 


your eyes' [46:4]. 

— The kindness shown to the 
dead is the true npN by ipn, 
kindness of truth [i.e., sincere 
altruistic kindness] in that there can 
be no expectation that the 
beneficiary will return the favor 
(Rashi). 

— Please do 

not bury me in Egypt 

— Even for a short time; as soon 
as I die transport me to Canaan. 
Unlike Joseph, Jacob could not be 
content with a pledge that his re¬ 
mains would be taken to Eretz 
Y israel only after the Exodus [see 
above s.v. top!]] (Abarbanel). 

[See also citation of R' David 
Cohen in comm, to 28:13 s.v. V"lKn 

® * V 

to the effect that God's promise to 
give Jacob the land 'whereon you 
lie' was contingent upon his actual¬ 
ly returning to 'lie' in it. Comp. 

- Tanchuma .] 

Do not even put me into a coffin 
temporarily, as is the Egyptian 
practice. If you do so-the Egyptians 
might maintain that this is adequate 
and not allow you to carry my body 
away (SfornoJ. 

According to Rashi , Jacob in¬ 
sisted on not being buried in Egypt 
for several reasons: 

(a) Jacob knew that the soil of 
Egypt would one. day be plagued 
with vermin [Exod. 8:12] 

which would swarm beneath his 
body [if he were to be buried there. 
Although the plagues did not affect 
Goshen, Jacob feared that the Egyp¬ 
tians would want to inter him in an 
honorable sepulchre somewhere in 
Egypt itself. (However, see Avnei 


Shoham; Rambam to Avos 5:4; Oz- 
naim I'Torah)]; 

(b) those who are buried outside 
of Erefz Y israel will not come to life 
at Resurrection until they roll 
through the earth to Erefz Yisrael. 
[This Midrashic-Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation {Kesubos 111a) is based 
on Ezekiel 37:12-14]; 

(c) to prevent the Egyptians from 
making his body [or tomb] a shrine 
of idol worship. [That is, since the 
Egyptians were all aware that the 
famine ended on his account, Jacob 
was afraid that the Egyptians would 
deify him after his death and 
venerate him. He Was very con¬ 
cerned about this because he knew 
that retribution would be taken 
against Egypt's gods, as it says [Ex¬ 
odus 12:12]: And against all the 
gods of Egypt l will execute judg¬ 
ments (Midrash).] 

Furthermore, Jacob was con¬ 
cerned that if he were indeed buried 
in Egypt, in his merit the Egyptians 
might be spared the Ten Plagues (R' 
Tam); additionally, he was afraid 
that if he allowed his remains to be 
buried there the Tribes would 
always assert that Egypt, too, was a 
Holy Land (Midrash HaGadol). 

As R" Munk — drawing from R' 
Hirsch — explains, Jacob also wanted to 
establish in his posterity for all time the 
principle that only Erefz Y israel is their 
heritage. The most effective means to do 
so would be to have his tomb there. He 
knew that his burial there would create 
an indestructible link between the 
country where the ancestors were 
buried and their descendants, wherever 
they were. They would feel the need to 
pray there and never give up the land to 
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their enemies. Jacob's decision was all 
the more imperative because he knew 
that his children had begun to "let 
themselves be possessed by the land of 
Goshen," as was pointed out previously 
(cf. our commentary to verse 27). Life in 
Egypt threatened to have a profound in¬ 
fluence on them. Soon they might sub¬ 
stitute the Nile for the Jordan and what 
began as a 'temporary' sojourn in Egypt 
would no longer seem to them an exile. 

As R' Hirsch concludes, this provided 
sufficient motive for him to press with 
such ceremonious solemnity that they 
should not bury him in Egypt, but that 
they should carry him to their true 
homeland. This was reason enough for 
him to say: 'Though you may wish to 
live in Egypt, I refuse even to be buried 
here!' This is also why he used the name 
Israel in expressing his wish — he spoke 
as Israel, the bearer of the national mis¬ 
sion. 

The Midrash notes that the Patriarchs 
were anxious to be buried in Erefz 
Y israel because those buried there will 
be the first to enjoy resurrection in the 
Messianic era. This is deduced from 
Isaiah 42:5: He gives breath (i.e.„ 
restores life] to the people upon it [Eretz 
Yisrael]. 

Furthermore, the soil of Israel itself 
acts as atonement for one's sins, as it is 
written Deut. 32:43: And His land shall 
make atonement for His people 
(Tanchuma ). [See Torah Temimah ]. 

There are many more reasons offered 
for Jacob's wish to be buried not in 
Egypt but in Eretz Yisrael, and, as the 
Zohar concludes, it is important to 
reflect on these reasons, for without 
them it would have been more in keep¬ 
ing with the Patriarch's feelings to leave 
his tomb near his children and descen¬ 
dants. For them it would have been an 
object of comfort and protection amid 
the sufferings and calamities which 
Egyptian exile would inflict upon them. 

However, it must be recalled that 
when Jacob came to Egypt he was con¬ 


cerned that the Divine Presence would 
abandon him for leaving Eretz Yisrael 
and his children would become as¬ 
similated among the nations. God, 
therefore, reassured him and said, "Do 
not be afraid to go down to Egypt ... I 
will go down with you to Egypt and I 
will also bring you up” [46:3, 4]. Jacob 
therefore realized that there was no need 
for him to be buried in Egypt and he 
therefore made it absolutely clear that 
he wanted to be buried in Erefz Yisrael 
(Akeidah). 

30. ’nifCDK — For / will lie 

down with my fathers. 

Rashi comments: This phrase 
connects with the previous thought, 
the contextual flow being: Take this 
oath ... for / will eventually lie 
down with my fathers [i.e., die] and 
you shall transport me out of Egypt 
and bury me in their sepulchre. 
Furthermore, Rashi emphasizes that 
we must avoid possibly mis¬ 
translating lie down, as 

referring to burial, in the sense of 
laying Jacob to rest in burial. This 
translation is obviously incorrect, 
since burial is specifically men¬ 
tioned later in the verse. As a rule, 
whenever the idiom lying with 
one's fathers occurs, it refers to 
death, not burial. See, for example, / 
Kings 2:10: and David lay with his 
fathers, and afterwards it specifical¬ 
ly states, and he was buried with his 
fathers. [See Ibn Ezra.] 

Jacob's assertive statement carried 
within it the prophetic knowlege that 
indeed he would repose with his fathers 
(Midrash HaGadol). 

The Talmud [ Bava Basra 116a] 
notes that wherever the expression 
lie down is used in connection with 
one's death it indicates that he left 
children like himself ... Similarly, 
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30 


and you shall transport me out of Egypt and bury me 
in their sepulchreHe said , "J personally will do as 


because Jacob left twelve righteous 
and worthy sons like himself, his 
death is described as lying down. 
(The idea is that one who leaves a 
child like himself to take his place 
cannot be said to have really 'died'; 
he is rather like one who has merely 
'lain down' (Maharsha).] 

In the literal sense, Sforno ex¬ 
plains that this expression refers to 
the custom of placing the departed 
on a bier where the lamentations 
and eulogies are held and the 
mourners file around it. This ex¬ 
pression is therefore used of all the 
kings mentioned in the Books of 
Kings — righteous and wicked — 
who died on their beds [i.e., of 
natural causes]. 

Kabbalistically, the connotation 
of death referred to by the express¬ 
ion lie down, refers to the 


spiritual repose of the soul and its 
reunion with that of its righteous 
ancestors (see R' Bachya; Tz'ror 
HaMor). 

’jrywi onynp - 

And you shall transport me out of 
Egypt and [you shall] bury me in 
their sepulchre . ll) 

You personally shall see to this; 
and bury me in their sepulchre — 
the Cave of Machpelah, where there 
are buried the four couples [Adam 
and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Isaac 
and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah] I am 
destined to complete (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

Following Sforno: If you follow the 
procedure of this laying my body in 

Egypt for the customary period of eulogy 
and mourning, the immediate and intense 
grief over my death will be assuaged and the 
Egyptians will not hinder you from trans¬ 
porting me to another country. 


1. The Talmud [Nazir 64b-65a] uses this phrase as a Scriptural support [KfOppK] for a law 
relating to the removal and burial of a body. The Mishnah there [ Nazir 9:3} teaches that if a 
Jewish corpse is found in an area not otherwise known to be burial ground, the body may be 
removed to a Jewish cemetery so that the place where it was found need not be declared ritual- 
,ly contaminated [tO?p] and off-limits to Nazirites and Kohanim who who must maintain their 
ritual purity. The Mishnah rules that when the body is removed three-fingerbreadths of the 
adjacent soil must be removed with it, since fluids from the corpse may have seeped into the 
soil. 

This law that adjacent soil must be removed is supported by our verse. The phrase 
nnypn UOKty?!, you shall transport me out of Egypt, may be considered superfluous since it 
was obvious that Jacob's burial in Canaan required his removal from Egypt. The Sages, 
therefore, draw a new teaching from it: it is interpreted as if it meant transport me nnypp, 
with part of Egypt. That is, with my remains take along the Egyptian soil on which my body 
will have rested, 

Rambam notes that this is only an asmachfa, a support verse, rather than a direct teaching, 
because we have no indication that Jacob was buried even temporarily in Egypt. 

The commentators [see Nazir 14b Tos. s.v. ibuil and Sanhedrin 47b] explain that the body 
discussed in Nazir 64b is regarded as one that was buried temporarily with the intention that it 
would be removed to a more suitable grave, but was subsequently forgotten. If it were in¬ 
tended as a permanent grave, its removal would be forbidden. Similarly, if it were a nj itn np, 
an abandoned body with no relatives to take responsibility for it, it would have to be buried — 
and remain buried — wherever it was found. For if the body discussed in Nazir were of the 
sort that could not be moved — such as a njxp np — we assume that the earlier burial would 
have become public knowledge, and not have come to light unexpectedly during random digg¬ 
ing in a field. 

[On the question of whether Jacob was buried even temporarily in Egypt, see Chizkuni; 
Rvid HaZahav ; Tzafnas Paane'ach; VaYosef Avraham, and the synopsis of this topic in 
Nachshoni's Hagus B'Parshiyos HaTorah.) 
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Tj-g-D ntyy« ’3iK -I9K 1 *] - [And] he 
[=Joseph] said, I personally will do 
as you have said. [The word per¬ 
sonally is intimated by the use of 
the emphatic pronoun ’3iK rather 
than ’Jit.] 

— Insofar as I am able, I will do as 
you have said with all my power 
(Sfo rn o ). 

Since Jacob had requested an 
oath and (see next verse), Joseph did 
swear, why was it necessary for 
Joseph to verbalize this seemingly 
superfluous reassurance? In a 
similar case, when Abraham ad¬ 
jured Eliezer with an oath, we read 
that Eliezer placed his hand beneath 
Abraham's thigh and swore to him 
regarding this matter [24:9] without 
first verbalizing any reassurance. 

— Apparently Joseph wanted to 
emphasize that he was quite ready 
to fulfill his father's wishes of his 
own free will and an oath to that ef¬ 
fect was unnecessary. Jacob insisted 
on the oath, however, as we learn in 
the next verse (Or HaChaim). 

As noted above, Targum 
Yonasan similarly observes that 
feelings of modesty prevented 
Joseph from placing his hand under 
his father's 'thigh' so he just 
promised him: 'I will do as you have 
said.' 

According to Daas Zekeinim, the 
connotation of Joseph's reply was, 
I, too, will do as you say, i.e., / will 
follow your suggestion and when I 
am dying I, too, will urge my 
brothers to take me from here [see 
50:25). 

31. lb ’b — ' Swear to 

me/ and he swore to him. 


Following the opinion that 
Joseph wanted to avoid placing his 
hand under his father's 'thigh,' 
Jacob now suggested instead that 
Joseph take an oath by God's 
Name, which Joseph proceeded to 
do (Akeidah; Ralbag; Radak; 
Targum Yonasan). 

The commentators emphasize 
that Jacob's insistence that Joseph 
take a formal vow did not imply any 
suspicion on his part that Joseph 
might renege on his promise unless 
he swore. But Jacob knew that his 
unwillingness to be buried in Egypt 
constituted an insult to the land that 
had given him hospitality, and ac¬ 
cordingly Pharaoh might forbid 
Joseph to go to Eretz Yisrael. It was 
Jacob's intention to make the 
promise more binding, for Jacob 
knew it would not be proper for 
Pharaoh to force Joseph to violate 
an oath, and Joseph himself would 
feel more obligated to withstand 
adverse pressure and fulfill his 
father's wish if there was an oath to 
which he could make reference. 
This indeed is what occurred, for 
when Pharaoh granted permission 
to Joseph he emphasized that he 
was acceding solely because Jacob 
had imposed an oath [see Rashi 
50:6] (Ramban; Sforno; K/i Yakar). 

Furthermore, Jacob did not say, as 
did Abraham to Eliezer, and I 

will have you swear [24:3], since Jacob 
did not want any implication that 
Joseph had been forced against his will 
to swear. He therefore asked Joseph to 
undertake the oath himself — as if he 
were proceeding of his own free volition 
(Malbim). 

nyw u/KVby b^lfn — 
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47 you have said/' 

31 31 He replied, "Swear to me," and he swore to him. 

Then Israel prostrated himself towards the head of the 
bed. 


Then Israel prostrated himself 
towards [lit. upon ] the head of the 
bed. 

Rashi explains: Then Israel pros¬ 
trated himself [to Joseph]. As the 
proverb says. Tip K^jm 

mb, "When the fox has his hour 
bow down to him." 

[I.e. although the lion is king, neverthe¬ 
less, should the insignificant fox assume 
rulership, then even the regal lion should 
show him the proper reverence. 

By Joseph's acceptance of the obligation to 
fulfill Jacob's burial wishes — an obligation 
by which Joseph risked putting himself in 
disgrace before Pharaoh — Jacob felt the 
desire to display his gratitude. Ordinarily it 
would have been improper for him to bow to 
his son, but since Joseph was a reigning, 
royal figure, Jacob bowed to him in keeping 
with the proverb quoted by Rashi. Jacob, 
therefore, paid him this gesture in supreme 
tribute (Mizrachi; Gur Aryeh). 

The allusion, according to this interpreta¬ 
tion, of mj>nn wkI by, af the head of the bed, 
is explained by Maharsha ibid, as alluding to 
Joseph who was now 'at the head' of Jacob's 
descendants — bed being a metaphor for 
•descendants. 

According to one view in Midrash 
Tanchuma, this bowing to Joseph final¬ 
ly constituted the fulfillment of 
Joseph's early dream in which the sun 
(his father) bowed to him. 

Rashbam renders: Jacob prostrated 
himself towards Joseph, from where he 
[Jacob] was, at the head of the bed. 

Rashi continues that, as implied 
by the expression nijQn by, 
upon [i.e. toward or af] the head of 
the bed, Jacob — [while bowing in 
gratitude to Joseph] — turned him¬ 
self toward the Shechinah (Divine 
Presence). The Rabbis [see Shabbos 
12a and Nedarim 40a] derive from 
this that the Shechinah is above the 
head of a sick person. 

Ordinarily, in bowing toward Joseph, 


Jacob would have, in effect, placed his back 
toward the Shechinah which was above his 
head — a mark of disrespect.To avoid this, he 
inclined himself toward (by having the mean¬ 
ing of b$) the head of the bed so his bowing 
would be towards the Shechinah — in a dis¬ 
play of both gratitude to Joseph and respect 
to the Shechinah. That Jacob is here called 
'sick' although he had not yet become ill, is 
explained by Gur Aryeh. Jacob is called sick 
because of the general decline of his strength 
and vigor. The Rabbis in Nedarim 40a ac¬ 
tually derive that the Shechinah hovers 
above the bed of a sick person from Psalms 
41:4. That it hovers above the head of the 
bed is, according to Rashi, derived from our 
passage. 

Alternatively, Rashi interprets: 
Jacob bowed [in thanks to God] 
regarding the excellence of his bed 
[i.e. of his progeny — U/K*l, head, 
referring to choicest quality (as in 
Exodus 30:23 D’pty}, choicest 

spices), and bed, being a 

metaphor for children], for Jacob's 
'bed' was 'whole' [inuip nmn# 
mpblf/. That is, his progeny were all 
whole-hearted with God] and none 
of them was wicked. For although 
Joseph was a viceroy, and although 
he had been a captive among 
heathens, he adhered to 
righteousness. [It was at this junc¬ 
ture, when the thought of his death 
inspired Jacob to elicit the oath from 
Joseph, that Jacob showed gratitude 
to God for having granted him the 
merit of unblemished progeny. He 
had been particularly concerned 
because Abraham had had his 
Ishmaei, and Isaac his Esau, and 
Jacob — for the reasons noted — was 
always worried that Joseph had 
become blemished in Egypt. But as 
he now perceived, Joseph had 
remained good and virtuous.] (The 
bracketed explanations are culled 
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from Mizrachi; Zohar; Tzeidah this is 24:52 where it is recorded 
laDerech and Akeidah).w that when Eliezer heard Rebecca's 

Sforno interprets: Jacob pros- family consent to his proposal that 
trated himself in gratitude to his she accompany him home to marry 
Creator for having graciously al- his master, he prostrated himself to 
lowed him to achieve this [promise the ground unto HASHEM in 
of burial] from his son. Similar to gratitude and joy. 

XLVIII 


1. Jacob's illness. 

After Joseph returned from 
visiting his father in Goshen, Jacob 
became ill. When Joseph was in¬ 
formed, he brought his two sons so 
that Jacob would bless them 
(Ramban 47:29). 

n*?Kn DH3in nnK vr*] — And it 

■■ T 1 V I ■ " "I ■ 1 I ™ 

came to pass after these things. 

I.e., after Jacob had arranged to 
be buried in Erefz Y israel (Oznaim 
L'Torah). 

According to the Rabbinic chro¬ 
nology, several months elapsed 
since the preceding. 

[As explained in the comm, to 
22:20 the use of the Hebrew term 
for after — nrjK — denotes either 
that some time has elapsed since the 
preceding event (in this case less 
than a year), or it denotes that the 
following episode occurred after 
'deep reflection' on the part of the 
main subject.] 

According to Midrash HaCadol, 
in our context the phrase refers to 
thoughts that had disturbed the 


Patriarch since his coming down to 
Egypt: Was he going to die and be 
buried in Egypt, and would his 
children then settle down in this 
land, and lose themselves in the 
Egyptian population? These grave 
sources of anxiety had just been dis¬ 
pelled by Joseph's oath, and the 
Patriarch.felt fully confident that 
the promise he had received from 
God would be carried out to the let¬ 
ter: "l shall also bring you up from 
there (from Egypt), and Joseph will 
place his hand over your eyes 
[46:4]." It was after these reassur¬ 
ing thoughts that an illness made 
Jacob aware that his time was draw¬ 
ing near. 

rjpr»b — That someone said to 
Joseph. 

The Hebrew literally reads And 
he said to Joseph. The subject in 
this elliptic phrase is unidentified; it 
was told to Joseph by whomever it 
was. This is a common Biblical style 
(Rashi; lbn Ezra). 

Rashi continues that according to 


1. Joseph lived a total of 110 years. By this time Joseph was 56 years old and had already lived 
the majority of his life. The accounting is as follows: He was 30 when he stood before 
Pharaoh; add to this the 7 years of plenty and 2 years of famine at which time his father came 
to Egypt, plus the 17 years that Jacob had dwelt in Egypt. 

Thus, since Joseph attained more than half his lifespan without sinning, Jacob now felt as¬ 
sured that Joseph would not sin for the duration of his life. As the Talmud [Yoma 38b] notes: 
'When the majority of a man's years have passed without sin, he will not sin any more' 
(Meshech Chochmah). 
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• Ai»d if came to pass after these things that someone 
said to Joseph, "Behold! your father is ill." So he 
took his two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, with him. 


the Midrash it was Ephraim who in¬ 
formed Joseph. Ephraim frequently 
studied under Jacob and when the 
latter became ill in Goshen, Ephraim 
rushed to his father in Egypt and 
brought him the news. 

Other versions in Midrash Rabbah 
read: Who told him? Some say, Ben¬ 
jamin; others, the Divine Spirit. 

From the fact that Joseph had to be 
informed of his father's illness, it would 
appear that Joseph did not spend much 
time with him. 

This points to Joseph's noble 
character. He avoided being alone with 
his father since he feared that Jacob 
would inquire regarding the circum¬ 
stances of how he got to Egypt, and the 
conversation might lead to a revelation 
of the sale and the behavior of his 
brothers. He feared that he would there¬ 
by provoke his father's wrath against 
his brothers and this would result in a 
great upheaval. Witness the effects of 
Jacob's unwitting curse which resulted 
*in Rachel's death on the road to Ephrath 
[35:17]. How much more devastating 
would the effects of Jacob's purposeful 
wrath be! ( Tosafos HaRosh). 


run — Behold! your father 
is ill. w T * 

The term n$n, behold, denotes in 
many contexts, the unexpected and 
unusual. 

nio niyjn-n# my v# 

Dnprj — So he took his two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, with him. 

That Jacob might bless them 
before he died (Rashi). 

The naming of the sons seems to be 
redundant since we know that they 
were Joseph's only two sons. The names 
are given to signify that they were 
worthy of receiving the Patriarch's 
blessing both because they were 
Joseph's sons, and because of their per¬ 
sonal merit as Ephraim and Manasseh — 
each a worthy personage in his own 
right. This is further intimated by the 
indefinite article ni< preceding each 
name, giving each one individual 
significance (Akeidah ; Or HaChaim). 

2. npyi'y "i^l — Jacob was told. 

The Hebrew literally reads he 
[i.e., someone ] told Jacob. Here, too, 
the Torah does not identify who 


1. Jacob, the first to experience fatal illness. 

Until Jacob, no person ever experienced illness. Instead one would suddenly sneeze and his 
soul would depart through his nostrils. [At Creation, God blew into Adam's nostrils the soul 
of life (2:7); therefore, by sneezing, the soul, in a sense, is expelled through that very same 
passage and it returns to its abode (Radal).] But Jacob prayed that God grant people a short 
period of illness prior to death. One would thereby have a warning that he was about to die, 
thus providing him the opportunity to settle his worldly affairs and give final instructions to 
his children and household who would have the opportunity to be present at the time of his 
death. Jacob's prayer was granted [and the illness recorded in our verse was the first illness 
ever experienced.] ... We therefore have the custom when one sneezes to say 'to life!' [or 'to 
health!'] since sneezing was once a moment of mortal danger (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 52; 
Bereishis Rabbah; Bava Metzia 87a; Maharsha ibid.; Sanhedrin 107b; Rashi ibid.; cf. Yalkut 
HaMachiri Proverbs 20:28; Berachos 53a). 

In Bava Basra 16b [see comm, to 24:1 (footnote p. 892)] we learn that Abraham had a 
precious stone suspended from his neck, which brought an immediate cure to any 'sick' 
person who gazed upon it. Tosafos s.v. explains that this is no contradiction to the cita¬ 
tion above that there was no illness until Jacob requested it. In Abraham's case, the word sick 
means 'wounded,' while in Jacob's the reference is to fatal illness. 
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Ti/na 


told him. There are many such ellip¬ 
tical verses (Rashi). 

The Midrash derives a standard 
of etiquette from this passage telling 
that someone went to announce 
Joseph's arrival. One should not 
walk in unexpectedly on a sick 
person, lest he shame him, but wait 
to be announced. 

:pbK K} qqV> nan — Behold! 
your son Joseph has come to you. 

Such visits, as noted in v. 1, were 
unusual. Therefore the use of the 
term nan, behold, which in many 
contexts denotes the unexpected 
(Ralbag). 

n^sn by 3#!] btoten p?nn*5 — So 

Israel exerted himself and sat up on 
the bed. 

Jacob said, 'Though he is my son 
he is of royal rank; therefore I must 
pay him honor!' From this we learn 
that honor must be paid to royalty 
[see Menachos 98a]. Similarly 
Moses honored Pharaoh [see Rashi 
to Exodus 11:8], as did Elijah who 
ran before Ahab [I Kings 18:46] 
(Rashi). 

In this case although it was Joseph who 
was coming Tor a favor, Jacob paid him 
honor, because, as Rashi explains, Joseph 
was of royal rank. The context here is dif¬ 
ferent from 47:31 where Jacob was re¬ 
questing a favor from Joseph. This explains 
why Rashi offers differing, insights in both 
cases [see comm, above] (Sifsei Chachomim). 

The phrase implies that Jacob sat 
with his feet upon the ground, as 
implicit in v. 12 where we are told that 


Joseph then removed them from his 
[Jacob's] knees. The Torah tells us this 
to inform us of Jacob's extraordinary 
strength; his entire last will and testa¬ 
ment was transmitted while he sat on 
the bed with his feet upon the ground. 
Only when he finished did he draw his 
feet into the bed [49:33], and then he 
immediately expired ( Rashbam ). 

Daas Zekeinim explains that Jacob 
did not want to bless his children while 
lying in bed lest it appear that he was 
making a death-bed gift and was not 
really in full possession of his senses. 
He, therefore, mustered up all his 
strength to remain seated on his bed 
throughout, to show that he was in full 
control of his faculties. 

3. The birthright is transferred to 
Joseph. 

Jacob formally makes Ephraim 
and Manasseh equal to any of his 
other sons — in effect adopting 
them as his own — thereby transfer¬ 
ring to Joseph a double portion of 
the inheritance. 

TO nbs ’b* njoj 'W b* - El 

Shaddai had appeared to me in Luz 
in the land of Canaan. 

The reference is to the revelation 
in 35:9// on Jacob's return from 
Paddan Aram, when God — in His 
Aspect of El Shaddai — said to him: 
/ am El Shaddai; be fruitful and 
multiply ... (Rashbam ; Radak). 

[Comp, also the revelation in 
28:13, and the blessing Isaac con¬ 
ferred upon Jacob in 28:3.] 
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48 1 Jacob was told, "Behold! your son Joseph has come 

2-4 to you." So Israel exerted himself and sat up on the 

bed. 3 Jacob said to Joseph, "El Shaddai had appeared 
to me in Luz in the land of Canaan and He blessed me. 
4 He said to me 'Behold: / will make you fruitful and 
numerous; I will make you a congregation of peoples, 


Luz is the original name of the site; 

Jacob renamed it Beth El [see 28:19; 

35:6). 

■ 

’HK Ti} 1 ] — And He blessed me. 

— With a blessing sufficient even 
for my grandchildren. He promised 
me the Land as an eternal in¬ 
heritance for my descendants; now 
I am conferring the firstborn privi¬ 
leges of that inheritance upon your 
two sons (Radak; Abarbanel). 

4. bnpb 

D’Jav — Behold: / will make you 
fruitful and numerous [lit. I am 
fructifying you and / will make you 
numerous]; and / will make you a 
congregation of peoples. 

— "He informed me that there 
will yet descend from me a con¬ 
gregation of peoples [i.e., additional 
progeny besides the eleven sons I 
had at that time. (This rendering of 
Rashi follows Maskil I'David who 
notes that the printed versions 
which read D’Eyi bnp, 'a congrega¬ 
tion and peoples' are in error.)] 
Although God had promised that a 
nation and a congregation of na¬ 


tions would descend from me [I do 
not refer now to His promise of a 
new nation, since] by nation God al¬ 
luded to Benjamin [who was born 
after the promise was made]. By a 
congregation of nations, God in¬ 
timated that two more besides Ben¬ 
jamin would descend from me to 
become nations. Consequently, 
since no more sons were born to me, 
I assume that one of my sons was 
intended to branch out into two 
tribes, and it is that blessing that I 
now confer upon you (Rashi from 
Pesikta; comp. Rashi to 35:11). 111 

[The passage to which Jacob alludes 
literally reads: Be fruitful and multiply; 
a nation and a congregation of nations 
bnpi shall descend from you. 
The commentators perceive D’la, na¬ 
tions, and D'By, peoples, to be essential¬ 
ly synonymous in this context except, 
as R' Kitov observes, the original bless¬ 
ing was uttered in Eretz Yisrael and 
therefore the word 'la, nation, was used, 
since Israel can be called a nation only 
when in Erefz Y Israel. (See also Israel's 
blessing to Jacob in 28:3. See also 
Ramban to 17:6 D’llS TpnCUO- Onkelos 
renders: ... a congregation of tribes.] 


1. That the birthright was taken from Reuben is discussed in the comm, to 35:22 and 49:4. 
That it was transferred to Joseph is explicitly stated in I Chronicles 5:1. 

However, why was Joseph chosen above Jacob's other sons? 

Chizkuni cites the Talmud that Joseph earned the birthright because he sustained the fami¬ 
ly during the famine. Alternately, he suggests that Joseph was the firstborn of Jacob's primary 
wife, Rachel. Additionally, Jacob wanted Rachel to have more than the concubines (Biihah 
and Zilpah, each of whom had two tribes]. 

According to the Arizal, Ephraim and Manasseh would have been begotten by Jacob had 
Reuben not transposed his couch in the matter of Biihah. See comm, to 35:22 [footnote to 
page 1523]. Jacob therefore bestowed this tribal right on them since he considered them his 
own. 
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:jnnK rutin y-iKn-n* 'nrm 

ably nmx — And l will give this 
land to your offspring after you as a 
permanent possession. 

Even when Israel's descendants 
are temporarily exiled from their 
Land, their inalienable right to it is 
not diminished (Akeidah). 

5. nny )—And now. 

I.e., since God has promised me 
the land I am entitled to give it to 
whomever I wish, and I accordingly 
pronounce you to be my firstborn 
in this regard so you can receive the 
inheritance of two tribes (Rash- 
bam). 

-ny nnyn nW ^ onblan 

rnjinya — Your two sons 

who were born to you in Egypt 
before [lit. until] my coming to you 
in [lit. fo] Egypt. 

I.e., who were born to you 
between the time you left me and 
the time I came to you in Egypt 
{Rashi). 

— A reference to Ephraim and 
Manasseh; ( Rashbam ). 

In the Talmud, Nedarim 30b, there is a 
controversy affecting the connotation of 
oaths. If someone makes an oath affecting 
does he mean living children or 
children who will be born in the future? That 
is, does the word D’nbli [lit. are born] have a 
past-tense implication: have been born, or 
future: shall be born? Our passage is cited to 
prove that the former is the case, while / 
Kings 13:2 is cited to prove the latter. The 
conclusion is that the word can have either 
meaning, and in Biblical usage its definition 
depends on the context. 


on ’b — Shall be mine. 

They shall be counted among my 
other sons [not like my grandsons], 
each to have his own territory 
exactly like each of my other sons 
(Rashi). 

On the Kabbalistic reason that 
Jacob considered Manasseh and 
Ephraim as his own sons, see Arizal 
and Malbim cited on p. 1523. 

Sforno renders: Shall be mine — 
for it was only them that God 
granted me to see together with you. 
Comp. v. 11 below: l never 
expected to see your face again, and 
here God has allowed me to see your 
children as well. 

pun? nnoK 

— Ephraim and Manasseh shall be 
mine like Reuben and Simeon. 

Just as Reuben and Simeon — my 
own sons — will be tribes, so will 
they (Midrash). 

[That Jacob mentioned the 
younger son Ephraim before the 
firstborn Manasseh was quite 
intentional and he later gives him 
precedence in his blessing as well. 
Jacob's justification is given in v. 19 
below.] 

The Talmud (Kesubos 72a) cites our 
passage as an illustration that 'grandchildren 
are considered as children' [see also Pirkei d' 
Rabbi Eliezer 836], and rules that a man has 
the right to divorce his wife — and she 
forfeits her kesubah, marriage settlement — 
if she curses her husband's parents either to 
his face, or in the presence of his children, 
because this is tantamount to cursing her 
husband, an offense for which he is 
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48 and / will give this land to your offspring after you as a 
5-6 permanent possession .' 5 And now , your two sons who 

were born to you in Egypt before my coming to you in 
Egypt shall be mine; Ephraim and Manasseh shall be 
mine like Reuben and Simeon. 6 But progeny born to 
you after them shall be yours; they will be included 


permitted to divorce her ( Tosafos Rid; cf. 
Ritva). 

6. oijnn* 

[lit. whom you shall beget] 111 after 
them shall be yours. 

>♦5 The territorial effects of Manasseh 
and Ephraim's elevation to the status of 
tribes. 

[According to Rashi, Manasseh and 
Ephraim's elevation to the status of 
tribes was primarily prestigious in 
nature, meaning that each bore the title 
of a separate tribe, had its own banner 
and encampment in the Wilderness, and 
cast lots for the division of territory in 
Eretz Y israel. However, whether or not 
they were separate tribes had no bearing 
on the amount of territory they would 
receive in Eretz Y israel since each eligi¬ 
ble Jew received an equal piece of land; 
thus, two tribes totaling 70,000 people 
would receive the same territory as a 
single tribe of equal population.] 

— If you beget any more children, 
they will not be included among my 
sons. Instead, they will be included 
in the tribes of Ephraim and Manas¬ 
seh, and they will not bear the title 
of separate tribes regarding the divi¬ 


sion of Eretz Y israel (Rashi). 

Rashi continues: Now even 
though Eretz Y israel was divided on 
a per capita basis, as it is written 
[Numbers 26:54]: To the more 
numerous you shall give a larger in¬ 
heritance, so that each person 
received an equal share — except for 
firstborns who received double 
shares — nevertheless only Manas¬ 
seh and Ephraim of Joseph's sons 
would be separate tribes with 
respect to casting lots by tribe for 
the division of the land [ibid. v. 55], 
and the right to have their own 
prince and flag (Rashi). [See also 
Rashi to Numbers 26:56], 

The intent of Rashi's comment is as 
follows: Although the land was divided 
among the twelve tribes, the sizes of 
their respective territories were unequal 
and dependent upon their population. 
A tribe with many members received a 
larger territory than one with less 
members. When Scripture says that the 
land was divided by lots [Numbers 
26:55], it means that a tribe's general 
location — north or south, mountain or 
plain, and so on — would be determined 
by lots, but the size of the respective 


1 . Rashi interprets in the imperfect future: whom you shall beget, rather than past 

tense: whom you have begotten. This is necessitated by the fact that it is nowhere recorded 
that children other than Ephraim and Manasseh had been born to Joseph up to that time. 

Ramban [u. 15 below] citing Onkelos — also interprets rn^ln as future tense, but maintains 
that Joseph must have had more children after this blessing, since Jacob's words would not be 
in vain. That is why Jacob took pains to be so specific in these two verses instead of saying 
simply. And now your sons, Ephraim and Manasseh,who were born to you, shall be mine, like 
Reuben and Simeon. However, the Torah does not identify these additional children [since 
they were absorbed into the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh], 

Akeidah concurs that no other sons had been born as yef, but he, like Ramban, emphasizes 
that the prophet [Jacob] would not have spoken in vain, and it is to be presumed that other 
children were subsequently born to Joseph. (Comp. Rashbam (o 41:50.] 
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portions would depend on the popula¬ 
tion of the individual tribes. Thus, 
Jacob declared: Let Manasseh and 
Ephraim come and claim separate ter¬ 
ritories like my other sons, with the size 
of their portions — like those of the 
other tribes — based upon their popula¬ 
tions. They will not be like my 
grandchildren, Chanoch and Pallu, sons 
of Reuben, who could claim land only 
secondarily, as members of their 
father's tribe. However, other children 
born to Joseph will be considered part 
of Manasseh or Ephraim and receive 
portions within their territories. 

By the phrase, "Now even though 
Eretz Yisrael was divided on a per capita 
basis," Rashi meant: Since in any event 
all individuals received equal amounts 
of territory, what difference did it make 
if Joseph's other sons were or were not 
considered separate tribes? Rashi 
acknowledges that subsequent sons of 
Joseph were not inferior to Ephraim and 
Manasseh in terms of allotment of ter¬ 
ritory; but they would not have the 
status of separate tribes and would 
therefore not have their own princes or 
tribal banners as did Ephraim and 
Manasseh [nor would they be included 
in the lots to determine the part of Eretz 
Yisrael where they would receive their 
portions] (Sefer Zikaron). 

Ram ban disagrees. 

Ramban disagrees with Rashi's 
thesis that Jacob's granting of the 
birthright to Joseph meant only that 
his sons would have tribes named 
after them — and did not affect the 
size of each individual's territory. 
Ramban cites the end of our verse, 
they will be included under the 
names of their brothers with regard 
to their inheritance / which, he 
maintains, intimates that Joseph 
would enjoy a territorial advantage 
as well by virtue of Manasseh and 
Ephraim's designation as tribes. He 
also cites the Talmud, Horayos 6b 


and Bava Basra 123, to the effect 
that Joseph's right of the firstborn 
involved the firstborn's right of 
double territorial inheritance for his 
tribe (as will be explained below), 
which contradicts Rashi's assertion 
that no territorial advantage was in¬ 
volved. 

Rather — Ramban continues — 
the land was not divided merely by 
total population, the more populous 
tribes taking a larger share per 
capita than the less populous, for in 
that case there would be no ter¬ 
ritorial advantage to Joseph's being 
granted the rights of the firstborn. 
Additionally, it is nowhere sug¬ 
gested in Scripture that individual 
descendants of Joseph received a 
double portion of territory — only 
that the gift of the birthright meant 
that Joseph's sons would be con¬ 
sidered 'like Reuben and Simeon' 
meaning that Ephraim and Manas- 
seh would form separate tribes, 
with the associated territorial 
benefits this would accrue to them. 

For, as Ramban maintains, the 
Land was divided into twelve equal 
parts, irrespective of the number of 
members of each tribe — with for 
example, Simeon, the least pop¬ 
ulous tribe, receiving a territory 
equal in size to Judah's. Thus, 
Joseph's birthright entitled him to a 
double territorial share inasmuch as 
two of his children formed full- 
fledged tribes, each receiving an 
equal portion of land. The verse in 
Numbers cited by Rashi, to the 
numerous you shall give a large in¬ 
heritance, refers to the fact that each 
tribal portion was internally divided 
equally among the members of the 
clans of paternal families [nl3K 
within each tribe, and the more 
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48 under the name of their brothers with regard to their 
7 inheritance. 7 But as for me — when / came from Pad- 


populous clans received larger sec- 
* -tions of the tribe's territory than the 
less populous ones. [See Sifre 
Pinchas 1132, and comm . to Num¬ 
bers 26:54.] 

[In effect, then, each member of 
Judah, the largest tribe, received a much 
smaller portion than each member of Si¬ 
meon, the smallest tribe; Judah's por¬ 
tion was divided among many more 
people than was Simeon's.] 

Ramban concludes that even if 
we were to admit that the Land was 
divided per capita according to the 
number of individuals — as the pas¬ 
sage in Numbers 26:54 seems to in¬ 
dicate [and which Rashi, following 
one view in the Talmud, interprets 
accordingly] — we must assume that 
Joseph received a territorial advan¬ 
tage. Accordingly, if the Land was 
divided per capita, we must suggest 
that each descendant of Joseph 
received an ordinary portion equal 
to members of other tribes, plus an 
additional portion representing the 
added share of firstborn. Whatever 
"the interpretation, however, Jacob's 
gift of the birthright to Joseph — via 
his children Ephraim and Manasseh 
— was more than merely nominal. 

As ihe commentators note, the con¬ 
troversy between Rashi and Ramban reflects 
differing views found in Bava Basra 121b. 
Rashi chose the exegesis that he perceives to 
more closely reflect the literal meaning of the 
text in Numbers, as Ramban himself appears 
to admit in the latter part of his comment 
regarding the question of how the Land was 
divided. It is regarding the question of 
whether Joseph's 'birthright' was merely 
nominal or resulted in more territory for his 
descendants that Rashi and Ramban differ. 
See Mrzrachi; Gut Aryeh and Levush. 

Sforno interprets that 'y our progeny' 
refers to Joseph's grandchildren, not 
future sons. Joseph was told that they 
... shall be yours in the sense that they 
would be called the House of Joseph 


and would be blessed as a result of 
Jacob's blessing to Joseph. 

iinj?’ nrprtK Diy by - They 
will be included under [lit. they will 
be called by] the name of their 
brothers with regard to their in¬ 
heritance. 

Following Rashi: No tribes will 
be named after such subsequent 
children; they will be part of 
Ephraim and Manasseh's tribes. 

Following Ramban: There will be 
no further independent tribal allot¬ 
ment of territories for such child¬ 
ren; they will inherit portions in the 
territories of Ephraim and Manas¬ 
seh. 

Rashbam: They —i.e. the sons or 
grandsons subsequently born — will 
not form independent tribes but will 
form max clans of paternal 
families, among whom the Land 
was eventually apportioned as 
noted in Bava Basra 118b and Scrip- 
turally in Numbers 26:53-55. 

7. ns*? ’*0? ’M$3 — But as for me, 
when / came from Paddan ... 

[How this statement fits in the 
context of the chapter is unclear. 
Rashi connects it with Jacob's 
earlier request that Joseph inter him 
in Canaan, and perceives this state¬ 
ment as Jacob's anticipation of 
Joseph's unspoken complaint. In 
fairness, how could Jacob ask to be 
taken for burial to the Cave of 
Machpelah when he did not do the 
same for Rachel, who died on the 
way home from Paddan? Apparent¬ 
ly Jacob sensed that Joseph har¬ 
bored resentment about this, and he 
seized this opportunity to justify his 
action]: 

But as for me — although I trou- 
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ble you to transport me for burial in 
the land of Canaan, while I did not 
do this for your mother [i.e., I 
buried her by the roadside where 
she died] even though she died but a 
short distance from Bethlehem; 
nevertheless be aware that I did so 
by the command of God ( Rashi ; see 
continuation, and other views be¬ 
low). 

According to Rashbam, the con¬ 
tinuity is different. Having related 
in v. 3 that God blessed him on his 
return from Paddan Aram, Jacob 
now continued that it was after 
those blessings on that same road 
that Rachel had died. Following this 
view, many commentators interpret 
Jacob's statement to imply: The fact 
that Rachel died soon after God 
promised me a congregation of peo¬ 
ples made it clear that this promise 
would be realized through grand¬ 
children from her whom I would 
consider as my own sons. It is ac¬ 
cordingly your sons, Ephraim and 


Manasseh, whom I so consider and 
upon whom I bestow the birthright. 

brr? ruin — Rachel died on me. 11 ) 

I.e., suddenly. Comp. Numbers 
6:9 where on is also used in this 
sense ( Ibn Ezra ; HaRechasim le- 
Bik'ah). 

rmip# Kb 1 ? nirrnna mya — While 
there was still a stretch of land to go 
[lit. to come ] to Ephrath [identified 
below with Bethlehem]. 

I.e. it was but a short distance to 
Bethlehem. The term " kivrah of 
land," refers to a measure equal to 
2,000 cubits [about 3 /< of a mile] — 
the distance outside a city one is 
permitted to walk on the Sabbath 
[n^ Dinri]. This follows the view 
of R' Moshe HaDarshan. Ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash, Jacob used 
the word kivrah, related to kvarah, 
a sieve, to describe the terrain. He 
was telling Joseph: The land on the 
way to Ephrath was still sieve-like, 
i.e., "Do not imagine that rains and 


1. The Talmud [Sanhedrin 22b] derives from the superfluous word ^y, on me, that y* 
K 1 ?*? n C |} ? a.woman dies only to her husband [i.e., it is the husband who primarily 
feels her loss; hence Jacob emphasized: Rachel died on me]. That, conversely, a man dies only 
to his wife is inferred from the verse And Elimelech Naomi's husband died [Ruth 1:3], imply¬ 
ing that it was primarily as Naomi's husband that he died; others did not feel his loss as much 
as she. 

(Comp. 42:36 r*n '^y, upon me has it all fallen, where ^ y , upon me, similarly means: 
it has primarily affected me. Radak cites 33:13, 'iy nlby IKim), and the nursing flocks 

and the herds arg upon me], 

— Of all the tribulations 1 had ever experienced, her death befell me the hardest (Midrash 
HaCadol). 

A further implication of the expression died on me, is that it was a lament on Jacob's part 
that Rachel had died through him, i.e., as a result of the curse he had uttered when confronted 
by Laban about the stolen teraphim [31:32 or because Jacob had delayed in fulfilling his vow, 
as a result of which his wife died prematurely ( Rosh Hashanah 6a; see comm, to 35:19 and 
Meshech Chochmah to 35:19)] (Or HaChaim; Lekach Tov ; see footnote on p. 1359). — [The 
accountability for her death remains mine (R' David Feinstein).] 

Meshech Chochmah to our verse accordingly comments that Jacob was concerned that 
Joseph might delay fulfillment of his vow to bury him in Eretz Y israel. He therefore intimated 
that Rachel died through him because he had delayed a vow. 
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48 dan, Rachel died on me in the land of Canaan on the 
7 road, while there was still a stretch of land to go to 

Ephrath; and I buried her there on the road to Ephrath, 
which is Bethlehem 


mud prevented me from bringing 
her to Hebron for burial; it was the 
dry season [following ti e rainy 
season], when the earth is [very 
dry, and] riddled with holes like a 
sieve'' — a time when the land is 
easily passable. [Following either 
interpretation, Jacob told Joseph 
that although it had been possible 
for him to bring Rachel's body to 
Hebron for burial in the cave, he 
buried her by the roadside — as 
Rashi continues below — at the 
Divine command] (Rashi; see also 
Rashi to 35:16 and other comm. 
there). 

Rashi continues that Onkelos 
rendered the expression rn}3 
as Kyi# ana, i.e., an area of land 
that can be plowed in a full day. 
'And I maintain,' notes Rashi, 'that 
they had a definite measure of land 
which they referred to as 'one full 
furrow.' Comp, the Talmudic terms 
for plowing, and * 313 , in 


Bava Metzia ‘107a and Yoma 43b 
respectively. 

According to Rashbam the implication 
was that it was a long distance to Bethlehem, 
and Jacob thereby explained the impos¬ 
sibility of bringing Rachel to Machpelah. 


ddV win rn?K inn? oty rnsp*) 

— And / buried her there on the 
road to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem [see 35:19]. 

Rashi continues: ' ... And I did 
not carry her even the short dis¬ 
tance to Bethlehem to bring her into 
the Land.w I know that in your 
heart you bear a grievance against 
me. Know, however, that it was by 
the command of God that 1 buried 
her there so that she might be of 
help to her children, when Nebu- 
zaradan [the chief general of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon (see // 
Kings 25:fl//J] would lead Israel 
into captivity [after the destruction 
of the First Temple]. For we find 
that when the Jews were passing 


1. Ramban writes that he does not comprehend why Rashi says: 'And I did not carry her even 
the short distance to Bethlehem to bring her into the Land' [which would appear to imply that 
Jacob was apologizing for having not buried her within Eretz Yisrael, which is not the case as 
the area of Bethlehem is part of Eretz Yisrael, as Ramban proceeds to emphasize). 

'Was she then buried outside the Land?' Ramban queries. 'Heaven forbid! She died within 
the Land and was buried there, as it is explicitly written in our verse Rachel died on me in the 
land of Canaan. And in the narrative of her death it is stated even more clearly that her death 
occurred after Jacob departed from Luz/Bethel in the land of Canaan [35:6) and she died in the 
region between Bethel and the Ephrathite Bethlehem in Erefz Yisrael' 

Mizrachi defends Rashi by suggesting that Rashi used the term the land, in the sense 

of not having brought Rachel nrjtpli to populated territory, i.e., the city, but instead 

buried her on the then-desolate roadside. 

Chasam Sofer offers a novel interpretation: Although Eretz Yisrael was established as a 
heritage from our Forefathers, it was not sanctified until Joshua sanctified it at the time of his 
conquest. Prior to its sanctification it had the status of land outside of Eretz Yisrael except for 
the Cave of Machpelah which Abraham had purchased and the site of the altar which Jacob 
had purchased in Shechem. Theoretically had Jacob brought Rachel into Bethlehem and 
purchased a burial site there, that site too would have achieved the sanctity of Eretz Yisrael. 
But having buried her on the roadside in ownerless property, the area remained unsanctified 
until the conquest by Joshua, and Rashi alludes to this in his comment. 
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along that road, Rachel ascended 
over her grave, and wept, 
beseeching mercy upon them, as it 
is said [Jeremiah 31:15//]: A voice is 
heard on high, the sound of lamen¬ 
tation ... Rachel weeping for her 
children ... The Holy One, Blessed 
is He, replied to her: Withhold your 
voice from weeping and your eyes 
from tears, for your work shall be 
rewarded, says HASHEM ... and 
your children will return to their 
own border. [Based upon the 
Mid rash.] 

Ramban cites this Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation cited by Rashi that Rachel 
was buried on the roadside so she could 
later plead for her descendants. He sug¬ 
gests that the Midrash finds a Scriptural 
allusion to this interpretation in this 
verse's dual usage of the word on 

the road, as if to emphasize the signifi¬ 
cance of her dying on the road, for she 
died on the road her descendants would 
some day pass. He observes that Scrip¬ 
ture does not fully explain future events 
but alludes to them in a general manner. 

However, in pursuing the literal sense 
of the verse [i.e. without the Midrashic 
interpretation that Jacob was Divinely 
inspired to bury Rachel there on the 
road so she could later plead for her 
children], Ramban maintains that Jacob 
was apologizing to Joseph for not hav¬ 
ing buried Rachel in the Cave of 
Machpelah, where he buried Leah. 
Jacob emphasized that at least Rachel 
was buried in Erefz Y israel, in contrast 
to himself, for Jacob was about to die in 
Egypt and was .anxious for assurance 
that he would be buried in Erefz Y israel, 
notwithstanding Joseph's possible 
grievance. Furthermore, the implication 
of ’by, on me, was that Rachel died on 
the road suddenly, and though it was 
but a relatively short distance to 
Hebron, it was impossible for him to 
leave his children and flocks on the road 
and hurry on to Machpelah, nor could 


he find any doctors to embalm her for a 
journey which, burdened as he was with 
his family, would take at least several 
days. The Sages [Moed Katan 27a] also 
taught that a woman's bier may not be 
set down, delaying her burial, out of 
respect for her body. The Talmud there 
cites the case of Miriam who was buried 
near where she died (Numbers 20:1).] 

Ramban concludes, however, that 
within the non-Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation, the real reason Jacob 
had not transported her to the Cave 
of Machpelah was that he was 
ashamed before his ancestors to 
bury two sisters there, since mar¬ 
riage to two sisters was later forbid¬ 
den by the Torah [ Leviticus 18:18]. 
Since Leah was the one he married 
first, her marriage was permissible; 
it was the subsequent marriage to 
Rachel that would have been for¬ 
bidden, and her burial could not be 
in the Cave of Machpelah. 

[On the justification for Jacob's marriage 
to two sisters, see Gur Aryeh cited on p 
1084, Chizkuni and Pesachim 119b cited :.*! 
the footnote on p. 1279 and Ramban to Deut. 
18:25, cited in footnote above, p. 1519. 

[See. also comm, to 35:19, and Rashi and 
Gur Aryeh to 30:15ff (p. 1304) that Rachel 
forfeited the privilege of being buried with 
Jacob in the Cave of Machpelah because she 
made light of Jacob's companionship (see 
Overview to Vayeitzei). 

[See also Ramban to 35:16 cited in 35:19 
s.v. I3pn) who suggests that Jacob buried 
her on that very site, on the wayside, and did 
not bring her into nearby Bethlehem because 
he foresaw that Bethlehem would belong to 
the tribe of Judah. He wanted her body to lie 
in .the portion of her son, Benjamin, on 
whose border her tomb is.] 

A reminder of the site. 

Oznaim L'Torah writes that in the 
simplest sense, Jacob specified where he 
buried Rachel lest Joseph had forgotten it, 
since he was only a child when she died. 
After Jacob's death there would be no one to 
ask. The children of Leah and of the maidser¬ 
vants would not be visiting Rachel's 
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8 Then Israel saw Joseph's sons and he said, "Who 
are these?" 9 And Joseph said to his father, "They are 
my sons whom God has given me here." He said, 


sepulchre. Benjamin never knew his mother 
and would certainly not know her burial site. 

8 . Jacob perceives Joseph's sons. 

■»n rjpv bhnty’ ion 

nbK — Then Israel saw Joseph's 
sons and he said, 'Who are theseV 

That Jacob is described here as 
seeing is difficult inasmuch as we 
are told below [u. 10 ] that Jacob's 
eyes were heavy with age and he 
could not see. Furthermore, his in¬ 
quiring about the identity of 
Ephraim and Manasseh at this point 
is puzzling especially since he spoke 
about them earlier [u. 5-6] and the 
fact above that Ephraim regularly 
studied with Jacob, as Rashi notes 
in v. 1. 

Commentators who advance the 
most simple, literal sense of Script¬ 
ure (e.g. Radak; Bchor Shor; 
Rashbam; Sforno and others) main¬ 
tain that Jacob could perceive 
figures but could not distinguish in¬ 
dividuals. In this sense, Jacob is 
described in our verse as 'seeing' 
Joseph's sons, i.e., apprehending 
that the two people were present 
and asking which was which [see 
also Malbim]. 

Rashi follows the Midrash. He 
explains that Jacob wished to bless 
the children, but the Divine Spirit 
departed from him because Jacob 
saw [i.e., prophetically perceived 
(comp., 42:1)] that wicked kings 
would descend from Joseph's sons 
— Jeroboam and Ahab from Eph¬ 
raim, and Jehu and his sons from 
Manasseh. He therefore said to 
Joseph, 'Who are these?' meaning: 
Where did these sons, who are ap¬ 
parently unworthy of a blessing, 
come from? 


As the Midrash Aggadah ex¬ 
plains, Jacob meant to ask, 'From 
what marriage were they born that 
they should be unworthy of bless¬ 
ing?' [Thus Jacob implied that 
Joseph's marriage may not have 
been halachically valid.] 

Or HaChaim and Haamek Davar 
cite the Midrashic interpretation, 
but suggest that Jacob's desire to 
have his grandchildren discussed 
and named was to enhance the 
blessing he was about to confer by 
intensifying his love for Joseph, his 
favorite son, and the two grand¬ 
sons. Similarly, Joseph's response — 
invoking God's beneficence, and 
Jacob's hugging a'nd kissing the 
boys was calculated to bring about 
the same spiritual joy and ecstasy. 
See comm, to v. 10. 

Or HaChaim adds that this is the 
mystical intent of Jeremiah 31:19: 
Is Ephraim my dear son? ... for 
whenever I speak of him, I remem¬ 
ber him still ... therefore My in¬ 
nards are stirred for him ... / will 
surely have mercy on him. 

9. nt} nnn ^ - 

'They are my sons, whom God has 
given me here' [lit; by this see Rashi 
below]. 

Following the simple, literal in¬ 
timation, Joseph was merely re¬ 
sponding to his blind father's 
query: 'They are my sons whom 
God has given me nj^, in this place' 
[the translation follows Onkelos], 

According to Ramban, nt} denotes: 
in line with your earlier statement. That 
is, they are the ones you described 
earlier [v. 5] as the sons who were given 
me by God before you came to Egypt, 
and whom you are considering as your 
own. Compare the similar connotation 
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of ni^ in Esther 2:13: In this way (HI}), 
i.e., in the manner described above) the 
maiden would come to the king. 

That Joseph was so lengthy in his 
response, instead of saying merely 
They are my sons/ is because the 
righteous are so careful to attribute 
all goodness to God and praise Him 
as the Prime Giver. Jacob had 
similarly introduced his sons to 
Esau by mentioning that they were 
the children whom God has gra¬ 
ciously given your servant [33:5]. 
Joseph's intent, too,was one of 
gratitude that even in exile God 
graciously provided him with these 
fine children ( Ramban). 

[Following Rashi's Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob inquired 
about the origin of the children and 
the legitimacy of Joseph's marriage, 
Joseph responded with an assurance 
that the children were begotten 
from a marriage of holiness, and 
worthy of being blessed (notwith¬ 
standing the fact that they — not 
unlike the other brothers — would 
be the ancestors of certain wicked 
descendants):] 

Rashi accordingly translates n?} 
to mean by this, i.e., by means of 
this document, and interprets: 
Joseph showed his father his 
betrothal and marriage contracts 
[evidence that Asenath was his wife 


and not a concubine; that she 
embraced his Jewish faith since kid- 
dushin (halachic betrothal) does not 
apply to gentiles. This was evidence 
that these offspring of the marriage 
were accordingly of the faith of 
Israel (Mizrachi; Levush; Zikaron). 
However, when Jacob still did not 
bless the children, Joseph perceived 
that the Divine Spirit was still 
absent.] Joseph then prayed to God 
and the Divine Spirit again rested 
upon Jacob. 

Levush adds that Joseph invoked 
God in this connection to emphasize 
that his marriage to Potiphar's 
daughter was Providentially ar¬ 
ranged and undertaken with utmost 
religious concern and sensitivity. [11 

Pesikta Rabbosi perceives an ’j}, 
they are my sons, to imply: They 
are as righteous as I, and worthy to 
be mine. 

— It connotes that they were 
legitimate and fit to be blessed 
(Sechel Tov). 

Comp. Ramban: It means, God 
has performed miracles for me, so 
much so that the king gave me this 
wife, and I have these children from 
her. 

Krnnp — Bring them to 
me, if you please, and I will bless 
them. 


1. The Midrashim add that Joseph showed Jacob the amulet engraved with HASHEM's Name 
that his wife, Asenath, wore around her neck since childhood. The amulet indicated that she 
was the daughter of Dinah, daughter of Jacob [see footnote, p. 1600). 

Thus, when Joseph mentioned God in the context of his reply, he was suggesting that only 
direct Divine Providence could have arranged for the mother of his children to be a member of 
his father's family, notwithstanding some unworthy people who would descend from them. 
Therefore, they were worthy of the Partriarch's blessing. 

At this, the Divine Spirit again rested upon Jacob and he blessed the children. 
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48 "Bring them to me, if you please, and I will bless 
10-11 them." 

10 Now Israel's eyes were heavy with age; he could 
not see. So he brought them near him and he kissed 
them and hugged them. 11 Israel said to Joseph, "I 


— Having thus been satisfactorily 
apprised of their identity, and, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, the Divine Spirit 
having again alighted upon him. 

(According to other Midrashim — 
e.g. Pesikta Rabbosi, Midrash Ag- 
gadah — the Divine Spirit did not 
return to Jacob until he again 
became joyous from kissing the 
children and Joseph specifically 
beseeched God's mercy). 

Rashi cites an allusion to this entire 
episode in the prophecy of Hoshea (11:3]: 
vnVhrby an? Dn^Kb (literally: 

And I (God) was familiar foulards Ephraim, 
taking them by his arms] which Midrash 
Tanchuma homileticaily renders: I made My 
spirit once again alight familiarly upon Jacob 
for Ephraim's sake, until he (Jacob) took 
them (Ephraim and Manasseh) upon his 
arms. (See also Rashi to Hoshea ibid.] 

The translation of K}, if you please, fol¬ 
lows Rashi's general interpretation of the 
„ v term throughout Scripture. R' Avraham b. 
HaRambam follows Onkelos and suggests 
that in this context the word means now. 

10. bar k< 7 bhqton ’ryi 

nltob — Now Israel's eyes were 
heavy with age; he could not see. 

— I.e., he could not see well 
enough for his blessing to be effec¬ 
tive, for we derive from many 
Scriptural passages that for one's 
blessing [or curse] to take effect, it 
is preferable for him to see whom he 
blesses [or curses]. See for example 
Numbers 23:13: Come with me to 
another place from which you can 
see them ; Deut. 34:1: And HASHEM 
showed him (Moses) the whole land 
prior to blessing it; similarly of 
Elisha [// Kings 2:24]: He turned 
around and looked at them and 


cursed them (Sforno; see also 
Sforno to Numbers 22:41). 

[Sforno thus explains why this 
detail of Jacob's failing eyesight is 
recorded here. He knew who Man- 
nasseh and Ephraim were, but there 
had to be personal contact for his 
blessing to be efficacious; since he 
could not see them, he was about to 
draw them close, to hug and kiss 
them in preparation for his blessing 
(see below).] 

The Talmud [Y oma 28b] perceives the 
spiritual implication of this passage to be that 
Jacob's eyes had grown weak from Torah- 
study and the pursuit of wisdom, the con¬ 
notation of old age being a notarikon (ab¬ 
breviation) for ni, he who has ac¬ 

quired wisdom. 

onk — [So] he [Joseph, or 
perhaps, Jacob] brought them [his 
sons] near him. 

onb parp] onb pt&P] — And he 

V T I " ■ 1" V V I ^ - 

[Jacob] kissed them and hugged 
them. 

Since Jacob had experienced 
some difficulties, as noted, in arous¬ 
ing the spiritual feelings requisite 
for blessing them, he kissed and 
hugged them to arouse his love 
preparatory to the blessing. In this 
way, the blessing would be more ef¬ 
ficacious (Tzror HaMor; Sforno). 

For, as noted ibid., a kiss Kab- 
balistically brings about deep 
spiritual intimacy. Furthermore, the 
Divine Presence alights only where 
there is joy; kissing his grardsons 
heightened Jacob's feeling of joy 
prior to conferring the blessing [see 
comm. ibid. v. 27]. 
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In so doing, Jacob emulated his 
father Isaac who similarly kissed 
him before he blessed him [27:26] 
(Tur). 

11. ’nbbp T?9 nip - J 

not accept the thought that I would 
see your face. 

Preliminary to invoking the 
blessing, Jacob makes yet a further 
acknowledgment of God's benefi¬ 
cence in order to intensify his love 
and heighten the spiritual efficacy 
of the blessing (Aharhanel). 

After mentioning Rachel's death, 
Jacob became saddened. It is known 
that the Divine Spirit does not rest 
amid sadness. That is why Jacob 
chose this moment to cheer himself 
by reflecting on God's graciousness 
vis-a-vis Joseph and his grand¬ 
children (Divrei Yirmiyah). 

The translation of Mibb? Kb follows 
Rashi who interprets: I never dared 
think that I would see your face again, 
mbbs is an expression for flunking; 
comp, the noun n^bs, counsel, in 
Isaiah 16:3. 

Onkelos renders: nn^p, hoped, 
while Lekach Tov interprets: / neuer 
even prayed [’’nbbsnn] to see your face. 
I have utterly resigned myself to the 
thought that you~v«rere torn to pieces by 
wild beasts, and one never prays for 


what he thinks to be non-existent. [See 
Rabbi Scherman's Overview to 
ArtScroll Siddur regarding why prayer 
is referred to as tefillah.] 

Ibn Ezra [similarly Radak, Ralbag, 
one view in Chizkun i] interprets the 
term to denote judgment (cf. D’b'bs, 
judges, in Deut. 32:31). The nuance 
here is: I never judged in my heart that I 
would ever see you again. 

Tiy-t! dk d ,, p6k ’dk nmn rum — 
And here God has shown me even 
your offspring /*** 

The term DJ, even, or as well, 
always denotes a ’lan, exegetical ex¬ 
tension implying something ad¬ 
ditional to the simple meaning of 
the subject. In this case the word nx 
is perceived by Meshech Chochmah 
to include Joseph's grandchildren 
whom Jacob lived to see. For, as we 
learn in Bava Basra 12lb, there is a 
Rabbinic tradition — without direct 
Biblical support — that Machir and 
Yair, sons of Manasseh, were born 
during Jacob's lifetime. 

12. rana nyn nn'K qpv kyI'i - 
Joseph then removed them from his 
knees. 

I.e., from the knees of his father 
who had been hugging them 
(Sfo rn o). 


1. [I once heard from my father K"U*bB; that the inner implication of Jacob's expression 
miK nijnn, showed me, rather than the expected 'b ntjnn, showed to me, was that Jacob was 
displaying his gratitude to God that notwithstanding the fact that Joseph's children were born 
and reared in Egypt among immoral influences, they have retained their righteousness to such 
an extent that " God has shown mlK, me (in) your offspring as well” — i.e., I can see myself in 
your offspring; the chain of tradition remains unbroken. This is the greatest compliment a 
grandfather can pay: that his children follow in his footsteps and that he can see in them a 
continuity of himself.) 
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48 dared not accept the thought that l would see your 

12-13 face, and here God has shown me even your off - 

• | // 
spring! 

12 Joseph then removed them from his knees and he 
prostrated himself with his face toward the ground. 

13 Joseph took the two of them — Ephraim with his 
right hand, to Israel's left, and M anasseh with his left 


After Jacob kissed them, Joseph 
took them in order to position them 
— one to the right and the other to 
the left — so that Jacob might lay his 
hands on them and bless them 
(Rashi). 

[Rashi thus explains the contextual flow of 
the narrative. Ibn Ezra maintains, however, 
that this detail is not in strict chronological 
order, and that v. 12 occurred after the bless* 
ing and sequentially follows v. 20. Radak 
and most commentators (see Abarbanel 
below) follow Rashi's view however.] 

As noted above [see Rashbam v. 2], 
Jacob was sitting on his bed and his feet 
were on the ground. Thus, his grand¬ 
children had been standing between his 
knees as he hugged and kissed them. 
We find, accordingly, that when Jacob 
concluded all his blessings, he gathered 
his feet into the bed [49:33] (Paane'ach 
~~Raza; cf. Ibn Ezra). 

Abarbanel [who agrees with Rashi 
that this verse reflects the sequence of 
events] suggests that the boys were 
seated on Jacob's knees. Joseph was 
concerned that they were too heavy for 
his father so he removed them from his 
lap, bowed in filial obeisance, and 
presented them to Jacob — properly 
positioned for his blessing. 

ny*iK r^Kb — And he 

prostrated himself with [lit to] his 
face toward the ground. 

— While he stepped backward 
from before his father (Rashi). 

13. Jacob blesses Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 

[One traditionally blesses another 
by laying his hand on the person's 


head, thereby concentrating the 
supernal blessing upon him (see R' 
Bachya cited end of v. 14). The right 
hand is the preferred one for the 
performance of mitzvos and, ac¬ 
cordingly, has spiritual primacy. 
Therefore if both children are bless¬ 
ed at the same time, the right hand 
should be placed on the head of the 
older one. Joseph has the children 
stand so that Manasseh is opposite 
Jacob's right hand, but the Patri¬ 
arch has other intentions.] 

Diraynijc — Joseph took 

the two of them. 

According to Ibn Ezra, this verse 
chronologically precedes u. 8 and is in 
the past perfect: Joseph had taken the 
two of them. 

The translation follows Rashi and 
most commentators, however, who per¬ 
ceive this verse to be in correct chrono¬ 
logical sequence. 

btoter» btOatona irtp’3 onsK-riK — 

*■ r i ■ r r ' • • i 

Ephraim with his right hand, to 
Israel's left 

If one faces another, his right 
hand is opposite the other's left. 
[Since Ephraim was the younger, 
Joseph positioned him on his own 
right side, facing Jacob's left hand] 
(Rashi). 

In effect, by positioning Ephraim 
with his right hand [and presenting 
him first] Joseph was unwittingly 
affirming Ephraim's supremacy (R' 
David Feinstein) 
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bKityi ]toto ibKtatys niMipTiio — 
And Manasseh wifh his left hand, 
to Israel's right. 

— Thus appointing Manasseh, 
the first born, for the primary bless¬ 
ing (Rashi). 

According to Midrash Aggadah, 
since Joseph heard Jacob mention 
Ephraim first — Ephraim and 
Manasseh shall he mine [u. 5] — he 
became apprehensive that Manas¬ 
seh was to be degraded from his 
birthright. Therefore he now pre¬ 
sented them in a manner that em¬ 
phasized Manasseh as the firstborn. 

14. "by nip:i bioty? nty'l 

□np# UfK 1 ! — But Israel extended 
his right hand and laid it on 
Ephraim's head. 

Jacob extended his right hand 
diagonally toward Ephraim, who 
was on his left side (Akeidah). 

The hand is the organ par excel¬ 
lence for carrying out the wishes of 
the brain, but it is also through it 
that the Divine Spirit is transmitted 
at the time of ordination [Numbers 
27:15], of consecration [Leviticus 
1:4] and of blessing [ibid. 9:22]. (R' 
Munlc; see R' Bachya cited end of 
next verse and Rashi to Exodus 
15:6). 

[Apparently, as they came closer, 
Jacob was able to recognize them 
and distinguish between them. 
Otherwise, as offered below, he 
knew by prophetic inspiration 
which was Ephraim.] 

“I’Vyn Kin) — Though [lit. and] he 
was the younger. 


Jacob's reason for preferring the 
younger son is stated clearly in u.19 
below. 

uJxVby ibKtotcrnio — And his 
left hand on Manasseh's head. 

[See Malbim below.] 

baty — He maneuvered his 

hands. 

The verb b^jtcz [related to the 
noun b^lp, intelligence ] is to be un¬ 
derstood as Onkelos renders it: 
jUJp’SnK, he put wisdom into them 
(his hands). That is, with full 
knowledge of how he wanted to 
confer the blessing, Jacob wisely 
directed his hands for this purpose 
(Rashi). 

[Other interpretations of his 
phrase are recorded below.] 

"tlaan rnyjrp ’a — for Manasseh was 
the firstborn. 

I.e. that Jacob had to resort to this 
skillful crossing of his hands in¬ 
stead of extending his hands 
straight ahead was because Manas¬ 
seh was the firstborn, but Jacob did 
not wish to bless him with the right 
hand (Rashi). 

Some [e.g. I bn Ezra; R' Bachya; Chizkuni] 
interpret the preposition ’3 in this context as 
meaning although — i.e., Jacob wisely 
directed his hands (and placed his right hand 
on- Ephraim) although Manasseh was the 
first born. They draw support from such 
passages as Exodus 13:17: alnyi? ... onjxb) 
Kin; Psalms 41:5 '•rmyn »a npp; Kpn; the 
daily Amidah: UKVfl 13 ir:jK 13 1 ? rfy?; which 
respectively they interpret to mean: God did 
not lead them the way of the land of the 
Philistines although that was near; heal my 
soul although / have sinned to You; forgive 
us, our Father although we have sinned. 
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48 hand , to Israel's right — and he drew close to him. 
14-15 14 But Israel extended his right hand and laid it on 

Ephraim's head though he was the younger and his left 
hand on Manasseh's head. He maneuvered his hands, 
for Manasseh was the firstborn. 15 And he blessed 


Rashi does not subscribe to this view [and 
would accordingly interpret each of the pas¬ 
sages: God did not lead them ... because if 
was near (see Rashi's comm, ibid.); heal 
because / have sinned to You; forgive ... 
because we have sinned, since although is 
not among the four Talmudic translations of 
'5 listed by Rashi in his comm, to 18:15. 
Rather, he maintains that our phrase 
modifies rather than negates the previous 
clause and views the passage as somewhat el¬ 
liptic. 

Other commentators also interpret 
this phrase as explaining the previous 
clause, but perceive the continuity as 
follows: 

— r»x bgty, he thus perceived 
through feeling with his hands rn^JD ’3 
H 33 ri/ that Manasseh was the firstborn. 
[That is, the nearly blind Patriarch was 
able, as described in the beginning of 
this verse, to direct his hands onto the 
desired grandson — though he could not 
see him — because he intelligently 
perceived through his sense of touch 
that the one on his right was Manasseh, 
'the firstborn] (Sforno). 

Daas ZeJceinim interprets: r»K bato 
VJ’ — Jacob intelligently deduced from 
his [i.e. Joseph's] hands , ntfjtp ’S, 

that Manasseh was the firstborn. That 
is, since Joseph positioned one son op¬ 
posite Jacob's right, Jacob realized that 
Joseph wanted him to receive the bless¬ 
ing of the right hand. Consequently, 
Jacob understood that Manasseh was 
the firstborn; nevertheless he placed his 
right hand on Ephraim's head. [Cf. Or 
HaChaim). w 

— He directed his hands with wis¬ 
dom, and for this reason he merely 
crossed his hands because he did not 
want to slight Manasseh who was the 
firstborn by physically moving him to 


the left. Had Jacob not felt that as first¬ 
born Manasseh merited some honor, he 
would have repositioned them instead 
of maneuvering his hands (Chizkuni). 

Malbim maintains that the wisdom of 
this crossing of the hands was further 
demonstrated by the fact that Jacob first 
laid his right hand on Ephraim and then 
his left on Manasseh; his left hand was 
therefore above his right, to show that 
he was aware that Manasseh was the 
firstborn. 

R' Bachya continues that, "The 
blessing was effected by this laying 
of the hands [rQ’pp] as occurred 
when Moses laid his hands on 
Joshua [ Numbers 27:23] so that the 
Divine Spirit should be imparted to 
him.This was also the manner of the 
Semichah — laying of the hands for 
ordination in the time of the 
Talmudic Sages — and of the raising 
of the hands by the Kohrnim for 
the priestly benedictions. It is im¬ 
possible for the Kohen to actually 
lay his hands upon each Israelite; he 
therefore raises his hands high in 
order to impart the blessing below 
from the source of all blessing 
above. This is the intent of nK bgty 
he maneuvered his hands, for 
he intended, by means of his ten 
fingers, to draw the blessings from 
their source of Wisdom and Intel¬ 
ligence ... Ponder this." 

15. ngl’-njK - And he 

blessed Joseph. 

We do not find, however, in these 
verses a blessing directed to Joseph 


1. R' Joseph Breuer b"jn would frequently cite the Ksav Sofer's understanding of Jacob's in¬ 
tention. Manasseh was the man of affairs who assisted Joseph in governing Egypt while 
Ephraim was the scholar who devoted himself totally to the study of Torah. By conferring the 
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personally; the blessing in v. 16 is 
directed to his children. 

Ramban resolves this difficulty. 
By blessing Joseph's children, Jacob 
was, in effect, blessing Joseph. 
These were Joseph's only children, 
and his entire blessing was con¬ 
centrated upon them. Even if he did 
have other children, they would be 
included in the blessing of these 
two. 

This follows the Zohar: "The bless¬ 
ing of a man's sons is his own blessing." 
[Rashbam and Radak interpret similar¬ 
ly] 

[That Jacob addressed the blessing 
toward Joseph rather than toward 
Manasseh and Ephraim directly is ap¬ 
parent from the third-person phrase¬ 
ology in the next verse ' ... bless the 
lads' rather than ' ... bless you.' By con¬ 
ferring a blessing that Joseph's progeny 
will be such that his ancestors would be 
proud to be associated with them (see 
comm, below to ’ptt/ ora tOj?’!), the 
blessing was on Joseph, the father of 
such children.] 

According to Sforno, Jacob did bless 
Joseph as this phrase relates, but the 
blessing itself is not recorded. This un¬ 
recorded blessing is now followed with 
one for the children. [Or HaChaim in¬ 
terprets similarly and adds that in 


Joseph's case Jacob did not require the 
preparatory spiritual stimulation of 
hugging and kissing.] 

roab vihK rabnnrt nip/K D’nbKrt 

»T : • -*i i ~ r . “i v: * 

pnyn Dn*i3K — O God before 
Whom my forefathers Abraham 
and Isaac walked, m 

— I.e. Whom my forefathers 
Abraham and Isaac served in heart 
and deed (Radak). 

[As explained in the comm, to 
24:40, the expression figuratively 
refers to one whose righteousness is 
so strong that he can 'walk before 
Him/ that is, alone and unsup¬ 
ported. Comp. 6:9.] 

As Rashi writes in his comm, to a 
parallel expression in 17:1, the phrase is 
to be understood as Targum renders it: 
before Whom my fathers worshipped 
[in 1 ??] - i.e., to Whose service they 
cleaved. [This avoids the anthropo¬ 
morphic connotation of 'walking' in 
relation to God ( Levush ibid.).] 

Comp., Ramban ibid, who interprets 
that the connotation of 'walking before 
God' is: To follow His ways, to fear 
Him alone, and to do whatever He com¬ 
mands. 

According to Sforno, the implication 
of Jacob's invocation is that God should 
act in the merit of his forefathers 


main blessing on Ephraim, Jacob wished to demonstrate for all time that Israel reserves its 
highest regard for the Torah scholar, no matter what the qualifications of any others [see foot¬ 
note further, v. 19].' 

1. The Midrash offers two figurative illustrations of our forefathers 'walking before God': R' 
Yochanan said: It was like a shepherd standing and watching his flock [i.e., our forefathers 
were like sheep preceding their Shepherd who cared for them, since all depend on God's 
sustenance]; Resh Lakish said: Like a prince who walks and elders precede him [in an en¬ 
tourage heralding, as it were, his arrival and presence; so did the Patriarchs, God's 'chariot,' 
herald His Presence on Earth). The Midrash concludes that R' Yochanan's view demonstrates 
how we need His honor [i.e., how we rely on His Providential care] while Resh Lakish's view 
emphasizes how He requires us to glorify him [that is, since He created all for His honor 
(Isaiah 43:7) He demands that His creatures pay Him due honor (Y afeh Toar ch. 30]. 
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48 Joseph saying , "O God before Whom my forefathers 
16 Abraham and Isaac walked — God Who shepherds me 

from my inception until this day: 16 May the angel who 
redeems me from all evil bless the lads, and may my 


Abraham and Isaac who walked before 
Him. 

[On the propriety of Jacob's referring 
to his father by name, see footnote to 
49:31.1 

Jacob did not include himself with his 
forefathers, although he also 'walked 
before God,' because he did not want to 
consider himself in their category of ab¬ 
solute righteousness (Radak; Kli 
Y akar). 

The translation of O’nbtc as O God —■ 
i.e. You, O God — the KH being a KH 
ntoijpn, interjectional particle (as in the 
exclamation ny’tfttn), rather than 

a ny*T[n KH, definite article, follows 
Sforno who perceives this passage as in¬ 
troductory to the following verse. 

njn niyp vm nyii? D'rfytn 

— God Who shepherds me from my 
inception until this day .w 

Who shepherds me like a 
shepherd. That is, who graciously 
sustained me from the moment I 
breathed my first breath unto this 
very day (Radak; comp. Onkelos). 

Jacob introduced his blessing by 
invoking the love of the ancients 
[i.e., his forebears, Abraham and 
Isaac] just as we do in our daily 
Shemoneh Esrei prayers, beginning 
first with the remembrance of the 
Patriarchs. He then modestly added 
his own merit by mentioning God 
Who shepherded him, thereby 
implying that he had followed in 
God's path like a sheep, following its 
shepherd. When he finished invok¬ 
ing the merit of the ancestors, he 
began the prayer recorded in the 
following verse (Or HaChaim). 


According to Ramban, the word 
nyV\ shepherd, in this context might be 
connected with the word y 1 *!, friend, 
Kabbalistically denoting the attribute of 
peace and friendship. [The passage 
would thus be translated: The God 
Who manifested His attribute of 
Friendship to me ...] 

16 . Tpy 1 . V) ’nfc 

Dny^n n« — May the angel who 
redeems me from all evil bless the 
lads. 

[This is the essence of the prayer 
Jacob began with the previous 
verse: May You, O God, cause 
Your 'emissary' — the angel whom 
You always dispatched to redeem 
me from all evil — to bless the lads, 
etc. The prayer-blessing in this 
verse was certainly not addressed to 
the angel himself, who clearly has 
no power to act except as an agent 
of the Holy One, Blessed is He [see 
Rashi to 18:10]; it was directed to 
the One Who dispatches the angel, 
and to Whom Jacob referred in the 
introductory invocation in the pre¬ 
vious verse. The syntax of this 
translation follows R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam and avoids many dif¬ 
ficulties encountered by other 
translations. 

Comp, also Targum Y onasan: 

'God before Whom ... God Who 
sustained me ... May it be pleasing 
to You that the angel whom You as¬ 
signed to me to redeem me from all 
evil shall bless the lads.'] 

God performs His will through 
angels whom He dispatches to act as 


1. The gematria [numerical equivalent] of the letters of the word ‘Htyij, from my inception, 
equals 130 — Jacob's years before he came to Egypt; nfil Dl*rj ly, until this day: the gematria 
of n|n, this equals 17 — all the years Jacob was in Egypt (Kedushas Levi). 
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guardians of His loyal, righteous serv¬ 
ants, and to benefit them, as it is written 
[Psalms 34:8]: The angel of HASHEM 
encamps round those who fear Him , 
and he delivers them (Radak). 

As Rashi notes, the expression 
refers to: The angel whom God 
usually dispatches to help me in my 
distress. [— May God grant him the 
authority to bless the lads (Radak).] 
This is similar to 21:11-12: The 
angel of God said to me in a dream 
... I am the God of Bethel [where 
the connotation is / am the emissary 
of the God of Bethel. See Moreh 
Nevuchim 1.27] M 

Who redeems me from all evil. — 
On every occasion of misfortune 
(Rashi, see above); 

— From the hands of Laban and 
in the incident of Shechem [ch. 34] 
(Radak); 

— Who saved me from being as¬ 
signed an evil wife, of whom it is 
written that she is more bitter than 
death. As a result my progeny are 
all perfect (Zohar). 

The present tense StOiX who 
redeems, is poignant. For Jacob, Divine 
Providence is present eternally, always 
near to man, always merciful ... God's 
love is inexhaustible; it knows neither 
past nor future — only the present (R' 
M unk to 35:3). 

nnyarrnK - Bless the lads. 

— Manasseh and Ephraim 
(Rashi). 

[Why Rashi found it necessary to 
make this comment is unclear, in¬ 
asmuch as it~ is self-evident from the 
context that Manasseh and Ephraim are 
the subjects. The commentators on 
Rashi struggle with this problem.] 


Rosh appears to suggest that this first 
blessing was directed primarily to 
Joseph, rather than to his sons who 
were not mentioned until v. 20. Conse¬ 
quently, in his blessing to Joseph 
himself, Jacob did not tamper with the 
order of his childrens' birth; and Rashi 
alludes to this by mentioning Manasseh 
first. Later, when Jacob turned his at¬ 
tention to the children, he named 
Ephraim before Manasseh. 

Perhaps by emphasizing Manasseh 
and Ephraim's names, Rashi implies 
that it was Jacob's intention that the 
children merit the blessing not only 
because they were sons of Joseph but in 
their own individual merit — as Manas¬ 
seh and Ephraim. By their own achieve¬ 
ments they will earn the privilege of 
having their forefathers' names in¬ 
voked, as people will proudly point and 
say: These are descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob! Comp, the converse 
case of Ishmael who was worthy of be¬ 
ing blessed only by virtue of the fact 
that he was Abraham's offspring 
[21:13: Kin ^jriT ’a] (R' David 

Feinstein). 

— Just as this angel had always 
been dispatched to redeem me, so 
may he be given the mission to bless 
the lads (Radak). 

Sforno perceives the connota¬ 
tion: O God, even if [as Rashi 
records in v. 8, Jacob originally 
feared] they are not worthy of Your 
personal blessing, at least bless 
them through an intermediary — 
command the angel who always 
redeems me to bless the lads. 

orgi* Dtfi 0*3 

prorn — And may my name be 
declared upon [lit. in] them, and the 


1. The Talmud [Pesachim 118a] observes that man's sustenance is more difficult [other ver¬ 
sions: greater] to achieve than the redemption. Of redemption it is written: The angel who 
redeems me from all evil — a mere angel. Of sustenance, however, it is written God Who 
sustained [lit. shepherded] me. [Comp, versions in Midrash Tehillim 80:2; 89:2; Bereishis 
Rabbah 97; Pesikta Rabbasi 33.) 
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48 name be declared upon them, and the names of , my 

forefathers Abraham and Isaac, and may they prolif- 


names of my forefathers Abraham 
and Isaac. 1,1 

May they constantly strive to 
such heights that they will be wor¬ 
thy of having their names coupled 
with those of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. We find that whenever 
the Jews strayed they were iden¬ 
tified not with their forefathers, but 
with those whose evil ways they 
emulated, as it is written [ Isaiah 
1:10]: Hear the word of HASHEM, O 
rulers of Sodom [i.e. Jewish rulers 
who conduct themselves like So¬ 
domites (Rashi; Radak ad loc.)] (R' 
Avraham ben HaRambam citing his 
grandfather R' Maimon). 

It is in this general vein that Jacob 
mentioned himself before his 
fathers — first 'my name' and then 
the name of my forefathers Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac . It is as if he were 
implying: May my progeny be so 
righteous that not only I will proud¬ 
ly associate my name with them, 
but even my more illustrious 
forefathers will be proud of them 
and want to associate their names 
with them. Or in another sense, 
May they act so righteously that all 
will couple their names not only 
with mine, but with my illustrious 
forebears as well (R' David Fein- 
stein). 

B'chor Shor interprets: May it be 
evident from their deeds and 
behavior that they are my progeny 
and the progeny of my forefathers. 


For the Holy One, Blessed is He, 
blessed our progeny, and when they 
are prolific and blessed, the world 
will say of them, 'These are certain¬ 
ly the descendants of /Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob whom God has 
blessed,' as it is written [Isaiah 
61:9]: And their progeny shall be 
known among the nations, and their 
offspring among the peoples; all 
that see them shall acknowledge 
them that they are the progeny 
which HASHEM has blessed. 

I bn Ezra [in the version available to 
Ramban; see Karnei Or] interprets that 
the phrase means that the entire Jewish 
nation will be called by the name 
Ephraim [see, for example, Jeremiah 
31:19] just as they are referred to as the 
children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Ramban disagrees, noting that Jacob 
said 'upon them/ referring to both 
Manasseh and Ephraim, whereas we 
never find the people of Israel called 
Manasseh! However, Ibn Ezra's com¬ 
ment may be defended since Zechariah 
10:6 refers to all Israel as the house, a 
designation that includes both Manas¬ 
seh and Ephraim. The more probable 
meaning of the blessing, Ramban main¬ 
tains, is that their line should exist 
forever, and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
be recalled in them forever. 

... And the names of my forefathers 
Abraham and Isaac — but not Terach or 
Nachor, because righteous men are not 
called by their father's names if the latV 
ter are wicked, nor vice versa, as in the 
Talmudic dictum [Sanhedrin 52a]: jA 
wicked man is called by his wicked 
ancestor even if he is the son a 


1. Many Mussar writers perceive in this passage an intimation that the true blessing will come 
when Israelites retain their Hebrew names. They homiletically interpret the verse as fdllows: 
Let them be called by my name and the names of my forefathers Abraham and Isaac —' and let 
them not be called by foreign names; and then they will merit multiplying like fish within the 
land. 

Indeed, Mechilta Bo [Pis'cha §5] cites our verse in support of the Rabbinic tradition that one 
of the reasons the Israelites merited redemption from Egypt was because they retained their 
Hebrew names. 
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righteous man/ that is, a wicked man 
should not be associated with his 
righteous father but rather with one of 
his wicked ancestors. Thus, this bless¬ 
ing was a prayer that they might be 
righteous and worthy enough to be as¬ 
sociated with the memories of Abraham 
and Isaac. [For though everything is in 
the hands of Heaven except whether an 
individual will fear Heaven (Berachos 
33b), Jacob prayed that God should as¬ 
sist his grandsons to conquer their evil 
inclinations, as the Sages proclaimed 
(Sucah 52a): 'Were it not for God's 
help, one would never be able to con¬ 
quer' (his inclination)]. David prayed 
similarly [Psalms 86:11], Unify my 
heart to fear Your Name (Sforno). 

We find conversely that when Jacob 
prophetically perceived that some of his 
descendants were conducting 
themselves sinfully, he exclaimed 
[49:6]: Into their conspiracy, may my 
soul not enter! With their congregation 
do not join, O my honor! [i.e. let me not 
be associated with those evildoers]. We 
accordingly find in both the cases of 
Zimri and Korach — to whom, as noted 
in the footnote to 49:6, these disclaimers 
refer — that when the Torah traces their 
genealogies, it does not mention Jacob 
among their ancestors, thus not as¬ 
sociating them with Jacob, whose name 
would have been tarnished by their ac¬ 
tions. 

Haamek Davar comments that the in¬ 
vocation of the three Patriarchs was in¬ 
tended to invoke God's blessing in three 
areas: military security, livelihood, and 
internal peace and harmony. 


[On the propriety of Jacob mention¬ 
ing his father by name see footnote to 
49:31.] 

y*™.} anp} uii') — And may 
they multiply like fish within the 
land. 

Like fish — which are fruitful and 
which multiply, and which the Evil 
Eye cannot affect [since fish live in 
an element apart, in calm, and in 
unseen depths. Mankind, inhabi¬ 
tants of another element, remain 
unaware of this carefree aquatic ex¬ 
istence, and so do not cast an evil 
eye upon them. And in any event, 
the Evil Eye has no effect over what 
is hidden from sight (see Berachos 
20 a)]. So will Joseph's descendants 
multiply and be unharmed by the 
Evil Eye (Rashi; see also on py 'by 
further 49:22)/ 11 

As R' Hirsch explains in his Sid- 
dur (p. 726), just as fish enjoy a 
quiet but contented and cheerful life 
beyond the conception of human 
beings, so Jews who live in the 
sphere assigned them by God will 
have a degree of serenity and hap¬ 
piness far beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of those around them. 

The Gemara ibid, explains that 
Joseph was worthy of this blessing of 
immunity against the Evil Eye, since 
'The Evil Eye has no power over the eye 
which refused to feed itself on what did 
not belong to it' [a reference to Joseph 


1. The phrase ibithin the land is taken to imply that this great fruitfulness will occur 
specifically in Eretz Y israel — when they settle the Land par excellence — not before. For in the 
census counts taken in the Wilderness, we do not find that the tribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim were more numerous than the others. By the time they arrived in Eretz Yisrael, 
however, the sons of Joseph had become numerous and they required large tracts of land. But 
since the land was apportioned according to the number of people who lived at the time of the 
Exodus, the portions allotted were too small for the newly populous tribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. 

And so, as theTalmud Bava Basra 118a records, Joseph's descendants complained to Joshua 
[Joshua 17:14]: 'Why have you assigned as our portion a single allotment and a single district , 
seeing that we are a numerous people whom HASHEMhas blessed so greatly?' [So greatly ... 
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48 erate abundantly like fish within the land." 

17 17 Joseph saw that his father was placing his right 

hand on Ephraim's head and it displeased him; so he 


who 'closed his eye' against the ad¬ 
vances of Potiphar'5 wife.] 

Onkelos renders: And like the 
fish of the sea may they multiply 
among the children of men on earth. 

Abarbanel perceives the nuance 
to be: Although the names of 
Abraham and Isaac would be 
proclaimed upon Joseph's de¬ 
scendants, let them not be barren as 
these Patriarchs were initially, but 
let them multiply as prolifically on 
earth as fish do in the sea. 

In a homiletical vein, the Chasam 
Sofer once remarked that the survival of 
the Jews is as unnatural as our verse's 


depiction of fish flourishing within the 
land. 

The literal translation of [a verb 

derived from the noun rj, fish] as may they 
multiply like fish follows Rashi. 

Similarly, Rashi in Yomj 75a comments 
that fij’j refers to procreation. Comp, also 
Menachem, shoresh n, but cf. Donash who 
maintains that even in its meaning of 
procreation the word essentially denotes fish. 
See also R' Avraham ben HaRambam and R' 
Shmuel ben Chofni. 

17. T 10!1 

DT39K tfKVby irp’ — Joseph saw 
that his father was placing [or: was 
about to place (see footnote)] his 
right hand on Ephraim's head.w 


ni lit. until now — our members have increased dramatically in the short period from our 
arrival in Erefz Y Israel, nS until now (Vilna Gaon).] 

Joshua was concerned that by speaking so openly about their numbers, they were inviting 
the Evil Eye: He therefore gave them the advice in the following verse (ibid. v. 15]: 'If you are 
such a numerous people, go up to the /ores! country ... His intention was, 'Go and hide in 
the wooded areas so you will be shielded from the Evil Eye.' But they refused his suggestion 
pointing out, 'We are descendants of Joseph over whom the Evil Eye has no power.' 

Or HaChaim observes that in this regard the chitdren of Joseph are superior to fish in their 
immunity against the Evil Eye. Fish enjoy their immunity because, as noted, they are covered 
by waters; Joseph's descendants will be protected against the Evil Eye even when they are 
)nj5>7 anp$, in the midst of the land. 

The commentators to Numbers 26:54 explain that many children had been born to Ephraim 
and Manasseh in the years shortly before the division of the land. Since they were not yet 
twenty years old when the land was divided, they were not eligible to receive plots in Erefz 
Y israel, but within a few years they would be landless adults. This was the reason for the com¬ 
plaint to Joshua, not that they received less than they were entitled to according to the laws 
regulating distribution of Eretz Yisrael. Joshua's response was that they should conquer land 
in their own portion that was still occupied by the indigenous Canaanites. 

1. The Torah does not always necessarily record events in the exact sequence they occurred 
[iT}ln3 O^n put]. There is a difference of opinion among the commentators as to 

when the incident in this verse took place. 

The most common interpretation is that the verses reflect the true chronological sequence, 
and the attempted removal of Jacob's hand occurred between the blessings of v. 5.15-16 and 
v. 20. 

Radak records the possibility that this occurred even before Jacob began the first blessing, 
but he favors the view that it occurred after Jacob completed the first blessing, and the Scrip¬ 
tural narrative is in chronological order. 

R ' Avraham ben HaRambam maintains that this verse reverts to describe what had oc¬ 
curred after v. 14 when Jacob was about to utter the blessing in v. 15. After relating how Jacob 
crossed his hands, the Torah records the beginning of blessing, and then reverts to relate what 
had occurred in the interim. According to this interpretation our passage would be rendered in 
past perfect: ‘Now when Joseph had seen that his father was about to place [rpt^ thus having 
a future connotation] his right hand on Ephraim's head.' [Rashbam also appears to follow this 
view.] 
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— The right hand being more 
honored than the left, and more 
powerful (Ibn Ezra; see verses 13 
and 14). 

rq^ya in’] — And it displeased him 
[lit. and it was bad in his eyes]. 

'Father must think I am a fool 
and did not position them proper¬ 
ly/ Joseph thought, 'whereas the 
reverse is true: I was quite calcu¬ 
lated in how I positioned them' 
(Daas Zekeinim). 

Joseph feared that by maneuver¬ 
ing his hands in this manner, Jacob 
was unwittingly establishing a pat¬ 
tern for all time granting Ephraim 
permanent precedence [which in¬ 
deed was Jacob's intention] and this 
displeased him (M'leches Mach- 
sheves). 

Perhaps Joseph loved Manasseh 
more because he was the firstborn, 
and therefore Jacob's action dis¬ 
pleased him. More probably he was 
concerned that his father was mak¬ 
ing an error, and if he blessed them 
without knowing upon which son 
he had placed his right hand, his 
blessing would be ineffective as it 
would be without proper Divine in¬ 
spiration. When, however, Jacob 
said, 7 know my son, I know' [u. 
19], Joseph was reassured 
(Ramban). 

M inchah Belulah explains why 
Joseph did not react earlier to 
Jacob's maneuver: At first Joseph 
thought that Jacob crossed his 
hands to compensate the younger 
Ephraim for a lesser blessing. 


However, when he saw that Jacob 
was blessing them equally, and that 
Ephraim would obtain the greater 
benefit of the right hand, Joseph 
reacted. 

[Rosft cited above maintains that 
since the original blessing was 
directed primarily to Joseph (v. 15), 
he did not mind; the following bles¬ 
sing was to be directed to the 
children themselves so Joseph was 
concerned that the placement of the 
hands should reflect their true 
status.] 

■tftP byn pijYk T>pnb 
n#jn uJKh by onstc — So he sup¬ 
ported his father's hand to remove 
it from Ephraim's head to Manas- 
seh's [i.e., in order to place it upon 
Manassah's; the phrase is elliptic 
fR' Meyuchas; Menachem Shoresh 
n; Sechel Tov; R' Shmuel b. 
Chofni)]. 

That is, he lifted it from his son's 
head holding it up with his own 
hand (Rashi). 

Rashi thereby resolves the ambiguity of 
the phraseology supported ... to remove. It 
emphasizes that Joseph did not disrespect¬ 
fully take his father's hand from Ephraim's 
head and place it on Manasseh's head; 
were that the case the phrase would have 
read o^n] ... ngj] ... T)bJV], he supported and 
removed ... and placed. Rather, Rashi ex¬ 
plains, Joseph thought his nearly blind father 
had erred. So he gently lifted up Jacob's hand 
and held it in his own as if to intimate there¬ 
by that his father should remove his hand 
from Ephraim's head and place it on Manas¬ 
seh's (Be'er Yitzchak). 

18. "Pan np? p* p-KP — Not 

so, Father [lit. my father], for this is 
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48 supported his father's hand to remove it from 
18-19 Ephraim's head to Manasseh's. 16 And Joseph said to 

his father, "Not so, Father, for this is the firstborn; 
place your right hand on his head." 

19 But his father refused, saying, "I know, my son, l 


the firstborn. 

This does not signify that Joseph 
told Jacob he was doing wrong, for 
that would have been disrespectful. 
What he meant was, I did not posi¬ 
tion the children, as you seem to 
have assumed, with the firstborn to 
my right and therefore to your left. 
Not so, Father — I placed the first¬ 
born to my left and hence to your 
right, for this one is the firstborn — 
the one standing to your right 
(Rashbam). 

According to Paane'ach Raza this 
was a politely worded question: Not 
so, Father? — Did I not act correctly 
in so positioning them? This one — 
to your fright — is the firstborn. 

WK^-by D'ty—Place your right 

hand on his head. 

Joseph asked Jacob to place his 
right hand on Manasseh's head 
because that hand is the conduit 
through which the greater degree of 
spiritual power is conveyed to the 
person being blessed. [Since Man- 
asseh was the firstborn, Joseph felt 
that he, rather than Ephraim, was 
entitled to the more potent blessing] 
(Sforno). [See Pesikta cited in the 
footnote to next verse.] 

19. - But his father 

refused. 

He refused to remove his right 


hand from Ephraim's head (Or 
HaChaim). 

"The hand," Jacob said, "that — 
by Divine Power — repelled even an 
angel, you seek to thrust away!" 
(Midrash as explained by comm.). 

[See the Zohar's comment on the same ex¬ 
pression cited in the comm, to 

39:6.) 

’3} ’nyi’ - / know, my son, 1 
know. 

— That he is the firstborn 
(Rashi). 

Thus, according to Rashi, this phrase 
forms Jacob's reply to Joseph's state¬ 
ment that Manasseh is the firstborn. 
The phrase should not be read in con¬ 
junction with the following phrase as if 
the entire passage means / know, my 
son, I know, that he too will become a 
people (Mizrachi). 

The phrase literally reads in past 
tense: / have known my son, I have 
known; it implies: I have always known 
and I am fully aware (Alshich). 

The repetition of the phrase is for 
emphasis (Mizrachi). 

According to Rashbam: I did not 
err. I know that you are wise and 
that you positioned them correctly 
with the firstborn to your left, as¬ 
suming that I would naturally place 
my right hand on the firstborn. 
However I acted intentionally in 
placing my right hand on the 
younger one. 111 


1. According to the Midrash, Jacob was somewhat taken aback by the suggestion implicit in 
Joseph's words that he had been unaware which of Joseph's sons was the firstborn. His dual 
response / know my son, I know, intimated a knowledge of many incidents: 'I know [by 
Prophetic inspiration] about the incidents of Reuben and Bilhah, arid of Judah and Tamar [i.e., 
I knew about their motives during these incidents (Y afeh Toar)]. If things unrevealed to you 
were revealed to me, how much more>the things revealed to you! [I.e. and you thought I did 
not know which of your sons is the firstborn! (see Tiferes Zion).] 

According to the Pesikta, the contextual flow is that Joseph feared that Jacob was unaware 
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'rjr lorrnji ny 1 ? rpn* lorrni - He, 
too, will become a people, and he, 
too, will become great. 

I perceive that he [Manasseh] too 
will become a great people and he 
too will become great (Targum 
Y onasan). 

The phrase is elliptic and in¬ 
timates: 21 nyb, a large nation (R' 
Avraham b. HaRambam). 

He too will become a people — i.e. 
his offspring will be numerous 
enough to be termed a 'people/ and 
he, too, will become great — quali¬ 
tatively (Radak). 

And he too will become great, for 
from him will descend Gideon 
through whom God will perform a 
miracle (Rashi from Tanchuma). 

12 J 3 P bir jtoyn rrw d^uo — Yet his 
younger brother shall become 
greater than he. 

Ephraim's descendant will be 
Joshua who will lead Israel into the 
Promised Land and teach them 
Torah (Rashi from Tanchuma). 

In saying that Ephraim would be 
greater than Manasseh, Jacob meant 
superiority in prestige and spiritual 
greatness. He could not have meant 
numerical superiority because the 
tribe of Manasseh was 60% larger 
than Ephraim when Israel entered 


Eretz Yisrael (see Numbers 26:34, 
37). In the spiritual sense, however, 
Ephraim was preeminent because 
Joshua, the leader of Israel, and 
Jeroboam, the first king of the Ten 
Tribes, were Ephraimites. Similarly, 
when the Tabernacle was inaugu¬ 
rated, Ephraim's offering came 
before Manasseh's (Numbers 7:45, 
54), and when the tribes were 
divided into formations, Manasseh 
was assigned to the camp led by 
Ephraim (Numbers 2:18, 20). Be¬ 
cause of Ephraim's pre-eminence 
we find (Isaiah 11:13) that the en¬ 
tire kingdom of the Ten Tribes was 
called Ephraim (Radak). 

Cause, not result. 

Haamek Davar maintains that 
Ephraim's pre-eminence was not 
the result of Jacob's blessing; to the 
contrary, it was because Ephraim 
was destined for more greatness 
that Jacob blessed him. Jacob ex¬ 
plained that since Ephraim would 
be greater, he required a more inten¬ 
sive blessing. Whoever plays a more 
prominent role needs more of a 
blessing so that he can carry out his 
mission successfully. 111 

□’lirrKbp rprr lyiii — And his off¬ 
spring's fame] will fill the nations. 

In its literal sense the expression 


of the grave consequences that result from favoritism. He therefore tried to see that his father 
put his more important hand on the firstborn's head so as to avoid jealousy. 

When Jacob said “I know my son, I know/' he meant: I am fully aware: I know which of 
them is the firstborn, and I also know of your sale by your jealous brothers. Nevertheless, I 
perceive more greatness emanating from the younger Ephraim, and it is upon him that I 
bestow the primary blessing. Having thus been reassured that his father was acting with full 
purpose and direction, Joseph acquiesced. 

1. Ephraim's pre-eminence; Torah prominence takes priority over worldliness. 

In our verse, Jacob states the reason for preferring the younger grandson, and attributes the 
pre-eminence of the younger brother to his future destiny and not to the effect of his blessing. 

One may, however, safely assume that this distinction was earned. For seventeen years 
Ephraim devoted himself to sacred studies with his grandfather (see Rashi to v. 1], while 
Manasseh, the supervisor in Joseph's palace, was involved in temporal matters (according to 
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know; he too will become a people, and he too will 
become great ; yet his younger brother shall become 
greater then he, and his offspring['s fame] will fill the 


filling of the nations is somewhat 
ambiguous. Rashi [following 
Avodah Zarah 25a] explains that it 
alludes to the fame of his descen¬ 
dant Joshua. The whole world will 
be filled with Joshua's fame and 
awesome renown when he will 
make the sun stand still at Gibeon 
and the moon in the valley of 
Ajilon [see Joshua 10:22// and 
Rashi to Avodah Zarah 25a s.v. 

Other interpretations of the phrase 
are: 

Ibn Ezra: Many nations will descend 
from him. [I.e., the word Kbn, fullness, 
connotes abundance, the phrase mean¬ 
ing: And his seed will become the abun¬ 
dance of the nations (Neter; Karnei 
Or).] 

R' Avraham b. HaRambam 
somewhat similarly: The expression 
denotes abundant profligacy to a point 
that they will have to inhabit lands of 
other nations. It is an allusion to Eph- 
^jaim's expansive territory. 

Radak: This refers to the Exile when 
the lands of others will be filled with his 
scattered descendants. [See Ibn Ezra to 


Numbers 22:18 s.v. in'} kSo.] See also 
Hoshea 7:8: Ephraim shall he mingled 
among the nations. 

■*§ What kind of blessing was this prediction 
that one day his descendants — the Ten 
Tribes — would be scattered among the 
nations? 

R' Munk explains: while it is true that the 
dispersion was caused by the unfaithfulness 
and sinfulness of Ephraim's descendants 
[Hoshea 7:8//}, Jacob's blessing was not in 
vain for 'they will return to God' and will 
have their share in the world to come 
(Sanhedrin 110b). And R' Eliezer adds: 'Even 
the darkness in which the Ten Tribes were 
lost will one day become as radiant as the 
day' (according to the version of Avos 
d'Rabbi Nosson 36], And in the perspective 
of history, did not these exiled children of the 
Patriarchs enlighten the nations among 
whom they were scattered? They did so by 
teaching their conquerors the fundamental 
ideals of the knowledge and love of God, 
ideals they had never forsaken. Hence they 
too have a messianic vocation and their Mes¬ 
siah, the qt?V* Messiah son of Joseph 

[Succah 52a], also called D r 3?J< n'tyip, Mes¬ 
siah son of Ephraim (Targum Yonasan on 
Exodus 40:11), will play an essential role in 
humanity's redemption, for he will be the 
precursor of n'tfrtp, the Messiah son of 
David. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that the prophet Jeremiah [3:12] speaks af- 


Rashi in 42:23 Manasseh was Joseph's interpreter]. In this contrast between the brothers, 
Jacob saw a repetition of other historical phenomena when the moral and spiritual calling was 
better safeguarded by a younger brother than by an elder. [R' Hirsch points to Abel's spiritual 
superiority over Cain; Shem's over his probably older brothers; Isaac's over Ishmael'; Jacob's 
over Esau; Joseph's over Reuben.] 

And so Jacob acted accordingly, with his thoughts on the future of the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh which he had just glimpsed in his prophetic vision. His benediction 
was accordingly aimed at assuring his grandsons ni3fl mot, the merit of the Patriarchs, and 
Divine protection. 

Essentially then, we find that despite the privileges due the firstborn, Ephraim earned 
primacy because of his Torah study. 

Thus, Haamek Davar observes, the Torah teaches us that Torah prominence takes priority 
over worldliness. This is an essential component of niinri 113^, honor due to the Torah, and 
the preservation of Israel's spiritual mission. This is not comparable with the case of Zebuiun 
and Issachar where Zebuiun, who engaged in commerce, is mentioned before Issachar, who 
devoted his life to Torah study [see 49:13]. In their case, Issachar's spiritual accomplishments 
were made possible only by virtue of Zebulun's support, while Ephraim received no help from 
Manasseh; Ephraim therefore deserved pre-eminence. And such is the rule in every genera¬ 
tion. 
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fectionately of Ephraim. In this light, Jacob's 
words, his offspring's fame will fill the na¬ 
tions nations,' assume the significance of a 
blessing. 

Onkelos: His descendants will 
become rulers of nations. [Exactly how 
Onkelos derives this interpretation is 
unclear. See Nesinah LaGer; Nefesh 
HaGer and note to Torah Sheleimah 
§120. Lekach Tov explains that Kbip in 
certain contexts means defeat (see 
Psalms 118:10 hence our pas¬ 

sage alludes to Joshua who defeated 
thirty-one kings: His descendant shall 
be the conqueror of the nations. 

20. Kinn D1«3 033333 - So he 
blessed them that day. 

He gave them an additional bless¬ 
ing that day (Radak). 

— On that same day that Joseph 
brought them to him (R' Avraham 
ben HaRambam). 

— On the very same day that he 
conferred the first blessings, he 
conferred the following blessing 
(Sechel Tov). 

He blessed them on that day — 
i.e., according to what they 
deserved on that day. Although 
Jacob knew that some of their 
descendants would be infamous vil¬ 
lains, he also knew that Ephraim 
and Manasseh themselves in that 
order, were virtuous and deservant 
of the blessing (Kessef Nivchar ; 
A deam Loez). 

According to Ramban the con¬ 
notation is that on the very same 
day that Joseph had urged Jacob to 
place his right hand on Manasseh's 
head, Jacob insistently kept his 
right hand on Ephraim's head and 
blessed them, putting Ephraim 
before Manasseh. 

It may be inferred from Rashi 


that the term on that day refers to 
the day, whenever it is, that Jewish 
parents would wish to bless their 
children. Whenever such days ar¬ 
rive, they will use the text of Jacob's 
blessing. Targum Yonason ex¬ 
plains the reference as alluding to 
the day when a newborn child is cir¬ 
cumcised. Sephardic communities 
have adopted the custom of 
pronouncing the blessing recorded 
below on such occasions. 

In many Jewish rites, it is still 
customary on the eve of the Sab¬ 
bath for every pious Jewish father 
to place his hand over the head of 
his son and to bless him with the 
formula: May God make you like 
Ephraim and like Manasseh. 

The Zohar remarks that Jacob blessed 
Joseph's sons before his own because a 
man loves his grandchildren more than 
his own children. 

HOKb — Saying. 

The word is written "full," as 
HEkS rather than itaxS. It implies, 
as is so often the case, niinb itoKb, 
to repeat it in coming genera¬ 
tions; i.e., to have it "fully" af¬ 
firmed (R' Munk). 

According to Midrash HaBiur 
and Midrash HaGadol the 'full' 
spelling intimates that he blessed 
them with a 'full' blessing. 

itoK 1 ? btntor 3333 33 - By you shall 
Israel invoke blessing, saying. 

Israel in this context is not a per¬ 
sonal reference to Jacob, but a col¬ 
lective designation for his descend¬ 
ants, 'the children of Israel' (Ibn 
Ezra ). 

When one wishes to bless his 
sons he will bless them by invoking 
this blessing, and a man will say to 
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48 nations 20 So he blessed them that day saying , "By 
20 you shall Israel invoke blessing, saying, 'May God 

make you like Ephraim and like Manasseh' " — thus he 


his sort:' May God make you like 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Rashi). 

Rashi seeks to avoid the misapprehension 
that Jacob commanded all Jewish fathers to 
bless their children this way. Rather it 
reflects the esteem in which Ephraim and 
Manasseh will be held. Ephraim and Manas¬ 
seh will be so prominent in people's minds, 
that when one wishes, of his own volition, to 
bless his sons he will cite Joseph's sons as the 
model for his children to emulate (Gur 
Ary eh). 

You are so pregnant with abundant 
blessings, that all will acclaim: 'By you 
is it proper for all Israelites to invoke 
blessings (Or HaChaim; Alshich). 

The Hebrew word by you, is in 
singular, whereas the plural Dgg would 
be expected since Jacob was presum¬ 
ably addressing Ephraim and Manas¬ 
seh. 

Ramban explains that the phrase by 
you was addressed to Joseph, i.e., by 
your children, the meaning being that 
the nation of Israel will bless itself with 
Joseph's children and say to those being 
blessed, "May God make you like 
Ephraim and like Manasseh." 111 

Thus Joseph will be the model for 
every father in Israel, Ephraim and 
Manasseh for all sons. The highest bles¬ 
sing that can be wished upon a person is 
that he may be like someone who is 
generally recognized as a blessed man. 
The happiest father is one who can 
serve as a model for all fathers — and 
that is Joseph. By blessing the sons in 
the father, and the father in the sons, 
the natural relation of father and sons is 
preserved. Jacob says that every family 
should hope for a good fortune like 


Joseph's — that a father will lead his 
children to their grandfather for a bless¬ 
ing, and that the blescing should apply 
to ’*oth generations simultaneously. 
(See Akeidah; Alshich). 

According to Radak, the singular by 
you was addressed to Ephraim; Manas¬ 
seh was included secondarily. 

Oznaim LaTorah perceives a deeper 
significance. By speaking to the 
brothers in the singular, Jacob was 
implying that the blessing would be ef¬ 
fective only if there were unity and har¬ 
mony between them. 

nns<p D’nb* - 

"M ay God make you like Ephraim 
and like Manasseh." 

Why were Ephraim and Manas¬ 
seh specifically chosen to serve as 
models for parents to cite in bless¬ 
ing their own children? 

The commentators explain that 
Ephraim and Manasseh were the 
first Jews to be born and educated 
in the highest echelons of an exile- 
society who remained loyal to their 
religion, despite the foreign in¬ 
fluences and daily temptations of an 
alien culture. They had never 
thought of exchanging their 
Judaism for high social standing or 
the brilliant political careers that 
Egypt offered them. On the con¬ 
trary, they abandoned their posi¬ 
tions in the Egyptian aristocracy to 
join their "foreign" relatives, who 
were viewed as contemptible im¬ 
migrant shepherds. In so doing,they 


1. In the Kabbalistic sense, the word is to be perceived as denoting the Twenty-two Letter 
Name of God, corresponding to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet with which the 
Torah is written [the numerical value of the letters is 22]. 

Israel is blessed by this Namcp, as we read [Exod. 32:13]: Remember Abraham, Isaac, and 
Israel Your servants, to whom You swore ^g, by Your own self (i.e. by Your designation ^g]. 
That, too, is the inner implication of [Song of Songs 1:4]: We will be glad and rejoice ^g, In 
You, i.e. in the Twenty-two Letter Name by which You are designated (Zohar; Zohar 
Chadash Shir HaShirim). [For an exposition on the Twenty-two letter Name of God, see 
ArtScroll Bircas Kohanim p. 45.] 
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set the example of an upbringing 
based entirely on an ideal of life, 
based on strong direction by a 
father conscious of his duty. They 
therefore serve as perpetual models 
for all children to emulate in main¬ 
taining their Torah-standards 
throughout life. 

As R' Hirsch writes in 41:50, 
To be the only Jew in Egypt... and 
still to raise children who remain for 
all time the model of Jewish aspira¬ 
tion and blessing is an achievement 
worthy of emphasis. 

rntfjn 'isb nnatcriK ntyp] — Thus 

i ■ * ■ ■ a k T 

he put Ephraim before Manasseh. 

— In this blessing thereby giving 
Ephraim precedence in determining 
the standard-bearers in the Wilder¬ 
ness — where Ephraim was the 
leader of the three-tribe group to 
which Manasseh was assigned — 
and in the inauguration offering at 
the dedication of the Tabernacle, 
when Ephraim's offering preceded 
Manasseh's. See Numbers 2:18, 20; 
ibid. 7:48; 54. [In each of these 
cases, the tribe of Ephraim is men¬ 
tioned before Manasseh] (Rashi 
from Midrash).w 


Ibn Ezra, Rashbam, and Ramban in¬ 
terpret that the 'putting' of Ephraim 
before Manasseh was in specific regards 
to this blessing, where Ephraim is men¬ 
tioned first. 

— Jacob thus set the stage for the 
proper reverence due to Torah Sages. 
An Ephraim, who engages in Torah 
study, must precede one who devotes 
his life primarily to worldly pursuits 
(Akeidah; Haamek Davar. See footnote 
previous verse, s.v. "Ephraim's Pre¬ 
eminence"). 

Abarbanel maintains however that 
the Torah would not have mentioned 
this obvious fact were it only to be un¬ 
derstood in the sense of precedence in 
the phraseology of the blessing. He sug¬ 
gests, therefore, that the phrase has a 
more literal connotation, depicting how 
Jacob physically moved Ephraim to the 
forefront, giving him precedence. 

21. t]Pl’“b£ bjoten — Then 

Israel said to Joseph. 

Having blessed Joseph's sons and 
made them two tribes, Jacob once 
again turns to Joseph and informs 
him that his descendants will be heir 
to an additional portion of Erefz 
Y Israel, which Jacob was now be¬ 
queathing to him (Ramban; Akei¬ 
dah; Haamek Davar). 


1. R' Shmuei ben Chofni draws from the various Midrashim and lists seven areas in which we 
find Ephraim given priority or superiority over Manasseh: 

1. In the Scriptural listing of genealogies where Ephraim is mentioned first [see Numb. 
1:32]; 

2. In the territorial division of Eretz Yisrael [see Joshua 16:5; 17:1]; 

3. In the listing of the standards (D'bjT) [see Numbers :2:18, 20]; 

4. In the order of the princely sacrifices [see ibid. 7:48, 54]; 

5. In the fact that Joshua descended from Ephraim. Although Gideon descended from 
Manasseh, nevertheless Joshua was the acknowledged superior [see Judges 8:2]; 

6. In the fact that the more prominent kings descended from Ephraim. Jeroboam was an 
Ephraimite while Jehu was a descendant of Manasseh [see verses cited by R' Shmuei b. 
Chofni in support of this thesis; see also Mossad Harav Kook ed. note 1105]; 

7. In the blessing herein stated where Ephraim's name precedes Manasseh's. 
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48 put Ephraim before Manasseh. 

21-22 21 Then Israel said to Joseph, "Behold I am about to 

die; God will be with you and will bring you back to 
the land of your fathers. 22 And as for me, I have given 
‘you Shechem — one portion more than your brothers, 


ni? njn — Behold I am about to 
die [lit. / am dying; the translation 
follows Radak; Targum Y onasan: 
My time to die has drawn near]. 

— And I know that Cod will be 
with you ... (Rashbam). 

I.e., do not think that with my death 
the Divine Presence will depart from 
among you; even when I die God will be 
with you (Or HaChaim). 

I am confirming my gift to you 
before my death (Sforno). 

D5Jpy D’n^K rpni - [And] Cod will 
be with you. 

— In your exile to save you from 
all travail; and you will increase and 
multiply greatly (Ramban) 

These words were said as Jacob's 
death neared, and this gave them a 
prophetic meaning. They assured 
Joseph with absolute certainty that God 
would remain with the Jews in their ex- 
ile-and that He would redeem them and 
return them to the land of their 
ancestors. And so, these words became 
an unending source of confidence in 
God, strengthening and inspiring Jewry 
throughout the centuries of exile and 
hardship. Joseph repeats them almost 
word for word to his brothers before his 
own death ( 50 : 24 ), adding some allu¬ 
sions Jacob had taught him regarding 
the signs that will herald the redemption 
(rtbiKi And, as Rashi points out 

[Deut. 33 : 28 ], Moses' last words, too, 
refer to Jacob's deathbed promise of 
deliverance for the Jewish people (R' 
Munk). 

03’ri!n$ yiK-'yK ogn# D’lprn - And 


[He] will bring you back to the land 
of your fathers. 

— After the four hundred years 
foretold to Abraham [15:13-16] 
(Rashbam). 

... To inherit it (Ramban). 

Joseph was careful to mention 
that the land was of the fathers. For 
it was to the Patriarchs, and not to 
those who would leave Egypt, that 
God had bequeathed the land. 
Therefore, Jacob had the legal right 
to grant Joseph an additional por¬ 
tion in it; this is what he meant by 
saying, And as for me, I have given 
to you ... (Or HaChaim). 

22. in# 03^ 

— And as for me, I have given you 
[in that land of your fathers 
(Rashbam)] Shechem — one portion 
more than your brothers. 

□ I.e., since you are undertaking 
responsibility for my burial, in 
return I have bequeathed to you 
[already, so it does not interfere 
with the blessing that I will soon 
bestow on my other children 
(Maharshal)] an inheritance for 
your burial — Shechem. (Cf. Joshua 
24:32: And Joseph's bones, which 
the children of Israel brought up 
out of Egypt, they buried in She¬ 
chem.) The word shechem means 
literally the city of Shechem: I give 
you the city of Shechem as your 
own portion beyond that of your 
brothers (Rashi). 111 


1. The choice of Shechem for this gift is noteworthy. 

First, as pointed out by Maharzu, in his commentary to the Midrash, Jacob had once 
purchased from Chamor the parcel of land around Shechem where he pitched his lent [see 
33:19]. It was legally his to dispose of as he saw fit, and he now bequeathed it to Joseph. That 
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(The Hebrew passage literally reads: / 
have given to you one 'shechem ' upon your 
brothers. The word shechem has two mean¬ 
ings: (a) the actual city of Shechem; and (b) a 
portion (see references cited below). In our 
passage it shares both meanings. Rashi in¬ 
itially follows the Midrash that it means the 
city of Shechem, citing support from the 
verse in Joshua that Joseph's remains were 
eventually buried in Shechem. However, that 
interpretation leaves the word not?, one, un¬ 
explained. Rashi (see below) therefore 
weaves in the second meaning of portion in¬ 
timating that Shechem will be the one por¬ 
tion that Joseph will receive in addition to the 
portion he will receive in conjunction with 
his brothers. Our translation attempts to cap¬ 
ture this dual connotation.) 

Comp. Targum Y onasan: "Behold I have 
given to you the city of Shechem, one por¬ 
tion, for a gift above your brothers." 

□ Alternately, Rashi offers the 
other meaning of shechem, as por¬ 
tion: 

I have given you one portion 
more than your brothers — this 
refers to the birthright: [having 
been bestowed with the rights of the 
firstborn] Joseph's children would 
receive two portions [when Erefz 
Y israel would later be apportioned]. 
The word shechem means portion 
as in Psalms 21:13; ibid. 60:8; 
Hoshea 6:9; Zephaniah 3:9. 

[In the most literal sense, shechem 
means shoulder. The figurative expres¬ 


sion implies that Joseph was bequeathed 
a 'shoulder,' as it were, over his 
brethren.) 

Ramban follows the latter in¬ 
terpretation, and explains Jacob's 
comment: 'I have already given you 
the one thing I could confer — 
namely, the double portion of the 
birthright by which you will be¬ 
come two tribes in many respects — 
to be yours above that of your 
brothers.' Jacob's intent was con¬ 
ciliatory and he wanted to display 
his love for Joseph by emphasizing 
that he had given him as much as he 
could. The only thing Jacob could 
confer in the land was the birth¬ 
right, as he had no power to deprive 
any of his other sons of their due 
heritage, and it was to Joseph that 
he bequeathed it. 

Why was Jacob not concerned that 
by granting Joseph an extra portion he 
was provoking the jealousy of his other 
sons? Did he not witness the unbridled 
jealousy he once caused by the 'two sela 
measures of fine wool' [i.e., the tunic he 
had given Joseph, 37:3-4] he had once 
given Joseph, an act which resulted in 
the family's descent to Egypt? 

The commentators emphasize, how¬ 
ever, that in every family, one brother — 
the firstborn — is entitled to a double 
portion, a condition that does not in¬ 


site became the eventual location of Joseph's tomb, and according to the Midrash, is one of the 
three sites in Eretz Y israel whose Jewish ownership cannot be contested since the Torah itself 
documents their.legal acquisition. (The other two places are the Cave of Machpelah, 
Abraham's purchase of which is precisely documented in 23:16//, and the Temple site in 
Jerusalem as recorded in I Chronicles 21:25). 

Second, as noted in the Midrash cited by Ramban, Shechem had been in effect conquered 
by Jacob with his 'sword' and his 'bow' when the Emorite kings gathered to make war on the 
family in retaliation for the destructive attack made by two of his sons; and Jacob now exer¬ 
cised his prerogative of bequeathing it to his beloved son. 

Jacob chose this city as his gift because Joseph's heroic chastity in Potiphar's house had 
wiped away the degradation suffered in Shechem, where Dinah had been violated by a 
stranger. The family's reputation for perfect morality, blemished for the first time at Shechem, 
had thus been re-established due to Joseph's exemplary conduct. 

Furthermore, Shechem was the place where Joseph had previously gone to look for his 
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48 which I took from the hand of the Emorite with my 

sword and with my bow." 


herently involve favoritism. Conse¬ 
quently, .when Reuben's forfeited 
birthright was transferred to Joseph, the 
latter was entitled to a double portion, 
without provoking the jealousy of the 
others. 

Da'as Zekeinim adds that only 
Jacob's display of special favor to 
Joseph when the latter was still a child, 
and not obviously superior to the 
others, could inspire jealousy. Now that 
Joseph was a king, all recognized that 
special honor was due him. Moreover, 
they now perceived that Joseph's 
dreams had indeed been prophetic and 
their fulfillment was God's will, and 
furthermore, from a very practical 
viewpoint, they were beholden to 
Joseph, and there was no room for 
jealousy. 

□ Targum Yerushalmi alternatively 
interprets that the one portion Jacob 
was giving Joseph was the special 
garment originally made for Adam, 
which had been passed on to 
Nimrod, and eventually came into 
Esau's possession (27:15) [see foot¬ 
note to 25:27 (p. 1063)]. It was this 
garment that Jacob wore when he 
received the blessings, and which he 
acquired from his brother Esau 'not 
with my sword nor with my bow, 
but through my righteousness and 
my good works' [see BaMidbar 
Rabbah 4:6; Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 


24; and Rashi below who interprets 
these as spiritual weapons]. 

This garment, originally fashioned by 
God, had passed through various hands, as 
noted above. It was later used in the in¬ 
vestiture of those firstborn who were the 
primary servants of God in their generations 
(Bamidbar Rabbah, 4). Hence Jacob be¬ 
queathed it to Joseph when he gave him the 
extra,portion deriving from the right of the 
firstborn. One may assume that there is a 
connection between this garment and the 
'fine woolen garment' that had been given to 
Joseph as a youth; it too is called a 
(37:3), and ancient Midrashic sources iden¬ 
tify it as one of the garments coming from 
Paradise. The jealousy it caused resulted in a 
nearly permanent split in Jacob's family and 
it was brought to him bloodstained as proof 
of Joseph's death. Now, on the eve of his 
death, Jacob gives it again to his dearly 
beloved son, thus confirming that Joseph 
had always been his choice, a choice Joseph 
had by now justified to everyone's satisfac¬ 
tion (R' Munk). 

’liltpWl ’3*? 03 "»» ’W? 

— Which I took from the hand of 
the Emorite with my sword and 
with my bow. 

□ [The translation follows Rashi's 
primary interpretation that the city 
of Shechem is the subject. He ex¬ 
plains that this passage in which 
Jacob himself claims to have taken 
Shechem "from the hand of the 
Emorite with my sword and with 
my bow" is based on a Midrash]: 


brothers and where his deportation to Egypt began to unfold [37:13). Now, Jacob asserted his 
legal rights over Shechem and transferred them to Joseph, for as the Midrash notes, justice 
demanded that when the tribes would be redeemed in Egyptian slavery, they should bring 
Joseph's remains back to the place where their ancestors had sold Joseph into Egyptian 
slavery. [Cf. Rashi to Joshua 24:32: mn'irjn 03^ optpP-l 

In this connection, the Midrash cites the parable of thieves who stole a barrel of wine. 
When the owner found them, he said, 'When you have drunk the wine, kindly return the bar¬ 
rel to its place.' Similarly, Joseph was stolen from Shechem, and to Shechem he had to be 
returned. 

indeed, Shechem lord of the city, had offered it to Dinah as a gift [as the Midrash notes on 
the verse, 'Inflate excessively upon me the marriage settlement and gifts and I u>ill give 
whatever you tell me' (34:12)]. Since Dinah's daughter Asenath had married Joseph (cf. 
comm, to 41:45), he obtained his right to Shechem as part of his wife's estate. [Cf. Tzror 
HaMor; R' Munk.] 
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— When Simeon and Levi slew 
the inhabitants of Shechem all the 
surrounding nations gathered 
together against them, and Jacob 
took up arms to do battle with them 
(Rashi). 

[This Midrashic tradition has been 
cited in the footnote to 34:25 (p. 1490). 
There are several versions of it: Ramban 
ibid. v. 13 cites the version in Midrash 
Vayisa'u (see Eisenstein Otzar Mid- 
rashim p. 157). He explains that the 
Torah did not explicitly record this inci¬ 
dent — referring to it only by the allu¬ 
sion in our verse — because it was a 
'hidden miracle,' that is, a miracle which 
man could deny, attributing it not to 
God but to Jacob's great natural 
strength. (See Ramban to 17:1).] 

That only the Emorite are mentioned 
in this context, though they were not 
the only Canaanite nation to participate 
in this war, is because they were the 
most powerful nation in Canaan and 
hence most representative of them all 
(Ibn Ezra to 15:16 ntaKH kV’3, 

and Ramban to our verse; see below). 

The 'Emorite' from whom Jacob 
wrested the city of Shechem was 
Chamor son of Shechem. As the 
Midrash (to 34:2] queries: Was he an 
Emorite? He was a Hivvite! [as stated in 
34:2; see comm, there], — The Midrash 
answers: He was indeed an Emorite; 
Hivvite [’in] in his case is an Aramaic 
adjective meaning serpentine. It 
describes Shechem's serpent-like 
behavior in the matter of Dinah. [In its 
exegesis to our verse, however, the 
parallel Midrash reads: "Hivvite is in¬ 


cluded within the category of Emorite."] 
Maharzu notes that / have 

taken, might have the legal connotation 
of have acquired, i.e., bought, since as 
noted in the comm, to 33:19, Jacob 
purchased from the sons of Chamor the 
parcel of land where he pitched his tent. 
It was the one site in Erefz Y Israel that 
Jacob legally owned and could dispose 
of as he saw fit; it was there that Joseph 
was to be later buried as the Midrash 
points out. [See Abarbanel.) 

□ Following Rashi's alternative in¬ 
terpretation that the subject of our 
verse is the birthright , the 'Emorite' 
from whom Jacob wrested this 
birthright is Esau, who is so called 
(a) because he acted like an Emorite; 
and (b) he used to ensnare his father 
by the words OHipK, imrei) of his 
mouth. [See Rashi to 25:7.] 

[In consonance with the above, it 
is obvious that by my 'sword' and 
by my 'bow' must have a figurative 
meaning, since Jacob did not use 
force to wrest the birthright from 
the 'Emorite' Esau.] Rashi therefore 
interprets the terms to denote 
Jacob's spiritual weapons — his 
kind of 'sword', and his kind of 
'bow', the weapons of the right¬ 
eous: by my 'wisdom' [which was 
sharp as 310, & sword] (Mizrachi) 
and my prayer [which, like a well- 
aimed bow, sends its messages 
to its 'target' on High]. 111 

Ramban , Radak, Ibn Ezra and 
Rashbam take the words sword 


1. By my prayer and by my supplication. 

Onkelos figuratively renders my sword and my bow as ’rny^qn ’nlbya, by my prayer and 
by my supplication. 

This is based cn the Mechilta [Beshallach 12] and the Talmud Bava Basra 123a: "... Did 
Jacob take it with his sword and with his bow? Surely as it has already been said [Psalms 
44:7]: For I trust not in my bow, nor can my sword save me! However, my sword means 
'prayer' and my bow means 'supplication' "[i.e. spiritual weapons; prayer protects the 
righteous like a sword in the hand of the mighty, and vocalized differently, i ruyp3, my bow, 
reads ’ruj/pj, my petition (R' Bachya).] 

As Rashbam in his comm, to the Talmud there explains, the reference is to the prayers 
which Jacob uttered on behalf of his children, and as a result of which he successfully ob¬ 
tained the birthright from Esau. 

The connotation is that Jacob was able to accomplish more with his prayers than Esau with 
his sword (cf. 27:40] and Ishmael with his bow [cf 21:20], as it says [27:22]: The voice is the 
voice of Jacob ... (Maharsha ad loc.). 
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and bow literally and interpret them because, as Ramban notes, Sichon 

to refer to the future conquest of the and Og were Emorite Icings, and the 

Land by Joshua, Joseph's descen- Emorite was the first nation the 

dant, as follows: Which / — i.e. my Israelites battled and with whom the 

descendants — will take, the past conquest really commenced. [See 

tense.being often used for the Joshua 10:12; Numbers 32:39; 

future, particularly in prophecy Judges 1:35]. 

[...'prophetic past'; in this case. Comp. Amos 2:9: Yet / destroyed the 
since God had promised the land to Emorite before them , whose height was like 
Abraham, Jacob regarded it as of the cedan. and he wnetrong* 

though it was a fait accompli and Ramban continues that my sword 
already conquered]; the Emorite is an d my bow indicate that the Israelites 

mentioned because it was the had to fight for everything they cap- 

strongest of the seven nations, and tured, as it is written [Joshua 11:19, see 

As the commentators note, the metaphor of sword meaning prayer is similar to that in 

Psalms 149:5,6: let the faithful exult in glory ... two-edged swords in their hands, which is 
also Rabbinically interpreted as a metaphor for prayer. As noted, the Hebrew word ’nq/p^n, 
and with my bow is composed of the same letters as the word 'ruf/pst, and my supplication. 
The Rabbis in the Talmud prefer this figurative interpretation (a) in consonance with the 
verse cited from Psalms 44:7; and (b) since it is nowhere explicitly mentioned in the Torah 
that Jacob ever resorted to actual weapons. 

According to Gur Aryeh, the prayer of the righteous is figuratively called 'sword' since it 
pierces Above and Below. Prayer is like a bow because he concentrates intensely [n\(fpnij 
in'pDrt? *tk7p} and to the degree that he does, the prayer is more far-reaching, like an arrow 
whose flight depends on the pressure exerted on the bow. 

[Meshech Chochmah notes the distinction between mlby, my prayer and vnypg, my peti¬ 
tion: The former refers to the structured order of prayers ordained by the Great Assembly, 
while the latter refers to spontaneous individual supplication. The distinction between the two 
is that prayer — i.e., the Shemoneh Esrei prayer, is a prescribed sanctified, service and as such 
is not rendered ineffective by lack of kavanah (devoted concentration]; however, personal 
petition in which one composes his own supplications, is entirely dependent on the degree of 
one's kavanah. Cf. Taanis 86. In this manner, Shemonah Esrei is like a very sharp sword that 
can cause injury even if it is not wielded with great force, but private prayers are like a bow- 
- end-arrow — their effectiveness is in direct proportion to the degree of spiritual exertion with 
which one 'propels' them.] 

(See Harchev Davar on this verse]. 

Midrash R abbah to our verse, however, interprets the metaphor to mean: with pious acts 
and noble deeds (for it was by merit of these 'weapons' wielded by Jacob that the Holy One, 
Blessed is He, granted Jacob the privilege of acquiring the birthright from Esau (Y afeh Toar).) 

The commentators offer several homiletical interpretations of why Rashe interpreted the 
metaphor to mean by my wisdom and by my prayer. (Perhaps by 'wisdom' he meant the cun¬ 
ning by which Jacob acquired the firstborn's blessings from Isaac.] But Maharsha to Bava 
Basra ibid, sums up the consensus when he writes: 'We do not know why Rashi embarked on 
a different path and put aside the words of the Talmud and Midrash. The matter calls for 
further contemplation.' 

» # » 

«*§ Joseph left his father.looking radiant. When the other brothers discovered that Jacob had 
blessed him, they became quite jealous. There were two reasons for this. First, Jacob made 
Joseph's two sons into two new tribes. Second, Jacob had blessed Joseph's sons, while he had 
not done so for any of his other grandchildren. 

The other brothers said: "We can understand why Father made Joseph's sons into two ad¬ 
ditional tribes; after all Joseph is ruler of Egypt. But why did he bless Joseph's sons and not 
ours? Just because Joseph has high status, does that mean that Father should increase his 
status and at the same time give us nothing?" 

Jacob replied, 'Fear God , you holy ones. I promise you that those who fear Him will lack 
nothing. You will lack nothing, because God watches over those who fear Him' (Midrash; 
Me'am Loez). 
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comm, there]: '... Not a single city made 
peace with the Israelites ; a// were taken 
in battle. For it was Hashem's doing to 
stiffen their hearts ...so that they might 
be utterly wiped out.' 

The first-person my sword ... my 
bow implies: By the help of God — Who 
is figuratively my 'sword' and my 'bow' 
[see Deut. 33:29; Psalms 18:3; II 
Samuel 22:3] (Ibn Ezra; Radak; 
Ralbag). 

Ramban adds that Jacob used the 
first-person to imply that it was in his 
merit that they were victorious; not by 
their own power, as it is written [Psalms 
44:4]: For not by their own sword did 
they acquire the Land, neither did their 
own arm save them; rather Y our right 
hand and Your arm and the light of 
Y our countenance, because You were 


favorable to them. Kabbalistically, this 
refers to the merit of the Patriarchs, 
Your right hand alluding to the merit of 
Abraham, Your arm to that of Isaac, 
and the light of Your countenance to 
that of Jacob. 

Ramban suggests the possibility that 
Jacob symbolically stretched out his 
sword toward the land of the Emorites 
and shot arrows in that direction as a 
sign that the land would be captured by 
his children. The later prophets did 
similar things; compare Elisha's act in II 
Kings 13:16-17. This might be the allu¬ 
sion intended by the past tense which I 
took, for as soon as Jacob did so he 
regarded the Land as already taken. 
[Ramban elaborates on this theme in his 
comm, to 12:6.] 


XLIX 


1. Jacob blesses his children. 

Blessings occupy a prominent place 
throughout the Torah and particularly 
in the book of Genesis. From the time 
Abraham was given the power to 'bless 
whomever he wanted' (Rashi on 12:2), 
the concept of blessing played an in¬ 
creasingly important role. That the 
righteous can confer a blessing is a 
privilege conferred by God and He 
provides the metaphysical force that 
makes the blessing efficacious ... 

At this moment in Egypt, Jacob's 
progeny were embarking on the historic 
task of constituting an independent na¬ 
tion. Before he died, the Patriarch 
wished to confer upon them the Divine 
blessing for success in this undertaking 
of universal importance (R' Munk). 

l'Wblf tap*! - Then [lit. and] 
Jacob called for [lit. to] his sons. 

— I.e., he summoned them (Rash - 
bam). 

The reference here is literally to 


his sons, i.e. the tribal ancestors 
(Haamek Davar). [Comp. v. 2 
where Haamek Davar interprets 
that Jacob's blessing was meant for 

his descendants in general] 

According to a view in the Midrash, 
the inner sense of called for his sons is 
that Jacob invoked [God] on behalf of 
his sons, beseeching Him to hearken to 
them. 

iDpKn — Assemble yourselves. 

— I.e. come from your various 
residences, and surround my bed¬ 
side (Tzror HaMor). 

Rashbam notes that the seventy 
souls who came to Egypt [46:27] 
had multiplied greatly during the 
seventeen years since their arrival. 
Hence, the term assemble, [which 
implies that a large number of peo¬ 
ple was involved]. According to 
Haamek Davar, as noted, this was a 
call to his sons only, the verb f]DK, 
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49 1 T hen Jacob called for his sons and said, 

1 "Assemble yourselves and / will tell you 

what will befall you in the End of Days. 


assemble referring to a selective 
gathering of individuals for a 
specified purpose, rather than a 
general assemblage of many people. 

Compare Kii Y akar who draws a distinc¬ 
tion between the verb rjOK [assemble] which 
in Hebrew denotes gathering from outdoors 
to the privacy of the indoors (see for example 
Deut. 22:2; Judg. 19:18), and the verb yap 
[gather] used in v. 2 which is used in 
reference to the assemblage of scattered peo¬ 
ple to one, not necessarily private, place. He 
suggests that since, as the Sages maintain 
[see below], Jacob initially wanted to reveal 
the secret of the End of Days to his children, 
he used the verb tDp$n, assemble, to intimate 
that they came into the privacy of his home 
to hear these secrets; when the spirit of 
prophecy left him, however, he used the term 
gather, which implies a public gather¬ 
ing, because since he could no longer reveal 
secrets to them privacy was not necessary. 
[See HaKsav V'HaKabbalnh.) 

M idrashically, the intimation was 
that Jacob was warning them against 
dissension, bidding them to assemble 
and gather together, i.e., to remain 
united even after his death. Only in this 
way could the true Redemption come 
about. (See Overview to Vayigash.] 

The past had shown how much harm 
could come from disunity, hatred, and 
envy. When Jacob thought of the fami¬ 
ly's future after his death, when they 
would no longer have him as a unifying 
force, he realized the indispensable im¬ 
portance of unshakable family solidar¬ 
ity. Jewry would face many attacks in 
the future and its most vital defense 
would be an impregnable spirit of 
brotherhood. Jacob requested this unity 
— then he was ready to deliver his last 
will and testament (R' MwnJc). 

Q5 1 ? nyw 1 — And 1 will tell you. 


Jacob wanted them to believe that 
his intention in summoning them 
was not to rebuke them, but to 
reveal the future. Since the future is 
hidden, everyone desires to know it 
(Abarbanel). 

[See Rashi below.] 

DDriK Kip'* UPK riK — What will 

v i v * II • v "r " 

befall you. 

Literally, what will 'call to you'... 
if there is a call, there must be a 
Caller; all events must be under¬ 
stood as messages from God. To 
translate the related word nipt?, 
[coincidental] happening, smacks of 
a heathen belief that history is 
haphazard. Nothing happens by 
chance; everything is designed ( R ' 
Hirsch to 42:4). 

D’tp’n rrnrwa — In the End of Days. 

I.e. in the Messianic era (Ramban 
and almost all commentators). 

This follows the Midrashic view 
that the expression End of Days has 
this meaning in Ezekiel 38:16 where 
the defeat of Gog is prophesied. 
(See the Overview to ArtScroll 
Daniel and ibid. 12:13.) 

Rashi — following the above 
Midrash — writes that: Jacob in¬ 
tended to reveal the yp, End, but the 
Divine Presence departed from him 
and he began to say other things [as 
evidenced by Jacob's ensuing bless¬ 
ings, which, although prophetic, do 
not reveal when the epoch of the 
Messiah would come to be]. 111 

Presumably, Jacob desired to 
reveal the End of Days in order to 


1. The Midrash records that the End was revealed to two men — Jacob and Daniel — but was 
subsequently hidden from them. Daniel was told [Dan. 12:4J: Obscure the matters and seal 
the Book, while in Jacob's case, though he intended to reveal the End of Days to his sons, the 
Divine Presence left him and everything was hidden from him. Jacob therefore proceeded to 
speak of other things. 
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comfort and encourage his children 
as they stood on the threshold of a 
long period of exile and slavery. 
The 'End of Days' is a concept that 
emphasizes the assurance that good 
will triumph — a concept that Jacob 
wanted his children to believe in 
during their imminent ordeal. 

But, as noted in the footnote 
below, the Divine Presence 
withdrew, signifying to Jacob that 
knowledge of the time of the End 
must remain hidden. However, the 
Jewish people have another source 
of consolation, one that substitutes 
for precise knowledge of the 
timetable of Redemption. As the 


footnote states in detail, the 
brothers assured Jacob of their ab¬ 
solute faith in God, making a 
declaration of faith in the Oneness 
of God and in His mission for Israel. 
If such a faith is truly strong, it is a 
better defense against hopelessness 
than the knowledge of when the 
trials will end; belief in one's cause 
is more important than knowledge 
of when he will find relief. When 
Jacob heard this expression of faith, 
he gratefully cried out, "O y) 
njn nbVb mas. Blessed be 

the Name of His glorious kingdom 
for ever and ever " (R' M unk). ll] 

According to Rashbam and Radak, 


l. The origin of the Shema and of the passage, ty) D^tyb tnnbn naa dv *1119. 

In a discussion about the origins of the first verses of Shema, the Sages [Pesachim 56a] 
record the following tradition: 

When Jacob wished to reveal the End of Days to his sons, the Shechinah (Divine Presence] 
departed from him. Jacob grew frightened and mused: “Perhaps, Heaven forbid, there is 
someone unworthy among my children (lit. 'in my bed'], like Abraham who begot Ishmael, or 
like my father Isaac who begot Esau [and this is why the Shechinah left me when my children 
arrived]?” 

Thereupon his sons reassured him: ''“in* *n 'n btokn yiptp, Hear O Israel [i.e. our 

father] HASHEM is our God, HASHEM is One! Just as there is only One in your heart, so is 
there in only One in our heart.” 

At that moment Jacob, in relief that God's reason for denying them knowledge of the future 
was not because they lacked faith in Him v*n even to the slightest degree], exclaimed: "in} 
nVlV 1 ? inobo Dip , Blessed be the name of His glorious kingdom for ever and ever.” 
[See Maharsha.] 

[Me'am Loez writes that although it is normally forbidden to address one's father by name, 
in this case it was permitted, since the name Israel denotes greatness and authority (see 32:29), 
and as such it was more a title than a name. It was as if they said, "Listen Master.” See also 
footnote to v. 31 below,] 

The Talmudic discussion continues: The Sages pondered, Shall we say it? [I.e, shall we in¬ 
clude the phrase Dip Blessed be the name, etc., during our daily recitations of Shema]? 
Moses our Teacher did not. (That is, Moses did not include that phrase in the chapter of the 
Shema (Deut. 6:4-9). If Jacob's response were said in our Shema, we would be inserting 
something not written in the Torah.] However, Jacob did say it. [Therefore, if we exclude it, 
we would be ignoring Jacob's original response to th® first declaration of the Shema.] Accor¬ 
dingly the Sages established that the phrase Dtp Blessed be the Name, etc., be recited 
silently (to make it apparent that it is not part of the Shema as written in the Torah but that it 
was uttered by Jacob (Mishnah Berurah §61:30 s.v. 'Kipna)]. 

Indeed, the Halachah, as codified in Shulchan Aruch [ibid.], is that when reciting the Shema 
throughout the year we whisper the phrase Blessed be etc. The only time this phrase is said 
aloud is on Yom Kippur. This custom is based on an alternate version of the declaration's 
origin. As Tur writes in Hilchos Yom Kippur 1619: 

It is the custom in Ashkenaz [i.e. Germany and the Eastern European countries) to 
recite tj/} Dbtyb inobip itap Dtp * n a loud voice on Yom Kippur. Support for this is 
in the Midrash, Devarim Rabbah (Sidrah Va'eschanan), where it is written that when 
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2 znd listen to Israel your father. 


the sense is that Jacob's expression, 
what will befall you ..., was referring to 
the time they would enter Erefz Yisrael. 
He was alluding to their wars, con¬ 
quests, and territories. 

Haamek Davar similarly observes that in 
the literal sense, the expression D^n rrnrjt<, 
End of the Days does not necessarily refer to 
the Messianic Age. He cites many references 
in Scripture where the term is not applicable 
to events in the days of the Messiah. Accor¬ 
dingly, he postulates, that the expression 
refers to the end of the particular era in 
which the speaker finds himself. In Jacob's 
case it refers to the end of his Exile which 
would culminate in its entirety when his 
descendants achieved security under the 
Davidic and Solomonic monarchies. When 
the Prophets spoke of the End of Days, it 
was, from their vantage point, the end of the 
post-Destruction Exile which will culminate 
with the coming of the Messiah. 

2. wnipl W3i?n - Gather 

yourselves ana listen, O sons of 
Jacob. 

— To my words of retort and 
chastisement (Kli Y akar). 


Sechel Tov — following theTalmud- 
ic-Midrashic interpretation in the foot¬ 
note to v. 1 — maintains that when 
Jacob's children realized that he would 
not reveal the 'End', they began to 
depart. Then, with the words of this 
verse Jacob summoned them to remain 
and hear his words of chastisement and 
blessing. 

According to Haamek Davar, the call 
of u. 1 was limited to Jacob's twelve 
sons, while this verse was directed to all 
his descendants — who are called the 
'sorts' of Jacob just as they are called 
'sons' of Israel. Since it would have 
been impossible for such a large group 
to assemble around his bed, in effect 
Jacob was inviting them to assemble in 
some spacious area and hear from the 
Tribal Ancestors what Jacob was about 
to tell them. 

DT3K VtotfP-btj - And listen 
to Israel your father .U) 

I.e., to the prophecies reflecting 
the destiny of his descendants he 


Moses ascended to heaven he heard the Ministering Angels praising God, "Blessed be 
the name of His glorious kingdom for ever and ever," and Moses brought this declara¬ 
tion back to Israel. This may be compared to a man who stole jewelry from the royal 
palace [i.e., Moses 'stole' the declaration of the angels, as it werej, which he gave to his 
wife, telling her, "Do not wear these in public, but only in the house." 

Therefore, the Midrash, teaches, throughout the year we recite the declaration in a 
whisper, but on Yom Kippur when we are as pure as the Ministering Angels we recite it 
publicly [i.e. in a loud voicej. 

[Comp, also Devarim Rabbah 2:31, according to which "Blessed be, etc." was Moses' 
response at Sinai to HASHEM's exhortation: "HearO Israel, l am HASHEM your Cod..." See 
also Magen Avraham 619 18.J 

R' Levi in Devarim Rabbah 2:35 cites the view that Jacob's children reassured him of their 
faith by saying Shema as quoted above from Pesachim 56a. He remarks that when a Jew 
recites Shema nowadays, it is as if he says: "Hear our father Israel: your command to our 
ancestors is still observed by us: HASHEM is our God, H ASHEMis One!" 

[Interestingly, in the Aramaic Targum Y erushalmi to our verse, Jacob's response to his 
sons' recitation of the Shema is given as: ptpby 'Tibybt Dbyb nrntf Krv, 'May His 

Great Name be Blessed forever and ever.’ This response has been preserved as the primary 
response in the Kaddish prayer. See Overview to ArtScroll Kaddish.) 


2. Malbim, following Alshich, mentions that while writing his commentary to Scrip¬ 
ture it became apparent to him that "wherever a verse speaks of the ten tribes in contrast with 
the tribe of Judah and Benjamin, which remained loyal to the Davidic dynasty and the Temple 
after the ten tribes seceded to form their own nation, the two tribes are [metaphorically] refer¬ 
red to as Israel, in contrast with the other ten tribes who are called Jacob." Thus, in terms of 
the future history of the nation, Jacob's message was: O ten tribes, gather around and obey 
the teachings of Judah and Benjamin, for they are on a higher spiritual level than you. 
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was about to tell some of them. This 
is intimated by the use of the name 
Israel, which, in contrast with 
Jacob, carries a spiritual connota¬ 
tion (Kli Yakar; Alshich). 

Onkelos renders: And receive 

instruction from Israel your father.' 

Compare Sforno: Listen to Israel 
your father — accept the way he has 
taught you all his life. If you do so, you 
will be sons of 'Israel' and he will be 
your father, because then you, like him, 
will be able to overcome angel and man, 
and you will not lose the benefits 
destined for you. [See 32:29). 

... And accept my words inasmuch 
as: a) I address you as Israel — [the 
name symbolizing my spiritual and 
prophetic qualities] indicating that I 
speak with Divine Inspiration; and b) I 
am your father — so it is only proper 
that you accept my decree and advice 
(Haamek Davar). 

The Midrash interprets the phrase as 
if it read biOten Sk And 

T ■ -1 - T I - - : - ! 

obey the God of Israel your father. 

3. Reuben. 

Jacob rebuked his older sons, and 
the younger ones, by extension, felt 
rebuked as well. He did not rebuke 
them, however, until shortly before 
his death, because, as Sifre Devarim 
12 records, Jacob said to Reuben: 
'Reuben, my son, I did not rebuke 
you all these years so that you 
should not leave me and stay with 
my brother, Esau.' 

rrriN nba jrnici — Reuben, you are 
my firstborn. 

Jacob begins by giving tribute to 
Reuben's position, recounting what 
he should have achieved as first¬ 
born, then he explains why Reuben 
lost those privileges. The contextual 
flow, as Rashbam explains it, is: 


Reuben, you are my firstborn, and 
as such you are my strength, etc. 

’fib — My strength. 

I.e., with your birth, my potential 
strength began to be realized (Ibn 
Ezra). 

Unlike Jacob himself who ac¬ 
quired his birthright by purchase 
from Esau, Reuben was the 
biological firstborn, and as such 
should have been Jacob's spiritual 
heir, since the firstborn can be ex¬ 
pected to acquire more of his 
father's spirituality than the other 
sons (Haamek Davar). 

’31N rp^iOl — And my initial vigor. 

The term ]1 k refers to strength 
[see Hosh. 12:9; Isaiah 40:26, 29] 
(Rashi). 

In the literal sense this stich 
rephrases the previous stich, in the 
usual style of Scriptural poetry 
(Rashbam). 

[Rashi follows the Rabbinic in¬ 
terpretation that since nothing in 
Scripture is superfluous, each stich 
has quite a distinct meaning of its 
own:) 

My initial vigor — that is, you 
were born of the first drop of my 
semen, for Jacob had never ex¬ 
perienced a seminal discharge in his 
life (Rashi; Tanchuma Yashan). 

Thus, Reuben was conceived from 
Jacob's first intimacy with Leah. 
Though it is axiomatic in Rabbinic 
literature [Yevamos 34a] that 'a woman 
does not conceive from the first in¬ 
timacy,' Tosafos (ibid. 76a s.v. Kb#) of¬ 
fers that in this case, as in the case of 
Tamar [38:10] special preparations were 
made [rryyyiO nyjnn] to facilitate con¬ 
ception. [See Torah Sheleimah, Adden¬ 
dum to 49:3 for a full discussion of this 
topic]. 
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3-4 my strength and my initial vigor, 

foremost in rank and foremost in power. 

4 Water-like impetuousity — you cannot be foremost, 



ty irw nKttJ “UV — Foremost [lit. ex- 
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cess] in rank [lit. elevation; uplift¬ 
ing] and foremost in power. 

Since you were the firstborn, yoy 
should have been superior to your 
brothers in two major areas: 
priesthood [riKtp, rank] and 
kingship [ty, power]. The term 
riKto, lit. uplifting, alludes to 
priesthood because the kohanim 
'lift their hands' to confer the 
Priestly Blessing [Leu. 29:22]; the 
term ty, power, refers to kingship, 
the meaning it has in I Samuel 2:10 
(Rashi; comp. Onkelos). 

In defining nKtp as eminence, R' Hirsch 
cites this meaning of the word in Job 12:11 
and Psalms 62:5. As the firstborn you have 
the responsibility to be K’tyj (prince: the 
'elevated one'] of your brothers, the leader of 
the entire family ... a leader must bear the 
greatest burden; commensurately he must 
have greater power than his followers. 
Consequently, it may be that the word iOty} 
comes from the root KSH, to bear. 

4. However, you have forfeited all 
these privileges. 

What was responsible for this 
forfeiture? (Rashi)... 

“inin-b# d? 83 trig — Water-like 
impetuosity [see Rashi below] — 
you cannot he foremost. 

Because of the Ttfg, impetuosity 
and haste with which you rushed to 
vent your anger [in the incident 


with Bilhah; see below], a hasty 
recklessness like that of fast¬ 
flowing waters — therefore 
you cannot be foremost, you do not 
deserve to partake of the abundant 
superiorities that were designated 
for you (Rashi). 

As noted in the comm, to 35:22, 
Reuben had repented. Although his 
repentance restored him to his 
status as a righteous individual, he 
was nevertheless disqualified from 
leadership of the family (R' Munk). 

Actually, this forfeiture of special 
status applied only in later times. While 
in Egypt Reuben did exercise certain 
superiority over the other tribes as men¬ 
tioned in Bamidbar Rabbah 113 
(Haamek Davar v. 2). 

Targum Yonasan [following the 
Midrash] interpretively comments: But 
because you sinned, my son, the 
birthright is given to Joseph* 11 , the 
kingship to Judah, and the priesthood 
to Levi. [Comp. Rashi to 35:23]. 

The Midrash notes that, Reuben's sin 
notwithstanding, Jacob did not reject 
him entirely. 'I am not alienating you 
outright, nor am 1 drawing you closer. I 
will leave the question of your status for 
the future. One day there will arise a 
leader of Israel by the name of Moses; 
he will deal with you as he sees fit.' 
Indeed, Moses prayed for Reuben and 
rehabilitated him morally when he 
began his blessing of the tribe by say- 


1. The birthright (i.e., the distinction of being considered two tribes] was transferred to 
Joseph (with the result that his sons, Ephraim and Menasseh, became separate tribes (Rashi 
from Berachos 7b; Rashi to 35:22)]. This is clearly stated in / Chronicles 5.T: But since he 
(Reuben] desecrated his father's couch, his birthright was given to the sons of Joseph the son 
of Israel. 

The Zohar explains why it was granted to Joseph. When Jacob married Leah he thought he 
was marrying Rachel (29:25], in which case Rachel's oldest, Joseph, would have been the first 
born. Therefore, when the birthright was taken from Reuben, it was given to Joseph since it 
was originally destined to be his. 
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ing, May Reuben live and not die! 
[Deut. 33:6]. 

Rashi translates tng as a [segolate] noun, 
observing that it is similar to nyj, *iW 
(Dikdukei Rashi). It is therefore accented 
[with its cantillation] on the first syllable [g] 
and the entire word is vowelized with 
patachs. Were it a verb in the past tense 
[meaning: he was impetuous], it would have 
been vowelized Tng, with a kametz and a 
patach, and with the accent on the last syl¬ 
lable [irj]. 

Ramban similarly renders it as a 
noun, explaining the term as hastiness, 
impulsiveness, drawing a parallel from 
Judges 9:4 and from the Aramaic ex¬ 
pression Kpns, reckless. He also 
postulates that the term Tng might be a 
permutation of pign, haste. Ratbag and 
Radak, too, render it as referring to peo¬ 
ple who lack stability and act impulsive¬ 
ly and impetuously. 

According to the above comments, 
Jacob was telling Reuben: In your 
impetuous haste you ascended my 
couch like a rising and gushing torrent 
of water. (Compare the Scriptural 
description of uncontrollably gushing 
water in Isaiah 8:7f.) 

— Through your haste and rash 
temper you irreversibly forfeited your 
pre-eminence; your action cannot be 
corrected any more than spilled water 
can be regathered (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

— As water is poured from place to 
place, so have your privileges been 
poured away (Midrash). 

— You were afraid that if I lived with 
Bilhah, I would have more children, 
with whom you and your brothers 
would have to share my estate. By 
recklessly and impetuously tampering 
with Bilhah's bed, you sought to pre¬ 
vent the growth of my family and avoid 
a diminution of your inheritance. You 
will be punished measure for measure; 
instead of safeguarding your in¬ 
heritance, you will lose your firstborn 
portion (see Ramban 35:22]; "inln Sk, 
you will have no gain from it, only loss 
(Ramban). 


Ibn Ezra cites several interpretations: 
— dij?3 in?, O You who acted 
impetuously, like water that is spilled 
out with nothing left behind, conse¬ 
quently inin *7K, you will not have pre¬ 
eminence. Ibn Ezra rejects this in¬ 
terpretation on the grounds that the 
second phrase should have been 
vowelized "min *7K according to this 
view. 

— Others say: You who acted like 
someone who poured out water and 
(nnln bK] left nothing behind in the 
vessel. Ibn Ezra rejects this because btt 
must be understood in the imperative 
sense, not as a simple statement of fact. 

Ibn Ezra concludes by citing R' 
Saadiah Gaon: D’na ins, Even in as 
trivial a thing as water, nnln bK, do not 
aspire to pre-eminence. Ibn Ezra con¬ 
curs, noting that pachaz means empty, 
trivial [see his comm, to Judges 9:4] and 
is not a permutation of TnD hurry. 

In the Talmud [Shabbos 55b] the word 
pachaz is homiletically interpreted as an 
acronym, combining the initial letters of 
several words. Among the several in- 
terpretatons of the acronym is: $bi, jngn, ntg, 
pa ztah [you were hasty], chavfah [you were 
guilty], za Itah [you acted disgracefully]. 

And what was the unstable act com¬ 
mitted by Reuben? (Rashi) ... 

:p3K '33ttta Jvby ’3 - Because you 
mounted your father's bed. 

Onkelos renders, because you 
went up to your father's bedroom. 

As discussed in Shabbos 55b, 
Jacob's reference was to the incident 
after Rachel's death, which is 
delicately alluded to in 35:22. In an 
attempt to move Jacob's primary 
residence from Bilhah's tent into 
that of his mother Leah, Reuben 
tampered with his father's bed. 
Scripturally, Reuben's interfering 
with his father's conjugal bed is 
considered as such a moral offense, 
that the Torah [35:22] charges him 
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4 then you desecrated Him Who ascended my couch . 


as if he had actually sinned with 
Bilhah {see commentary there]. 

From all this it is evident that the inci¬ 
dent referred to could not have been one 
in which Reuben had actually sinned 
with Bilhah as is implied by the blunt 
expression nnb? hk aotz/M, Reuben ' lay' 
with Bilhah [35:22], To a son who was 
the strength and first of his father's 
.vigor, one to whom superiority in rank 
and power belonged, an offense which 
otherwise would be considered quite 
lightly, is taken most seriously. Had 
Reuben actually committed a real sin, 
surely Jacob would not have used so 
mild and gentle an epithet as D* 1 )?? tns, 
water-like impetuosity (R ' Hirsch). 

According to another view in the 
Midrash [cf. also Daas Zekeinim], the 
reference is to the episode of the dudaim 
that Reuben gathered for his mother 
[30:14ff]. As a result of Reuben's gift, 
Jacob spent the night with Leah rather 
than Rachel [ibid. u. 16]. Jacob resent¬ 
fully considered this as tampering with 
his beds, and now castigated Reuben for 
that invasion of his conjugal privacy. 

nby nbbn tk — Then [or: thus] 
you desecrated Him Who ascended 
my couch [lit. then you desecrated 
— my couch He ascended!]. 

— I.e., by interfering with my bed 
you desecrated the Name of the 
Divine Presence that used to ascend 
[i.e. hover above] my couch (Rashi). 

Rashi's interpretation of this phrase 
follows the Talmud ( Shabbos 55b), ac¬ 
cording to which Reuben — in the inci¬ 
dent with Bilhah [35:22; see above] — 
had, in effect, transposed two couches, 
that of the Divine Presence and that of 
Jacob. Thus, by his vile act, Reuben 
desecrated the Name of the Divine 
Presence, as well as the honor of his 
father. 

Rashi there explains that this in¬ 
terpretation is based upon the use of the 
third person n^y, He [i.e., God] 


ascended, rather than the second person 
n'by, you ascended. Furthermore, Rashi 
writes, before the Tent of Meeting 
['dwelling place' of God's Presence in 
the Tabernacle] was constructed, God's 
Presence rested in the tents of the 
righteous. Jacob placed a couch for the 
Divine Presence in the tents of each of 
his wives, and wherever the Divine 
Presence came to 'rest' so to speak, there 
Jacob spent the night. 

Ramban cites the Talmudic in¬ 
terpretation that the object of the 
'desecration' was the Divine Pres¬ 
ence, which abided above Jacob's 
couch. He points to / Chronicles 
5:1, however, which clearly states 
that it was his father's couch that 
Reuben defiled, and pot that of the 
Divine Presence. Ramban resolves 
this difficulty by suggesting that it 
was indeed the Divine Presence that 
was defiled, but out of respect for 
God, Scripture avoids explicitly 
stating that Reuben desecrated the 
Shechinah; I Chronicles, therefore, 
speaks euphemistically of Jacob's 
couch. 

Ramban proceeds to suggest that 
Jacob might have been referring only to 
the desecration of his personal honor, 
the tenor of his charge being: 'Then you 
defiled me/ In deference to his own 
self-respect, however, Jacob spoke in 
third person: then you desecrated my 
couch which 'he/ i.e., I, your father 
used to ascend. Similarly, the passage in 
l Chronicles 5:1: inasmuch as he 
desecrated his father's couch, is also a 
Scriptural euphemism meaning that 
Reuben desecrated Jacob whose couch it 
was. 

According to Chizkuni, Jacob ad¬ 
dressed to Reuben only the first 
words of this phrase: TK, then 

you desecrated. He then turned to 
his other sons, and incredulously 
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exclaimed, 'Do not wonder why I 
speak so harshly to him; ’yw*, 
he ascended my couch!' 

B'chor Shor interprets: Then you 
desecrated the one [i.e. yourself] who 
ascended my couch! That is, by your act 
of 'climbing up' to your father's bed, 
you — the one who perpetrated this in¬ 
vasion of my privacy — desecrated 
yourself by forfeiting thereby many of 
the privileges that would otherwise 
have been yours as firstborn. Thus the 
verse reads in / Chronicles 5: And when 
he desecrated his father's couch, his 
birthright was given to Joseph. 

... My couch, however, remained 
n^y, lofty and inviolable (R' Saadiah 
Gaon). Your impetuous indiscretion is 
all the more serious because of my 
couch's unusual degree of sanctity. 
Since not one of my children was unfit 
— like Ishmael or Esau in the case of my 
grandfather and father respectively — to 
be a member of the chosen people '•yw! 

y f my couch was loftier than that of 
my forefathers. How could you 
desecrate such a couch! (Tosafos Ha- 
Rosh). 

Radak renders n^y as removed [see 
Psalms 102:25], interpreting: 'From the 
very day on which you perpetrated that 
desecration, n*jy ’jnsn, my couch was 
removed from me/ for ever since that 
day Jacob never consorted with Bilhah. 

The word yian means couch; bed. It is so 
called because it is spread [root van] with 
pads and linens. The term occurs frequently 
in Scripture; see for example Psalms 3 : 7 , 
132:3 (Rashi). 

5. Simeon and Levi. 

Having explained why Reuben 
forfeited the 1 prerogatives of the 
birthright, Jacob proceeds to ex¬ 
plain why Simeon and Levi, the 
next oldest, were also unworthy of 
kingship. Men of the sword are un¬ 
worthy of being 'the king who by 
justice establishes the land' 
[Proverbs 29:4] ( Sforno; Abar- 
banel ; Malbim). 


imi 

n/uto 

D’nK r )bi ]iyotf — Simeon and Levi 
are comrades [lit. brothers ]. 

[The word O’riK cannot be taken 
in its literal, biological sense, for all 
of Jacob's sons were brothers. 
Rather, as the commentators ex¬ 
plain, the sense is they are a pair 
and acted like one:] 

That is, they are real brothers in 
the sense that they unite in frater¬ 
nity and brotherhood in counsel 
and deed (Ramban; see below). 

— They harbored the same 
thoughts in the conspiracies against 
Shechem and Joseph. [Although the 
Torah does not specifically mention 
that Simeon and Levi instigated the 
plot against Joseph] it is clear that 
the passage [37:19]: And they said 
man to his brother ... "So, now, 
come and let us kill him," can refer 
only to them. It could not refer to 
Reuben and Judah, since they were 
opposed to slaying Joseph [37:21- 
26]; it could not refer to the sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah [Dan, Naftali, 
Gad or Asher], since Joseph be¬ 
friended them [37:2] and their 
hatred for him was not so great; Is- 
sachar and Zevulun [Leah's young¬ 
est sons] are ruled out because they 
would not have presumptuously 
suggested such a serious course 
before their elders. Consequently, 
the reference there must be to Sim¬ 
eon and Levi whom their father now 
described as comrades (Rashi from 
Tanchuma). 

Actually, one could refute Rashi's argu¬ 
ment. If Issachar and Zevulun are ruled out 
because they would not have spoken 
presumptuously before their elders, Simeon 
and Levi too should be ruled out since their 
older brother, Reuben, was present at the 
time. However, because they were capable of 
taking strong initiatives, as demonstrated by 
their activity in Shechem, it could be ex¬ 
pected that they would speak up even in the 
presence of an older brother. Furthermore, 
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49 5 Simeon and Levi are comrades, 

5 their weaponry is a stolen craft. 


this is a classic example of the Rabbinic ax¬ 
iom [SerersJiis Kabbah 36:11] of pbln 

we ma y assume that an 
improper deed was done by a person who 
acts improperly [i.e. f if two unacceptable acts 
were committed, we presume that someone 
already known to have to committed such an 
act committed the new one as well.] This 
concept is discussed in the comm, to 36:2 (p. 
1534). [Cf. Pesachim 9b.] (Divrei David). 

The Midrash interprets: Simeon and 
Levi are brothers. — You acted as 
'brothers' when you avenged your sister 
Dinah in the matter of Shechem [the 
Midrash cites 34:25 where Simeon and 
Levi are referred to in that context as 
brothers of Dinah because they had 
come to her defense]; but you were not 
'brothers' to Joseph whom you sold. 

Ramban suggests that in this blessing 
Jacob might have been defending their 
behavior in the matter of Shechem, for 
they had acted with brotherly zeal in 
defense of their wronged sister. Jacob 
was implying that were it not for this 
extenuating circumstance, Simeon and 
Levi would have deserved great punish¬ 
ment since the citizens of Shechem were 
innocent and not liable to the death 
penalty. [This is consistent with 
Ramban's interpretation in 34:14. It dif¬ 
fers substantially from Rambam. See 
dissertation: "The collective respon¬ 
sibility of the people of Shechem" on p. 
1480.] 

Drpnhara onn ’ba — Their weapon- 
ry is a stolen craft. 

The Sages understand Scripture's 
use of the term Olpn to be essentially 
synonymous with bn, robbery, the 
distinction being merely in degree 
and magnitude of the crime; Dpn 
referring to petty robbery and cases 
where one takes by force but gives 
money in return (see comm, and 
Midrash to 6:11; Bava Kamma 62a; 
and comm, ad loc.). [Some commen¬ 
tators to 6:11 broaden the connota¬ 
tion to include other forms of social 
violence as well.] In the figurative 


sense, however, the term D)pn may 
refer to the imitation of someone 
else's form of behavior. It is in this 
latter sense that Rashi perceives it 
here in his primary interpretation. 

— Your preoccupation with mur- 
d*r [that is, the wielding of 
weaponry (see below), as illustrated 
by your participation in murderous 
plots] is not a Jewish trait; you have 
usurped this behavior from Esau 
whose blessings included [27:40]: 
By your sword you shall live. Such 
preoccupations should be his, and 
you usurped it from him. The term 
n'nat? denotes weaponry. In Greek 
the word for sword is machaira 
(Rashi from Midrash). 

Drawing from an alternate in¬ 
terpretation in the Midrash, Rashi 
records an opinion that the term 
DiT’rl'nsn means their dwelling place 
[ = D0 , nh2tp, the letters 3 and 3 being 
interchangeable]. He renders: [They 
introduced] Olpn 'by, instruments of 
plunder (lit. robbery), nn’n^tp, [in] 
their habitations, i.e., they ac¬ 
customed themselves to the use of 
weaponry even in Eretz Yisrael, the 
land meant for the habitation of 
Israel. Comp, the term ipn'lbtp in 
Ezekiel 16:3. Rashi concludes that 
'this is how Onkelos renders the 
passage.' 

Onkelos literally reads: 'Mighty men 
— in the land of their dwelling they did 
mightily,' [Onkelos is thus metaphor¬ 
ically referring to Simeon and Levi 
themselves as Opn ’b}, weapons of 
plunder, just as in II Sam. 1:27 Saul and 
Jonathan are referred to as mpribp 'V?/ 
weapons of war (see Rashi there).] 

Ibn Ezra and Radak render similarly, ex¬ 
plaining that their dwelling place, 

is to be interpreted as if it read in 

their dwelling place. Scripture often uses 
such elliptic constructions. See, for example, 
II Kings 16:6 *n rP3**n n'33; / Samuel 2:29 
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|lyi?=pyn3. The sense here accordingly is: 
They wielded weapons of plunder in the land 
of their dwelling with their neighbors with 
whom they dwelt peaceably and had no 
reason to go to war. 

According to Ramban, the intimation 
of Tprnbo their dwelling 

places, in our context is that the essence 
of their lives, i.e. the means by which 
thev sustain themselves, is their instru- 
ment of plunder. Comp. nrrnun above 
47:9. 

Rashbam also relates nmn'iDn to 

■ ■ ■■ ■ 
a • 

in Ezekiel 16:3, but he in¬ 
terprets it as kinship. He suggests that 
this stich parallels the first, the contex¬ 
tual flow being: 'Simeon and Levi are 
comrades, weapons of plunder are their 
kinship,' [i.e. their kinship is based on 
violence]. B'chor Shor interprets simi¬ 
larly, relating ^n^bl? to Ti30, his ac¬ 
quaintance, in II Kings 12:6, the sense 
here being: their affinity for one 
another is based upon the sword of 
plunder; much plunder resulted from 
their scheming. Sechel Tov similarly 
relates the term to recognize: They are 
recognized as men of plunder. 

6 . KblirbK — Into their 
conspiracy, may my soul not enter! 

Jacob was disclaiming any 
knowledge of their plot when they 
answered Shechem and his father 
Chamor ' cleverly ' [see 34:13]. As 
mentioned earlier, Jacob was angry 
with them lest people think that 
their evil scheme was suggested by 
him, a charge which might result in 


mil 

l/Utt 

the profanation of God's Name 
(Ramban). 

Thus, in the literal sense, Jacob is 
pronouncing a denial, emphasizing 
that Simeon and Levi's murders in 
Shechem were not in Jacob's behalf 
or with his consent. The future 
[imperfect] tense, may not enter , is 
used here in place of the past tense, 
had not entered (Akeidah; Ralbag). 

This follows Radak and many 
other 'literal' commentators who 
maintain that both this stich and the 
next are examples of 'parallelism' — 
that Jacob expressed the same 
thought in different ways, referring 
in both cases to the incident of 
Shechem. 

According to the Midrash, 
however [see Rashi in footnote 
below], since nothing in the Torah 
is superfluous, both stiches must be 
allusions to different incidents. The 
use of the future tense "inri ... Kin, 
shall come ... shall join, indicates 
that they refer prophetically to inci¬ 
dents that would occur in the lives 
of Simeon and Levi's descendants. 
The end of the passage, which 
employs past tense verbs, refers to 
incidents perpetrated by Simeon 
and Levi themselves. Jacob does not 
want his name connected with any 
wrong the two have done in the 
past, or will do in the future .* 11 

The term into their conspiracy. 


1. Following the Midrash [which apparently bases itself on the future tense of Jacob's dis¬ 
claimer], Rashi interprets the parallel stiches in this passage as prophetic allusions to future 
revolts involving descendants of Simeon and Levi— Zimri [ Number 25:6ff] and Korach [ibid. 
16:1] respectively. Jacob now exclaimed that he did not wish to be associated with either inci¬ 
dent: 

Into their conspiracy, may my soul not enter:' This alludes to the incident of Zimri, when 
members of the tribe of Simeon assembled to ask Moses, 'May Zimri, our leader, marry this 
Midianite woman? Should you forbid it, who permitted you to marry a Midianite woman?' 
[See Sanhedrin 82b]. With regard to this provocation, Jacob exclaimed, 'Let not my name be 
associated with that event!' And accordingly, when the Torah later traces Zimri's genealogy, it 
reads [ Numbers 25:14]: Zimri, the son of Salu, prince of a father's house among the 
Sfmeonites — but it does not trace his genealogy back to Jacob by stating 'son of Jacob.' 
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49 6 Into their conspiracy , may my soul not enter! 

6 With their congregation, do not join, 

O my honor! 


derives from the verb 110, secret, and refers 
in thi% tontext to secret deliberations: hence, 
conspiracy or plot. According to Ralbag, 
tnlO} parallels it derives from 10’ 

and is synonymous with in their es¬ 

tablishment. It refers to the time when they 
gathered to hatch a secret plot (Ibn Ezra; 
Rashbam). 

R' Munk cites the Zohar that after his 
initial hesitation at granting a blessing 
to tribes that had engaged in such 
savage behavior, Jacob decided that 
they should be blessed, but he left the 
text of the blessing to Moses, who 
would bless the tribes just before his 
death. When that time came, however, a 
rift had developed between Simeon and 
Levi; they were no longer in¬ 
distinguishable from one another. The 
tribe of Levi had redeemed their 
ancestor's atrocity at Shechem. After 
the sin of the Golden Calf, when Moses 
called out ’Sk Ttb ’p, Whoever is loyal 
to HASHEM, come to me (Exodus 
32:26), only Levi stood to him unan¬ 
imously. And when Zimri, the 
Simeonite leader, sinned brazenly, it 
was Phineas, a descendant of Levi, who 
courageously and gloriously redeemed 
the honor of God and saved Israel from 
the Divine wrath ( Numbers ch. 25). 
Thus, Simeon remained sinful, but Levi 
emerged as the spiritual elite of Israel. 
The Midrash likens Levi to a man who 
borrowed from the king, but later not 


only repaid him but was able to extend 
loans to him. Simeon, on the other 
hand, was like someone who borrowed 
and never repaid — but kept going 
further into debt. Moses blessed Levi 
abundantly, but he avoided mentioning 
Simeon by name. Just as Simeon's in¬ 
heritance in Erefz Yisrael was sprinkled 
through the territory of Judah, so his 
blessing was included in that of Judah. 
(See Joshua 19:1,9.) 

IDJvVk - With [lit. in] 

their congregation, do not join [lit. 
unite), O my honor. 

... This was a further disclaimer 
regarding, their behavior in 
Shechem. Earlier, Jacob had denied 
complicity in their deceitful reply to 
Shechem. Now he denied that he 
was associated with them when 
they gathered upon the Shechemites 
and slew them (Ramban). 

According to the Rabbinic interpreta¬ 
tion cited by Rashi [see footnote], this 
referred prophetically to the time when 
Levi's descendant Korach, would as¬ 
semble his band to make a schism in the 
nation. Jacob refused to be mentioned 
among Korach's ancestors in that con¬ 
nection. 

The word inn is used for both third 
person feminine imperfect: (she] shall not be 
united, or second person masculine 


With their congregation, do not join, O my honor! This alludes to the time when Korach 
will assemble a congregation against Moses and Aaron. Regarding this occasion, too, Jacob ex¬ 
claimed, 'Let my name not be associated with them!' And so it was, for Korach's genealogy is 
listed [Numb. 16:1]: Korach , son of Itzhar the son of Kehath, the son of Levi — but it does not 
say, 'the son of Jacob.' However, in l Chronicles 6:22f — where Korach's genealogy is traced 
in connection with the Levitical Temple service — the passage reads, 'The son of Kehath, the 
son of Levi, the son of Israel' ( Tanchuma ]. 

[According to a view in Sanhedrin 109b, the first stich in our passage alludes to the □’’blip, 
Spies (who slandered Eretz Yisrael, maintaining that it was unconquerable [see Numbers 
13:4]). Rashi in Sanhedrin ad. loc. explains that there too, none of the Spies are traced back to 
Jacob. However, the obvious question arises: What special role did Simeon or Levi play in the 
episode of the Spies; the tTibe of Levi was not even represented among the Spies, nor is the 
tribe of Simeon mentioned as having played an especially prominent role in that episode? 

Maharsha suggests that possibly there was a tradition that the Simeonite among them was 
the spokesman for the Spies.] 
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imperative: you are not to be united. The 
translation that it is the masculine imperative 
follows Rashi, who explains that this render¬ 
ing is required by the word Ha^, honor, 
which is a masculine noun. Thus, as Rashi 
explains, the syntax requires that the phrase 
be interpreted as if Jacob were speaking to 
his honor, saying: O you, my honor, do not 
unite with their gathering/ [In the first stich 
the phrase ^93 xajvbtf, must be rendered in 
third person feminine imperfect, may my 
soul not enter, rather than O, my soul, do not 
enter, since tt/ 93 , soul, is feminine and cannot 
take a masculine verb.] 

U/’K unn D 9 J 0 ’s — For in their 
anger [or: fury] they murdered peo¬ 
ple [lit. a man]. 

A reference to Chamor and the 
people of Shechem [34:25]. 
Midrashically, they are spoken of in 
the singular as u/’K, [one] man, since 
Simeon and Levi had as little fear as 
if the entire populace was only one 
man [i.e., the fact that Simeon and 
Levi were faced with attacking 
many men was no deterrent to 
them]. A similar expression appears 
in the episode of Gideon [Judges 
6:16]: And you shall slay the 
Midianites as one man; similarly 
concerning Egypt [ Exodus 15:1]: 
the horse and its rider He has 
thrown into the sea [a reference to 
the whole army which was as in¬ 
significant in God's view as if it 
consisted of but a single horse and 
rider] (Rashi citing the Midrash). 

In the literal sense however, 
Rashi explain* that the singular 
term man is a collective noun refer¬ 
ring to people in general, the con¬ 


notation being: they killed every 
man with whom they were angry. 
[Ramban renders similarly.] 

iWnjpy — And at their 

whim they maimed an ox. 

— I.e., they sought to disable 
Joseph who is figuratively likened 
to an ox; see Deut. 33:17. The word 
nj?y, in Old French, essarter, means 
hamstring; disable; lame. Comp, 
“ipyn in Joshua 11:6 (Rashi).M 

Rashi's interpretation that nj?y denotes 
their intention to disable Joseph is based on 
the fact that they were not successful in car¬ 
rying out their design; to the contrary, 
Joseph was still thriving as absolute ruler of 
Egypt! That the Torah labels their intention 
to disable Joseph as if it were a fait accompli 
is significant, since it is axiomatic that God 
does not consider evil intent as tantamount to 
the deed. Possibly, since Simeon and Levi 
had actually begun the evil act designed to 
disable Joseph — by throwing him into an in¬ 
fested pit — they are considered as having 
committed a fait accompli. Additionally, 
perhaps the phraseology Djinai, and at their 
whim, indicates in itself that it was only their 
desire to lame, but not that they did so 
(Maskil I'David; Tzeidah laDerech; ste 
Mizrachi). 

Ramban interprets ox in the literal 
collective sense as denoting the cattle of 
Shechem. He explains the flow of the 
passage: In their fury they killed men, 
i.e., every man of Shechem; OJinm, and 
by their whim, i.e., premeditatedly, 
when their fury had subsided, they 
proceeded to destroy the cattle. Jacob 
specifically mentioned this now to 
formally disassociate himself from 
every aspect of their plot — even in their 
subsequent plunder of the cattle and 
property of Shechem. 


1 . In Megillah 9a our verse is listed among the several in Scripture which the seventy-two 
Elders of Israel were inspired to subtly emend in their Greek translation of Scripture, under¬ 
taken at the command of King Ptolemy [Philadelphus]. To soften the denunciation of the 
Tribal Ancestors, each one of the Sages, sequestered in separate cubicles, produced the same 
Divinely inspired translation of this passage, which read: For in their fury they killed an ox, 
and in their capriciousness uprooted the manger. See also 1 : 1 ; 1:26. 
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49 For in their anger they murdered people 
7 and at their whim they maimed an ox. 

7 Accursed is their rage for it is fierce, 
and their wrath for it was harsh; 


It is similar to one who sees his acquaint¬ 
ance committing a transgression and prayer¬ 
fully exclaims, 'May I not be associated with 
this act!' thereby publicly announcing his 
disassociation with that deed (Marpei 
Lashon). 

According to Onkelos, the word Htt/, 
ox, should be interpreted as if it were 
vowelized TUP, wall, as in v. 22 below; 
cf. also mtt/3 in Psalms 92:12. The in- 

v i 

tent of our passage would be: and in 
their capriciousness they uprooted a 
[city fortified by a] wall. In this sense, 
Ramban explains, the verb npy means 
uprooted as in Zephaniah 2:4. 

According to an opinion cited in 
Radak, the metaphor of ox, largest 
animal of the cattle families, figurative¬ 
ly alludes to Chamor, the ruler of 
Shechem, and his son Shechem, the 
prince [above 34:2]. Scripture common¬ 
ly describes the strong and powerful as 
D'b’K, rams [see Exodus 15:15] and 
onirijf, he-goats [see Isaiah 14:9], 

7. TV "inN — Accursed is 

their rage for it is fierce. 

Rashi explains: Even when Jacob 
was chastising them he did not 
curse them but their anger. The 
wicked Balaam similarly observed 
[Numb. 23:8]: How can I curse 
[Israel] whom God [El] has not 
cursed? — [if even in fury he did not 
curse them but only their anger, 
shall / curse them? (Midrash)]. 

[Actually, Balaam said that (El) lit. Cod, 
did not curse Israel, but the Midrash in¬ 
terprets this as a reference to Jacob who 
pronounced his curse against only their 
anger in consonance with God's will; or the 
word El may be a reference to Jacob himself, 
whom God called El (see comm, to 33:20).] 

As the Sages note in Berachos 10a, the 
righteous pray for the destruction of sin, but 
not of sinners. Let the sinners repent so that 
they will survive while their sins will no 
longer exist. 


This was either a prayer or a prophetic 
prognostication. The sense is: May their 
anger diminish, for it is fierce. For just as 
blessed often implies increase, so does cursed 
denote the reverse (Ibn Ezra; Radak; Tur). 

Lekach Tov similarly interprets “injjt 
in our passage as related to the term 
mtK plucked, in Psalms 80:13, the 
sense being: May their anger subside. 

Comp. Chizkuni: This was not a 
curse but a blessing, as if to say: 
May they not succeed in their 
wrathful ways, so that they not ac¬ 
custom themselves to be bad- 
tempered. [See Moed Katan 9a 
where it is recorded that even state¬ 
ments that appeared to be curses 
were actually blessings.] 

The term f]K, rage [lit. nose ] 
metaphorically alludes to the flaring 
of the nostrils during one's anger 
(Rashi Exodus 15:8; see above 
27:45; 30:2). 

Haamek Davar explains that t]j< 
refers to uncontrollable fury one 
feels when he loses his temper, 
while rnay [wrath] in the next stich 
refers to residual anger that one 
continues to feel even after the in¬ 
itial fury has subsided. The differ¬ 
ing manifestations of rage and 
residual anger can be seen earlier in 
u. 6. In describing the result of their 
rage, that verse says that they killed 
people, but after the rage was spent 
— and they still harbored inner 
anger — they destroyed cattle, but 
not human life. 

n 0Vi? ’3 — And their wrath 

for it was harsh. 

This parallels the previous stich. 
Jacob repeats essentially the same 
thought in different words for 
emphasis (Ibn Ezra; Radak). 
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The Midrash homiletically reads 
this passage as if the word were 
vowelized Dnn’ayi and their sin for 
it was harsh. 

When they are together, they are a 
destructive force, therefore ... 

brolcna D2rat$3 3pi[!3 op^nK — J 
will separate them within Jacob, and 
/ will disperse them in Israel. 

(a) I will separate them from one 
another in that Levi shall not be 
numbered among the tribes [see 
Numbers 26:62; this difference in 
status between the two would dim- 
nish their feelings of equality and 
closeness], (b) Each of these tribes 
will be dispersed throughout Israel. 
You will find that most poor people, 
scribes and elementary grade 
teachers were of the tribe of Sim¬ 
eon. This was so in order that the 
tribe be dispersed [since such people 
were required by their professions 
to seek their livelihood among 
others]. Regarding the tribe of Levi, 
God caused them to roam from one 
threshing floor to another to collect 
the priestly offerings [ninnn] and 
tithes, in effect causing them to be 
'dispersed'. Their dispersion, 
however, was more respectable than 
Simeon's [since Levi had the status 
of a tribe especially dedicated to the 
service of God] (Rashi from 
Midrash and Tanchuma). [See also 
Rashi to / Chron. 4:27.] 

According to another opinion in the 
Midrash, Jacob's prophetic pronounce¬ 
ment was fulfilled when twenty-four 
thousand Simeonites, followers of 
Zimri, perished [see Numbers 25:9; 
Sanhedrin 82a], and their widows were 
scattered among all the other tribes [see 
also Midrash cited in Tz'ror HaMor ]. 


By dividing and scattering these 
two tribes, Jacob intended to neu¬ 
tralize the destructiveness caused by 
their unity. Indeed, when the tribes 
received their portions in Eretz 
Y israel, Simeon and Levi were 
separated geographically. Simeon's 
cities were sprinkled throughout the 
southern part of Judah's portion 
[see Joshua 19:1]. Levi did not 
receive a territory per se, but the 
Levites were given forty-eight cities 
(among which were the six ny 

Cities of Refuge) [see 
Numbers 35:1 ff] which were scat¬ 
tered throughout the territories of 
all the tribes [see Joshua 21] 
(Ramban). 

Cf. Aggadas Bereishis: Jacob said. If 
these two tribes dwell in proximity to 
one another, they will destroy the whole 
world; I will therefore scatter them — I 
will separate them within Jacob and dis¬ 
perse them in Israel. 

This, then, is the contextual flow: 
□9KTTIK, may their rage be lessened, by 
their low[y state and the hard life caused 
by their being dispersed and scattered 
(S for no). 

According to many commentators 
there is a very positive implication 
in these words. Occasions arise 
where zealousness is a necessary 
trait, as it was in the case of Phineas. 
Too much zealousness concentrated 
in one place, however, is danger¬ 
ous, For that reason I will separate 
them within Jacob , so there will be 
only a few of them in any one place, 
and disperse them in Israel In this 
way, all of the tribes will be able to 
benefit from their trait of 
zealousness, but because of their 
dispersion they will be more re¬ 
strained than if they were geo- 
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49 I will separate them within Jacob, 

8 and I will disperse them in Israel. 

8 J udah — you, your brothers shall acknowledge ; 
your hand will be at your enemies' nape. 

« * 


graphically united. Thus neutral¬ 
ized, theirs will not be a cursed trait 
but an effective one in avenging 
Evil (R' Yosef Kimchi; Haamek 
Davar; Malbim). 

[The parallelism of Jacob and 
Israel in this context is not clear. 
The name Jacob, as often noted in 
the commentary, represents the 
more materialistic side of the 
Patriarch and his descendants, 
while the name Israel represents 
their spiritual aspect. Possibly this 
duality is the basis of the many 
Midrashic interpretations [see 
Bereishis Rabbah 97:5] which refer 
the first clause, / will separate them 
within Jacob to Simeon and the se¬ 
cond clause and disperse them in 
Urael, to Levi, the more 'spiritual' of 
the two. Comp. Moses' charge to 
Levi [Deut. 32:10]: They shall teach 
your judgments to Jacob ; Y our 
Torah to lsrael.] [l] 


8. Judah. 

When Judah heard Jacob rebuk¬ 
ing his brothers this way, his face 
blanched and he began drawing 
back into a corner of the room, 
afraid that Jacob might chastise him 
over the affair of Tamar. So Jacob 
called him soothingly, "Judah — 
you [the 'you' is emphatic] are not 
like them [I am not about to rebuke 
you as I did them]! You your 
brothers shall acknowledge!" 
(Midrash; Rashi). 

:pnt< t|nv nn« rnirp — Judah — 
you, your brothers shall acknow¬ 
ledge. 

The translation of as ac¬ 

knowledge follows Radak in Shor- 
ashim, s.v. JTP who explains it as: 
they shall ascribe majesty to you. 

Rashbam similarly explains the 
word [from “Tin, majesty] as: they 
will ascribe majesty to you. After 


1. R' HirscFT maintains that Jacob refers to the oppressed Calus aspect of the Jewish people, 
while Israel refers to them when they are triumphant, as was Israel when he defeated the angel 
of Esau. In a flourishing Eretz Yisrael, the impetuosity of these two tribes would be a divisive 
force, detrimental to the general harmony. The verb used for dispersed, yaa, connotes the 
breaking of the whole into the smallest possible pieces. This was the case in Eretz Yisrael, 
where, as noted by Rashi, the Levites received no province and were forced to depend on the 
good will of land owners for their tithes; and the Simeonites had small enclaves, completely 
dependent upon the surrounding Judeans. Thus, when Israel was a flourishing state, Simeon 
and Levi's political influence was nullified — crushed and scattered into the smallest pieces. 

In the Jacob-state of exile, however, the strength and zeal of Simeon and Levi are essential 
to the morale and pride of the people; the nation could not afford to let their energies be dis¬ 
sipated. The exilic separation of Simeon and Levi is expressed by the verb pbn, which implies 
a portion of value from which people can benefit. In exile, the professions of teacher, scribe, 
and synagogue functionary would cause the people of Simeon and Levi to be found 
everywhere. With their fiery, proud dispositions they would keep alive the nation's courage, 
fire and pride in the Jewish spirit, outliving the loss of the state. 

As R' Munk concludes, their physical drive would be redirected and would find a happier 
and more productive outlet when transformed into spiritual strength. Then the generosity and 
vigor of the two brothers will serve the common good. The initial harm thereby transformed 
itself into a source of benefit and blessing in the service of God. 
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censuring the older sons, stripping 
Reuben of his privileges and scat¬ 
tering Simeon and Levi, Jacob 
turned to Judah. To 'you/ he said, 
'your brothers will concede the 
kingship.' 

This is evidenced by the end of 
the passage, your father's sons will 
prostrate themselves before you. 

Chizkuni interprets in the sense 
of praise: You, your brothers will 
praise and respect [since their suc¬ 
cess will come through you 
(Alshich).] 

— Your brothers shall acknow¬ 
ledge your primacy because you 
confessed your relationship with 
Tamar [see 38:26. This is a play on 
words based on the fact that the 
Hebrew for acknowledge, confess, 
praise, pay homage is the same] 
(Tanchuma).w 

Your brothers praise you; your 
mother rendered praise when you 
were born [see 29:35]; and I, too, 
herewith praise you (Midrash). 

R' Shimon bar Yochai said, the 
essence of this 'acknowledgment' is 
that all Judah's brothers will be cal¬ 
led by his name. A man does not 
say, 'I am a Reubenite or a 
Simeonite' but 'I am a Yehudi' 
[Judahite; Jew] (Midrash). 

According to Sechel Tov the in¬ 
timation is: nnK PQim, You are 
[truly what is implied by your 
name] Judah. That is, your very 
name denotes acknowledgment; 
confession; praise. Your mother 


was the first to offer praise [29:35]; 
therefore you too confessed over 
the matter of Tamar [... and for this 
very reason your brothers will 
acknowledge you as their superior 
(Toldos Y itzchak)]. 

As a reward for his acknowledg¬ 
ment, the Messiah will descend 
from him and save Israel, as it is 
written [Isaiah 11:10]: In that day 
shall nations seek the root of Jesse, 
that stands for an ensign of the peo¬ 
ples (Yalkut). 

According to Abarbanel, after 
disqualifying the three older 
brothers as future leaders, Jacob 
recognized in his fourth son, Judah, 
the necessary virtues of leadership. 
Abarbanel elicits from the suc¬ 
ceeding verses four reasons which 
prompted this choice: (a) Judah's 
brothers respected his natural 
authority without feeling jealousy 
towards him as they did toward 
Joseph; (b) he had emerged vic¬ 
torious from all his undertakings; 
(c) he had succeeded in establishing 
harmony among his brothers; (d) he 
was not impetuous like Reuben, nor 
did he have violent tendencies like 
Simeon and Levi. Instead, he pos¬ 
sessed the majestic calm that comes 
from confidence in one's own 
powers. 

TpSIK t|TP — Your hand will be 
at your enemies' nape. 

A metaphor meaning. You will be 
victorious. Your enemies will turn 


i ■ m 

1. In Makkos lib we learn that [by setting the precedent of acknowledging wrong in the inci¬ 
dent with Tamar] Judah, in effect, was instrumental in Reuben’s public confession of 
wrongdoing in the matter of Bilhah [see comm, to 37:29]. 

Tosafos ad loc. [s.v. nnj ’p] mentions that we find a Scriptural allusion for this in our pas¬ 
sage, which the Targum interprets as: rpiln ^3 jvnln n#, you acknowledged [i.e., 

publicly confessed] so will your brothers acknowledge, i.e., just as you were not ashamed to 
confess, so did your brother, Reuben, come forward and confess. [Current editions of Targum 
Onkelos read differently. Apparently the Tosafist is referring to another version then extant. 
Cf. Targum Y onasan. See Overview to Vayigash.] 
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49 Your father's sons will 

9 before you. 

9 A lion cub is Judah; 

their .backs and flee you (Sforno; 
Akeidah; Ralbag). 

This prophecy was fulfilled in 
the days of David [Judah's descen¬ 
dant]. See II Samuel 22:41: 
fply ’b nnn, You have given me the 
nape of my enemies (Rashi). 

Ibn Ezra connects this with the fol¬ 
lowing phrase: Because you will be vic¬ 
torious in war, your father's sons will 
prostrate themselves to you — as before 
a monarch. 

T3* M? qb Iinny* - Your father's 
sons will prostrate themselves 
before you. 

— In deference to you as their 
monarch (Sforno). 

Some leaders are great warriors 
but are ineffective when it comes to 
leading their own countrymen at 
home. With others, the reverse is 
true. Judah possessed both 
qualities: not only will his hand be 
at his enemies' nape, but his father's 
sons, i.e. his own countrymen, will 
-prostrate themselves before him, 
acknowledging him as a king who 
can lead in peace and justice 
(Haamek Davar). 

Isaac had blessed Jacob with the 
expression your mother's sons 
[27:29], but since Jacob had four 
wives, he used the all-inclusive ex¬ 
pression your father's sons (Rashi). 

Had Jacob said your mother's sons, 
the implication would have been that 
only Judah's brothers from Leah would 
prostrate themselves. Additionally, as 
Mizrachi in 27:29 points out, the reason 
Isaac preferred to use the expression 
mother's sons was that he did not want 
to associate himself directly [by saying 
your father's sons] with making one of 
his children subservient; Jacob, 
however, had no choice but to say your 
father's sons. 


prostrate themselves 


9. Jacob introduces the metaphor 
of a lion cub for Judah in order to 
heighten the impression of majesty 
and power that was manifest in 
Judah's personality (Abarbanel). 

nilrp iTHK “m — A lion cub is 
Judah. ' 

The addition of cub is significant 
since the metaphor lion would have 
sufficed to imply majesty and 
power (Mas lei! I'D avid; Tzeidah 
laDerech). 

Rashbam interprets that Jacob 
specifically likened Judah to a lion 
cub, since it is stronger and swifter 
than an old lion. 

— Although Judah was not yet a 
'lion' inasmuch as he had not at¬ 
tained kingship, nevertheless he 
was a lion cub [with the potential to 
become a lion], prevailing over his 
brothers, and destined to reign 
(Sforno). 

— You combine the courage of 
youth with the prudence of age. 
You have no lust for fighting and 
plunder for their own sake; as a lion 
you are above low robbery and 
murder (R' Hirsch). 

Onkelos interprelively paraphrases 
our passage: 'The dominion shall be in 
the beginning, and in the end the 
kingdom shall be increased from the 
House of Judah ...' 

According to Rashi, Onkelos means 
that the dual expression lion and cub al¬ 
luded to two periods in the life of 
Judah's descendant King David. When 
he was still a 'cub' under Saul, he began 
to lead Israel [// Samuel 5: 2] and then he 
became a 'lion' when they proclaimed 
him king over them. [Accordingly, 
Onkelos rendered the verse: first David 
will be a ruler, and later he will be 
anointed king.] 

Cf. R' Shmuel ben Chofni: The Davidic 
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dynasty is compared to a lion to reflect its 
majestic -stature and strength. See // Samuel 
17:10. Jacob called Judah a lion, mightiest of 
the beasts [Proverbs 30:30], since Judah was 
the mightiest of the tTibes [/ Chron. 5:2}. 
Possibly, Jacob used the metaphor of a cub to 
allude to David's rise to prominence when he 
was still weak, for only later did he become 
powerful [// Samuel 5:10; I Chron. 11:9]. 

HaKsav V'HaKabbalah offers a novel 
interpretation that nil is related to the 
verb mi, provoked, the sense being: 
Judah is a provoked lion — potentially 
the most dangerous kind. 

n'by — ^ rom [fhe] prey 

[lit. from the fearing apart], my son, 
you elevated yourself [lit. you have 
risen]. 

The translation follows Rashi: 

Jacob had suspected Judah of be¬ 
ing responsible for the murder of 
Joseph, a deed he described with the 
word tjnp, tearing apart: as Jacob 
said fpp fjhp, Joseph has surely 
been torn to bits! [37:33]. In assign¬ 
ing responsibility for that crime, 
Jacob said nyn rpn, a savage 

beast devoured him! [ibid], an allu¬ 
sion to Judah, whom Jacob 
suspected of responsibility, for the 
word beast refers to Judah who is 
described as a lion. Now Jacob 
declares that Judah is vindicated: 
not only had he not been the one 
who 'tore Joseph to bits' — he 
elevated himself above such a crime 
by being the one who saved 
Joseph's life. It was Judah who said 
[ibid. v. 26]: ' What gain will there 
be if we kill our brother and cover 
up his blood!' You also rose above 
the situation when, in the incident 
of Tamar, you spared her from 
death by admitting your respon¬ 
sibility [see comm, to 38:26 s.v. 
ppn npny ](Rashi). [See Overview]. 

Thus, Rashi perceives our passage to 


say: You my son, had risen above the 
act of 'tearing', of which I had sus¬ 
pected you; to the contrary, it was you 
who were instrumental in sparing him. 

Cur Aryeh explains that Jacob had 
suspected Judah of foul play since he 
knew that Judah, as the tribe that would 
one day possess the kingship, would 
feel the most threatened by Joseph's 
dreams, in which he seemed to aspire to 
sovereignty over the brothers. 

Kli Y akar interprets similarly: 
Although your temperament is that of a 
lion cub, you kept aloof from the inci¬ 
dent when Joseph was his brother's 
prey. That Judah removed himself from 
his brother's intention may be inferred 
from the fact that Judah 'descended' 
from among his brothers [38:1] as he 
did not wish to be associated with them 
after their act. 

It is clear from the commentators to Rashi 
[Mizrachi; Tzeidah laDerech; Be'er 
Yitzchak ] that ua is not to be connected with 
(reading: ua qnpn, from the fearing of 
my son) but that 'pa is to be connected with 
jvby [lit. you ascended, reading: jvby my 
son, you elevated yourself]. This is sup¬ 
ported by the cantillation under ryjup, a dis¬ 
junctive tipcha, which separates it from the 
word Since Rashi divided the opening 
words of his comment on this passage into 
two phrases, rynpn and mVy P3, it is clear 
that he too understood the phrase that way. 

There is a view in Sechel Tov, however, 
that is to be connected in the construct 
state with rpup, rendering: ua rppn, from 
the act of preying upon my son (Joseph) 
tyhy, you kept aloof. This is based on a dif¬ 
fering tradition [not mentioned by Minchas 
Shay] that the cantillation under ryipp is a 
t'vir, which would connect it with U 3 . 

According to a Midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion, the word lvby [have risen ] has the 
connotation of. You have become ex¬ 
alted: By your conduct vis-a-vis the 
the prey — in the cases of Joseph 
and Tamar — jvby, V 0M have become 
exalted. 

Many commentators — e.g. 
Rashbam ; Radak; Chizkuni; Ibn 
Ezra — do not interpret 'prey' as al- 
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49 from the prey, my son, you elevated yourself. 

10 He crouches, lies down like a lion, 

and like an awesome lion 
who dares rouse him? 

10 The scepter shall not depart from Judah 


luding to Joseph. They see the en¬ 
tire context of the verse as the 
development of Judah's power. He 
begins his career as a vigorous, 
strong cub, then he goes out to at¬ 
tack and defeat his prey. After he 
succeeds, he rises from the fray and 
settles down in the security of his 
cities like a crouching, relaxing 
adult lion with the metaphor of lion 
cub as alluding to Judah's general 
prowess. 

Tut refers this to Judah's descen¬ 
dant David who first demonstrated 
his prowess by killing a lion and a 
bear [/ Samuel 17:34 ff]. It was this 
act that imbued him with the 
courage to battle Goliath, as a result 
of which David rose to pre¬ 
eminence. Thus: through prey [the 
lion and bear] you [i.e. your descen¬ 
dant David] will rise to pre¬ 
eminence. 

uny ’n toabDi rrnto yji y-ia — 

I* • T I " I - I I ” T - T 

He crouches , lies down like a lion; 
and like an awesome lion, who 
[dares] rouse him? 

[The translation of yan as lies 
down (peacefully) follows R' Hirsch 
on 4:7; see comm, there.] 

[Rashi, continuing his interpreta¬ 
tion of the syntax, follows the 
Midrash and interprets this phrase 
as Judah's reward for having held 
himself aloof from the prey: Vour 
descendants will enjoy the tran¬ 
quility that only a crouching lion, 
king of beasts, can experience for it 


fears no other creature. No man will 
be able to budge Judah from his 
secure position.] 

We are told that such was the 
case in the days of King Solomon [I 
Kings 5:5]: And Judah and Israel 
dwelt in security, every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree, from 
Dan to Beersheba, all the days of 
Solomon. 

The Hebrew terms for lion, lO} 1 ? and 
mitt, are essentially synonymous, but 
the former has a more mature, majestic 
and awesome connotation. According to 
Avos d'Rabbi Nosson Version B end of 
chapt. 43, 103 b, from 2b, heart, implies 
the fear a lion's roar stikes in the 'hearts' 
of other animals. 

Targum Yonasan renders: 'He dwells 
quietly and in strength like a lion; and, 
like an old lion when he reposes — who 
may stir him up?' 

Malbim punctuates the phrase 
differently, interpreting: rp-jip yjn 
tosbai, he kneels, rests, like a lion and 
like a mature lion — the kneeling refers 
to lion and resting to mature lion, — 
un’pj ■»», who will dare rouse him? No 
one would place himself in mortal 
danger by daring to rouse him. Similar¬ 
ly, your enemies will not dare provoke 
you. 

10. — The 

scepter shall not depart from Judah. 

I.e., the privilege of providing 
Israel's sovereign ruler, who is sym¬ 
bolized by his possession of the 
royal scepter, shall not pass from 
the House of Judah (Onkelos). llt 

[Reconciling this prophecy with 


1. The Talmud [Y oma 53b] records that on Yom Kippur the High Priest uttered a short 
prayer, which, according to one opinion ended with the Aramaic equivalent of our passage: 
May a ruler not depart from the House of Judah.' 
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the historical facts that Saul, a Ben- 
jaminite, reigned before Judah's 
first king, David, assumed the 
throne, and that the Davidic 
dynasty ceased to reign after the 
destruction of the Temple, Rashi 
comments:] — This refers to the 
period from the ascension of the 
House of David [and thenceforth — 
even when the Jews would be in Ex¬ 
ile (Mizrachi)]. It is an allusion to 
[not only kings per se but to 
whomever exercises dominion over 
Israel. Specifically, it alludes to 
Judah's descendants] the 

Exilarchs in Babylon, ap¬ 
pointed by the civil authorities, who 
ruled the people with the 'rod,' 
meaning that they could use force, 
if necessary, to secure obedience 
[the word means both rod and 
scepter J. [See Sanhedrin 5a; 
Horayos lib]. 

Gur Aryeh gives two answers to 
the question of how Jacob's 
prophetic blessing could have 
become nullified in the many cen¬ 
turies when there has been no 
Jewish monarchy: 

— The Patriarchal blessing meant 
that whenever Israel merits a legally 
constituted monarchy, the king will 
come from Judah, but Jacob never 
said that there would always be a 
Judean king. 

— There have been periods in 
history when there was no king 
from Judah, as during the time of 
the Judges and under Saul, but 
these were temporary aberrations 
that were followed by a Davidic 
dynasty. Similarly, the current Exile 
will culminate in the Davidic reign 
of Messiah. The fact that the 
kingship always returns to Judah 
means that Jacob's testament is still 
binding. Only if the monarchy were 
to revert permanently from Judah 
could it be said that the tribe lost its 
hereditary right to the throne. 


The intimation is that Jacob's 
promise applied even to periods 
when Israel had no king. Moreover, 
during the Second Commonwealth 
when the priestly Levite family of 
Hasmoneans occupied the throne, a 
descendant of David always held a 
position of leadership as head of the 
Sanhedrin, in fulfillment of this 
verse, as Yosef ben Gurion writes 
(Abarbanel). [See ArtScroll 
"Chanukah,” history sect. p. 33//.] 

Compare Rambam's Commentary to the 
Mishnah, Bechoros 4:4: 

The Exilarch was appointed in Babylon. 
He need not be a scholar and yeshiva head 
who was appointed in Eretz Yisrael, but it is 
proper that he be very great in Torah 
wisdom, so much so that when he is ap¬ 
pointed there be none greater than him in 
any way in Eretz Yisrael... The authority of 
the Exilarch over all of Israel is the same as 
the authority of the monarchy, which can 
compel and enforce, as implied by the fact 
that the Torah calls him rod , and the 

Sages state: The scepter [i.e. rod] shall not 
depart from 'Judah, this refers to the Ex¬ 
ilarchs of Babylon, who rule Israel with the 
'rod,' i.e., with force and power. You should 
note that we do not require him to possess 
wisdom [although, as stated above, it is desir¬ 
able that he be the leading scholar of the 
generation] but he must have the prop**- 
lineage [from the Davidic dynasty] ... But 
the Heads of the Yeshivos of Eretz Yisrael 
r™ nla’K/’ ’VKn] are [i.e., must be] 
scholars as it is written [in our verse] 
rbin pan ppftjpi, a scholar from among his 
descendants. 

Although, as Radak notes, the 
rod or scepter, is technically symbolic of 
the monarchy since a king has the ab¬ 
solute power to punish his subjects as if 
with a rod, and kings held a scepter to 
symbolize this power, R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam maintains that not only 
royalty is meant by the figurative ex¬ 
pression scepter, but dominion in 
general, as was wielded by the Exilarchs 
even after the monarchy ceased to exist 
[as Rashi and Abarbanel note above]. 

According to Ihn Ezra, scepter refers 
to greatness and pre-eminence in 
general, of the kind enjoyed by the tribe 
of Judah even before David reigned 
when it traveled at the head of the na- 
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tion in the desert [see Numbers 2:9] and 
after Joshua's death when Judah was 
ordered to lead the campaign to conquer 
Eretz Yisrael [Judges 1:2]. 

Ramban differs. 

Ramban differs strongly, main¬ 
taining that scepter refers exclusive¬ 
ly to royalty as evidenced by Psalms 
45:7 and Isaiah 14:5, and does not 
refer to pre-eminence of the kind 
mentioned by Ibn Ezra. 

Ramban emphasizes that the 
implication of Jacob's pronounce¬ 
ment is not that Judah's descen¬ 
dants would never be subjugated by 
other nations or that Judah would 
never lose the kingship, for indeed 
the nation would eventually go into 
exile, as foretold in Deut. 20:36, 
and be devoid of monarchy. 

Rather, the intent is that as long 
as there is a monarchy in Israel, the 
king will be from Judah and none of 
his brothers will rule him. In this 
way Jacob bequeathed sovereignty 
to Judah, as David mentions in I 
Chronicles 20:4. 

Ramban continues that by the ex¬ 
pression HD} Kb, shall not depart, 
Jacob was alluding to the fact that 
another tribe [Benjamin, tribe of 
Saul the first king of Israel] would 
initially rule over Israel; but once 
the scepter of monarchy passed to 
Judah's line [i.e., to David, Judah's 
descendant] it was not to depart to 
any other tribe . 111 The kings from 
other tribes who ruled Israel after 


David violated Jacob's testament 
and were punished accordingly [see 
Hoshea 0:4]. 

Similarly, the Hasmoneans who 
ruled in the time of the Second 
Temple were punished and fell by 
their enemies' swords. Though they 
were very pious, and were it not for 
them Torah and the observance of 
the Commandments would have 
been forgotten in Israel, they sinned 
by assuming the monarchy though 
they were not of the tribe of Judah 
[they were Priests of the tribe of 
Levi] and were thereby guilty of 
causing the 'scepter' to depart from 
Judah. Additionally, they were 
punished since, as Kohanim who 
should be wholly devoted to the 
Service of God, there was an extra 
stricture against their reign [see 
Numbers 10:7]. Even in cases where 
it might be necessary for Israel to 
appoint a king over itself from the 
other tribes, such a person should 
not be anointed as royal monarch, 
but should function merely as a 
judge or official [see Y erushalmi 
Horayos 3:2]. 

Rambam [Hil. Melachim 1:9] 
similarly maintains that this verse 
was not merely a foretelling of 
future developments by the 
Patriarch, but a command which 
vested the tribe of Judah with 
royalty; accordingly sovereignty 
from any tribe other than Judah was 
considered an act of usurpation. 


1. Saul — temporary monarch. 

In a dissertation fundamental to an understanding of the concept of the monarchy in Israel, 
Ramban discusses why Saul was appointed first king of Israel. . 

Briefly, Ramban asserts that the people's request for a monarchy was unpleasing to God at 
that time since Samuel was their judge and prophet and was effectively leading them ac¬ 
cording to God's Word and winning their battles. Accordingly, the people's request for a king 
was perceived as a rejection of God Himself [see / Samuel 8:7], 

For this reason, though God acquiesced to their request for a king. He granted them only a 
temporary monarchy, which He later removed in His wrath. [See the allusion in Hoshea 
13:11]. He did not wish to appoint a king over them from the tribe of Judah to whom royalty 
belonged and from whom it was never to depart. Had Saul not sinned, he would have retained 
sovereignty over part of Israel, perhaps over the tribes that were descended from his mother 
(Rachel, namely Benjamin, Ephraim and Manasseh], or he might have been a vassal king, sub¬ 
ject to the king of Judah. 
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According to Tosafos, Y oma 26a, 
this passage was intended as a bless¬ 
ing, and its effects were only par¬ 
tially achieved because of the un- 
worthiness of certain descendants 
of the Davidic line [see II Samuel 7; 
Drashos HaRan 17; Abarbanel]. 

R' Ashtruc in Midrashei HaTo- 
rah maintains that 'although his 
kingship will depart as a result of 
his sins, it will not be a permanent 
departure, for kingship will return 
to his line with the coming of the 
Messiah.' 

paw pphni — Nor [lit- and] 
scholars from among his descen¬ 
dants [lit. between his feet; compare 
the metaphor in Deuf. 28:57 
(Radak)]. 

Following Rashi: A reference to 
the Torah scholars [ppnn being 
derived from pin, law, an allusion to 
the Torah (Be'er Y itzchak)] — the 
Nesi'im, princes, of Eretz Y Israel 
[who descended from the line of 
Judah]. 

This is derived from Sanhedrin 5a, which 
explains this phrase as alluding to Hillel's 
descendants [in Eretz Y israet] who teach 
Torah to the multitudes.' Thanks to their 
descent from the Davidic dynasty, they en¬ 
joyed immense prestige both at home and 
abroad. 

Ibn Ezra interprets ppnp [from ppn, 
inscribej as scribe [i.e., a disciple who 
inscribes the Law], while Radak ex¬ 
plains the term as a reference to rulers 
who are legislators. 

The metaphor of between his feet, ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ezra, depicts the scribe 
who sits at the feet of the ruler. 

Radak in Shorashim interprets like 
Ibn Ezra, and explains our passage: 
'The rule shall not depart from Judah 
nor the scribe sitting at his feet/ [Thus, 
the scribes are not descendants of 
Judah, but are other Jews who are sub¬ 
servient to Judah.] 


Radak, in his commentary to Genesis, 
however, explains from between his feet 
as a metaphor for descendants. 

Comp. Onkelos: ' ... Nor scribes 
from his children's children forever.' 

— Whoever will have position 
and power will come from the tribe 
of Judah. He will give rise to the 
heads of the academies, and to rab¬ 
bis who have authority in questions 
of law, and most members of the 
Sanhedrin will be from Judah. In 
every generation there will be peo¬ 
ple who have access to kings and 
who are respected by governments. 
These people will generally descend 
from Judah. In every generaton 
there will be someone from the tribe 
of Judah exercising power and 
authority (Sh'lah; R‘ Bachya; cf. 
Me'am Loez; Abarbanel). 

— Until Shiloh ar¬ 
rives [lit. until when Shiloh shall 
come], 

*+§ Torah source for the belief in the 
Messiah. 

The general consensus [with few 
exceptions] of Rabbinic interpreta¬ 
tion is that this phrase refers to the 
coming of the Messiah. This pas¬ 
sage accordingly constitutes the 
primary Torah source for the belief 
that the Messiah will come. In the 
Middle Ages the wisest dignitaries 
of Jewish communities always made 
reference to this passage when they 
had to engage in debates with the 
ecclesiastics of the other religions. 

Onkelos renders: Until the Mes¬ 
siah comes, to whom the kingdom 
belongs. 

Rashi concurs and similarly com¬ 
ments: Until the King Messiah will 
come — ibty rgibipnip, to whom the 
kingdom belongs. According to the 
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49 nor a scholar from among his descendants, 

10 until Shiloh arrives 

and his will be an assemblage of nations. 


Midrash, is a composite of 
lb, a gift to him — a reference to 
King Messiah to whom alt peoples 
will bring gifts. See Isaiah 18:7; 
Psalms 76:12. 

Sforno relates the etymology of this 
word to nbw, the root of n)bt0 and DlbtfJ, 
happiness and peace, depicting the 
definitive character of the Messiah's 
mission which will usher in an era of 
peace and universal harmony. He would 
render: Until [the final ] tranquility ar¬ 
rives. 

Midrash Tanchuma preserves an 
opinion that nV>^ is derived from .“pty, 
little child [lit. the amniotic sac in which 
the fetus is formed; comp. Deut. 20:57]. 
Thus, the passage means: Until his 
scion [i.e. Messiah] comes. [The intima¬ 
tion is that the Messiah will not be a 
Divine being, but will be one who will 
be born into the world normally like 
mortal men.] 

It is manifestly clear that the Rab¬ 
bis who interpret the allusion in this 
passage as referring to the Messiah 
do not imply that the word ny, until 
[the coming of the Messiah ] in¬ 
timates that Judah's sovereignty 
will end when the Messiah arrives. 
Rather, the Messiah — who will be a 
descendant of Judah through the 
line of David — is perceived as the 
pinnacle of Judah's sovereignty, 
one in whom the sovereignty will 
reach its greatest glory, the 
culmination of Jacob's blessing to 
Judah. [See Overview to ArtScroll 
Ruth.] 

Thus, the phraseology of the 
blessing: Ki’ ’q ly 'until' 

Shiloh comes, has the sense of 
'peaking' with the coming of the 
Messiah. The meaning is that the 
scepter will never depart from 
Judah, but will be fully realized 


when the Messiah comes. This is 
similar to God's promise to Jacob in 
28:15, 1 will not forsake you 'until' I 
have done what I have spoken 
about you, which was an assurance 
that God would never forsake him 
(Shiah; Teshuvos HaRashba 4:187; 
Abarbanel). 

Another interpretation of the passage 
is that of Rash bam: Judah's privilege of 
sovereignty over his eleven brothers 
will last only rtbnp Kb) ’5 ny, until he 
comes to [the city of] Shiloh. That is, 
until the King of Judah, Rehoboam, son 
of Solomon, will come to establish the 
monarchy at Shiloh — which is near 
Shechem, as is evident from I Kings 
12:1; II Chron. 10:1 (comp, context of 
]oshua chapt. 24). It was then that the 
Ten Tribes seceded and crowned 
Jeroboam, leaving Rehoboam with only 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
mny nnp\ and to him [i.e., Rehoboam] 
shall belong the assemblage of nations, 
the nations that remained loyal to the 
memory of Rehoboam's father, 
Solomon. [See Torah Sheleimah for 
many other Midrashic interpretations; 
also R' Bachya who refers this to the 
Egyptian Redemption through Moses; 
Chizkuni who refers it to Ahijah the 
Shilonite; Ralbag — to David. 
Nevertheless, the overwhelming con¬ 
sensus of Rabbinic commentary in¬ 
terprets the verse to allude to the 
Messiah.] 

□’Ey nrtjr lb) — And his will be an 
assemblage of nations. 

The translation of nnp) as a noun 
— assemblage — follows Rashi , the 
reference being to all the people 
who will assemble to pay him [the 
Messiah] homage. Cf. Isaiah 11:10: 
Unto him shall all the nations seek 
[see below]. 

— Until the Messiah's coming 
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Judah will hold the royal scepter in 
the midst of his own nation, but the 
Messiah, descendant of David, will 
reign over the gathered nations (R' 
Munk). 

Rashi explains that the word nnjp 1 
could not be a third person future verb 
of the root nnp, with the meaning of 'he 
will for if so the verb should have 
agreed with the plural subject D’ny, na¬ 
tions, and the phrase should have read 
□’ray mnp’ tbi, 'and to him the nations 
(plural) will Rather, the term is a 
noun of the root np\ which Rashi in¬ 
terprets as meaning assemble, the 1 be¬ 
ing part of the root. A word of similar 
construction is [Ezekiel 28:17] 

which is also not a verb but a noun, 
(from the root yD 1 ) meaning your 
brightness. 

In a grammatical note, Rashi continues 
that the root letter ’ of np 1 is sometimes omit¬ 
ted, and therefore our passage could also 
have read n«np instead of nnp 1 while retain¬ 
ing the same meaning. Many root letters are 
subject to this grammatical rule, technically 
known as bpU ip’y, ’Root letters that are 
omitted.' Examples are the 3 of fpl and "|V/2 
[which in future tense are and and 
the K in qot< (which sometimes is conjugated 
as -)oon and -|DJ). 

Ramban agrees that nnpi is to be in¬ 
terpreted as a noun, but maintains that 
it derives from the root nnp meaning 
weaken, collapse, the ' being similar to 
the function of the 1 in the word nnJP, 
oil [which indicates it as the noun form 
of nny]. He renders: 'And his [i.e. Mes¬ 
siah's] shall be the weakening of peo¬ 
ples' — that is, he shall vanquish them 
and reign supreme. Following this in¬ 
terpretation, the sense would be that the 
rod of the oppressors shall not be 
removed from Judah until the coming of 
his descendant, the Messiah — who will 
bring about the weakness of peoples 
and their collapse — since he will sub¬ 
jugate them. Comp, the expression in 
the Passover Haggadah [from Mechilta 
Bo] nK nnpn, "weaken [i.e. blunt] 
his teeth' by your sharp response. 

According to Radak, the root np’ 


KVUB 

means obedience and acceptance of 
authority , denoting that. To him will be 
the obedience of the nations, for they 
will be subservient to him. 'Such was 
the case with David; how much more so 
with the King Messiah.' 

Onkelos similarly renders: Unto 
whom shall be the obedience of the 
nations. 

11. UhK npnlybi rfr»y ]D*b npk 

— He wili tie [lit. = npk, ties] his 
donkey to the vine; to the vine- 
branch his donkey's foal. 

In early Biblical times the donkey 
was the usual animal for riding — 
even for persons of rank. See above 
22:3, Judges 5:10; 10:4 (Ibn Caspi). 

Having prophesied about Judah's 
personal greatness and that of his 
offspring, Jacob now turns to 
prophesy about Judah's territory. 
[Though Jacob could not reveal the 
'End' to his sons, he did provide 
them with tiny glimpses of what the 
Messianic era would hold in store 
(Abarbanel).] 

He draws an idyllic picture of 
how Judah's district would be 
productive and flow with wine like 
a fountain. Its vines would be so 
productive that a man would tie a 
donkey to a vine since a single vine 
will require a donkey to carry its 
grapes; similarly from the vintage 
of only a single branch of a vine one 
will load up a foal (Rashi; 
Rashbam; R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam). 

Ibn Ezra explains that the vintage 
will be so abundant that one will 
bind his donkey to a vine, un¬ 
concerned whether it eats the 
grapes. 

There is the further connotation 
that the vines will be so sturdy that 
one would be able to securely tether 
a donkey to them (Haamek Davar). 
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11 He will tie His donkey to the vine; 

to the vine branch his donkey's foal 


Onkelos also refers our passage to the 
Era of the Messiah, but interpretively 
renders the passage as a metaphor. He 
offers dual symbolisms: (a): Israel shall 
pass round about in his [i.e. the Mes¬ 
siah's] city; the people shall build his 
Temple; (b) they will be righteous all 
around him, and fulfill the Torah 
through his teachings. 

Rashi explains Onkelos' symbolisms as 
follows: in the first interpretation, jsi, the 
vine, symbolizes Israel, see Psalms 60:9: You 
have caused a 'vine' to journey out of Israel; 
nVy [in the literal context from the root "ny, 
donkey, but metaphorically derived from 
T>y, city] alludes to Jerusalem; npnluf, vine 
branch, alludes to Israel [cf. Jeremiah 2:21]: / 
had planted you a vine branch; ’ja is an 
allusion to the building = , builders 

(cf, Berachos 64a bt<, read 

not your sons but your builders)] of his [the 
Messiah’s] Temple, the term |n’K being sym¬ 
bolically related to the term^Kn nytp, Entry 
Cafe of the Temple mentioned in Ezekiel 
40:15. Furthermore, Onkelos interprets”npt< 
(bind; tether) in the sense of the Aramaic go 
round about. 

In Onkelos' second interpretation the vine 
alludes to the righteous; 'll to those 
who — riding on white donkeys (See Judges 
"5:10) — occupy themselves with the dis¬ 
semination of Torah [this follows the ex¬ 
egesis in Eruvin 54b where that verse from 
Judges is interpreted to refer to the scholars 


who ride from city to city and from district to 
district to teach the Torah, thus making the 
explanation of Torah ‘shining-white’ as the 
light at noon]. 

Sforno follows the interpretation that 
the allusion in the verse is to the Mes¬ 
siah, and perceives in this blessing signs 
by which he will be recognized: He will 
be revealed on a donkey as the Prophet 
[Zechariah 9:9] writes: humble, riding 
on a donkey; on a donkey foaled by a 
she-donkey. That the Messiah is not 
depicted as arriving upon a horse ready 
for battle is because the wars against the 
gentile nations and the downfall of their 
kingdoms will already have been ac¬ 
complished by God Almighty, and the 
Messiah will reign in peace. Secondly, 
the donkey tethered to the vine sym¬ 
bolizes how his kingdom of peace will 
dwell amidst Israel, a nation compared 
by the Rabbis to a vine [Chullin 92a]: 
For the vineyard of HASHEM of Legions 
is the House of Israel . 111 

The words npk and ’35 have a superfluous 
1 and are to be interpreted as if they 
were spelled npk and respectively. Simi¬ 
lar forms are [=D’p>p] and ’ptpVn 

[ = 2 tppn] in Psalm 113. [Cf. also ’npn 
in Lament. 1 : 1 ] (Rashi). 111 

The translation of npnto follows Rashi 
who interprets it as a long branch; runner; 
coriere in Old French. 


1. R' Hirsch similarly observes how Jacob visualizes the Messiah, conqueror of humanity, not 
on a steed, but on a young donkey. The donkey is the beast of burden that always represents 
peace, well-being, and national greatness, whereas the steed represents military might. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Jewish conception of royal power is not represented by the number of horses, 
and it is forbidden for the king to accumulate many horses [ Deut. 17:16]. 

Consequently the future Redeemer of Jewry and humanity appears here in connection with 
the donkey, symbolizing the twofold vision of peace and material well-being. For to tie up his 
animal and especially "py, a donkey's frisky colt, to the vine, implies a greatly increased 
development of nature (the vine being as strong as a tree) and extraordinary abundance. 
This is how the prophet Zachariah visualized the coming of the Messiah: Rejoice greatly O 
daughter of Zion, shout with joy O daughter of Jerusalem! Look how your king comes to you, 
righteous and victorious, humbly riding upon a donkey upon the colt of a donkey (9:9). 

2 . Citing the Zohar, R' Munk writes that the name of God is alluded to twice in this verse. 
The letter ’ as a suffix to the verb HDK, and the letter n, written in place of a modifier of the 
word "py, form the Name rr\ And this name is constituted once more by the letter \ the suffix 
on the word |3, with the letter n, suffix of plB 7 (the usual form, as in Jeremiah 2 : 21 ). This dou¬ 
ble allusion is to remind us that the mission of the true Messiah will be accomplished only 
'when God is recognized as King over all the earth.' 
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Ibn Jartach and Radak in Shorashim s.v. 
p~\U explain the term as referring to the 
choicest kind of grape vines, known in 
Arabic as srilc, while Ibn Ghayyat refers it to 
a choice vine that bears seedless grapes. 
Targum and Rashi to Isaiah 5:2 an d Jeremiah 
2:21 also interpret it as a choice vine. 

nhiD D73* Wlb ]"3 D35 - He 
will launder [lit. has laundered (this 
is known as "prophetic past tense" 
in which a future event is depicted 
as if it had already occurred)] his 
garment in wine and his robe in the 
blood of grapes. 

These phrases continue the 
hyperbole of the abundance of wine 
(Rashi). So productive will Judah's 
vineyards be that he will figurative¬ 
ly be able to use wine even for 
washing his garments. [Comp, the 
hyperbole in Job 29:6.] 

— Grapes will be so abundant 
that wine will figuratively run 
down the hillsides and garments 
will become soaked with wine 
(Ralbag). 

— This continues the poetic 
metaphor in the previous phrase: 
After treading the abundant vintage 
of grapes, his garments will be 
stained. Comp. Isaiah 63:2: Why is 
your clothing red , and your gar¬ 
ment like one who treads in a 
winepress? He will then have to 
wash them of the wine (Rashbam). 

Onkelos interpretively renders: 
His garments wall be of fine purple, 
as though washed in wine. 

Following the prophetic inter¬ 
pretation of this verse as alluding to 


the Messianic Era, Sforno per¬ 
ceives this verse as depicting how 
the Messiah will figuratively wash 
his garment in the blood of his 
enemies. 

— The Messiah will do battle with 
those who oppose him, and 
slaughter those who come to attack 
him. The mountains will run red 
with the blood of the dead, and the 
uniforms of the Messiah's troops 
will be drenched as if soaked in red 
wine (Zohar; Targum Y onasan). ll] 

Comp. Lekach Tov: This alludes 
to the retribution which the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, will bring on 
Edom [i.e. Rome; a reference to the 
Fourth Kingdom under whom Israel 
will be in Exile prior to the Mes¬ 
sianic redemption], as it says (Isaiah 
63:1): Who is this coming from 
Edom in crimsoned garments from 
Bozrah? ... Why is your clothing so 
red, your garments like his who 
treads grapes? ... / trod them down 
in My anger ... their life-blood be¬ 
spattered My garments and all My 
clothing was stained, for I had plan¬ 
ned a day of vengeance, and My 
year of redemption arrived. 

In accordance with the Messianic 
allusions in this verse, the Talmud 
[Berachos 57a] records that he who 
sees a vine stem in a dream may 
look forward to the Messiah. 

The translation of ntno [=inio] as robe 
follows Rashi who explains that it refers to a 
kind of garment; this is the only place the 
term appears throughout Scripture. 

Rashi writes further that Onkelos renders 


1. However, R' Bachya notes that in Judah's blessing one finds every letter of the aleph beth 
except for the letter zayirt. The word zayin means weapon, and the absence of this letter in¬ 
dicates that the the Judaic kingdom will win its ultimate victory not with weapons, or through 
natural means, but by the merit of the Word of God. This is further indicated by Judah's name 
n^irv, which contains the Four-Letter Name of God, indicating that the foundation of Judah's 
reign is in compliance with the will of God, not physical force or weaponry. 
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49 He will launder his garments in wine 
12 and his robe in the blood of grapes. 

12 Red-eyed from wine, 

and white-toothed from milk. 


the term as colored garments, basing himself 
on the fact that such garments are worn to al¬ 
lure and entice , from the root mo, as in the 
word mpJ?, one who entices to idolatry. 
Comp, this interpretation of the root in 
Kesubos lllb. 

R' Shmuel ben Chofni Caon [whose opi¬ 
nion is cited anonymously by Ibn Ezra] sug¬ 
gests that the definition of garment intimates 
that the word mo is an elliptic form of the 
word for garment, mop. 

nhIO is synonymous with into. That it is 
spelled with a n [the numerical equivalent of 
which is 5] alludes to the five garments 
which Judah wore [see Bereishis Rabbah 
93:7] (Midrash cited in Torah comm, of R' 
Yitzchak of Vienna). [See Zohar cited in 
footnote.] 

i2. dwpV’ r:» D’rv 

sbnn — Red-eyed from wine, and 
white-toothed from milk. 

This verse continues the meta¬ 
phor of the abundant vintage and 
grazing land in Judah's region: 

— There will be redness of eyes 
from the abundance of wine and 
there will be whiteness of teeth 
from the abundance of milk. The 
expression 'redness of eyes' is as¬ 
sociated with the drinking of wine 
because one who drinks wine gets 
red eyes. [The n of ]”» is not the 
comparative prefix meaning redder- 
eyed than wine, but indicates red¬ 
eyed from wine.] That milk will be 
abundant is proof that Judah will 
have sufficient pasture land to sup¬ 
port large flocks (Rashi). 

Rashi continues that OnJceios in¬ 


terprets the verse figuratively in two 
ways: (a) His mountains ['eyes' 
metaphorically referring to lofty moun¬ 
tains from which one can gaze from 
afar] red with wine, (b) his fountains 
(taking mj'y in the sense of well- 
spring ] i.e., his winepress and vats 
flowing with wine; his valleys [D7JW; see 
Rashi to Exod. 14:2] white with grain 
and with flocks of sheep : 111 

Radak interprets as appearance 
[comp. Rashi to Exod. 10:5]: His ap¬ 
pearance will be ruddy from wine. The 
entire verse is a hyperbole. 

R' Saadia Gaon also renders D’J’y as 
appearance, but perceives the D of py? 
as comparative. He accordingly renders: 
Ruddier [more robust; sparkling] in ap¬ 
pearance than wine, and teeth whiter 
than milk. 

— I.e., he is a man of regal appearance 
and suitable for royalty, as it says of 
David [/ Samuel 16:12]: Now he was 
ruddy, with fine eyes and good looking 
(B’chor Shor). 

— The generation of the Messiah will 
be brilliant, glowing with vitality — 
with sparkling eyes and physical vigor, 
and teeth whiter than milk (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

The translation of ’b’bpn as denoting 
redness follows Rashi who cites the 
similar word nib’b^n in Proverbs 23:29. 

[Apparently Rashi interprets the word as 
an adjectivial noun in the construct form, 
synonymous with b’bpi}, the suffix ’ being 
superfluous like the ' in the words nph and 
in v. 11 above.] 

The root is ban, red. The double b 
emphasizes the intensity of the redness 
(Yohel Or). 


1. The Sages in Kesubo9 lllb perceive the homiletical inference of this passage to refer to 
Israel's plea for God's graciousness. Israel says: A friendly look in God's eyes' [an 
anthropomorphic expression denoting God's beneficence) is more pleasant than wine, and His 
'smile' is more pleasant than milk. 

R' Yochanan said, 'The person who ''makes his teeth white” [by smiling affectionately] to 
his friend is better than one who gives him milk to drink. Do not read pbi, and 

teeth white from milk, but ab 1 ? 53 flabl, [showing] the whiteness of teeth [is better] than 
milk. 
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Ramban also cites the word in 
Proverbs. He suggests, however, that 
contextually ib’ban, has the same mean¬ 
ing as ib’brD, paint, the letters 3n and 
ri3 being transposed. Thus, he renders: 
His eyes shall be as though rouged with 
wine. 

13. Zebulun. 

Having given a glimpse of the 
Messianic era and finding in Judah 
a fitting leader of the future house 
of Jewry, the Patriarch turns to his 
other children. He bestows his 
blessings, assigning to each ac¬ 
cording to his particular aptitudes 
his role in the harmony of the 
twelve tribes (Abarbanel). 

Until this point, the Patriarch 
mentioned the children in the order 
of their birth. Now, although Dan, 
Naftali, and Gad were next in 
seniority, Jacob skipped to Issachar 
and Zebulun because they were 
sons of Leah, like the four oldest. 
He wished to conclude them as a 
unit before continuing with the 
sons of the maidservants (Moshav 
Zekeinim). 

Zebulun precedes Issachar. 

Issachar was older than Zebulun, 
yet Jacob gave the latter preced¬ 
ence, because [as Rashi notes 
below], Zebulun engaged in com¬ 
merce, and supported Issachar who 
studied Torah. Issachar's Torah- 
learning was made possible by 
Zebulun, "and Zebulun was 
therefore accorded honor as if he 
were the elder, and blessed first 
(Tanchuma; cf. Ibn Ezra). 

D'O! t]inb ]btt| - Zebulun shall 
settle [dwell] by the seashore. 

I.e., his territory shall be by the 
border' of the sea. The term c]lnb 
[lit. to the border (i.e. shore)] is syn¬ 


onymous with cyin by, upon [or by] 
the border (Rashi). 

And so it was when the land of 
Canaan was later divided among the 
tribes, Zebulun's territory was 
between the Sea of Kineret and the 
Mediterranean (Akeidas Y itzchak). 

Zebulun's exact territory is 
delineated in Joshua 19:10ff. See 
comm, to ArtScroll ed. 

The Talmud [Megillah 6a] records 
that Zebulun complained to the Holy 
One, Blessed is He, that his territory 
consisting of seashore and hills was in¬ 
ferior to the fertile fields of his brothers. 
Therefore God reassured him with the 
knowledge that in his waters will be 
found the chilazon [a much sought- 
after small, rare fish from which the 
purple t'cheles dye for the fzifzis was 
extracted], and the popular fan's [Rashi: 
tunny fish]; 'and furthermore, Zebulun 
was assured that from his sands would 
be made the colorless glass [which was a 
source of wealth in ancient times]. 

Zebulun was thus blessed that he 
would live near seaports and engage in 
transporting his merchandise by ships 
to distant seaports where he would sell 
it at great profit. 

rV’iK t]1nb Kirn - And he shall be at 
the ships' harbor [lit. shore]. 

I.e., [since his territory will bor¬ 
der the seashore] he [i.e., Zebulun] 
will constantly be at the port, where 
the ships bring merchandise. Moses 
alluded to the Issachar-Zebulun 
partnership when he said [Deut. 
33:18]: Rejoice Zebulun in your go¬ 
ing out, and Issachar in your tents. 
Zebulun went forth to trade, while 
Issachar studied Torah in the tents 
(Rashi from Tanchuma; see Rashi 
to trbriN 25:27). 

— Accordingly, Zebulun was ac¬ 
corded priority over Issachar who 
was older because ntyyjjrt bl“t$ 
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13 He shall be at the ships' harbor , 

and his last border will reach Zidon. 


ntylyn ini', one who motivates 
others to accomplish is greater than 
one who accomplishes (Tanchuma; 
Mizrachi).w 

Nachalas Yitzchak perceives 
Zebulun's territory rather than 
Zebulun himself to be the subject of 
this phrase. He renders: Zebulun 
shall settle by the seashore, and it — 
i.e., his territory — shall become a 
haven for ships, with its extreme 
province at Zidon. 

infill — And his last 
border [lit. flank; thigh] will reach 
[lit. is upon ] Zidon. 

I.e., it will extend close to Zidon 
(Rashi). 

Zidon was famed for its com¬ 
merce. Cf. Isaiah 23:2 (Rashbam). 

Zidon [now Saida] was a city 
between Tyre and Beirut, bordering 
the Mediterranean. It was the 
northwest boundary of Canaan, 
(free above 10:19) At one time it was 
apparently the dominant Phoeni¬ 
cian city, but its hegemony later 
passed over to Tyre. 

Since the well-known Zidon was ac¬ 
tually in Asher's territory the Sages in 
the Midrash variously identify the 
Zidon in this verse with other lesser- 
known cities by similar names. 

The Vilna Gaon maintains, however, 
that the Zidon in Asher's territory is 
referred to. In his comm, to Joshua 


19:14, he explains that the implication 
of our verse is that Zebulun's territory 
bisected that of Asher to the north of 
him, and he had a land corridor, in the 
shape of a thigh-bone as it were, hug¬ 
ging the Mediterranean coast and ex¬ 
tending to Zidon. 

According to Y afeh Toar the implica¬ 
tion is that Zebulun's extreme border 
will be near Zidon. However, Zidon 
itself will be in Asher's portion. 

The translation of [lit. flank; 

hind part] as last border follows 
Rashi who explains that in this context 
the term denotes end, as in Exod. 26:22 
ftlppn 1 n37?bi, and for the ends of the 
Tabernacle. Thus Rashi avoids the pos¬ 
sible misinterpretation that flank in the 
literal sense refers physically to 
Zebulun's body (Devek Tov). 

The term is derived from the root 
hindmost part, extremity, not 
from the cognate root thigh (Ibn 
Caspi). 

Kli Y akar suggests that thigh con¬ 
notes commerce which supports a 
person as a thigh supports the torso; he 
renders: his commerce will extend to 
Zidon. 

14. Issachar. 

[The Patriarch proceeds to bless the 
last of Leah's sons, Issachar. Although 
the simile of strong-boned donkey and 
the references to land seem to denote an 
allusion to agricultural pursuit — a view 
indeed expressed by one Sage in the 
Midrash and followed by several com¬ 
mentators — Rashi favors the traditional 


X. Sforno elaborates: Jacob gave Zebulun the merchant precedence over Issachar the scholar 
and Moses did the same in his blessing (Deut. 33:16). It is impossible to engage in Torah study 
unless one first has his material necessities, as the Sages said, Tf there is no flour there is no 
Torah.' Wheneve someone assists his friend by providing his needs so that he can study 
Torah as Zebuiun did, the service of God performed through the efforts of the scholar will be 
attributed to both of them. This is why the Torah instructed Israel to give gifts to Kohanim 
and Levites, so that the entire nation could have a share in those who uphold the Torah — for 
the Kohanim and Levites have the responsibility to study and teach Torah. Thereby all jews 
will earn a share of the World to Come, as it is taught. All Israel has a share in the World to 
Come. 
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Rabbinic interpretation that Jacob's 
blessing reflects Issachar's spiritual role 
as bearer of the yoke of Torah and 
cultivator of the spiritual treasures of 
the People. As noted above, Issachar 
devoted his time to Torah study and 
was supported by his brother Zebulun. 
Moses, too, alluded to this in his bless¬ 
ing (Deut. 33:28): Rejoice, Zebulun, in 
your going out (i.e. in your commerce), 
and Issachar in your tents (i.e. in your 
pursuit of Torah-study). 

[A Biblical reference to Issachar's 
later emergence in a major role in the 
spiritual life of the People occurs in / 
Chron. 12:32 where the descendants of 
Issachar are described as understanding 
the times to know what Israel must do; 
their leaders numbered two hundred, 
and all their brothers were at their 
pronouncement. The Midrash ( Beret - 
shis Rabbah §72:5) expounds this verse: 

Understanding the times — means 
that the scholars of Issachar had either 
an understanding of the seasons or of 
the science of intercalation (i.e. the ad¬ 
ding of a month during lunar leap 
years]; 

their leaders numbered two hundred 
— denotes that the tribe of Issachar 
produced two hundred heads of the 
Sanhedrin; 

all their brothers were at their 
pronouncement — means that Issachar's 
rulings were accepted as authoritative, 
the other tribes agreed to the halachah 
as pronounced by Issachar and he in¬ 
structed them as though his words were 
a halachah given to Moses at Sinai. 

[The esteem in which the tribe of Is¬ 
sachar was held for its proficiency in 
Torah, according to the Midrash, is 
further demonstated by the fact that 


although Issachar was Jacob's ninth 
son, his tribal prince was the second to 
bring an offering for the dedication of 
the altar ( Num . 7:18-23). Esther Rab¬ 
bah 4 records that the wise men con¬ 
sulted by Ahasuerus (Esther 1:13] were 
people of Issachar. 

(Furthermore, the greatness of Is¬ 
sachar in matters of Torah law was so 
profound that the Talmudic Sage Rava 
(in Yoma 26a) declared that there was 
not to be found a rabbinic scholar who 
decided halachic matters who was not a 
descendant of Levi or Issachar. (The in¬ 
tent, according to Y afeh Toar, is that 
though the tribe of Judah was 
numerically predominant in the San¬ 
hedrin in Jerusalem, the members of 
Levi and Issachar were the most promi¬ 
nent in interpreting individual ques¬ 
tions of halachah for their brethren). 

[Jacob's allusions to the land are 
perceived in the Midrash and Zohar to 
refer to the Torah of which it says: The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth 
(Job 11:9). Following a more literal in¬ 
terpretation of the allusion to land, 
however, some views in the Midrash 
and commentators infer from our verse 
that at least some people from Issachar 
worked the land in addition to their 
Torah study — a combination of Torah 
being combined with a wordly pursuit 
(see Avos 2:2). These various views will 
be synthesized in the commentary that 
follows.) 

“Itoq — Issachar is a 

strong-boned donkey. 

Like a sturdy donkey capable of 
bearing a heavy load, Issachar can 
bear the heavy burden of Torah 
study (Rashi from TanchumaJM 121 


1. As noted in the comm, to 30:16, the Sages [Niddah 31a and Midrash to our verse] perceive 
another implication of this passage to be: As for Issachar, a donkey was instrumental (as if 
vowelized nn|, caused ]. The reference is to the episode in chapt. 30 when Rachel gave Leah the 
right to spend the evening with Jacob in exchange for the dudaim. When Jacob rode home 
from the field, Leah knew of his arrival only because his donkey brayed loudly and headed 
toward her tent where she intercepted him and told him of her arrangement with Rachel. As a 
result of this encounter, Jacob spent that night with Leah, and Issachar was conceived. 
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14 he rests between the boundaries. 


is an Ar^ipaic term meaning bone, 
hence the connotation of strong-boned, 
sturdy (Ibn Caspi). 

The phrase is elliptic and should be under¬ 
stood as if it read Dnj byj HB0 (Mizrachi). 

R ' Hirsch distinguishes between the terms 
Dij and oyy. He explains the latter to mean 
bone in general, the of our verse means 
limb and joint, the bones that perform the 
moving, working function of a lever. 

p’»nsifmn i'a — He rests [lit. 
crouches ] between the boundaries. 

— Like a donkey roaming day and 
night that cannot rest in its stable, 
but has to lie down on the road 
between the boundaries of the cities 
to which it carries merchandise 
(Rashi). 

The allusion is to the Torah Sages 
who toil day and night in their 
studies and know no formal rest, 
but are spiritually tranquil (Shaarei 
Aharon). 

The Sages in the Midrash interpret 
this as a poetic description of the disci¬ 
ples who sit on the ground before the 
Sages, imbibing Torah-learning. 

Sforno translates as dual 

burdens and interprets the reference 
to the strong-boned donkey which 
takes its rest 'between its packs/ 
i.e., while its burden and saddlebags 
are still upon it. Similarly, Issachar 


will toil restlessly, simultaneously 
bearing the burdens of Torah study, 
an occupation, and communal serv¬ 
ice, as befits a wise man who is well- 
rounded in intellect and character. 

The above views follow the familiar 
Rabbinic interpretation, whereby the 
tribe of Issachar — supported by 
Zebulun — was noted for its role as 
Torah scholar and cultivator of the 
spiritual treasures of the nation [see 
below]. There are views in the Midrash 
— followed by many commentators who 
stress the simple sense of Scripture — 
that our passage implies that Issachar 
spent at least some of his time working 
the land. As R' Hirsch notes [see foot¬ 
note next verse], Issachar's study of 
Torah — his primary goal — was com¬ 
bined in a worldly pursuit. 

B'chor Shor [similarly, Rashbam ], 
following this 'literal' sense, interprets 
our verse and contrasts the 'strong- 
boned' Issachar — who was physically 
endowed for agricultural work — with 
Zebulun who engaged in maritime 
trade. The metaphor reflects how Is¬ 
sachar, the farmer, would spend even 
his leisure time between the boundaries 
of his properties, guarding his fields. 

— Between city boundaries tilling his 
fields (Rashbam). 

Or, according to Abarbanel: between 
the furrows of the soil, tilling it. 


2 . When Moses blessed Zebulun and Issachar he added [Deut. 33:10]: "»n D’BV# they 

shall call people to the Mountain. 

Rashi, based on the Midrash, explains the phrase in these terms: To trade with Zebulun, 
merchants from many parts of the world will come into his territory while he remains at the 
border. Then they will say, 'having come this far, let us continue to Jerusalem [i.e., the Temple 
Mount] to see how the God of Israel is worshipped, and what He has done.' When they will 
see all Jewry worshipping one God and following the same kashrulh laws — unlike heathen 
nations, each of which worships a different diety — they will be inspired to say, 'There is no 
people as pure as this,' and they will become converts there, as it is written [ibid.]: trtar d\j/ 
p"t¥ TO1, there they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness. 

According to R' Acha in the Midrash, the conversion of these foreigners will be a direct 
result of their admiration for the tribe of Issachar, which prospered though it devoted itself to 
the spiritual life of Torah. Accordingly, the intimation of onj itarj is that Issachar is a 

donkey for 'gerim,' proselytes [i.e. in the sense that, like a donkey delivering his load, Issachar 
is a proselyte-bearing donkey, bringing them to Judaism. (Gerim in this Midrashic context is a 
play on words of the Hebrew verb garem.)] 
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15. aiu *»3 nmn to?] — [And] he 
sou) tranquility that it was good. 

He realized that his territory was 
a blessed land. [The word nflin, (lit. 
rest) alludes to the land where he 
found tranquility; comp, the con¬ 
notation of the term nmB as land in 
Deuf. 12:9 nbnjrrbto nmran Sk, to 
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the 'tranquility' and to the in¬ 
heritance (Rashbam)] (Rashi; 
Onkelos). 

He saw that the tranquility of liv¬ 
ing on his land was better than 
travel to far-off places (Rashbam). 

[This verse — like the others in 
this chapter — is phrased in the 
'prophetic past' tense, which de¬ 
picts the future as if it had already 
occurred.] 

According to the Midrash, tranquility 
is an allusion to Torah doctrine, which 
is also described as 310, good [Prov. 
4:2], [See Radak below.] 

rnjy} yiKJvnto - And the land 
that it was pleasant. 

— I.e., suitable for bearing fruit 
(Rashi; Onkelos). 

According to the Midrash, land al¬ 
ludes to Torah 'whose ways are ways of 
Dyi, pleasantness' [Prov. 4:3], and 
'whose measure is longer than the earth' 
[Job 11:9]. 

In an alternate rendering, Radak cites 
a Rabbinic interpretation, writing: The 
passage he saw tranquility that it was 
good and the land that it was pleasant is 
a metaphor depicting how Issachar's 
Torah will be pleasant and fulfilling, 
and his toil in Torah will be his repose; 
therefore he bent his shoulder to bear 
the toil of Torah and wisdom. 

1 njvJ u — Yet [lit. and] he 
bent his shoulder [i.e., devoted his 
essence] to bear. 
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— The burden of Torah (Rashi; 
Midrash; Targum Yonasan). 

The translation of the conjunc¬ 
tive 1 as yet follows the interpreta¬ 
tion of Rashi as understood by R' 
Munk and other commentators: 
Though Issachar perceived that his 
territory was blessed, etc., he had 
little interest in material wealth. 
Instead, he bent his shoulder to bear 
the burden of Torah, and he became 
a servant of the Jewish people, ac¬ 
cepting the burden of deciding the 
rulings of the Torah for them and 
answering their questions. In other 
words, he became their 'spiritual 
servant,' as it were. 

B'chor Shor, Rashbam and 
others: When he saw that tran¬ 
quility — of remaining at home and 
working the land instead of travel¬ 
ing afar and engaging in maritime 
trade — was good, and that the land 
was pleasant, and able to provide 
his needs without the toil of com¬ 
merce, he bent his shoulder to the 
burden of cultivating the land [or 
according to Rashbam: to bear the 
burden of kings (i.e. paying a por¬ 
tion of his crops as tax)]. 

Similarly, according to one Sage 
in the Midrash, the implication is 
that he bent his shoulder to bear — 
the burden of Eretz YIsrael. That is, 
he set himself to the labor required 
by the land. 

In a different sense, within the 
expression he bent his shoulder to 
bear is the implication that he 
humbled himself. We derive from 
this that every Torah scholar should 
have the trait of humility (R' 
Bachya). 
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15 and the land that it was pleasant, 

yet he bent his shoulder to bear 

qnd he became an indentured laborer . 


“Qiroijb ’rp] — And he became an 
indentured laborer. 

[In the spiritual sense: as a result 
of Issachar's bearing the burden of 
Torah] he, in effect, became — to all 
his Israelite brothers — like an in¬ 
dentured worker, totally dedicated 
to his role of rendering decisions in 
matters of Torah and teaching the 
regulations concerning the fixing of 
the leap-years [inia^y ’Tip]. This 
point is specifically mentioned in I 
Chron. 12:32: The children of Is- 
sachar who knew the under¬ 
standing of times, to know what 
Israel must do [in observing the 
seasons (Radak ad loc.)]; their 
leaders numbered two hundred — 
Issachar provided two hundred 
heads of Sanhedrin — and all their 
brothers followed their pronounce¬ 
ment [i.e. their halachic rulings 
were accepted as authoritative] 
(Rashi from Midrash). 

As mentioned in the introduction to 
v. 14, the tribe of Zebulun later played 
such a prominent role in the intellectual 
and religious life of the people that the 
Talmud [Yoma 26a] observes that there 
was hardly a decisor of halachic matters 
who was not from Levi or Issachar, 

The sense of the idiomatic phrase njV'DJpb 
is to be interpreted as if it read opb 13 V or 
nn^VDTpb, lit. laborer for tribute or tributary 
of labor, the sense being that the laborer in 
question had become obligated to perform 
work for the community. The term Dip has 
the familiar connotation of a monetary tax, 
but here [especially since it is qualified by 
13 V, laborer ) it contextually refers to taxation 
paid by labor and physical task. According to 
the Rabbinic exegesis cited by Rashi, it refers 
to Issachar's service to the nation. Comp. Ex¬ 
odus 1:11 where mpn nip lit. taskmasters 
refers to those whose job it was fo afflict 


them with their burdens [ibid.], and l Kings 
5:27 where King Solomon is recorded as hav¬ 
ing raised a Dp [levy; tribute] where the 
tribute consisted of thirty thousand laborers 
(R‘ David Feinstein). 

Thus, in the figurative sense, as in¬ 
terpreted by Rashi, the obligatory burden 
was in their round-the-clock role as halachic 
poskim [decisors] to their brethren. 

Although Rashi agreed with 
Onkelos' interpretation of the begin¬ 
ning of this verse, he notes that 
Onkelos' interpretation of this part dif¬ 
fers. 

Onkelos renders, and he bowed his 
shoulder to bear — i.e., to bear wars and 
conquer regions, for the tribe of Is¬ 
sachar dwelled near the border; and he 

— i.e., the enemy conquered by Issachar 

— became a laboring payer of tribute. 

Many commentators maintain, to the 
contrary, that Issachar avoided military 
combat. Ibn Ezra writes that [although 
we find that during the time of the early 
Judges Issachar produced valiant war¬ 
riors whom Deborah praised in Judges 
5:15 (Yohel Or)], the tribe of Issachar 
appreciated the tranquility of agri¬ 
culture and deeply loved the land. They 
preferred to pay levies to the King of 
Israel rather than furnish soldiers 
[similarly Radak in his primary in¬ 
terpretation), or to pay a levy to foreign 
nations so they would not attack them, 
becoming in effect tribute-paying vas¬ 
sals. 

Rashbam somewhat similarly in¬ 
terprets that Issachar paid the kings a 
tithe of their crops as royal tax. 

16. Dan. 

The Patriarch now turns to Dan 
since he was the oldest son of 
Bilhah, Rachel's maidservant 
(Abarbanel). 
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lisy p"P n — W *M avenge [lit. 
judge] his people. 

He will take vengeance for all his 
people from the Philistines. The 
prophetic allusion is to Dan's de¬ 
scendant, Samson [one of the 
Judges of Israel, who single- 
handedly fought the Philistines 
{Judges 13:24 - 16-31)3 (Rashi 
from Midrash). 

— This is in keeping with the in¬ 
terpretation that Jacob's blessings 
of the Tribes were allusions to 
prominent descendants of the 
Tribal Ancestors (Maharzu). 

Rashi explains that the word pin, 
familiarly interpreted judge, means 
avenge in this context. It has the same 
meaning in Deut. 32:36: lay T> ]’"P ’3, 
for HASHEM will avenge His people. 

Ramban interprets similarly, ex¬ 
plaining that the term ]'"P [judge] is 
used to denote the vengeance in¬ 
stead of the more exact term for 
vengeance. Dip’ [from rnppa, 
revenge], since Samson tne 
'avenger' bore the title of Judge, 
rather than King. 

The familiar term for revenge is 


njppj, but that term includes even 
cases where the vengeance is unlaw¬ 
ful. The term used in our verse, p"P, 
applies only to lawful vengeance 
(Be'er Y itzchak). 

Other early commentators — e.g. 
R' Shmuel ben Chofni, B'chor Shor, 
R' Meyuchas [also the Midrash ; see 
next verse] — interpret in the 
literal sense of judge and note that 
this is a reference to the Judge who 
will descend from Dan — Samson — 
and will actually judge the entire 
nation. [1] 

bfoten — The tribes of 

Israel [iuil/ be] united as one. 

The Hebrew idiomatically reads 
as one of the tribes of Israel. The 
translation follows Rashi's primary 
interpretation [as if the phrase read 
"tntca btoUn ’paip (Mizrachi)]. 
Alternatively, Rashi adds, one could 
interpret the verse to refer to the 
'unique one' ("llirnn) from among 
the tribes — a reference to David, a 
member of Judah [the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the tribes.] 121 

According to the latter interpreta- 


1 . In Pesachim 4a, the further intimation of the Patriarch's testament is that the Danites were 
a very litigious tribe — they would continually argue over money matters and go to the courts. 
"There was a certain man who would always say, 'Let us go to litigate.' It was inferred from 
this habit that he was a Danite, as the verse says Dan will judge his people 

**§ It is the custom from Rosh Chodesh Nissan until the twelfth of that month to read, at 
morning services, verses from the chapter of the Nesi'im, tribal Princes [Numbers chapt. 7) — 
a selection dealing with a different Nasi each day. 

Interestingly, the day of the week that the verses dealing with the Nasi of the tribe of Dan 
are read always coincides with the day of the ^eek on which the next Rosh Hashanah will fall. 
R' Shlomo Zalman [brother of R' Chaim of VoloEhin] once remarked homiletically that an al¬ 
lusion for this association occurs in our verse: Dan will judge his people — that is, on the day 
of the week that the portion of Dan is read, Cod will judge His Peop-e, i.e., Rosh Hashanah. 

2 . The Midrash observes: Had Dan not been linked with this outstanding tribe [Judah], Dan 
would not have produced the one judge that he did produce — Samson the son of Manoah. 

Sefer Chassidim ed. Mekitzei Nirdamim, p.18, records that implicit in the Patriarch's 
prophetic linkage of Dan with Judah, was that Chushim, Dan's only son, would join Judah to 
slay Esau and thus Dan avenged his people like the distinguished one among the tribes. 

In another Midrashic exegesis, 10*9 alludes to n^y bp mir, the Unique One of the uni¬ 
verse, the Holy One, Blessed is He. "R' Yochanan said, Samson judged Israel like the Unique 
One of the tribes of Israel. Just as God needs no help in battle, Samson, too, required no as¬ 
sistance but slew his enemies with only the jawbone of a donkey" [Judges 15:15]. 
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16-17 the tribes of Israel will be united as one. 

17 Dan will be a serpent on the highway, 

* • 

tion, the verse would mean: (Samson, open war against his enemies as did 


the noted descendant of) Dan will 
avenge his people like the 'unique one' 
of the tribes of Israel (i.e., like David, of 
the distinguished tribe of Judah, who 
would slay Goliath and cut off the 
foreskins of a hundred Philistines (/ 
Sam. 18:27 Be'er Mayim Chaim). 

Comp. Onkelos: "From the house of 
Dan there will be chosen and will arise a 
man in whose days his people shall be 
delivered and in whose years the tribes 
of Israel will have tranquility together." 
Targum Yonasan renders: " ... All the 
tribes of Israel will heed him together." 

Rashbam denies vigorously that in 
the literal sense of the passage the 
Patriarch would have focused his bless¬ 
ing on Samson — an individual who fell 
to the Philistines, was blinded by them, 
and died ignominiously together with 
them. Rather, he maintains that the 
prophetic reference is to the tribe of 
Dan who in the days of both Moses [see 
Num. 2:31; 10:25] and later Joshua [see 
Josh. 6:9] formed the rear-guard of the 
camps warding off the enemy and 
'Avenging attacks made on the strag- 
glers. 

Ibn Ezra maintains that the implica¬ 
tion is a Patriarchal assurance that: 
Although Dan was the son of a maid¬ 
servant, he would have his own stand¬ 
ard like the tribes of Israel who 
descended from the other wives, and 
moreover would be a ruler [during 
Samson's judgeship] over others. 
[Radak comments similarly.] 

17. T?T , ‘?¥ rrn: “ Dan will 
be a serpent on the highway. 

Following Rashi and Ramban, 
the words apply to Samson whose 
single-handed tactics in battle 
against the Philistines corresponded 
closely to Jacob's description. Ram¬ 
ban suggests that he is compared to 
a serpent because he did not wage 


the other judges and kings, but in¬ 
stead went out alone to strike 
against them, like the serpent that 
leaves his lair to attack travelers on 
the road and then recoils into its 
hiding place, or like the small spe¬ 
cies of serpent that is entirely 
imperceptible to travelers. Similar¬ 
ly, using guerilla tactics, Samson 
struck alone without an army, and 
then retired into hiding. 

According to Rashbam, as noted, 
the reference is to the tribe of Dan. 
[His was the northernmost tribe; 
the first one whom marauding in¬ 
vaders from the north would en¬ 
counter.] The blessing was that Dan 
be like a serpent on the way and kill 
the heathens. 

R' Hirsch observes that it does 
not say U/li} V}, Dan is a serpent, as 
it says Issachar is a strong-boned 
donkey, or Naftali is a hind. Rather, 
the characteristic with which Jacob 
blessed Dan is not an essential part 
of him. Rather it is a distasteful, un- 
Jewish characteristic that he will 
adapt of necessity and discard as 
soon as he can. Dan will not have 
the strength of Judah. Not having 
the force with which to repel 
enemies, Dan will resort to cunning, 
doing with clever tactics what he 
cannot do with brute force; like a 
treacherous snake biting a steed's 
hoof so that its rider will topple 
backward. But Jacob did not say 
]■}, Dan 'is' a serpent — rather 
... VP, Dan will be cunning when 
forced to defend the nation, but 
when the danger is over, he will 
revert to Israel-like honestly and 
wholesome conduct. 
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Primarily it is related to *JCU, as in Isaiah 
40:24 where it means hiss; blow. He com¬ 
ments further in 3:15 that, 'when a serpent 
comes to bite it blows with a kind of hissing 
sound.' 

According to Ramban, the term refers to a 
snake that bites [spU/’] at the heel. It derives 
from naw but its second root-letter is 
doubled in this form. [Radak in Shorashim 
interprets similarly.] Rambam goes on to cite 
Yerushalmi Terumos 8:3 that sh'fifon is a 
small specie of serpent that seems as thin as a 
hair, almost imperceptible to unsuspecting 
travelers. 

[R' Ersensfadf in his comm, to Ramban 
suggests that this serpent's thinness is al¬ 
luded to by the very diminutive p suffix of 
his name. Comp, such words as pOJfS] 

DlD" 1 5i?y — That bites a 

horse's heels. 

— Such being the manner of the 
serpent. The Torah thus continues 
the analogy comparing Samson 
with the serpent that bites the 
horse's heel (Rashi) ... 

[ Rashi makes this comment to emphasize 
that the subject of this phrase is the 
figurative serpent and not Dan himself.] 

Continuing Onfcefos: " ... He will 
weaken the horses and chariots and 
throw their riders backward." Targum 
Y onasan paraphrases:" ... that bites the 
horse on his heel, and the terrified horse 
throws his rider. In this way will 
Samson, son of Manoach, slay all the 
Philistine heroes, the horsemen and in¬ 
fantry; he will hamstring their horses 
and hurl their riders backwards." 

UnK innh bfc’i — So its rider falls 
backward. 

— The rider falls although the 
serpent had not even touched him 


directly. Similarly, Samson caused 
the death of many Philistines 
without touching them by breaking 
the two middle pillars of their tem¬ 
ple, causing the roof to collapse 
upon them [Judges 16:29] (Rashi). 

Ramban agrees, explaining that 
biting the horse's heel alludes to 
how Samson pushed down the twin 
pillars upon which the temple of the 
idol Dagan rested, and the three 
thousand people on the roof — fig¬ 
uratively, the rider falling back - 
ward — were killed. The simile 
depicts how a horse, when bitten, 
raises its head and forefeet, causing 
the rider to fall backward. 

Onkelos translates [serpent] by 
]>jmn nyra, like the serpent called 
churman, a* species whose bite is in¬ 
curable; it is [also called in Hebrew] 
’alysy, tzifoni. It is called a churman be¬ 
cause it renders everything devastated 
[cherem]. (Rashi). 

Comp. Targum Yonasan to Isaiah 11:8 
who renders as ’in. Cf. also 

Jeremiah 8:17: Behold I will send against you 
'tzifoni,' serpents which cannot be charmed, 
i.e. they are not responsive even to a charmer 
and cannot be warded off. 

rn'K-’by - A viper by the 

path.w 

This parallels the description of 
the deadly serpent in the previous 
stich: "... Moreover when the cir¬ 
cumstances warrant it, he will be 
like a viper who lurks by the path 
and venomously attacks the un¬ 
suspecting passersby" (Ibn Caspi). 

Cf. Onkelos: "A unique man will 


1 . In the Talmud [Sanhedrin 105a and Sotah 10a] shfifon is related to’Stf, haltingly [i.e., as if 
lame on one foot; cf. comm, to Numb. 23:3]. The double consonant is homiletically rendered 
as denoting double lameness and depicting a slithering movement, as if the word were an ad¬ 
jective, the phrase meaning: slithering along the path. 

Since this blessing is Talmudically interpreted as referring to Samson, the view is recorded 
that Samson — here compared with a slithering serpent — was lame in both feet, and had to 
'slither' along. [See Maharsha there.] 
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49 a viper by the path 

18 that bites a horse's heels 

so its rider falls backward. 

18 For your salvation do l long, HASHEM! 


arise from the house of Dan, whose 
terror will fall upon the peoples; 
one who will smite the Philistines 
with strength as does the serpent 
churmart [ = devoted to destruction 
(see Rashi above)]. Lurking by the 
way he will slay the mighty of the 
Philistine host ..." 

The translation of shfifon as viper is con¬ 
jectural. 

Rashi explains the term as meaning U/ 17 ) 
[serpent]. 'I am of the opinion/ mites Rashi, 
'that it is so called because it hisses [noshef] 
[when biting].' Cf. 3:15 apy upw/n nnio. 
Rashi, in his comm, to that verse, explains 
that the term [which in the context of 

that verse means: bite ] has several meanings. 

18. 'H ’rrip WVW'b - For Y our 
salvation do / long, HASHEM! 

[According to Rashi these words 
were not Jacob's prayer for himself. 
Rather with these words he was in¬ 
timating that Samson would one 
day utter a heartfelt plea to God for 
'salvation:] 

Jacob prophesied that Samson, 
blinded by the Philistines, would 
finally pray to God , 'Remember me, 
please, and strengthen me,please, 
only this once ..." (Rashi ).W 

[Thus, according to Rashi the first-person 
in this verse is a prophetic quote of Samson's 
prayer. R' Saadia Caon and R' flachya in¬ 
terpret similarly.] 


R' Bachya explains that even though 
Samson himself died together with the 
Philistines, his prayer was answered by Cod. 
He prayed that he be granted the strength to 
demolish the Temple and cause its collapse 
upon himself as well; he said oy ’typj ninn 
may / die together with the 
Philistines . 11 1 

According to Ramban, however, this 
is Jacob's own outburst of prayer to 
God: 

When Jacob foresaw that the salva¬ 
tion brought about by Samson would 
cease with the judge's capture and death, 
Jacob exclaimed, "For Your salva¬ 
tion do I hope, HASHEM — I do not rely 
on temporary salvation through a 'ser¬ 
pent' or a judge, but I await Y our salva¬ 
tion — which will be for all eternity!" 

Comp, the Midrash: Jacob prophet¬ 
ically saw Samson and thought that the 
Redemption would come in his days. 
But when he saw him dead he exclaimed 
'He, too, is dead! Then / wait for Y our 
salvation, HASHEM!' — It is not he who 
will herald the Redemption, but one 
who will descend from Gad — Elijah. 
[See footnote end of next verse.] 
Targum Y onasan interprets similarly. 

Da'as Zekeinim explains that when 
Jacob foresaw Samson's phenomenal 
power he said, 'Even though he is vic¬ 
toriously powerful it is wrong to revel 
in his strength' ... Jacob therefore 
emphasized that the real Source of 
strength is only the Almighty. The flow 
of the blessing, then, is: Dan will be a 


2 . R' Bachya writes that the Kabbalists find in this three-word prayer mystical combinations 
of letters that spell the Divine Name that provides salvation against enemies. This fact is al¬ 
luded to in the story of Samson, for Scripture says of him, he turned with strength 

[Judges 16:30]; the verse does not say Samson used inp, firs own strength, for the strength 
making his feat possible was granted him by God, in response to this invocation of the Name 
that provides help against enemies. 

In order to arrive at the combination of letters that yields this Name, the three words of this 
prayer must be recited in different orders. The common custoirt is to recite it in the Krias 
Shema before going to sleep as follows: ,5|nyiBfb 'n ’JVIj? ,'n ’rmp T|nymr»b 
'nMp ^nyitf 1 ? 'n. However, some infer ihat R' Bachya prefers a different order (see Chavel ed.), 
and Sh'lah requires six variations of the verse. 
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serpent, etc., but nevertheless, the real 
Victor is the Holy One, Blessed is He, as 
I acknowledge by stating. For Y our 
salvation do l hope, HASHEM. 

Rashbam interprets: I pray, Dan, that 
God grant you His salvation and 
strengthen you in the task of fighting 
the nations. He renders. That you be 
granted [ Divine ] salvation, [O Dan], do 
I pray to HASHEM. 

Ibn Ezra interprets similarly, that 
upon prophetically seeing his son as a 
serpent biting a horse's heel, he grew 
apprehensive that the 'serpent' would 
be in mortal danger that the rider would 
crush its head. Jacob therefore inter¬ 
jected, For your Godly salvation, O 
Dan, do l hope. The prayer 
n ’JVip either means: / have hoped that 
HASHEM will be your salvation, or: that 
HASHEM will save you. 111 

Ibn Ezra goes on to cite R' Yitzchak 
who postulates that when Jacob en¬ 
visioned his son Dan as a serpent 
[possibly intimating cunning wicked¬ 
ness] Jacob grew frightened and prayed 
that God save him [Jacob from evil 
descendants]. 

An interpretation has been advanced 
that at that moment Jacob's sickness 
grew sharply worse, so he prayed that 
God save him and grant him the 
strength to bless his other sons. Most 
commentators, however [see e.g. 
HaKsav V'HaKaballah; Y ohel Or], dis¬ 
miss this as being 'without rhyme or 
reason,' and as entirely conjectural and 
out of context with the Scriptural nar¬ 
rative, which does not even hint at such 
a possibility. Furthermore, a brief 
remission from sickness is not the con- 
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notation of the term nyiB/’, salvation, 
which has a more permanent, long 
lasting connotation. 

19. Gad. 

Jacob now blesses Gad, the eldest 
son of Leah's maidservant Zilpah 
(Abarbanel). 

UTiv ma "U — Gad will recruit a 

: : ▼ 

regiment [lit. a troop will troop 
from Gad. The Hebrew verbs g'dud 
y'gudenu were chosen for this con¬ 
text because they are plays on the 
name Gad]. 

I.e., the tribe of Gad will recruit 
regiments of troops from its 
citizens. The reference is to the time 
when the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan to conquer Eretz Y Israel 
Although the Gadites' territory was 
on the east of the Jordan, and they 
had no personal interest in the con¬ 
quest, they nobly sent armed troops 
across the Jordan to assist their 
brothers in waging war. The 
Gadites valiantly fought the 
Canaanite nations together with the 
other tribes and remained until the 
Land was conquered (Rashi; 
Mid rash). 

The translation of imi 1 as 1U), literally: 
shall troop forth, UO’n, from him, rather 
than in the reflexive: troops shall troop 
against him, follows Rashi who compares the 
verb form with in Jeremiah 10:20 

which means have gone forth from me [i.e., 
have left me] rather than have gone out 
toward me. [Cf. Rashi on inKbnn, Ezod. 
15:9). 


1 . R' Munk makes the incisive observation that Jacob had need to pray for the entire tribe of 
Dan, for it faced physical and spiritual dangers greater than that of the other tribes. Physical¬ 
ly, as the extreme northernmost tribe in Eretz Y Israel proper, Dan was more exposed to attack 
than any other tribe on the western side of the Jordan. Spiritually, there was even greater 
cause for foreboding. It seems that idolatry had a greater lure for Dan than for any other tribe; 
it became the haven of Michah's idol [Judges ch. 18], and it was the tribe that worshiped the 
golden calves set up by King Jeroboam in its territory [/ Kings 12:30). Jacob feared that the en¬ 
tire tribe would suffer the fate of its illustrious son, Samson, whose tragic fate was partly 
caused by his marriage to a Philistine woman. Knowing this prophetically, Jacob prayed for 
God's salvation for Dan. 
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49 19 yjad will recruit a regiment 

19 and it will retreat in its tracks. 


Rashi explains further — citing the gram¬ 
marian Menachem ben Seruk — that all of 
the words in this verse containing the letters 
u are to be classified under the cognate noun 
mi. The two-letter root is 11, but as is the 
rule with all such roots, the second root-letter 
is doubled when the word occurs as a noun; 
hence mi. Cf. i}/*iu^/Dni*q/ny; my/ 
■nit/r In the kal, future tense [as in our verse], 
the root letter is not doubled; hence: ill’; 
nr; on;. [Thus inn;=ni;, shall troop 
forth, lion, from him.] However, when the 
verb is reflexive or causative [which is not 
the case here according to Rashi } the second 
root letter is doubled: opnn'; miVJV; *nlv»; 
331B/0; mllJV. 

[For differing interpretations of 
this phrase by Ramban and others, 
see below.] 

apv "ir Kim — And it will retreat in 
its tracks (lit. it shall troop, heel]. 

Following Rashi: And after the 
conquest, Gad's regiment will 
return safely to their territory on 
the east of the Jordan apy, in its 
tracks, i.e. by the same roads and 
paths upon which they had initially 
traveled — and not one of the troops 
wilLbe missing. The expression apy 
[lit. heel] has the meaning of foot¬ 
paths; tracks; comp. Psalms 
128:20; Song of Songs 1:8. [Thus, 
the term apy in this context 
idiomatically means: shall retrace 
their footsteps .] 

Ramban is in apparent disagree¬ 
ment with Rashi's grammatical 
analysis of the word 1 J 71 JP [see 
above] and following the interpreta¬ 
tion in Yerushalmi Sotah 8:10, ex¬ 
plains the passage as follows: 11 
1371a’ mil. Gad: troops shall con¬ 
stantly raid him, apy mr Kim, but 
he [the word Kim, lit. and he being 
emphatic in this syntax] shall raid at 
their heel That is, since Gad had a 
large area east of the Jordan, his 
land would be surrounded by 


enemies and subject to constant at¬ 
tack by neighboring Ammon and 
Moab. Jacob praised the valor and 
courage of Gad, stating that the 
Gadites would not be dismayed by 
these invading troops but would 
follow the enemy in his tracks, pur¬ 
sue him, and be victorious over him 
'returning on the heel of those who 
tried to shame him.' The connota¬ 
tion is similar to Moses' later bless¬ 
ing [Deut. 33:20]: Blessed be He 
that enlarges Gad; he dwells like a 
lioness, i.e. he lurks like a lioness 
over the prey' of the foreign troops 
that always attempted to invade his 
enlarged territory. Gad would be 
undaunted by them, and would 
always be victorious * 

Ramban suggests further that this passage 
might be a prophetic allusion to the wars of 
the Ammonites against Jephtah the Gileadite 
[see Judges 11:33). Troops from Ammon 
would always raid Gilead, and the reference 
is to the occasion when Jephtah, after they 
refused his overtures of peace, won a 
smashing victory over them and their cities. 
Ramban explains that the conflict of Ammon 
with Gad was because the Gadites inherited 
all the cities of Gilead and half the cities of 
Ammon. [Gilead was a city of Gad. See 
Joshua 13:25.) Jacob prophetically alluded to 
this specific event in his testament to Gad 
since it was a great miracle, just as he alluded 
specifically to Samson's miraculous 
slaughter of the Philistines in his testament 
to Dan. 

Onkelos interprets apy as denoting 
wealth; substance (comp, apy in Deuf. 
7:5 which Ibn Ezra interprets as re¬ 
ward]. He renders our passage: From 
the house of Gad armed legions will go 
over the Jordan before their brothers in 
battle; and with much substance will 
they return to their land. 

According to Rashbam, the reference 
is to the war of Joshua when the Gadite 
troops would march in the forefront 
[see Josh. 6:9 and comp, there] as the 
Israelites went out to conquer the Land; 
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and on their victorious return from bat¬ 
tle, they would bring up the rear to de¬ 
fend against possible attacks from the 
defeated enemy. 

Sforno explains the implication to be: 
Gad shall go forward and attack [in con¬ 
trast with Dan who will use guerrilla 
tactics] and he will battle his enemies at 
the heel, that is, his enemies will flee 
from his superior forces. 

The Midrash interprets similarly, 
rendering UlllJ from nil meaning cut; 
destroy; despoil: Battalions shall come 
to despoil Gad, but Gad will cut them 
down at their heel, i.e. as they flee him. 
[R' Shmuel hen Chofni and Tur, 
similarly.] 

According to Ibn Ezra, Jacob was 
prophesying that a troop will pounce 
upon Gad but Gad will be victorious 
npy, in the end [the heel being so called 
because it is at the extremity of the body 
— i.e., he will have the final victory.] 
Ibn Ezra writes [that it is unknown to us 
exactly which event Jacob meant since] 
'we cannot know today all the tribula¬ 
tions that befell our ancestors.'* 11 

Another possible translation is: Good 
fortune will pursue Gad, and he will 
have good fortune in the end. See 30:10 
(Akeidah). 

20. Asher. 

Having blessed Gad, Zilpah's 
older son, Jacob now continues with 
her younger son. Daas Zekeinim 
[cited below] advances an explana¬ 
tion for the continuity between Gad 
and Asher in this connection. 


intlb — From Asher — 

his bread [will have] richness [lit. 

oil]. 

I.e., the food [referred to here, as 
is common in Scripture, as bread] 
that will come from [the territory 
of] Asher will be 'oily' in the sense 
that Asher's land will be so rich in 
olive groves that it will flow with oil 
like a fountain. Moses blessed 
Asher similarly [Deut. 33:24]: bitol 
lb:n 3, he shall dip his foot in 
oil. As we find related in the 
Talmud [Menachos 85b]: Once the 
people of Laodicia were in need of 
oil. Only at a city in Asher was their 
agent able to obtain the very large 
quantity they needed, after having 
failed at Jerusalem and other cities 
(Rashi). 

Rashi thus interprets the prefix n of 
[lit. from Asher] as denoting from 
the territory of Asher. Ibn Ezra in¬ 
terprets similarly, contrary to the view 
of R' Avraham ben HaRambam who 
suggests that the n is poetically super¬ 
fluous, much like the last 1 in a 

word which is synonymous with 
The sense according to the latter view is 
that our passage is constructed like v. 
19, the syntactical sense being: [As for] 
Asher: his food shall be rich. 

Rashbam explains that the Israelites 
used to dip their food in oil supplied 
from Asher [thus: from Asher: the oil 
for its (i.e. the Israelite nation's) food]. 

Rashi's interpretation of bread as a general 


1. The Sages in the Midrash perceive a Messianic allusion in this verse. As noted in the 
comm, to v. I 87 Jacob originally thought that Samson, a descendant of Dan, would herald the 
redemption of Israel. But when he prophetically saw him dead, he foresaw that the Redemp¬ 
tion would be heralded by a descendant of Gad — Elijah. 

Accordingly, the passage, but Gad ... will troop at the End [ 3 py, heel, referring to the End; 
see Ibn Ezra above], Midrashically refers to Elijah, a descendant of Gad, who in the End of 
Days will be the precursor of the Messiah, as it says [Malachi 3:23]: Behold I send you Elijah 
the prophet before the coming of the great and awesome day of Hashem. 

[Cf. also Bereishis Rabbah 71:9. Elijah hailed from Gilead (see / Kings 17:1), and as 
Ramban notes above, s.v. “U’ lOiri, Gilead is associated with Gad. There are differing 
Midrashic opinions on this matter, however. Some say Elijah was a Kohen and others say he 
was a Benjaminite.] 
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20 and he will provide kingly delicacies. 


term for food is consistent with his in¬ 
terpretation of the'Word in 31:54. 

Radak suggests that the prefix n, of 
Asher, might indicate that only a por¬ 
tion of Asher's territory would be rich. 
He further interprets that bread is a 
metaphor for soil, since it is the soil that 
yields bread. In general, however, the 
term embraces all food. 

According to Midrash TarrcIiMma, 
bread is a metaphor for women, the 
sense being that the women of Asher 
were beautiful. 

Daas Zekeinim followed by Tur in¬ 
terprets this verse as reverting to Gad: 
If Gad will be so involved in military 
pursuits, when will he have the time to 
cultivate his own Land? The answer 
given is: From Asher shall his [Gad's] 
food be rich, and he [i.e. Asher] will 
provide him [i.e. Gad] with royal dain¬ 
ties. Included in this verse, then, is 
Asher's blessing as well, since by 
implication he learns that his territory 
will be fertile and abundant. 

After saying that Dan and Gad will defend 
Israel against external foes, Jacob turned to 
two tribes, Asher and Naftali, who would ad¬ 
vance the nation's internal prosperity. Asher 
would provide choice food; apparently his 
soil was better suited to growing luxuries 
than ordinary necessities (Daas Zekeinim). 

According to Chizkuni, since Jacob 
did not really bless Gad, he now blessed 
his territory by implication: More than 
[this being the meaning of the prefix n] 
Asher's shall his, that is. Gad's, bread be 
rich, for his territory shall be fertile. 
This does not imply, however, that 
Asher's own territory would be in any 
way deficient, since he — Asher — too, 
shall provide royal dainties, but never¬ 
theless, Gad's territory shall be 
superior. 

Ibn Ezra observes that our verse uses onb 

M r— 

as a feminine noun as it is modified by a 
feminine adjective, npjtp. In other places, 
however, the word occurs as a masculine 
noun. He concludes therefore, that orjb is 
among those words, such as and nn, 
which can occur either in the masculine or 
feminine forms. 


•nbn Tiyn in’ Kim — And he will 
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provide [lit. give ] kingly delicacies. 

His rich produce will be worthy 
of royal tables and will be sought by 
kings (Radak; R' Meyuchas). 

The term pip? is thus derived 
from py, pleasure; when applied to 
food it means delicacy. 

Rashbam interprets pyn from 
py as emollient; ointment. Comp, 
npy, delicate skin, in 10:12. The 
meaning here is: And he will pro¬ 
vide royal emollients. That is, kings 
will use his oil to make softening 
ointments for their skin. The 
Talmud [Menachos 06a] speaks 
of anfakinon, which is the oil of 
not-yet-ripe olives. It was used for 
smearing as it removes hair and 
softens the skin. 

Following Tanchuma that 'bread' 
is a metaphor for women [see 
comm, to 39:6, ' Except for the 
bread], the intimation here is that 
the kings of Israel would take their 
queens from the tribe of Asher. 
Furthermore, the Midrash notes, 
whenever the kings were angry at 
the Asherites, they forgave them for 
the sake of these queens. 

Midrash Rabbah, homiletically 
reading the unvowelized word mniy 
[rich; oily] as if it were also 
vowelized eight, interprets: 

His land shall be rich, his bread shall 
be rich, and he shall be the ancestor 
of those who wear eight garments 
[for his tribe will provide wives for 
High Priests, who, in the course of 
their service, wore eight vestments]. 

There is a further view in the 
Midrash that the blessing alludes to 
the capacity of Asher's soil to yield 
fine oil and that his tribe would fur¬ 
nish the sacred olive oil for the 
Temple. 
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21. Naftali. 

Having blessed Zilpah's son, 
Jacob now reverts to bless Bilhah's 
younger son, and thus conclude the 
sons of the maidservants. 

nnbu/ ’bnpj — Naftali is a hind 
let loose. 

Rashi offers three interpretations 
based on different Midrashim: 

□ 1. This is a figurative refer¬ 
ence to Naftali's territory, specific¬ 
ally to the Plain of Gennesar [a dis¬ 
trict near the Sea of Kinnereth, 
which, as noted in Joshua 19:25, 
was located in Naftali's district; see 
Onkelos to Deut. 3:17 who renders 
Kinnereth as Gennesar ] where the 
crops ripen swiftly, like a running 
hind. The expression hind let loose 
means let loose to run free. 

The metaphor of hind nnibt$/, sent forth, 
refers to a hind that had been captured and 
was then released, so that it runs all the faster 
to escape (Daas Zekeirtim). 

□ 2. This alludes to the war 
against Sisera [during the time of 
Deborah the prophetess, a des¬ 
cendant of Naftali, when Barak 
from Kadesh-Naftali led Israelite 
forces in a war against the 
Canaanite forces led by their 
general, Sisera (Judges 4///J. The 
valiant and swift warriors of Naftali 
played a leading role in this battle. 
Scripture ibid, relates that Deborah 
told Barak, Take with you ten thou¬ 
sand men of the tribe of Naftali, and 
they deployed there most swiftly. 
The term n^, in the sense of run 
quickly is used there describing the 


incident [ibid. 5:15]. [Rashbam 
renders somewhat similarly that the 
reference is to the warriors of Naf¬ 
tali who were nimble as hinds.] 

The Midrash records that while 
other tribes were compared to 
animals [see Sotah lib], only Naf¬ 
tali is compared to a female animal, 
an n^K, hind. This was to allude to 
his female descendant, the pro¬ 
phetess Deborah. 

□ 3. It is a reference to the 
Talmudic tradition that on the day 
Jacob was buried, Naftali's swift¬ 
ness afoot was instrumental in es¬ 
tablishing the Patriarch's right to 
burial in the family sepulchre (see 
below). 

As related in the Talmud [Sotah 13a], 
when Jacob's sons desired to bury him 
in the Cave of Machpelah, Esau [ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash 98:17 and Pirkei 
d'Rabbi Eliezer 9, the Hittites] tried to 
stop them claiming that he, as firstborn 
had the right to burial in the cave. Esau 
challenged, 'Produce your deed of title 
to this cave.' 

'It is in Egypt/ they replied. 

'Who shall go for it?' they pondered. 
— 'Naftali, who is swift as a hind.' And 
they dispatched Naftali who brought it 
back swiftly like a hind let loose. 

R' Hirsch observes that if hind could 
be used as messengers, one could be 
sure that they would carry out their 
missions swiftly. Accordingly, Jacob's 
implication was that Naftali, although 
he does not do things on his own in¬ 
itiative, can be trusted to execute swiftly 
whatever has been entrusted to him by 
those responsible for the benefit of the 
community/ 11 


1. Ancient rulers used to send hinds as message-bearers [much in the manner that homing 
pigeons were used for this task]. Hinds born in one country would be brought to another. 
When the king of the latter country wished to dispatch a message to the king of the former 
country, he would select a hind from there, attach a message to its horns, and release it to run 
quickly to its original habitat where the king would receive the message. The phrase who 
delivers beautiful sayings [u. 21] alludes to this mission of the swift hind. 

This practice is mentioned in Y erushalmi Shevi'is 9:2, where an incident is recorded that a 
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Abarbanel — eonsistent with his in¬ 
terpretation that in his blessings to each 
of the tribes Jacob was insinuating why 
none of the tribes were suitable for 
royalty except Judah — explains that 
Jacob was implying that Naftali posses¬ 
sed qualities fit for royal servitors, but 
not for kings themselves. 

19V jnto — Who delivers (lit. 
gives] beautiful sayings. 

Generally, this refers to the 
tribe's reputation for eloquence 
(Abarbanel). According to the 
Targumim, the name Naftali is a 
composite of if? H9U, the honey 
which flows from him, as in Pro¬ 
verbs 24:13. 

Following Rashi's three in¬ 
terpretations cited above: 

□ 1. [That the first half of the 
verse figuratively refers to the 
swiftness of the ripening of the 
fruit, and its excellence]... Who de¬ 
livers beautiful sayings: They [i.e. 
the people of Naftali] will, with 
beautiful words, give thanks and 
praise God for them [i.e., for the 
fruits] (Onkelos renders similarly). 

□ 2. (That the blessing is a 
prophetic allusion to Deborah and 
the swift prowess of Barak and the 
valiant ten thousand men of the 
tribe of Naftali in the war against 
Sisera:] A reference to the beautiful 
song Deborah and Barak would 


sing in honor of their valiant strug¬ 
gle [Judges, chapt. 5]. 

□ 3. [That the blessing is an al¬ 
lusion to what occurred on the day 
of Jacob's burial when Naftali 
fetched the title deed to the Cave of 
Machpelah]: The Talmud [Sotah 
13a], to which Rashi refers, con¬ 
tinues: " ... Instead of'who delivers 
imrei shefer ' [beautiful sayings], in- 
terpretively reads the phrase 'who 
delivers imrei sefer' (words of the 
document; i.e. the ownership 
deed]." 

Moreover, according to some 
Midrashic sources Naftali was the 
one who first announced to Jacob 
that Joseph was still alive. [See on 
45:26.] 

B'chor Shor perceives the allusion to 
be that whenever the Israelites were vic¬ 
torious in a battle, it was the fleet-footed 
tribe of Naftali that always brought the 
good tidings. 

R' Hirsch observes that the subject of 
the masculine form ]nin, who gives, 
cannot be the feminine, n^*K, hind, but 
must be Naftali. [Hence we translated 
'who gives' rather than 'which gives.'] 
“tpql — unlike ns 1 ' which designates 
radiant, external beauty as perceived by 
the beholder — designates a graceful 
conformation of the separate parts of an 
object. Referring to speech, the word 
denotes elegant articulation. Thus, Naf¬ 
tali is not original in deed or thought but 
he is skillful at taking the thoughts of 


hind born in Eretz Y israel was brought to Africa and kept in captivity there for thirteen years. 
Then its horns were covered with silver [to provide a means of identifying the animal] and it 
was released from captivity. It returned shortly to its original habitat in Eretz Y israel. 

The figurative allusion here is that Naftali, satisfied with favor and full [as Moses was later 
to bless him in Deut. 33:23], would go forth to all of Israel with tidings that his land had 
produced abundant fruit as our Rabbis have mentioned concerning the fruit of Gennesar 
(Ramban). 

[Ramban is referring to Berachos 44a where it is recorded that the unusual fruit of Genessar 
in Naftali's territory was considered more nourishing than bread. This had halachic ramifica¬ 
tions as well, for the Sages ruled that if one ate these particular fruits together with bread, one 
recited the Blessing over the fruit 9ince they were the primary food (see Rashi ad loc.).] 
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others and articulating and executing 
them beautifully and speedily. 

According to Ibn Ezra , nmbtf means 
sent as a gift [comp. Micah 1:14], the 
sense being that [the produce of] Naftali 
is like a hind sent as a gift, [the 
recipients of] which will give [i.e., ex¬ 
press their gratitude with] eloquent 
words. 

Chizkuni takes to be related to 
ft’K, terebinth tree; to mean 

planted — as in Isaiah 16:8, rpflroty, 
her offshoots ; and nDK to mean bough 
— as in Isaiah 17:6:1’pK — the fine up¬ 
permost bough. Accordingly, he sug¬ 
gests the following possible interpreta¬ 
tion: Naftali's plains will be densely 
planted with trees, yielding boughs of 
beautiful produce. 

M albim similarly interprets: Naftali's 
territory which extended so far that it 
touched the territory of several other 
tribes is like a tree whose fine foliage ex¬ 
tends in all directions, and yields fine 
boughs. 

[See Ramban's interpretation of this 
stich in the footnote on previous page.] 

22. Joseph. 

— A charming son is 

Joseph. 

The translation of rnb [ poras ] as 
charming, graceful, charismatic fol¬ 
lows Rashi according to whom the 
word is related to the Aramaic 
jVnpjjj of similar meaning. Comp, 
the Talmudic expression apirion 
namtayei — let us be charming to ... 
[see Bava Metzia 119a]. 

Onkelos relates nnb to ns, fruit, 
fruitfulness [rp}m nns pit*?] and 
renders: Joseph is a thriving son. 

Rashbam similarly renders: a prolific 
son is Joseph. 

In a grammatical note, Rashi writes that 
the n of nnS [is not indicative of the feminine 
form, but] is for stylistic purposes, similar to 
the n in Jinjjn in Eccles. 3:18 which is syn¬ 
onymous with nj 1 !. 

Ramban disagrees with: a) Rashi's 


mn 

basing Scriptural interpretation upon 
the use of a foreign word like the 
Aramaic expression apirion; b) Rashi's 
connection of poras with apirion, since 
the 1 of apirion is part of the root 
[whereas poras has no a]; c) Rashi's 
definition of apirion as charming; 
which Ramban suggests it does not 
mean. [Mizrachi defends Rashi against 
each of these objections.] 

Ramban, therefore, suggests that the 
phrase could be translated a fruitful 
son, like Onkelos who interprets poras 
as related to ’"IB, fruit ; or, as the gram¬ 
marians [see Radak, Shorashim s.v. ni3] 
interpret it, poras could mean branch 
(cl. the word nhKb, branch, in Ezekiel 
31:5) and ]3 [usually translated son] 
could be branch or bough, a meaning 
the word has in Psalms 80:16 [since a 
bough is a 'son' i.e., offshoot, of the tree 
(Radak)]. t According to the latter view, 
our verse means: Joseph is a rnb ]3, 
multi-twigged bough. 

Ramban concurs that poras 

means multi-branched but main¬ 
tains that ]3, vowelized as it is with 
a tzeirei rather than a segol, is not in 
the construct mode with the word 
rnb, in which case ]3 would refer to 
the 'son' or twig of rnb, a larger 
branch]. Rather, pi is an indepen¬ 
dent word retaining its usual pri¬ 
mary meaning of son. Consequent¬ 
ly, Rambam renders: Joseph is a son 
like a multi-branched sapling, or 
more literally, 'son, a multi- 
branched sapling is Joseph.' Jacob 
used the term son parenthetically to 
display affection, as he did in the 
case of Judah [above v. 9]: From the 
prey, my son, you have elevated 
yourself. 

Abarbanel renders: A son of 
[rnfossn], the most beautiful of 
women [Rachel], is Joseph. 

Targum Y onasan interpretively para¬ 
phrases: Joseph, my son, you have 
become great; Joseph my son, you have 
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49 “A charming son is Joseph 

22 a charming son to the eye; 

each of the girls climbed heights to gaze . 


become great and {nighty; your destiny 
was to become mighty because you sub¬ 
dued your Inclination in the matter of 
your matron [i.e, Potiphar's wife]. 

The Midrash homileticalty relates poras to 
nn?, cotus, and renders: A son [made great} 
through cows is Joseph [alluding to Joseph's 
rise to prominence as a result of the cows of 
Pharaoh's dream}. 

In the case of the other sons Jacob 
mentioned their names before their bles¬ 
sing [e.g. Reuben — you are my first¬ 
born; Simeon and Levi are comrades; 
Judah — you your brothers shall ac¬ 
knowledge; Issachar is a strong-boned 
donkey] while in the case of Joseph he 
did not begin with his name. Jacob acted 
this way in order to confer honor to him 
by treating him like a monarch whom 
one does not address by name (Hadar 
Zekeinim). 

1’V 'by *"0^ 13 — A charming son to 
the eye . 

The phrase allows for various in¬ 
terpretations: 

□ His charm attracts the eye of the 
beholder. The Sages [Berachos 20a] 
perceive a further implication: He is 
PV ’by* ra i 9e d above the eye , in the 
sense that the Evil Eye will be inef¬ 
fective against his children. So, too, 
when Jacob blessed Ephraim and 
Manasseh [above 48:16] he blessed 
them that they be like fish which 
the Evil Eye cannot affect (Rashi). 11 * 

□ The word py [eye] in this context 
means spring; fountain [as in 
24:42]. The implication is: He is 
like a many-branched sapling 
planted by a fountain whose waters 
never dry up (Ramban). 


blessed, like a vine planted by a foun¬ 
tain of waters.— Such plants planted by 
fountains of water will thrive and their 
leaves will not wither. Comp. Psalms 
1:3: He shall be like a tree planted by 
streams of water that yields its fruit in 
due season, and whose leaf never 
withers and everything he does will suc¬ 
ceed. Similarly, Joseph's progeny 
through his sons Ephraim and Menas- 
seh will flourish and be numerous 
(Radak). 

□ The stich is poetically repeated as 
is usual in Scripture. In such cases 
the second stich complements and 
amplifies the first. Compare, for ex¬ 
ample, Psalms 93:3: like rivers they 
raised, O HASHEM, like rivers they 
raised their voice [the second stich 
explains what they raised]; ibid. 
92:10; ibid. 94:3; Eccles. 1:1: 
'Futility of futilities' said Koheles, 
'futility of futilities, all is futile!' In 
this case, too, our stich amplifies 
Joseph's fruitfulness: He is a proli¬ 
fic son over the eye, i.e., sc tall in 
stature that all must look up to 
regard him (Rashbam; Bchor Shor). 

Radak maintains, however, that there 
is a definite reason why the phrase is 
doubled in this blessing: It is an allusion 
to the two tribes that will branch out 
from Joseph — Ephraim and Menasseh. 
[See Ramban in footnote and Onkelos 
further.] 

□ Abarbanel; The son of a woman 
beautiful in the eyes of all who saw 
her. 

nu/ ’by rnyy nii^ Each of the girls 
climbed heights [lit. daughters — 
she stepped] to gaze. 

□ A reference to how the Egyptian 


Comp. Onkelos: Joseph is my son 
who shall thrive, my son who shall be 


1. Rashi cites a Midrashic interpretation of this passage which, according to him, 'fits in with 
the text.' [He alluded to it in his commentary to 33:7 s.v. tfiJ in slightly different form:] 
When Esau came to meet Jacob [and each of Jacob's wives with their children came forward 
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girls used to climb [atop the wall 111 ] 
to catch a glimpse of his beauty 
when he passed by [see footnote on 
p. 1801). The term ’bjf is to be 
interpreted [in order] to gaze [see 
below]. 'There are many Midrashic 
expositions, but this inclines nearest 
to the literal sense of the verse' 
(Rashi).. 

Rashi notes further that the word 
nil}, girls, is in plural while the verb 
rnyy is in singular. He offers that the 
verb is to be perceived as emphasizing 
that every single one of the young 
woman tried to find herself the best 
vantage point from which to catch a 


glimpse of him. [Ibn Ezra and others 
cite many examples of how Scripture 
poetically changes forms from singular 
to plural in mid-verse.] 

Furthermore, Rashi explains that the 
verb Tttt/, gaze, is similar to / 

behold him, in Num. 24:17; the form 
"nttf is in the infinitive, synonymous 
with to see. ’bv is the poetical 

form of by, which in our context means 
for the purpose of. Consequently, the 
phrase "mtf ’by means in order to gaze. 

Rashbam similarly interprets this 
stich as referring to how the Egyptian 
women used to gaze upon him, as did 
Potiphar's wife and her companions. He 
offers that the stich ’by poetically 


to present themselves to Esau], Leah, Biihah, and Zilpah preceded their children [see 3:6 and 
7], However, in the case of Rachel it was the reverse. There, as the verse states [ibid. v. 7]: 
Afterwards, [first] Joseph [and then] Rachel came forward. Joseph reasoned, 'This wicked 
man [Esau] is haughty. He may fix his gaze upon my mother [and desire her].' He stepped in 
front of her and drew himself up to his full height in order to shield her [from Esau's gaze). 

Alluding to this incident, his father called him rnb |a, a son who grew in stature (by 
protecting his mother) |’y 'by, against the 'eye' [i.e, gaze] of Esau. 

In reward for this Joseph was blessed with 'greatness' [i.e., a distinguished position in 
Egypt], inasmuch as the Egyptian women climbed up to look at him (see next stich) when he 
went forth [as Viceroy] over Egypt (Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 12). 

Another exegesis — with halachic ramifications — is elicited from our verse. During most 
of the time until the Temple was erected in Jerusalem, offerings were brought in nbttf 
the Tabernacle of Shiloh, a city in the territory of Joseph's son Ephraim. The Mishnah 
[Zevachim 112b] records several laws that applied only to Shiloh. One of them was that 
Q’bp O’C/np, offerings of a lesser degree of holiness, such as peace offerings, may be eaten 
throughout the vicinity of Shiloh, as far as the Tabernacle can be seen. [In contrast, when the 
Temple stood, such offerings could be eaten only within the walls of Jerusalem.] 

The Gemara [ibid. 119b] derives this exegetically from our verse: Joseph is a fruitful son 
[i.e., his territory, as regards eating certain sacrifices, will be abundant (see Rashi there)] — 
fruitful !’¥"’by through the eye. That is, let him, whose eye would not enjoy what did not 
belong to it [an allusion to Joseph who avoided the advances of Potiphar's wife], be privileged 
[in his territory] to consume sacrifices as far as the eye can see. 

1. [The words npini} by, atop the wall, do not occur in every edition of Rashi, and where they 
do occur they are usually enclosed within parentheses. As is evident from Mizrachi, Rashi 
does not subscribe to the view of many other commentators (see below) that tic/ ’by means 
upon the wall. Accordingly Rashi's citation here of the Midrash cited in the footnote on p. 
1801 that the Egyptian girls would climb atop walls to catch a glimpse of Joseph's beauty, is 
not taken as a. translation of the Scriptural phrase ~nvt ’bjf. 

Rather Rashi interprets the phrase to mean: [daughters climbed] to gaze. In order to explain 
where they climbed, Rashi adds that they climbed walls to get a better look at him. Sefer 
HaZikaron and Be'er Yitzphak therefore do not include the words atop the wall in their text of 
Rashi. 

Maskil 1'David, however, suggests that Rashi is offering two interpretations of uttf: a) it 
means wall and the verse tells us that the Egyptian girls would climb afop walls to gaze upon 
him; and alternatively b) ”WP means gaze and tells us that they longed to gaze upon him. Fol¬ 
lowing this view of Maskil I'David, several printed editions of Rashi contain a parenthetical 
printer's notation that the abbreviation K'H [inK “tyj], another interpretation should precede 
Rajhi's statement that mi/ means gaze.] 
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parallels py 'by, for the eye, in the 
previous stich. 

□ Ramban interprets nil} as 
boughs — i.e. offshoots, of the 
branches rn& = n'"IK&, earlier in the 
verse — and TiW as rnpln, wall. 
Thus, having compared Joseph to a 
multi-branched tree that is planted 
beside a live fountain, Jacob men¬ 
tions that the boughs, i.e., his off¬ 
spring, will climb over the sky-high 
walls. [That is, his progeny will be 
so abundant that they will figur¬ 
atively 'run over the wall' (Ibn Ezra 
interprets similarly).] Furthermore, 
the metaphor is one of great fer¬ 
tility: his branches [i.e., offspring] 
will be so long and so heavily laden 
with fruit that they will have to rest 
upon a wall. 12 * 

□ Onkelos interpretively para¬ 
phrases: Two tribes [nl39 in the 
sense of descendants] will descend 
from his sons. They will receive 
a portion and inheritance. 

Thus, Onkelos' figurative interpreta¬ 
tion is similar to Ramban 's that Joseph's 
'branches' will 'run over the wall'. They 
will be prolific, and receive much ter¬ 
ritory. 

According to Onkelos' rendition, one 
would expect the masculine D’}}, sorts, in¬ 
stead of the feminine nU}, daughters. The al¬ 
lusion, however, is specifically to the 
daughters of Zelafechad — of the tribe of 
Manasseh — who inherited territory on both 
sides of the Jordan (Rashi from Tanchuma, 
Pinchas). [See Numbers 27:1; Joshua 17:6.) 


Thai is, they 'straddled the wall' — al¬ 
luding to the Jordan that was as formidable a 
barrier to Moses as a 'wall', preventing his 
entry into the Land — and they overran this 
wall and inherited territory on both sides of it 
('flerfirtoroj. 

Or following the latter, the verse could be 
rendered: Daughters will walk the bound¬ 
aries (of their lands; women will be among 
the foremost of Joseph's descendants who 
will inherit the land], 

Ramban in 48:6 maintains, however, that 
the reference is to the tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. He explains that the connotation 
is that each of them will inherit a share of the 
land equal to that of Jacob's sons. 'Portion' 
refers to the extra share of the firstborn, and 
'inheritance' refers to the ordinary in¬ 
heritance; Joseph was treated as the firstborn 
in the sense that two portions of the land 
went to his progeny. 

□ Sforno perceives a different con¬ 
notation. He interprets that the 
verse compares Joseph to a flour¬ 
ishing vine. He notes that a vine is 
not noticed beyond its immediate 
vicinity until its branches grow over 
the vineyard wall that encloses it. 
Only then is it revealed unexpected¬ 
ly on the other side to people who 
did not even know of its existence. 
So did Joseph suddenly make 
himself known to his family when 
they thought he no longer existed. 

□ Abarbanel: The praises of His 
mother's [i.e., Rachel's] beauty sur¬ 
passed that of all other women; 
[niio -ry rrjyy b? by) 
nnyioj rila^]. 


2. Jacob's blessing of Joseph clearly alludes to the two tribes that descended from him — 
Cphraim and Manasseh. This is based upon the connotation of the term poras (branches] as 
well as banos (boughs). Jacob spoke of them as offspring of a single tree rather than as com¬ 
pletely separate tribes. Knowing that the destined number of tribes was twelve, Jacob did not 
wish to designate them explicitly as two separate tribes because he wished not to exceed the 
number twelve. 

(As a general rule in the Torah, the number of tribes is twelve: when Manasseh and 
Ephraim are counted separately in place of Joseph, as they are regarding the inheritance of ter¬ 
ritory in Eretz Y israel, Levi is also omitted because Levi did not receive a tribal portion, only 
far-flung cities of residence. Where Levi is counted, Ephraim and Manasseh are considered to 
be branches of the tribe of Joseph, as in Jacob's blessings. See Sforno v. 28.] 

Moses also alluded to the dual 'horns' that would branch forth from Joseph (33:17], but he 
made a specific reference to Ephraim and Manasseh since he omitted the name of Simeon as 
the commentators note there (Ramban). 
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23. 13*1) irTpi^i - The y 
embittered him and [they] became 
antagonists. 

The reference is to Joseph's 
brothers, as well as Potiphar and his 
wife, all of whom dealt bitterly with 
him. In Exodus 1:14, too, l.Tppil 
has the meaning of dealing bitterly. 
The subject of la 1 "!], they became 
antagonists, is Joseph's brothers, 
whose relationship with him deter¬ 
iorated to a point where [37:4] they 
hated him; and they could not 
speak to him personally (Rashi). 

(According to Rashi (as understood 
by the commentators) this verse begins 
a new thought to be linked with the next 
verse, tracing Joseph's rise to 
prominence notwithstanding the hatred 
and slander to which he had been ex¬ 
posed.) 

Rashbam, however, links our verse 
with the previous one: Because Joseph 
was so handsome that girls jumped on 
wails to gaze upon him, Potiphar's wife 
desired him; but because he spurned her 
she viciously slandered him and made 
life bitter for him, but finally he rose to 
prominence despite her. 

In a long grammatical dissertion, Rashi 
justifies his translations of 13*1 in the passive 
sense meaning that they ' became' an¬ 
tagonists. He explains that the word cannot 
be interpreted in the kal form as meaning 
they antagonized or aggrieved , for if so the 
word would be }3"}] [from the root 3n] as it is 
in Numbers 20:13 where it has that meaning. 
Nor could it mean (as some commentators in¬ 
terpret] and they shot arrows [from the root 
nan] for in that case, too, it would be 
vowelized 13 - }. Vowelized as it is, 13*1 is to be 
interpreted in the passive [pu'at] form like 
the word tnto in Jeremiah 2:12 meaning 
become astonished — lit. astonish yourselves; 
ion in Job 24:24 meaning become exalted — 
lit. exalt yourselves; ion in Isaiah 23:2 mean¬ 


ing be silent — lit. silence yourselves. In all 
these cases these words have essentially the 
same meaning as in their hoph'al counterpart 
forms except that the connotation of hoph'al 
is that the action is caused or forced by 
others, while in the pu'al form of our verse 
the connotation is that the action arose out of 
the people themselves; hence 13*11 denotes 
how they became men of contention in 
regard to Joseph. Onkelos similarly renders 
the sense: TilBpjl, and they avenged 
themselves against him. 

Rashbam differs and maintains that 
vowelized as it is, la'll is derived from 
the root 33*1, fo shoot, just as the root 
330 is conjugated 13b, and ]n is con¬ 
jugated ‘uh. He explains that the allu¬ 
sion is to the ' archers' mentioned 
further in the verse. Joseph's enemies 
hurled accusations at him like archers 
shooting arrows, the expression al¬ 
luding to Potiphar's wife who slandered 
him. fbn Ezra interprets similarly, but 
suggests that irmipii is from the word 
rnn, gall; they were like archers aiming 
for the gall bladder and liver, intending 
to destroy their victim permanently. 

D’Vn innptfM] — The arrow- 
tongued men [lit. men of arrows] 
hated him. 

[A further allusion to his afore- 
referenced brothers, as well as 
Potiphar and his wife, who hated 
him.] They are called D^n ’bjfa, 
men of arrows, because their 
tongues were sharp as arrows. 
Onkelos, taking D’arrt to be related 
to the term nynp [Num. 31:36] 
meaning half; division, renders: 
xnubg np, alluding to the hatred 
shown him by those who were 
designated to divide the inheritance 
with him [i.e., his brothers] 
(Rashi). in 


1. Abarbanel perceives in this verse the essence of why Joseph — noble though he was — 
could not aspire to be the leader of the family. Unlike Judah, whom the brothers recognized as 
their uncontested leader and who enjoyed undisputed popularity, Joseph provoked jealousy 
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49 23 They embittered him and became antagonists; 

23-24 the arrow-tongued men hated him. 

24 But his bow was firmly emplaced 
,qnd his arms were gilded, 


Radak insists that the context of this 
chapter precludes the notion that 
Jacob meant to include the evil deeds of 
his children in this phrase [as Onkelos 
interprets]. That Jacob spoke in such a 
castigating way in the case of Reuben 
was only to explain why he was unfit 
for the firstborn's birthright; and, in the 
case of Simeon and Levi, to explain why 
he divided them. In our verse, accor¬ 
dingly, the reference must be to 
Potiphar and his wife [not to the 
brothers). 

Targum Y onasan explains this stich 
to refer to the Egyptians who opposed 
Joseph's rise to power and slandered 
him to Pharaoh. They were jealous and 
tried to convince Pharaoh to dismiss 
him from his high post [see comm, to 
41:21], but God watched over him, and 
protected him from their plots. 

The Torah likens slander to arrows, 
as in the verse [Jeremiah 9:7]: Their 
tongue is a sharpened arrow; and ibid, 
v. 2: They flee their tongues, their bow 
of falsehood (Rashbam). 

[The verb Duty has been discussed in 
27:41.] 

24. But, by the grace of God, he 
prevailed and rose to prominence... 

]JVK3 3#n] — But his bow was 
firmly [lit. in firmness] emplaced. 

Metaphorically: [notwithstand¬ 
ing the above], Joseph's power [as 
regent of Egypt] was firmly es¬ 


tablished. his bow , alludes to 

his power (Rashi). 

Rashbam explains the metaphor to 
depict how notwithstanding the 'bitter 
arrows of slander' to which the Egyp¬ 
tians subjected Joseph, he nevertheless 
rose to prominence because 'his bow 
was stronger than theirs.' 

Onkelos , as explained by Rashi, in- 
terprelively paraphrases: Joseph's prophecy 
(i.e., the dreams he dreamt about his 
brothers] was fulfilled because he was 
faithful to the precepts of the Torah in secret. 
[Rashi remarks that the foregoing is not a 
literal rendering of any words in the Hebrew 
text but is Onkelos' elaboration of the 
implication. Rashi fits in the words as fol¬ 
lows) ... The dreams were fulfilled [atyni. es¬ 
tablished] because the might of the Holy 
One, Blessed is He, [rrnpn btp liiVKtp] was 
his bow and his stronghold. 

y»X U9;] — And his arms [lit. 
arms of his hands] were gilded 
[from 19 , fine gold (Rashi)]. 

— An allusion to the golden 
signet ring Pharaoh placed on 
Joseph's hand [41:42] (Rashi ).M 

Following Rashbam who con¬ 
tinues the metaphor that Joseph's 
bow was strong: ... And his arms 
were supple as he mightily drew the 
bow to its fullest extent. The word 
TTb *3 in this context means: supple, 
pliant from the root ttd as in II 
Samuel 6:16 TT 9 £, agile dancing. 


and could not be expected to effectively lead his brothers. 

And yet, as R' Munfc observes, in grandeur of soul and in moral worth, Joseph was superior 
to Judah. It was he, not Judah,who is honored in Jewish tradition with the title of p'ny, 
righteous one [Y oma 35b; see Overview to Vayeishev-Mikeitz]. His father calls him here the 
crown among his brothers, the one who wears the diadem of moral perfection. This excep¬ 
tional tribute from the dying Patriarch was earned by Joseph's strength of character and 
nobleness of heart, which he had demonstrated on two decisive occasions. Jacob discreetly 
recalls them through the euphemistic words he addresses next to Joseph. 

2. Rashi proceeds to briefly cite the Rabbinic interpretation of this verse as it appears in the 
Talmud, Sotah 36b, and with some minor differences in the Midrash [187:7], According to 
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npyi T»n($ '•"pi? — From the hands of Shepherd all my life until this day' 
the Migfity Power of Jacob. [48:15]; — He has, through your 

The above happened to him greatness, sustained me in Egypt" 

[from the hands] through the in- (Rashbam). 
strumentality of the Holy One, 

Blessed is He, who is the 'Mighty •"W 1 " 1 — From there. 

One' of Jacob (Rashi). he shepherded the stone of Israel.™ 

A shepherd, too, is called From there f [i.e., from Joseph's 

The continuity of the passage is: God-given position as viceroy, or 

"Who bestowed all this upon you? from his earlier status of hated and 
— The Holy One, Who is aftp T3{t, slandered person (see below)], Jo- 
the Shepherd of Israel — the 'God seph rose to become the shepherd 
Who has been my [i.e. Jacob's] who cared for and provided sus- 

that interpretation, this verse refers to the incident when Joseph controlled his urge for 
Potiphar's wife. 

When she finally entrapped him alone in her house, as related in 39:12, Joseph's temptation 
grew great. As we learned there, his father's image appeared to him through the window and 
warned him against sinning with the evil woman. 

Immediately tnipj? ]JVK^ his 'bow' was relaxed in vigor, which according to R' 

Yochanan metaphorically depicts how Joseph's self control forced his passion to subside. 

itbjl, and the seeds of his hands were scattered — he struck his hands into the ground 
so that his virility [lit. seed] was channeled forth between his fingernails [i.e., he bore all his 
weight on his fingers so his thoughts would focus on the excruciating pain, and his ardor 
would leave him (Rashi ad loc.)]. 

This cooling of Joseph'9 ardor occurred at the hands of [i.e. due to the effect 

of] the mighty one, Jacob, since, as noted, the image of Jacob appeared to Joseph and exhorted 
him, and thus, Joseph's demonstration of supreme inner strength was directly caused from 
afar by the Patriarch, the Rock of Israel, who influenced his son like a shepherd. 

According to another interpretation in the Talmud, the contextual flow of this interpreta¬ 
tion is: from there, i.e. — by virtue of this incident, Joseph merited to become the 

Shepherd, i.e., provider; a stone of Israel. That is, his father's exhortation warned him that if 
he succumbed to her seduction he would forfeit the privilege of having his name inscribed 
with those of his brothers on the stones of the High Priest's breastplate [see comm, to 39:8, 
12]. However, now that he controlled his passion, he merited a place among his brethren to 
become a stone among the stones of Israel (Rif in Ein Y aakov). 

Comp. Targum Yonasan: " ... And accordingly he became worthy of being a ruler, and of 
being associated in the engraving of the names upon the stones of Israel." 

The Midrash relates v. 25 to this theme by interpreting: The strength to accomplish all of 
this [i.e. withstanding the enticements of Potiphar'9 wife] was from the God of your father 
Who helped you. 

The Talmud [ibid.] concludes: 

It has been taught that Joseph was worthy thattwelve tribes should issue from him as they 
issued from his father Jacob, since the two were compared in many ways [see comm, to 37:2], 
but because his ardor [lit. seed] emerged from between his [ten] fingernails [his power to beget 
was diminished and he had only two children]. Nevertheless, [ten sons, who, added to 
Joseph's two, made the total of twelve] emerged from his brother Benjamin. All of these sons 
of Benjamin bore names which were associated with Joseph [as Rashi records in the comm, to 
43:30 s.v. np}} '5]. (See Overview to Vayigash). 

* 

1. R' Hirsch juxtaposes this verse with the previous verse which depicts the brothers, the 
hating archers who shot their arrows at Joseph, and emphasizes how Joseph did not exploit 
the opportunity to take revenge against the guilty. Though a viceroy in Egypt with almost un- 
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49 from the hands of the Mighty Power of Jacob — 
25 from there , he shepherded the stone of Israel 

15 [That was ] from the God of your father 
and He will help you, 
and with Shaddai — and He will bless you 


tenance for Jacob, the stone of Is¬ 
rael. The word pit, stone, denotes 
kingship, the primary personage of 
the nation, as it does in Zechariah 
4:7 (Rashi). [Comp. Psalms 118:22 
where stone in that context 
metaphorically refers to David. See 
also footnote to previous ver6e.] 

The sense is that Providence orches¬ 
trated events so that Joseph steadily 
rose in stature to finally become the one 
who 'shepherded the Stone of Israel'; 
that is, he became the one who provided 
for Jacob who is considered the 
primogenitor of Israel inasmuch as the 
twelve tribes descended from him 
(Tzeidah laDerech; Be'er Yitzchak). 

Or following certain Midrashim, 
Joseph is called the 'Stone of Israel,' the 
sense being that Joseph rose from the 
lowly status of hated brother to be the 
shepherd, that is the provider and the 
cornerstone of the Israelite family. 

Rashi writes that pK is a contraction 
"[ftofariJconJ of the words pi 3$, father 
and son [an allusion, according to Mid¬ 
rash HaGadol, of how Joseph became 
the provider for both father and son] — 
Jacob and his sons. Onkelos interprets 
similarly [but according to him the sub¬ 
ject of this phrase is God, the Mighty 
One of Jacob, referred to in the previous 
phrase, by Whose Will fathers and sons 
are nourished]. 


Continuing Rashbam: From there, 
i.e., your position of greatness in Egypt, 
God has caused you to be the shepherd 

— that is, provider — for the 'even' of 
Israel, the family of Israel, for Joseph 
had sustained his father and brothers. 
The term ’even' refers to 'av' [father] 
and family. The nun is paragogic 
[*liguistically superfluous] as is the 
mem of ajn. 

According to Radak and Sforno, pK, 
stone, is a metaphor for the permanence 
of Israel, who survive like a stone, 
whether esteemed by the nations like a 
precious stone', or held in contempt by 
them like a common stone. 

25. Tl* - [That was \ 

from the God of your father and He 
will help you. 

All the foregoing blessings came 
to you from the God of your father 

— and He will help you [in the 
future as well (Midrash)] (Rashi). 

R' Shmuel ben Chofni Gaon in¬ 
terprets this verse as a prayer with the 
following bracketed words implied: [I 
beseech] from the God of your father 
[that] He help you. 

n*] — And with Shad¬ 
dai , and He will bless you. 

— Rashi takes J1K] as a preposi¬ 
tion meaning and with. He in¬ 


limited powers, he was still able to forgive. Instead of aiming his bow against his brothers, 
intpp pvp his bow remained in imperturbable rest , V'j’i even though his arms 

were ornamented with the gold of royalty and his brothers were at his mercy. Joseph was able 
to do this because he perceived that his fate was guided by the Mighty One of his father Jacob, 
the Shepherd Who bestowed His solicitude upon the stone of Israel. 

R ’ Hirsch continues that this stone was the one upon which Jacob had rested his head on the 
lonely mountain when he was fleeing from Esau, the same stone that he consecrated to become 
Beth-El, the cornerstone of the family dedicated to the service of Gad '13 main ptjtni (28:22). 

Since then Jacob had never ceased to look upon it as the symbol not only of his deepest mis¬ 
ery, but also of the marvelous Divine blessing which he had received in the dream. The bless¬ 
ing had been completely fulfilled and now, in the evening of his life, Yaakov gratefully recal¬ 
led this "stone of Israel". 
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terprets, 'When you were tempted 
by Potiphar's wife, your heart was 
with Shaddai, and therefore — He 
will bless you.' 

[The Name Shaddai depicts God 
in His Aspect of God Who is suf¬ 
ficient [H = sufficient ] in granting 
His Mercies, and who has sufficient 
power to give (see Rashi to 43:14 
and comm, to 17:1; 28:3 and 
35:11).] The Name here, following 
Rashi, would accordingly imply: 
You were with Shaddai, and He, 
with His boundless sufficiency to 
grant mercy to every creature, will 
bless you. 

— Targum Y onasan takes r»K as the 
indefinite article and interprets: ... And 
He Who is called Shaddai [All Suf¬ 
ficient] shall bless you. 

In Joseph the Patriarch recognized 
the one son who had understood more 
deeply than the others the meaning of 
the moral mission of mankind. He is the 
true heir; the 'crown of his brothers.' 
His noble character and exceptional 
talents combine to make him the truly 
'righteous one.' He merits the great title 
of tzaddik because at moments of great 
temptation Joseph mastered himself and 
remained faithful to his beliefs and to 
the God of his father. Accordingly, 
Jacob prays to the God of his father 
bKP], asking that He continue to 
watch over Joseph (R' Munk). 

The blessings He will grant you will 
be composed of: 

by »3 nbi? — [With] blessings 
of heaven from above. 

That is, with blessings of dew 
and rain in their proper times 
(Radak; Onkelos interprets similar¬ 
ly)- 

The expression blessings of 
heaven from above also carries a 


connotation of those blessings 
which are beyond Nature, a super¬ 
natural increase of strength and 
personal worth ( Zohar). 

nnn Dirm nbn? — Blessings 
of the deep crouching below. 

The reference is to the subterra¬ 
nean fountains deep beneath the 
earth, which crouch, so to speak, as 
if they are waiting for the oppor¬ 
tunity to gush forth and irrigate the 
land. The blessing was that Joseph's 
territory would be irrigated by these 
subterranean waters so that his 
vegetation and trees would lack no 
moisture *ven in times of little rain¬ 
fall, and his land would be fertile 
(Radak). 

[On Dlnn, deep or abyss, see 1:2. At the 
time of the Flood, these waters are described 
in 7:11 as having 'burst forth' to inundate 
the land.] 

Targum Y onasan renders: ... And 
with the good blessing of the fountains 
of the Deep, which ascend and clothe 
the herbage from below. 

Following the Zohar: these refer to 
blessings of 'natural' abundance. He 
blessed him that the whole of Nature — 
unto the very core of the Deep, so to 
speak — would benefit him and his 
descendants. 

D£ni CHiy nbna — Blessings of the 
bosom and womb. 

[The blessing of bosom is that all 
mothers will be able to provide their 
infants with sufficient nourishment; 
and the blessing of womb is that all 
pregnant woman will be able to car¬ 
ry their fetuses to full term and give 
birth without mishap.] 

Onkelos renders: blessings of 
fatherhood and motherhood , mean¬ 
ing that the men and women of 
Joseph will be blessed so that none 
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49 [with] blessings of heaven from above, 

26 blessings of the deep crouching below, 

blessings of the bosom and womb. 

^ * 

26 The blessings of your father surpassed 
the blessings of my fathers, 


will be sterile or barren (Rashi). 

Rashi explains how Onkelos sees an 
allusion to 'fatherhood' in the worc^ 
which invariably means bosom or 
breasts. The Targum of the root iTv, to 
throw with force, is nt$J (see Exodus 
15:4). Accordingly, onq/ can be under¬ 
stood as an allusion to male semen, 
which must move with velocity in order 
to fertilize the female ovum and cause 
conception. 

Gur Aryeh offers a different explana¬ 
tion of Onkelos. The word mean¬ 
ing bosom, symbolizes the concept of 
'giving' to someone else, just as a 
mother nurses her baby. Consequently, 
this word can be used to allude to the 
father's contribution to the process of 
conception. 

R' Munk records that Joseph's sinful 
descendants eventually forfeited this 
blessing of bosom and womb. Into such 
.depravity had the people of Ephraim 
fallen that the prophet Hoshea ex¬ 
claimed — using a similar but contrary 
metaphor: ' Give them, HASHEM 

whatever You will give; give them a 
barren womb and dry bosom!' (Hoshea 
9:14). 

Targum Y onasan interprets this as 
referring to Rachel: ... The bosom at 
which you were nursed is blessed, and 
the womb in which you have lain. 

This follows the Midrash which in¬ 
terprets that this blessing was aimed 
specifically at Rachel whom Jacob loved 
greatly. For even when Jacob blessed 
Joseph he treated him as but secondary 
to her, saying. Blessed be the bosom that 


suckled you, and the womb from which 
you were nursed. 

26. nin ^ 3 $ nbns 

— The blessings of your father sur¬ 
passed the blessings of my fathers. 

That is, the blessings with which 
God blessed me were greater in their 
extent and efficacy than those with 
which He blessed my father and 
grandfather (Rashi). 

Rashi thus interprets blessings of 
your father to refer to the blessings 
which God had bestowed upon Jacob; 
the blessings of my fathers refer to the 
blessings which God bestowed upon 
Abraham and Isaac, and V 133 , surpas¬ 
sed, is in the past tense, meaning that 
Jacob had already been given more than 
the other Patriarchs. 

Radak however, interprets the sense 
differently: 'The blessings of your 
father, i.e., those blessings which I 
[Jacob] now bestow upon you, will sur¬ 
pass my forefathers' blessings, i.e. the 
blessings which my forefathers be¬ 
queathed me.' 

Comp. Onkelos: The blessing of your 
father (which I now bestow upon you) shall 
be added to the blessing with which my 
fathers blessed me. 

The word nin [lit. my conceivers ] 
from the term pnn, conception, denotes 
those who caused one to be conceived in 
the mother's womb. Both parents are 
referred to by this term since they share 
in the conception (Rashi; Radak). 

Rashbam interprets nin [parents] in 
this context as related to "in, mountain, 


1. R' Hirsch rejects the views that Jacob would say that his blessings far surpass those of his 
forebears; such a statement would imply a conceit unbecoming of Jacob. 

Rather, the sense would be: 'The blessings that I, your father,’ give you are powerful only 
because they are based upon the cumulative blessings my parents gave me. Because of their 
blessings, mine has strength. Do not be indifferent to parental blessings; that I can bless you 
now is due to the purity of my parents. 
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and it parallels the phrase eternal hills 
that follows in the next stich. The 
implication is: The blessing God 
bestowed upon me — that I will spread 
out powerfully westward, eastward, 
northward and southward (28:19), is a 
blessing that exceeds the boundaries of 
mountains, more, indeed, than all the 
mountains of the world. Moses' later 
blessing supports this view of the pas¬ 
sage, because he, too, drew a parallel 
between mountains and hills. Moses 
declared [Deut. 33:14]: 1- nn 
nbly niy^i D*ip, for the chief 

things of the ancient mountains for the 
precious things of the eternal hills. 
Jacob concluded, too, with a similar for¬ 
mula: *1^' tfiob njpioaji 

r»nij "PJ3, Let them [i.e. these blessings] 
come upon Joseph's head, and on the 
head of one who was separated from his 
brothers [ibid. v. 16]. 

ably njiuviy - To the 

endless bounds of the world's hills. 

— I.e., the blessings I received 
were unlimited, figuratively ex¬ 
panding to the furthest hills in the 
world. As it is written in the bless¬ 
ing God gave Jacob [28:14]: And 
you shall spread out powerfully 
westward, eastward, northward and 
southward — an unbounded bless¬ 
ing which was given to neither 
Abraham nor Isaac. Abraham was 
promised only the Land of Israel, as 
it is said [13:14]: 'Raise now your 
eyes and look out from where you 
are: northward, southward, east¬ 
ward and westward. For all the land 
that you see, to you will l give it... ' 
but God showed Abraham only 
Eretz Yisrael. To Isaac He said 
[26:23]: For to you and your off¬ 
spring will I give all these lands and 
establish the oath that I swore to 
Abraham your father. This was 
Isaiah's intent when he said [Isaiah 


48:14]: 7 will feed you with the in¬ 
heritance of Jacob your father [i.e. a 
boundless inheritance]', and he did 
not say, 'the inheritance of 
Abraham' [which was less exten¬ 
sive] (Rashi). 

The translation of as bounds, 

ends, follows Rashi who relates it to the 
verbs on'wnm and wnn meaning 
mark off boundaries, in Numbers 34:8, 
10. 

Onkelos interpretively paraphrases: 
'... [May your father's blessings be ad¬ 
ded to those with which my fathers 
blessed me] of which the great ones of 
the world were desirous.' The 
Matriarchs are described figuratively as 
D^ly the towering hills of the 

world, because they overshadowed les¬ 
ser people. Jacob's mother, Rebecca, 
desired Isaac's blessings so much that 
she compelled Jacob to resort to devious 
means to obtain him (RoshiJ. 

Roshr explains that Onkelos derived this 
interpretation by rendering n]t$n as desire 
and ob^y [lit- the world's hills] as 

figuratively referring to the great [i.e. 'lofty'] 
ones of the world. [Onke/os would render the 
Hebrew syntax: Until the desire of the great 
ones of the world.] 

According to Targum Y onasan the 
implication is: ... 'May the blessings of 
your father be added to the blessings 
given me by my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac and which the great ones of the 
world, Ishmael, Esau and all the sons of 
Keturah, have desired .' 

[Thus, Targum Y onasan figuratively 
refers D^y ny?$, 'great ones of the world' to 
Ishamel and Esau who coveted these bless¬ 
ings, while Rashi interprets the reference in 
Onkelos to allude to Rebecca who en¬ 
couraged Jacob to get the blessings. Shaarei 
Aharon records that this is in keeping with 
Rashi's interpretation throughout Scripture 
that nly^i, hills, is a metaphor for the 
Matriarchs. See, for example, RasM's comm, 
to Numbers 23:9; Micah 6:1. See also Rosh 
Hashanah 11a. Paane'ach Raza Interprets 
similarly, and adds that therefore the word 
nV?i is spelled 'defectively' (without the 
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49 to the endless bounds of the world's hills. 

26 let them be upon Joseph's head 

and upon the head of the exile from his brothers. 


plura] i), to give it the connotation of the 
singular as a reference to Rebecca.] 

Radak renders: 'May the blessings of 
your father in conjunction with the 
blessings my forefathers bestowed upon 
me be yours and your descendants until 
the boundaries of the eternal hills,' i.e., 
for all time. D^ly here has the meaning 
not of the physical world but of timeless 
eternity. Jacob chose hills and moun¬ 
tains for this metaphor since they have 
an aura of timelessness about them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Jacob's blessing was one 
which knew no bounds in either 
geography or duration.' 

J«nn — Let them [i.e. all 
(the aforementioned blessings) 
fRflshr)] he upon Joseph's head. 

Tar gum Y onasan: 'May all these 
blessings form a diadem of majesty for 
the head of Joseph ... 

The contextual flow is: Many great 
people have desired these blessings. 
But 1 am now declaring that all of them 
— mine and my forebears' blessings — 
devolve upon Joseph's head since he 
was the most consecrated of his bro¬ 
thers and was separated from them for 
so \ong(Akeidas Yitzchak). 

— [And] upon the 
head of the exile from his brothers. 

The translation of as the 

exile from his brothers refers to 
Joseph as the one who was 
separated from his family [first dur¬ 
ing his twenty two years of isolation 
and then by virtue of his duties in 
the palace). This rendering follows 
Onkelos [’Hinijl as ex¬ 

plained by Rashi, who cites similar 


meanings of the root 1T3, separate, 
in Leviticus 22:2 and Isaiah 1:4. 11 * 

Targum Y onasan apparently in¬ 
terprets the word as related to nni 
and renders: ... [let the blessings be a 
diadem) for the brow of the man who 
became chief and ruler in Egypt, and the 
brightness [T»njl] of the glory of his 
brothers/ 

Rashbam interprets: The king 
[metaphorically: the crown from the 
cognate noun ^T}) over his brothers. 

Ralbag perceives the meaning to be: 
the most abstinent of his brothers, that 
is, the brother who exercised the 
greatest control over his emotions, and 
abstained from sin unde^ the most try¬ 
ing circumstances. 

[R' Avraham ben HaRambam men¬ 
tions that the comparative aspect of this 
description is indicated by the construct 
[rro'pp) state of the words. Jacob does 
not refer to him as an abstinent 
person ; instead Jacob compares him 
with the rest of the family, describing 
him as V£t<c T»n, the most abstinent of 
his brothers. The implication is that his 
brothers, too, experienced self-control, 
but he was the most abstinent of all.) 

Jacob, as noted, thus alludes to 
Joseph as the one who wears, unseen by 
others, the diadem of moral perfection. 
Only Joseph, not his brothers, earned 
the title p’^y, righteous one [see Y oma 
35b; Overview to Vayeishev ]. 

As R' M unk notes, Joseph's primary 
moral victory over himself was in main¬ 
taining his unblemished morality in 
Egypt, despite the daily temptations 
from all side9. 'Each day/ exclaims R' 
Yochanan, 'God Himself praises the vir¬ 
tue of the bachelor who jives in a large 


1. The Talmud, [Shabbos 139a] derives from the description of Joseph here as naiir (which in 
other contexts refers to one who has vowed to abstain from wine and strong drink], that for 
the entire twenty-two years that Jacob was separated from his brothers he did not taste any 
wine (to symbolize his grief). [See comm, to end of 43:34 where it is indicated that the 
brothers, too, refrained from wine during this period.] 
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town without yielding to sin' (Pesachim 
113a). Egypt was the land where moral 
perversion and sexual license were prac¬ 
ticed in their lowest form, as the Torah 
itself attests (Leviticus 18:3). But Joseph 
remained supremely unaffected by the 
debauchery surrounding him. He was 
able to resist the constant temptations of 
his master's wife even though she 
threatened him with death. 

refers to the cranium, the vertex — 
the top — of the head. Figuratively it means 
the 'crown' of the head (Ibn Janach; Radak). 

27. Benjamin. 

qnp*? 3KT pip;)? — Benjamin is a 
predatory wolf [lit- a wolf who tears 
(its prey)]. 

The metaphor of a ravenous wolf 
that seizes prey is a prophetic allu¬ 
sion to two incidents in the life of 
Benjamin's descendants: 

a) On the aftermath of the inci¬ 
dent of the Concubine at Gibeah, 
the young men of Benjamin had to 
seize wives in a 'wolf-like' manner 
[see Judges 21]; 

b) King Saul [Benjamin's 
descendant] conquered his enemies 
on all sides: As recorded in / Samuel 
14:46, he consolidated his reign, 
fought against Moab and against 
Edom, and wherever he went he 
wrought havoc [like a ravenous 
wolf] (Rashi). 

The tribe of Benjamin will be like a 
wolf, which preys on other animals and 
beasts and which is the most fearless of 
animals to enter human habitations. 
Benjamin's descendants were mighty, 
fearless warriors, and so they are 
depicted in the affair of the Concubine 
a* Gibeah [Judges chapts. 19-20] 
(Radak). 

Midrash HaGadol perceives this 
ascription of rapacity to be a reference 


to the warlike Ehud, a descendant of 
Benjamin, who snatched the soul' of 
Eglon and killed him [i.e., by a subter¬ 
fuge (see Judges 3:20)]. 

The phrase which literally reads: Benjamin 
a wolf will tear could be interpreted 
with wolf as the object to mean Benjamin 
shall tear a wolf,* or: Benjamin shall be torn 
by a wolf. Rashi therefore makes the com¬ 
ment that the word ipK is ellipticaily under¬ 
stood before tyip\ an <l the phrase should be 
interpreted as if it read rjnp* upK 3Ki pnua, 
Benjamin is a wolf that shall tear, or Ben¬ 
jamin is a wolf inasmuch as he [Benjamin] 
preys like a wolf (Mizrachi; Cur Aryeh; 
Maharshal). 

In consonance with his theme that 
each testament alluded to the trait that 
disqualified that particular tribe from 
disputing Judah's rights to the throne, 
Abarbanel notes that Benjamin's 
characteristic of relative rapacity was 
contrary to the quality needed to rule 
the nation. Even the great and righteous 
Joseph was disqualified because he was 
hated by the others. Of all the brothers, 
only Judah was fit to rule. 

1JJ — In the morning he 

will devour prey. 

He is always ready to fight and 
will be successful in his wars ... 

This is a further reference to Saul 
who rose as Israel's champion dur¬ 
ing the 'morning' of national ex¬ 
istence — when Israel began to 
flourish and shine (Rashi from 
Tanchuma). 

In this respect Benjamin even ex¬ 
ceeded the wolf. The wolf, as noted 


*R' Hirsch indeed interprets the verse to 
mean Benjamin will tear the 'wolf' to pieces. 
He explains this as a reference to the tradi¬ 
tion that at the end of the final exile, Amaiek 
will be overcome by a descendant of Rachel. 
Thus, Benjamin will be the one to tear the 
Amalekite 'wolf' and bring about the 
Redemption of Israel. 
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49 27 B enjamin is a predatory wolf; 

27-28 in the morning he will devour prey 

and in the evening he will distribute spoils 

28 All these are the tribes of Israel — twelve — and 


in Zephaniah 3:3, tears its prey in 
the evening while Benjamin” will 
devour the spoil of his enemies in 
the 'morning,' a reference to Saul's 
wars against Amalek and the other 
nations — as well as in the 'evening/ 
a reference to Mordechai's triumph 
over Haman (Radak). 

IV is synonymous with spoils, and 

np, booty. Onkelos renders it n$7Y. It oc¬ 
curs in Isaiah 33:23 ny p^Pl 1$, Then the 
prey of the spoils was divided (Rashi). 

bty pbn] — And in the even¬ 

ing he will distribute spoils. 

Even in the dark evening of 
Israel's history, when Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar will have exiled them to 
Babylon, he [i.e. the descendants of 
Benjamin] will still divide the spoils, 
of victory. This is an allusion to 
Mordechai and Esther, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, who divided the spoils 
of Haman [see Esther 3:7] (Rashi). 

JRadak also interprets this 
prophecy as an allusion to the 
triumph of Mordechai. He explains 
that the period is called 'evening' 
because exile is likened to the even¬ 
ing darkness. 

Comp, the view of R' Pinchas in 
the Midrash who interprets that the 
metaphor alludes to the altar [in the 
Temple, which was in Benjamin's 
territory]. As the wolf seizes its 
prey, so did the altar 'seize' the 
sacrifices which were offered on it. 
In the morning he [i.e. if = the altar] 
devours the prey , alludes to the 
Iamb that was offered in the morn¬ 
ing [Nwm. 28:4]; in the evening it 
divides the spoils, alludes to the 
other lamb that was offered at dusk 
[ibid.]. 


Rashi continues that Onkelos in- 
terpflively perceives the metaphor as a 
reference to the 'booty' — the Priestly 
portion — which the Kohanim received 
from the holy sacrifices in the Temple 
[which was situated in the territory of 
Benjamin]. 

The following is Onkelos ' full in¬ 
terpretive rendering of Benjamin's 
benediction: 'Benjamin: In his land will 
dwell the Divine Presence; in his ter¬ 
ritory will the Temple [other versions 
read: Altar] be built. In the morning and 
evening will the Priests offer the obla¬ 
tions and in the evening divide the 
remaining portions of the residue of the 
sacred things.' 

Actually, Onkelos is offering two in¬ 
terpretations: that the Divine Presence will 
be located in Benjamin's territory, and that 
the Temple Altar will be there; see Midrash 
below. The basic metaphor in consonance 
with that Midrash alludes to the consump¬ 
tion of the sacrifices on the altar in the Tem¬ 
ple; the Divine Presence refers to the 
Heavenly Fire which consumed the sacri¬ 
fices. (For a clearer understanding of Onke- 
los' interpretation see the controversy of Rav 
and Levi in Zevachim 54a; see also Rashi 
ibid. 53b s.v. rpiu, and Nesinah LaGer.J 

28 . bhnto' 

— All these are the tribes of Israel — 
twelve. 

The Torah makes a point of reaf¬ 
firming the number twelve, already 
established in 35:22, since the tribe 
of Joseph had since been divided 
into two. The connotation of the 
passage is: 

Only the aforementioned — [and 
not Ephraim and ManassehJ — are 
truly accounted as the 'twelve full- 
fledged tribes of Israel.' These are 
the twelve whose names were later 
inscribed on the High Priest's 
breastplate; these participated in the 
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covenant of the blessings and curses 
at Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, 
and it was corresponding to these 
twelve tribes that twelve stones 
were set up by Moses on the east of 
the Jordan, by Joshua in the dry bed 
of the Jordan and later at Gilgal, and 
by Elijah on Mount Carmel. Manas- 
seh and Ephraim, however, did not 
rank among the tribes except with 
respect to the division of the Land 
and the separate tribal encamp¬ 
ments in the Wilderness. In these 
two instances, Levi was not counted 
among the tribes because the 
Levites, as the servants of God, had 
no territorial allotment in Eretz 
Y xsrael; see Deut. 18 : 1 . In such 
cases, the tribe of Joseph was 
counted as two — Manasseh and 
Ephraim — so that the number of 
tribes would remain at twelve 
(Sforno). 

What is the connotation of n’jK by, all 
these, when the Torah could have simply 
written these? Possibly the expression 
all these, the twelve tribes of Israel conveys 
the intimation that all things that exist in the 
world exist by the merit of the twelve tribes. 
The expression all these alludes to the ex¬ 
pression in /saiflh 66:2: All these things [i.e 
Heaven, earth, and all Creation] has My 
hand made (R' Bachya). 

TOT ost 1 :?* do 1 ? nKti 

□niK — And thisM is what their 
father spoke to them when [lit. and] 


he blessed them. 

But surely [as appears evident 
from some of the preceding verses] 
Jacob did not bless some of his sons 
but to the contrary scolded them! 
Actually, the Torah could have 
summed up this narrative by merely 
stating. And this — i.e., what we 
have just read in the preceding nar¬ 
rative — is what their father spoke 
to them. If such were the case, 
however, we might conclude that 
Jacob gave no blessing at all to 
Reuben, Simeon, and Levi. To pre¬ 
vent such a misapprehension, the 
Torah specifically added: When [lit. 
and] he blessed them , to emphasize 
that he indeed blessed all of them 
(Rashi). 

This needs clarification. For how are 
we to take the earlier rebukes to 
Reuben, Simeon, and Levi as blessings ? 

— Or MaChaim explains that even 
Jacob's rebukes were truly blessings. By 
addressing Reuben as His firstborn, 
Jacob gave him the implied assurance 
that in Messianic times, when the first¬ 
born would share the sacred service 
with the Levites, Reuben would regain 
part of his privileges. As for Simeon 
and Levi, Jacob cursed only their exces¬ 
sive anger, but they would remain like 
all the others. Even the dispersion Jacob 
decreed upon Simeon and Levi was 
designed only to rid them of their ag¬ 
gressiveness. 


1. The word m<t this, is not very common in Scripture, and the Sages in the Midrash expound 
upon its use here in the summation of Jacob's blessing: 

Moses' later blessing of the Children of Israel is introduced with the words n^an nKti, and 
this is the blessing which Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel. The Torah's 
use of the word HKt at the conclusion of Jacob's blessings implies that Moses commenced his 
blessing where Jacob left off [thus emphasizing the continuity and progressive aspects of the 
blessings; they were not separate and unrelated, but parts of the continuing development of 
Israel] (Tanchuma Yashart). 

uHprr'jK V"»rjg Kij riKt^ — With ' this ' shall Aaron come to the Sanctuary [Lev. 16:3], R' 
Yitzchak said: the word iutt, this, is an allusion to the twelve Tribes of Israel [our verse is 
cited]. The passage in Leviticus alludes to the merit of the twelve Tribal Ancestors, which ac¬ 
companied Aaron when he ministered in the Temple (Pesikta Rabbosi 47). 
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49 this is what their father spoke to them when he 

28 blessed them. He blessed each according to his ap¬ 

propriate blessing. 


— Sechel Tov .explains that the three 
rebuked sons understood the underly¬ 
ing blessing implicit in Jacob's words. 
They could have expected him to expel 
them from the nation of Israel; instead, 
he took away privileges that might have 
been due them — but this included the 
implied blessing that they remain part 
of Israel. 

According to other commen¬ 
tators, [e.g. Ibn Ezra to u. 1, Sforno 
here], Reuben, Simeon and Levi 
were not blessed in the foregoing 
testament. Rather, the implication 
of our verse is that the foregoing is 
what their father 'spoke' to them — 
the Hebrew verb for spoke, 
denoting sternness — DQtK 
and then he blessed them with an 
unrecorded blessing, apart from 
what was written in this chapter. 

onk in}?}} "W — He 
blessed each according to his ap¬ 
propriate blessing [lit. man ac¬ 
cording to his blessing he blessed 
'them]. 

He blessed each according to the 
blessing destined to befall him. He 
did not bless all with a common 
blessing, but gave each a unique 
one. The future would prove the 
prophetic veracity of his benedic¬ 
tions (Ramban to 41:12). 

— He blessed each according to 
his unique requirements. For exam¬ 
ple, Judah's blessing was related to 
the monarchy, Issachar's to Torah- 
study, etc. (Sforno). 

As R ' MunJc writes, Jacob did not 
give a single, uniform blessing to all 
families of Israel. Though the nation 
must be unified, each of Its component 
tribes has Its separate function; thus, 
Israel is a pluralistic people with each 
tribe having a mission suited to its par¬ 


ticular character and location. Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh specialized in 
cattle-raising and grazing [Numbers 
32:1-4], Simeon provided scribes and 
teachers, Levi provided clergy, Judah 
royalty, Ephraim and Benjamin had the 
best soldiers [Psalms B0:3], Zebulun 
specialized in commerce and supported 
the scholarly tribe of Issaehar, Asher 
and Naftali excelled in agriculture and 
the latter produced orators as well. 
Finally, Dan [Pesachim 4a] was known 
for its judicial competence. 

Rashi observes: We would nor¬ 
mally have expected the verse to 
read in* in}?}} *iyt< itf'K, lit. 
each according to his blessing he 
blessed him. Phrased as it is ... he 
blessed them, the intimation is: 
Included in the personal blessing he 
bestowed upon each of them in¬ 
dividually — for example, ascribing 
to Judah the strength of the lion, to 
Benjamin the rapacity of the wolf, 
to Naftali the fleetness of a deer — 
he included them all in a general 
blessing. [That is, every individual 
blessing applied to them all, ex¬ 
tending all the blessings to each and 
every one of them, so that each of 
them benefited by and possessed 
the combined qualities of all the 
blessings. While each individual 
tribe excelled in its particular 
quality, all the tribes shared in all 
the national blessings.] 

The Midrash elaborates: ... Jacob 
in effect declared them all strong as 
lions, rapacious as wolves, fleet as 
deer. That each of the Tribal 
Ancestors was endowed with the 
others' unique characteristics is cor¬ 
roborated by Moses' later blessing, 
in which, for example, he referred 
to Dan as a lion while Jacob had 
referred to him as a serpent. ... 
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29. Jacob's final command. 

□nlK — Then he instructed 
them. 

According to Malbim and others, 
this phrase does not introduce the 
following subject, in which Jacob 
gave instructions regarding his 
burial. Rather, this phrase connotes 
that he gave them general instruc¬ 
tions — which the Torah did not 
record — on how they should con¬ 
duct themselves. Among these in¬ 
structions was his command re¬ 
garding the burial. [Therefore the 
next phrase starts independently 
with "lptc'l, and he said; to indicate 
that it is separate.] 

am about to be 
gathered to my people. 

This expression is used to denote 
death because then the souls are 
'gathered' into their place of con¬ 
cealment (Rashi). 

The verb t|OK, gather, often connotes the 
ingathering of an object to its proper place. 
See Judges 19:15; Deut. 22:2. Lev. 23:39. 
Whenever it is stated in reference to death it 
connotes this ingathering of souls (Rashi). 

(See also comm . to I’^y Si? tjpio) 
above 25:6, wheie many interpretations 
are cited. Among them: the deceased 
joins his ancestors in death; the reuni¬ 
fication of the soul with the Upper 
Worlds; the classification of the 
departed with others of like character; 
the gathering into the 'bond of eternal 
life' with the righteous of all genera¬ 
tions who are referred to as Dy, people, 
because they are similar to him.] 


’J^trSi? ’nR nnj? — Bury me with 
my fathers. 

So that in addition to my soul be¬ 
ing united with them, my body, too, 
will be with them (Malbim). 

[The word nap, bury, is in 
plural.] Although Jacob had already 
imposed an oath upon Joseph about 
this matter, he now gave them all 
the duty of burying him in the Cave 
of Macfypelah, because he was ap¬ 
prehensive that Pharaoh might 
forbid Joseph to leave the country. 
Jacob's apprehension was quite 
justified for we see that Joseph had 
to plead with the royal courtiers to 
intercede with Pharaoh for permis¬ 
sion to go. Pharaoh consented only 
because Jacob had imposed an oath 
(Ramban; see further 50:4). 

The translation of Sk, lit. to, as with 

■ 

follows Rashi. In an alternate in¬ 
terpretation, Ramban concurs citing 
Levit. 8:18: PinlrtK Si? rn?K, a woman 
with her sister, where Si? similarly 
means with [see below]. 

•»nnn jnpy rnty? niypcrbi? - 

In the cave that is in the field of 
Ephron the Hittite. 

[That is, in the field that had once 
belonged to Ephron the Hittite.] 

The translation of Sk [lit. to] in this 
phrase as in follows Ramban who cites 
the similar idiomatic usage above in 
23:19. Compare also Exodus 25:21 
]Vi$n-S|0, 'in the ark.' 

In his primary interpretation 
however, Ramban suggests that the 
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49 29 Then he instructed them; and he said to them, "I 

29-30 am about to be gathered to my people. Bury me with 

my fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron 
the Hittite. 30 In the cave that is in the field of 
Machpelah, which faces Mamre, in the land of Ca¬ 
naan , which Abraham bought 'with the field from 
Ephron the Hittite as an estate for a burial site. 


dual usage of "?<< in this verse is elliptic 
and should be understood to meai): 
Bury me [i.e., inter me in a casket] and 
carry me to tny fathers to the cave. 

TV}? - In the 

cave that is in the field of Machpe¬ 
lah which faces Mamre, in the land 
of Canaan. 

[The terms in this verse have 
been fully explained in the com¬ 
mentary to 23:17-20. 

[Jacob proceeds to go into great 
detail about the burial site. Seven¬ 
teen years had elapsed since the 
family had left the land of Canaan, 
so he was very specific in informing 
his sons about its location and his 
rights to the property. 

[As culled from the commen¬ 
tators, Jacob was apprehensive that 
in the course of the years since they 
left Canaan, someone might have 
seized the cave (as happened to the 
Shunammite woman whose house 
had been seized during her absence; 
see II Kings 8:2), or that its precise 
location would be forgotten. He 
said, in the cave , but they might not 
have understood which cave he 
meant, so he added which was in 
the field of Machpelah, thus defin¬ 
ing its location. To identify the 
region he added which faces 
Mamre, i.e. the city — another name 
for Hebron, and more specifically 
(as Rashi writes in 35:27) it is the 
name of the plain which lay before 


the city. To complete the geo¬ 
graphic description, Jacob mentions 
in the land of Canaan .] 

fipy hko rr?Vn n# orn:?# njy -ityg 

"qynintj 1 ? ’nnii — Which Abraham 
bought with the field from Ephron 
the Hittite as an estate for a burial 
site. 

Therefore my right to be buried 
there cannot be disputed (Rash- 
barn). 

Jacob's intention in mentioning 
all of this about the site was to 
impress them with its importance. 
He wanted them to understand that 
Abraham had purchased the cave 
for a specific reason, and that he 
had commanded that it be their 
burial ground as an everlasting pos¬ 
session (Ramban). [See further, 
50:13.] 

The details in this verse were in 
anticipation of their possible ap¬ 
prehension: Should you fear that 
someone will contest your right to 
the site, be aware it is the cave 
which Abraham bought, together 
with the field ; furthermore, it was 
not bought from an unauthorized 
person, but from Ephron the Hit¬ 
tite, who was the chief and had 
every right to sell it. Have no fear 
that Abraham bought it for farm¬ 
ing; he purchased it specifically as 
an estate for a burial site and 
designated that it be used exclusive¬ 
ly for this purpose (Hadar 
Zekeinim; Abarbanel ; Malbim). 
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31. nnty n«i DrnaN na? nipy 
In^K — There they buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife. 

Thus, demonstrating that the sale 
had been confirmed in practice, ac¬ 
tual possession was taken of the 
cave (Hadar Zekeinim), and its use 
confirmed its intended purpose 
(Alshich). 

By evoking this memory of those 
interred there, Jacob hoped to in¬ 
spire his sons with the significance 
of the place and make them even 
more zealous in carrying out his 
command to bury him there. Jacob 
also wanted it understood that only 
the three couples were to be buried 
there — beginning with Abraham 
and Sarah and terminating with 
Jacob himself. [See below and 
further 50:5] (Ramban). 

Sechel Tov notes that although 
Sarah and Rebecca died before their 
respective husbands, Jacob men¬ 
tioned the males first to accord them 
honor, 

[The subject of this phrase is not 
mentioned. Who buried them7 As 


Rashi notes in his comm, to 41:13 
s.v. n'lf/n ’HK, the unnamed subjects 
in an elliptic Scriptural verse are 
always the ones with the power to 
perform that particular action, or to 
those who are described earlier as 
having performed that action. In 
this case the inferred subjects are 
Abraham who buried Sarah (23:19), 
and Isaac and Ishmael who buried 
Abraham (25:9).] 

inqm npyi nto pnyi n* rnjy 
— There they buried Isaac and 
Rebecca his wife. ll) 

Jacob mentioned this as proof 
that possession of the cave passed 
on to Isaac and his children; it was 
meant to preclude any possible 
claims by the descendants of 
Ishmael that the cave was their in¬ 
heritance from Abraham (Hadar 
Zekeinim ; Abarbanel). 

'Furthermore, it is only proper 
that I should wish to be buried near 
my parents' (Haamek Davar). 

Jacob used the abstract expression 
they buried rather than I buried [as in 
the case of Leah] because Esau had par- 


1. Why did Jacob mention his parents by name? 

The prohibition of calling a parent by name even after their death [Kiddushin 4lb] applies 
only to cases where one simply mentions them by name, without a title. But if their name is 
preceded by 'father' or 'mother' it is not considered an impropriety and is permitted, as in the 
case of the Talmudic usage of Abba ['father'] Chalafta, Yannai Abba [see GRA to Yoreh Deah 
242 8 34.] Therefore, having prefaced his statement by saying Bury me with my 'fathers' [o. 
29], Jacob could now name them without impropriety. 

However Joseph's mention of Jacob by name [further, 50:24] and Isaac, of Abraham in 
28:4. needs clarification. Perhaps the rule does not apply to the Patriarchs since their names in 
themselves are exalted and God Himself assigned their names, which undoubtedly attest to 
their spiritual superiority. It is accordingly an honor for their ancestors to refer to them by 
such august, Divinely sanctioned names. [See also Me’am Loez cited in footnote to v. 1.] 
Support for this may be adduced from the Talmud, [Yoma 36] where we leam that one 
should not give a child the name of a wicked person. Rifva rules we may use the name of 
Ishmael since even God referred to him by name. [Therefore, it is certainly proper to refer to 
the Patriarchs by name] (HaKsao V'HaKaballah). 
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49 31 There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; 

31-32 there they buried Isaac and Rebecca his wife; and 

there I buried Leah. 32 Purchase of the field and the 
cave within it was from the sons of Heth." 


ticipated in the burial of Isaac [35:29], 
and Jacob did not want to mention 
Esau's name. Moreover, he did not say 
'we buried' since he would then have 
had to elaborate by clarifying: 'there we 
buried Isaac, and there they buried 
Rebecca,' since Jacob was on his way 
home from Laban when his mother was 
buried. [Presumably Esau and other 
members of the household buried her; 
as Ramban writes in 35:8, the blind 
Isaac could not even participate.] 

’map - And there I 
buried Leak 

— 'Accordingly I have already es¬ 
tablished possession of it' [and it 
would not be fitting for anyone but 
me, her husband, to be buried there 
with her (Tz'ror HaMor)]. Jacob 
said this with Esau in mind, lest 
Esau and his children claim the cave 
and maintain that it was his right as 
firstborn that he be the only son 
buried there with hie ancestors. 
Moreover, it was clear that both 


could not be buried there. This ap¬ 
prehension was also the purport of 
Jacob's words [cited by Joseph in 
50:5]: In my grave which I have 
hewn for myself, meaning that he 
had already prepared his own 
sepulchre there (Ramban). 

[Jacob's apprehension was well- 
founded, for indeed, the Rabbis in 
Sotah 13a record that there was a 
quarrel with Esau at the cave prior 
to Jacob's burial. See Rashi to v. 21 
above, and footnote to 50:13.] 

32. 13 1 n^yprn rrjtyrr njpi? 
nn ^ — Purchase of the field 

and the cave within.it was from the 
sons of Heth. 

Jacob mentioned this last point to 
put his sons' minds at ease on one 
final matter: Ephron had been the 
chief of the city when he sold the 
site to Abraham. The brothers 
might have been apprehensive that 
the townsfolk possibly were unhap- 


1. When did Leah die? Why didn't Eaau quarrel when Leah was buried? 

This is the first and only reference in the Torah to Leah's death. The Torah is not, as ha9 
often been emphasized, a history book. It recorded only those events God deemed necessary 
for us to know; apparently the time and circumstances of Leah's death did not fit into this 
category. 

According to the authoritative Seder Olam, Leah died at the age of 45, at the time Joseph 
was sold. This was yet another one of the misfortunes Jacob experienced during that period. 

[Several interesting chronological details emerge from the fact that Leah's death coincided 
with Joseph's sale: 

1. The year was 2216 from Creation. 

2. Leah survived Rachel, who died in 2207 as Jacob returned to Canaan, by only 9 years. 

3. Leah died twelve years before Isaac, who, as noted in the comm, to 37;29 and 37:2, lived 
twelve years after Joseph's 9ale. 

4. Jacob, who died at the age of 147 in the year 2255, outlived Leah by 39 years, and Rachel 
by 46 years. 

5. The sequence of the deaths of the Patriarchs and Matriarchs were: 

Sarah, Abraham, Rebecca, Rachel, Leah, Isaac, Jacob. 

[When I mentioned the above chronology to R' David Feinetein, he suggested that point 3, 
that Isaac was still alive when Jacob buried Leah, would account for why Esau did not try to 
stop Jacob from burying her in the Cave. As long as either of his parents was alive, Esau was 
solicitous of their feelings and would not defy Isaac's wishes regarding the cave. It wa9 only at 
Jacob's burial, after their father was dead, that Esau dared show his true colors.] 
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py with the sale of a Hittite prop¬ 
erty to a foreigner as a gravesite, but 
could not resist because Ephron was 
their leader. Now that Ephron was 
dead they might contest the sale and 
try to prevent Jacob's burial. Jacob 
therefore assured them that the sale 
was from the sons of Heth — they 
all consented to the sale une¬ 
quivocally (Hadar Zekeinim; Abar- 
banel; Chizkuni). [See comm, to 
nn ’ 1 } HKTD in 23:20.] 

According to the Talmud [Sotah 
13a] Jacob even possessed a deed 
for the property. [See footnote to 
50:13.] 

33. Jacob dies. 

— When 

Jacob finished instructing [lit. to 
command] his sons. 

He is likened to one about to em¬ 
bark on a journey and who first sets 
his house in order and instructs his 
family how to act in his absence 
(Pesikta; MalbimJ.M 

'Fortunate are the righteous/ 
proclaim the Sages in the Midrash, 
'who do not depart from the world 


until they have charged their sons!' 

The syntax makes it clear that only 
after Jacob finished his charge to his 
sons did he draw his feet into the bed 
and return his soul to his Maker. This 
indicates that death had no power over 
Jacob; and he was entirely in control of 
his body. This is the implication of the 
Sages' statement [see Rashi below]: 
'Jacob our father did not die/ for had 
death had power over him he would not 
have been able to delay his demise until 
the moment he concluded his final in¬ 
structions and willfully drew his feet 
onto the bed ( Alshich; Or HaChaim). w 

vbjn — [And] he 

drew [lit. gathered] his feet into the 
bed. 

The sense of the expression is 
that he drew his legs onto the bed, 
this being the meaning in this con¬ 
text of qDK [usually translated 
gathered; see on v. 29] {Rashi). 

Until this point Jacob had been 
sitting up on the bed with his feet 
on the ground. He now raised his 
feet and lay down (Ibn Ezra; 
Rashbam). 

[Continuing Malbim's simile of a 
man embarking upon a journey]: 


1. The Midrashim preserve some of the additional instructions Jacob gave his sons at the 
time: 

"When you carry me up, do so reverently and respectfully; no one who is uncircumcised 
may touch my bier so as not to drive away the Divine Presence. Also, let no one of my descen¬ 
dants who married a Canaanite woman touch my bier. Let Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun be its 
bearers on the east; Reuben, Simeon, and Gad on the south; Ephraim, Manasseh, and Ben¬ 
jamin on the v/est; and Dan, Asher, and Naf tali on the north. In a similar order will your tribes 
be grouped some time in the future under four standards in the desert with the Divine 
Presence in the center." 

Jacob insisted that Joseph not carry his bier since he was a monarch; also that it would 
be improper for Levi — whose descendants were destined to carry the Holy Ark — to carry 
Jacob's remains. 

2. 'One dies only from inactivity.' 

R' Tarfon in Avos d'Rabbi Nosson interprets our verse to teach that 'One dies only from 
inactivity.' 

Yalkut Yehudah explains R' Tarfon's comment to mean that as long as Jacob still had the 
task of instructing his children before him, he stayed alive; when he finished charging them 
and was left idle — only then could death overtake him. 
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49 33 When Jacob finished instructing his sons , he 

33 drew his feet into the bed . He expired and was 

gathered to his people. 


Jacob placed his feet on his 
sickbed, which was like a vehicle 
that would take him to his 
destination. 

vipybi? — He expired 

and was gathered to his people. 

[As explained at length in the 
comm, to 25:8, this expression re¬ 
fers to quick death without pro¬ 
longed sickness or pain; this is the 
death enjoyed by the righteous. It is 
a death that, according to some, 
comes unexpectedly, while one is 
even alert enough to carry on a con¬ 
versation. According to others it 
refers to a state of unconsciousness 
preceding death, hence the term 
yil*], expired, lit. shriveled (like 
something deflated), which collo¬ 
quially has the connotation of 'he 
breathed his last']. 

— It depicts the moment that the 
soul leaves the body (Malbim). 

<+%Jacob lives on. 

[In recording the passing of Ab¬ 
raham (25:8) and Isaac (35:29), the 
Torah uses a similar expression 
with the addition of the word rnj*], 
and he died.] However, the term 
'death' per se is not mentioned in 
this case. Our Rabbis [ Taanis 5b] 
accordingly, said, 'Jacob our father 
is not dead' (Rashi). 

The full text of this Rabbinic in¬ 
terpretation in Taanis 5b follows: 

"R' Yochanan said: Our Father Jacob 
did not die.' R' Nachman retorted to R' 
Yitzchak: 'Was it for nothing that the 
mourners mourned, the embalmers em¬ 
balmed and the grave-diggers buried?' 
He replied, 'It is a Biblical verse which I 
expound [Jeremiah 30:10]: ' Therefore, 
do not fear O Jacob My servant,' said 


HAS HEM 'and do not be dismayed, O 
Israel: for l will save you from afar, and 
your descendants from captivity.' Jacob 
is thus equated with his descendants: 
Just as his descendants live on so does 
he. 

Rashi there explains that the intimation of 
Jeremiah's prophecy was that Jacob would be 
brought' into Exile in order to witness the 
redemption of his descendants. This was in¬ 
deed the case in Egypt where the Sages ex¬ 
pound that the passage bfCiifP to?] "Israel" 
saw, in Exodus 14:31, refers personally to 
the Patriarch Israel. 

Tosafos derives the Rabbinic concept 
that Jacob did not die from the fact that 
any direct reference to 'death' is missing 
from the Biblical narrative in these 
verses. 

Interestingly, the Sages in Sotah 13b 
where the episode of Esau's interference 
with Jacob's burial is related [see foot¬ 
note to 50:13], apparently understand 
that Jacob lived on even in the literal, 
physical sense. The Talmud there 
records that when Chushim son of Dan 
angrily struck Esau on the head with a 
club, causing his eyes to fall out and roll 
to Jacob's feet. 'Jacob opened his eyes 
and laughed.' 

However, most later commentators, 
perceive a purely spiritual connotation 
in the statement that Jacob did not die to 
imply that he lives on spiritually 
through the heritage he passed on to his 
descendants — the Children of Israel. 

Concluding his commentary to 
Genesis with an interpretation of this 
statement, Ramban notes the apparent 
incongruity in this context of the fact 
that Jacob had applied the term 'death' 
to himself, above in 43:21. Ramban 
postulates that Jacob did so either 
because he did not know he would live 
on or did not want to reveal it. That his 
sons 'saw' that their father was dead 
[50:15] indicates that to them he was 
dead, or, as R' Bachya explains, that 
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Jacob did not experience the taste of 
death. 

Furthermore, R' Bachya, in elaborating 
upon Ramban, interprets the statement 
'Jacob did not die' to mean that Jacob's 
soul always remained hovering over his 
body, whereas the souls of other 
righteous men who do not reach that 
degree of holiness return to their source 
and have no attachment to their bodies. 
But Jacob's soul ascended and 
descended, a power confined only to 
those who achieved the highest degree 
of holiness. ,1J 

R' Nosson Scherman writes in the 
Overview to Eichah [p. xxxix]: " ' Our 
father Jacob did not die ' (Taanis 5b) 
because he had so perfected his body 
that it was no contradiction whatever to 
his soul. 'Death' is a wrenching, painful 
concept only because — and to the ex¬ 
tent that — it involves the removal of 
the soul from a material existence it has 

] 

1. Jacob is embalmed and 
mourned. 

— Then Joseph 
fell upon his father's face. 

He threw himself on his father's 
face and wept unrestrainedly. 
When he could weep no more, he 
gave him a parting kiss (R' Hirsch). 

This does not imply that the 
other children of Jacob did not do as 


come to crave. The more materially lust¬ 
ful a person is, the less he can bear to 
part from this life for the holier one 
awaiting him. And the more spiritual 
his life on earth has become, the less he 
cares to be encumbered by his body 
with its demands and animal instincts. 
Jacob had perfected himself to the point 
where leaving earthly life meant no 
more to him than removing a coat 
means to us. His soul simply discarded 
its earthly raiment — his body — and 
continued essentially unchanged. 
'Death' in the deeper sense simply did 
not exist for Jacob — hence he did not 
'die' "(Resisei Layalah). 

Jacob was 147 years old when he pas¬ 
sed on. [He was 130 when he presented 
himself to Pharaoh upon his arrival to 
Egypt, and he lived 17 years beyond 
that.] He died in the year 2255 from 
Creation (Seder Olam). 


much. Joseph is mentioned speci¬ 
fically because his presence at 
Jacob's final moment was in fulfill¬ 
ment of God's promise to Jacob 
[46:4], Joseph will place his hand 
over your eyes (Sechel Tov). The 
Torah does not have to mention 
that Joseph placed his hand over his 
father's eyes; it is self-understood 
(Ralbag). 

Haamek Davar suggests that 


1. It is recorded [Kesubos 100b] that after his death Rabbeinu HaKodeih ['our Holy Rabbi' — 
R' Judah the Prince, compiler of the Mishnah] would return home every Sabbath evening to 
recite the Kiddash. Rabbeinu HaKodesh eventually stopped the practice lest it reflect on 
earlier righteous men who did not enjoy this privilege. [See also story of R' Achai in Shabbos 
152b.] 

R' Bachya writes that Jacob would certainly have had this power since he possessed holiness 
from three sources: From Abraham, who was sanctified with the command to circumcise 
himself before begetting Isaac; from Isaac, who was sanctified as a sacrifice without blemish; 
and his own, for he was the third of the Patriarchs and completed the Divine Chariot [the 
Patriarchs are mystically regarded as the Chariot that bears Cod's Presence — see comm, to 
17:22]. Moreover, unlike the other Patriarchs, Jacob had no wicked children. That is why the 
Almighty is called 'The Holy One of Jacob ' (Isaiah 29:23), but never the Holy One of 
Abraham or of Isaac. 
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50 * Then Joseph fell upon his father's face. He wept 

1-2 over him and kissed him . 2 Joseph ordered his 

servants, the physicians, to embalm his father; so the 


Joseph is mentioned because he was 
nearest to Jacob at the last moment 
of his life, listening to his final 
whispered instructions in which 
Jacob presumably revealed to him 
certain Divine secrets not known to 
his brothers. It was because Joseph 
was privy to such prophetic infor¬ 
mation while Jacob experienced a 
final surge of the Divine Presence 
that Joseph could allude to signs of 
redemption when he later addressed 
his brothers [v. 25]. 

vby — He wept over 
him and [he] kissed him. 

It was a farewell kiss; the kiss at 
death (Midrash HaGadol). 

While some Midrashim note that 
from this verse it is implicit that one 
is permitted to kiss the dead before 
burial, the halachah nowadays 
frowns upon the practice since a 
corpse imparts defilement that can 
adversely affect the soul of one who 
kisses it. The commentators main¬ 
tain further that no permissive rul¬ 
ing may be derived from Joseph's 
example since the Patriarch's body 
was wholly sacred and did not 
become ritually defiled by death, in 
the sense that we learned above 
[49:33]: 'Jacob our father did not 
die.' [See Pischei Teshuvah to 
Yoreh Deah 1394 who is permissive 
regarding parents, and the Testa¬ 
ment of R' Yehudah HaChassid 94 
in Sefer Chassidim Mossad Harav 
Kook ed., and notes thereon by R' 
Reuven Margulioth.] 

2. nn trig 1 ? ... - 

[And] Joseph ordered his servants , 
the physicians, to embalm his 
father. 

Embalming involves the use of a 


mixture of aromatic spices (Rashi). 

Embalming was an Egyptian custom. 
It was believed that the soul would 
eventually return to its body after death 
and pains were therefore taken to 
preserve the body from dissolution in 
the grave. Numerous mummies have 
been found in a state of preservation 
that testifies to the skill of the ancient 
embalmers. Jewish law, however, for¬ 
bids embalming; it mandates an un¬ 
impeded physical return to the elements 
by burial in the earth so that the body 
will decompose naturally. The soul rises 
to God; but the physical shelter, the 
chemical elements that clothed the soul, 
sink into the vast reservoir of nature. 
God's words to Adam were. For you are 
dust, and unto dust you shall return 
[3:10]. 

Malbim explains why Jewish taw requires 
burial of a sort that will not delay the natural 
decomposition of the body. A living person 
has a higher. Godly soul [ivnbtti? that 

cannot be degraded by sin and that leaves the 
body when death takes place. But there is 
also a lower spirit [nn] in a living person. A 
man has the obligation to serve God in such a 
manner that he elevates even this lower spirit 
until it is completely holy. If he does so, the 
spirit leaves the dead body together with the 
soul, for both are uncontaminated by man's 
animal nature. But to the extent that man sins 
he utilizes this life-giving spirit to feed the 
desires of his body, that it remains with it 
even in the grave. Only as the body decom¬ 
poses does the spirit become free to return to 
its heavenly home. Embalming, therefore, is 
a disservice to the deceased because by 
preserving the body it entraps the spirit. In 
Jacob's case, however, his life was so 
righteous and holy that his spirit had been 
totally freed of any bodily attachment. This 
being the case, embalming served the 
positive purpose of preserving the body that 
had been a host, during his lifetime, to so 
much sanctity. 

As gleaned from the commentators, 
the embalming was limited to royalty 
and consisted of: a) anointing and 
washing the body with mixtures of 
aromatic spices and oils to keep the 
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body fragrant and delay putrefaction 
[comp, the case of Assa in II Chronicles 
16:14). The internal organs were in¬ 
fused with the fluids via the navel. The 
solution was changed daily and the 
body massaged daily for forty days, as 
v. 3 records. Eventually the body would 
become dehydrated and rigid and no 
repugnant odor would remain; b) the 
removal by chemical means of the 
putrefying elements so as to inhibit 
decomposition. Physicians performed 
this process because it required 
knowledge of anatomy and of the drugs 
necessary for the preservation of bodies 
(see Abarbanel; R' Shmuel b. Chofni ; 
Zohar; Michlol Y ofi). 

Joseph's purpose in embalming 
Jacob. 

It appears that Joseph's intention had 
nothing to do with the pagan religious 
significance attached to the rite by the 
Egyptians, uiz. to preserve the body 
after death and keep it ready for reoc- 
cupation by the soul. Joseph's purpose 
was only to respectfully preserve his 
father's body from putrefaction during 
the long journey to the Sepulchre at 
Machpelah. [See footnote.) 111 


Or HaChaim maintains to the con¬ 
trary. Since the body of as righteous a 
person as Jacob never putrefies [as 
noted in the footnote below), Joseph 
purposely ordered Jacob embalmed lest 
the Egyptians venerate him as a god 
when they realized that his body did not 
decompose. [See the third interpretation 
offered by Rashi 47:29 s.v. k^Sk.) 

— So the 

physicians embalmed Israel. 

As noted below [see inference in 
Rashi to v . 13], Jacob had left in¬ 
structions that his corpse not be at¬ 
tended by any but his sons. That 
Joseph commanded the court physi¬ 
cians to embalm his father does not 
contradict this. The embalming pro¬ 
cess was done only by Jacob's sons; 
the physicians merely supervised 
and instructed them on the embalm¬ 
ing procedure, but did not touch his 
body themselves (R' Bachya; R' 
Shmuel b. Chofni; Sefer Chassidim 
ed. Mekitzei Nirdamim 11563). 

[The act is attributed to the phy¬ 
sicians because they, as experts. 


1. The Rabbis in the Midrash debate the propriety of Joseph's order that his father be em¬ 
balmed. 

R' Yehudah HaNassi and the Sages disagree. The former maintains that Joseph erred, and 
the Holy One rebuked him for taking such measures to artificially protect his father, saying, 
‘Could / not have protected My righteous? Did I not assure him not to fear the worm?' (see 
Isaiah 41:14). In punishment for this Joseph died in his brothers' lifetime. [Joseph was next to 
the youngest brother; that he died before all his older brothers is because he did not display 
proper filial h<jnor. Just as the reward for honoring parents is a long life, the converse is also 
true (see Exodus 20:12).] 

According to the Sages, however, Joseph acted properly since Jacob himself asked that he 
be embalmed, as is apparent from what the Torah informs us in v. 12 below: His sons did for 
him as he had instructed them (which implies that even in embalming him Joseph was merely 
following instructions). The Sages accordingly attribute Joseph's early death not to this, but to 
the fact that he listened without protest when Jacob was slighted five times by Judah who said, 
your servant, my father , five times. [This was not considered a sin on Judah's part, because he 
thought he was speaking to an Egyptian viceroy before whom such an expression was 
proper.) 

[Cf. also Berachos 55a where the opinion is recorded that Joseph died prematurely because 
he assumed airs of authority (or because "public responsibility shortens the life"); see also 
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50 physicians embalmed Israel 

3-4 3 Its forty-day term was completed, for such is the 

term of the embalmed; and Egypt bewailed him for 
seventy days. 4 When his bewailing period passed , 


were responsible to oversee its 
proper execution. Sometimes the 
Torah attributes a deed to the one 
who performed it, and sometimes to 
the one who ordered or supervised 
it. See discussion in 37:28 "Who 
sold Joseph?"] 

The spiritual name Israel is used here 
to imply that all this honor was 
bestowed upon Jacob not only because 
of Joseph's royal status and in com¬ 
pliance with his command, but because 
he was Israel [denoting rnnty, author¬ 
ity; dominion (see comm, to 35:29) and 
hence himself worthy of royal treatment 
(Sforno). 

— The physicians embalmed "Israel" 
— i.e., in accordance with his status (R' 
Hirsch). 

3. nv — [And] its 

forty-day term was completed [lit. 
and forty days were filled for him]. 

They were involved in the em¬ 
balming day after day until forty 
,days were completed for it (Rashi). 

D’Dann ’n’ iKbn’ 1 p ’3 - For such is 

■ \ —» ■ “i ii* 

the term of the embalmed [ lit. for 
such are filled the days of those em¬ 
balmed J. 


This is the period of time re¬ 
quired for the spices and chemicals 
to be absorbed into the body to 
achieve their purpose of retarding 
decomposition (Sechel Tov; Al- 
shich). 

Dl 1 anyi? ink — And 

Egypt bewailed him for seventy 
days. 

[Not in addition to the aforemen¬ 
tioned forty days, but inclusive of 
them:] These seventy days con¬ 
sisted of the forty for embalming 
plus [an additional] thirty for weep- 
ing. [The Egyptians bewailed Jacob 
so intensely and long] because they 
had been blessed on his account: 
with his arrival the famine had 
ceased [see on 47:19], and the Nile 
was blessed (Rashi). 

— All of Egypt bewailed him. 
Jacob's descendants are not 
specifically mentioned as having 
also bewailed him as it is self- 
evident that they did. Although the 
Jewish period of mourning is seven 
days [see v. 15], Joseph mourned 
for the full seventy days, in com- 


footnote on p. 1881, and comm, to v. 21 below where the opinion is recorded that Joseph died 
prematurely because he presumptuously told his brothers that he would sustain them rather 
than attributing their sustenance to God. See also Targum Y onasan to 46:29 s.v. to*] that 
Joseph's life was shortened because he permitted Jacob to prostrate himself before him when 
they first met upon Jacob's arrival from Canaan.] 

[Jacob's reason for requesting embalming (and Joseph's own rationalization for it, ac¬ 
cording to the first opinion in the Midrash) would have been simply to avoid putrefaction of 
the body because it was known that burial would have to be delayed a considerable amount of 
time due to: a) the unusually long national mourning period the Egyptians would observe for 
him: b) the long journey back to Canaan. Furthermore, in Sanhedrin 47b the purpose of burial 
is discussed, and the view is recorded that the decomposition of the body in the ground is a 
means of atonement for the sins that the dead committed in hi$ lifetime, a reason that did not 
apply to Jacob (see comm, to Ramban 23:8 where a similar thought is expressed regarding 
Sarah's burial). In the case of the wholly righteous Patriarch, coupled with these overriding 
considerations, it was thought that embalming was appropriate. However,the first Sage in the 
Midrash disagreed, maintaining that embalming implied a certain lack of trust ] 
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pliance with this national mourning 
period (R' Shmuel b. Chofni). ll] 

Several Midrashim [see Torah She- 
leimah ] perceive in the number seventy 
an allusion to the seventy souls who 
descended with Jacob to Egypt, each of 
whom had by now grown into a 
household and each of whom bewailed 
him a different day. 

4. Irrq3 ''O' v-QV!! — When his 
bewailing period [lit. days] passed. 

Concerning the death of Moses 
the Torah uses the expression: the 
days of bewailing were ended 

(Deut. 34:8), implying 
finality, while our verse says that 
the bewailing passed, 
implying a gradual process. This 
difference in wording is explained 
by the fact that Moses died on the 
threshhold of the Promised Land. 
Then the Jews were Living with the 
joyful prospect of the imminent oc¬ 
cupation of their own land. Conse¬ 
quently after the prescribed period 
of thirty days, the mourning ended. 
Jacob's passing, though, was felt as 
a more far-reaching calamity. The 
last representative of the glorious 
Patriarchal epoch was gone. His 
descendants felt deprived of their 


protector, and they knew that their 
position as aliens in Egypt would 
become more precarious. This is 
why "the bewailing days" passed 
without ever being formally ended 
as in Moses' case (R' Munk from 
the Midrash). 

nine n ’3 b* qpv *1373 - Joseph 
spoke to Pharaoh's household. 

Not to Pharaoh himself, but to 
members of the royal court, asking 
them to deliver the following mes¬ 
sage to Pharaoh and intercede on his 
behalf (Ralbag). 

According to the Midrash, Jo¬ 
seph feared that the courtiers might 
oppose his request to Pharaoh. So 
he acted according to the proverb: 
'Win the accuser over to your cause 
if you want him not to act against 
you.' Joseph was obliged to speak 
first with the lady-in-waiting to the 
queen: she influenced her mistress, 
who in her turn persuaded Pharaoh 
on Joseph's behalf. 

Why did the all-powerful vice¬ 
roy of Egypt require the members of 
the royal household to intercede 
with Pharaoh, rather than entering 
the king's presence himself? Why 


1. Under normal circumstances, the Talmud makes it dear, excessive weeping for the dead is 
forbidden 'lest we appear to be more merciful than God Himself' [see Moed Kattan 27b]. A. 
Greenbaum in his notes to the above comment of R' Shmuel b. Chofni [Mossad HaRav Kook 
ed. Jerusalem 1979 1313) cites the case of R' Y ehudah HaNassi in Kesubos 103b for whom the 
Sages considered instituting twelve months of mourning; cf. also Rambam, Avel 13:10. By 
quoting other sources as well, he defends R' Shmuel's view that in the case of the Patriarch, 
Joseph was permitted to extend his personal mourning period to coincide with that of the rest 
of the country. 

There is also the view in Midrash HaChefetz that the mourning period extended until Jacob 
was buried. 

See R' Bachya, however, who derives from our verse that it is not permitted to mourn for 
even a great personage in Israel longer than thirty days [since the thirty-day mourning period 
did not begin until the embalming procedure ended], Cf. the case of Moses for whom the 
Israelites ended their mourning after thirty days [see comm, to Deut 34:8). 
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50 Joseph spoke to Pharaoh's household saying , "If you 
5 please — if l have found favor in your eyes , speak 

now in the ears of Pharaoh as follows. 5 My father 


did he require-Pharaoh's permission 
in the first place? 

— He was a mourner wearing rent 
clothing and sackcloth, and a 
mourner was not permitted to enter 
the royal palace, for one may not 
enter the king's gate wearing 
sackcloth [see Esther 4:2] (Moshav 
Zekeinim; Midrash; Sforno). 

— Etiquette demanded that when 
even the highest official wished to 
make a personal request of the king, 
that he do so through one of the 
king's officers (R' Avraham ben 
HaRambam). 

That Joseph needed permission at 
all to leave the land is quite under¬ 
standable. Firstly, Joseph was the 
sole ruler and administrator of the 
land [see 41:44], and his absence — 
even temporarily — would cause a 
strain on the government. Further¬ 
more, Pharaoh might have been ap¬ 
prehensive that Joseph would want 
to remain in Canaan; therefore, 
- Joseph had to convince him to the 
contrary (Chizkuni). [See Ramban 
to 49:29.] 

According to Or HaAfeilah 
[Torah Sheleimah 115], when Phar¬ 
aoh had entrusted the kingdom to 
Joseph he extracted an oath that 
Joseph would never leave Egypt 
without his permission. Joseph now 
demonstrated his allegiance to that 
oath by seeking permission. 

Minchah Belulah notes that 
Joseph might have needed royal 
permission because the journey 
would require horses and chariots; 
and these [as noted in 45:19, 27] 
were not allowed out of the country 
without Pharaoh's personal permis¬ 
sion. 


According to many commen¬ 
tators this need for permission 
demonstrated that certain forms of 
the Egyptian bondage had begun to 
take effect although it would not 
become official policy until after the 
last of the brothers was dead. 
Already with Jacob's death Joseph's 
prominence was somewhat dimin¬ 
ished. 

In his Notes to Me'am Loez/Torah 
Anthology [chapt. 11, note 2B (p. 665)] the 
translator, R' Aryeh Kaplan, offers that 
"Jacob's death in 2255 [1506 B.C.E.] came 
two years after the beginning of the reign of 
Thutmose II, who ruled from 1508 to 1490 
B.C.E. Thutmose II was the son of Thutmose 
I, and is generally considered to have been a 
weak ruler. Some say that his father was still 
alive during his reign, and ruled jointly with 
him. Apparently, seeing the death of Jacob, 
whom he considered a miracle man, Thut¬ 
mose was emboldened to diminish Joseph's 
authority." 

KJ-na-j uywi jn kj-qk 

-itoKb ning - If you please — 
if / have found favor in your eyes, 
speak now in the ears of Pharaoh as 
follows. 

The word K) is used in Scripture both 
for please and for now. In our verse, it 
combines both connotations: the only 
way they could do him a favor was by 
expediting his request without delay, 
because he was afraid to postpone 
fulfillment of his oath to Jacob (Or 
HaChaim). 

As a statesman, Joseph used k)~dk# if 
you please, the courteous form required 
by protocol, even though he knew that 
Pharaoh's courtiers would not dare 
refuse him, and would be pleased to 
perform a service for the viceroy of the 
land (R' Hirsch). 

[The idiom of speaking in the ears 
denoting personally occurs in 44:16. 
See also 23:10.] 
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5 . "itoKb ’jy’aifm ’?K — Mv father 
had adjured me [bound me by an 
oath], saying. 

Joseph was careful to stress that 
his father had insisted on an oath. 
This emphasized that in addition to 
filial duty, an oafh was involved, 
which he was bound under every 
circumstance to fulfill. Joseph knew 
that this latter detail would be the 
determining factor in Pharaoh's 
grant of permission. See v. 6 (Abar- 
banel; Malbim; Akeidah). 

nn ’ 3 iK nan — Behold, I am about to 
die. [See 48:21.] 

— Jacob wanted to give his re¬ 
quest the greater power of a 
deathbed charge (Malbim). 

rW ]VJ? pip ’b ’nn^ -upK nap? 
’}n?j?n — In my grave, which I have 
hewn for myself in the land of Ca¬ 
naan — there you are to bury me. 

This does not quite parallel the 
reason Jacob himself gave in 47:30 
where his emphasis was on being 
buried with his ancestors. Joseph 
may have thought that Pharaoh 
would be more impressed by Jacob's 
desire to be buried in a duly- 
acquired grave than by his desire to 
be buried with his ancestors ( R ' 
Munk). 

Rashi interprets that in its most 
literal sense the verb ’nn? [hewn] 
means dug, as in Exodus 21:33 
tt/’K nn?’ if a man shall dig. He 
continues that in the Midrash there 
is an interpretation which fits the 


contextual meaning of the word — 
viz. ’nn? ntpK means which I have 
bought. In coastal cities they use the 
term rn’3 to signify rn’Stt, 
purchase. [Midrash; see also Sotah 
13a; Chullin 92a. See also P.ashi to 
Dewf. 2:6 s.v. n?n]. 

Rashi cites another Midrashic in¬ 
terpretation that ’nn? is a verbal 
form of n?, heap, denoting that 
Jacob had heaped up all the silver 
and gold which he had brought 
from the house of Laban and said to 
Esau, Take this for your share in 
the Cave.' (See Rashi to 46:6.) [Fol¬ 
lowing the latter, the passage would 
be rendered: In my grave for which 
I made a heap — i.e., which I ac¬ 
quired from Esau by heaping up my 
possessions.] 

[All the above interpretations 
emphasize how Joseph was trying 
to impress Pharaoh with the fact 
that Jacob's stake in the Cave of 
Machpelah was not merely an 
emotional one: Jacob had actually 
carved out the grave himself, or 
bought it, or acquired it by heaping 
up a vast fortune for it.] 

Ramban [who interprets the 
word as dug] writes in his comm, to 
49.31 that Jacob emphasized that he 
had already dug his grave in order 
to emphasize that he had taken per¬ 
sonal possession of it. He said this 
with reference to his fear that Esau 
— or his children — might lay claim 
to the gravesite in the ancestral 
Cave of Machpelah. Jacob longed to 
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50 had adjured me, saying, 'Behold, l am about to die. In 

6-7 my grave, which l have hewn for myself in the land 

of Canaan — there you are to bury me. 'Now, l will 
go up if you please, and bury my father; then l will 
return." 6 And Pharaoh said, "Go up and bury your 
father as he adjured you." 

7 So Joseph went up to bury his father, and with 


be united in burial with his sacred 
ancestors. If Esau was buried there, 
Jacob could not be buried there for 
one burial place does not serve two 
families. As noted in Mechilta, no 
one would be permitted to be buried 
there except the three Patriarchs 
and Matriarchs. Therefore Jacob 
was determined to establish his 
claim to the site during his lifetime 
by digging a grave for himself ... 
thereby indicating that with him 
terminated the group of people who 
was to be buried there. 

Onkelos — followed by many com¬ 
mentators — renders the phrase "ltffht 
'b mn?# which l ' prepared' for myself. 
[Nefesh HaGer notes that the expres¬ 
sion 'prepare a grave' is used by 
Onkelos' teacher, R' Eliezer, in Taanis 
25b.] 

'ityw rr^pio tq-rfaw ro?yi 
— Now, l will go up, if you please, 
and [I wilt\ bury my father ; then / 
will return. 

It is only now that I wish to go 
there, and only for the express pur¬ 
pose of burying my father and 
returning immediately thereafter. 
You need not be concerned that I 
will want to remain there (Abar- 
banel; M albim). 

Now — in fulfillment of my per¬ 
sonal obligation under the terms of 
the oath — I will go up, etc. 
(Haamek Davar). 

The word rngpijq is synonymous with 
lipJO. The addition of the suffix n is 
courteous form of expression and denotes 


humility by the speaker [comp, in 

27:19] (Sechel Tov). 

6. ning — And Pharaoh 

said. 

I.e., to the courtiers who acted on 
Joseph's behalf and relayed his re¬ 
quest to Pharaoh. Pharaoh spoke to 
them in second person as if to im¬ 
ply: "Tell Joseph: 'Go up and bury 
your father,' "etc. (Sechel Tov). 

— As he adjured you. 

'Were it not for that oath I would 
not permit you to go.' Pharaoh did 
not dare to tell Joseph to violate the 
oath, for he was afraid Joseph might 
answer him, 'If that is your attitude, 
I have the right to violate the oath I 
once made to you. I once swore not 
to divulge that [although the king 
of Egypt is required to know all the 
existing languages] you do not pos¬ 
sess a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language while I do.' [Accordingly I 
am more fit to be king than you 
(Gur Aryeh)] (Rashi citing Sotah 
36b). [The entire incident Rashi is 
referring to is recorded in the foot¬ 
note to 41:30 (p. 1791-2).] 

7. The burial procession. 

■P3$"n# "tapb qpV by?] — So Joseph 
went up to bury his father. 

Joseph is specifically mentioned 
here to allude to the fact that 
though he was the greatest man of 
his time, he still personally attended 
to his father's burial. In reward for 
this — measure for measure — 
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Moses, the greatest of all, personal¬ 
ly attended to Joseph's remains 
(Sotah 9b). 

1JT3 ’jpr ny?s inK iby*.] - 

And with him went up all of 
Pharaoh's servants, the elders of his 
household. 

According to some comment¬ 
ators, these dignitaries accompanied 
Joseph of their own accord in a dis¬ 
play of honor to Joseph and to show 
their respect for Jacob who was 
acknowledged as great and wise 
even by the wise men of his time 
and the one in whose merit the 
famine had ended prematurely (cf. 
Sforno). 

Aharhanel maintains, however, 
that Pharaoh sent this group of 
Egyptians to accompany the burial 
party because he feared that Joseph 
and his brothers might be in¬ 
fluenced to remain in Canaan by 
Jacob's attachment to the land: 

The expression all Pharaoh's ser¬ 
vants refers to ordinary Egyptians, 
as everyone in Egypt, except 
Joseph, was termed Pharaoh's ser¬ 
vant [i.e. subject ] (Ibn Ezra). 

As noted in the comm, to 23:3, Day, 
with him, denotes equality, while the 
synonym inK denotes accompaniment 
by one of secondary stature. Here the 
latter term is used to denote that those 
who accompanied Joseph were of lower 
status and Joseph remained aloof from 
them throughout the journey since he 
was in grief (Haamek Davar). 

onyn y}# ’3j?T bbi - And all the 
elders of the land of Egypt. 


Elders denotes wise men. They 
paid Jacob this honor because he 
was regarded as a wise man by the 
wise of that generation (Sforno). 

8 . jfti ojKin pn 

— Only their little ones, [and] 

their sheep,and their cattle did they 
leave in the land of Goshen. 

Since Joseph intended to return, 
there was no need to take along the 
children and cattle. However, many 
commentators follow the view that 
with Jacob's death subtle aspects of 
the Egyptian bondage began, 
although they did not take on 
serious proportions until Joseph 
and that entire generation died. 
These commentators maintain that 
the brothers wanted to take along 
everyone — including their children 
and belongings — but Pharaoh 
would not permit it. Because of this, 
Joseph found it unnecessary to re¬ 
assure his brothers [v. 24 below] 
that God would surely remember 
them and bring them out of Egypt, 
for they were not permitted to leave 
of their own accord (Malbim). 

In any event, this leaving behind of 
the children and cattle may have formed 
a precedent. When Moses asked 
Pharaoh to permit the Jews to leave for 
three days to worship God, Pharaoh in¬ 
sisted that only the men go, and the 
children and others remain in Egypt [see 
Exodus 10:11] (R ' Sheah Brander). 

9. 33TD4 Day by!] - 

And he brought up with him both 
chariots and horsemen [lit. also 
chariot(s) also horsemen]. 
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50 him went up all of Pharaoh's servants, the elders of 
8-10 his household, all the elders of the land of Egypt, 

8 and all of Jacob's household — his brothers, and his 
father's household; only their little ones, their sheep, 
and their cattle did they leave in the land of Goshen. 

9 And he brought up with him both chariots and 
horsemen; and the camp was very imposing. 

10 They came to Goren HaAtad, which is across the 


That horsemen accompanied him 
was a tribute to Jacob whom the 
military chiefs regarded as a great 
warrior (Sforno). 

The translation of loy by!] as a 
transitive verb: brought up with 
him, rather than intransitive: there 
went up with him, follows Rash- 
barn. 

This is based on the singular by!] 
(Haamek Davar). 

According to the Midrash, these 
were not part of the mourning cor¬ 
tege, but were for battle [in the 
event Esau would dispute their right 
to bury Jacob in the Cave of Mach- 
pelahj. 

Ramban [com. 49:31], too, in¬ 
terprets that Joseph had these 
chariots and horsemen accompany 
him since he knew the presump¬ 
tuousness of Esau and his sons, and 
he feared an attack. And his fear 
was justified. An encounter be¬ 
tween Esau and Jacob's sons indeed 
occurred. See footnote to v. 13. 

Following Haamek Davar's distinc¬ 
tion bet wen lay and IRK in v. 7, the use 
of lay here suggests a certain equality, 
since Joseph, too, shared with them 
their responsibility in overseeing the 
safety of the cortege. [But cf. HaKsav 
V’HaKabbalah.] 

It is common for Scripture to repeat 
the adverb □}, also, to idiomatically 
denote ' this as well as that ' as in 24:25: 
Kispa ox 131? D|: 47:3: OS unj* D* 
irninK; 47:19: unpi* di 1211]# OJ. 


Nevertheless, the word 04 usually 
denotes a nan, an implied extension 
beyond what is specifically mentioned 
in the text. In this case it alludes to 
armed warriors who accompanied them 
to provide additional protection in case 
the circumstances would demand it. 
Moreover, angels also guarded him [see 
below] (R' Bachya). 

"1'k» rqnB.T VP] — And the 
camp was very imposing. 

Besides the literal meaning, this 
might also allude to a celestial camp 
[of angels] who came to guard Jacob 
in death as they had in life. Perhaps 
this camp was composed of that 
same camp of angels who encount¬ 
ered him when he was en-route to 
Laban and whom on his return 
journey he had later referred to as a 
Godly camp [32:3]. (They had also 
been sent from on high at that time 
to protect Jacob from Esau.) Kab- 
balistically there is an esoteric allu¬ 
sion in the words iKp 135 to the 
Sacred Names of God (R' Bachya; 
see HaEzrach b'Yisrael cited by R ' 
Chavel). 

10. priy ik!P] - [And] 

they came to Goren HaAtad. 

[The exact site is unknown.] 

The Hebrew name means: the 
field [or: threshing floor] of thorns. 
Rashi explains that in the most 
literal sense, the site was so named 
because it was surrounded by 
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thorns [and From afar it appeared 
like a field of thorns]. 

Rashi proceeds to cite the Tal¬ 
mudic tradition of how this pre¬ 
viously obscure place came to be so 
designated when so many other 
fields and threshing floors are sur¬ 
rounded by thorns: The Rabbis in 
Sotah 13a record that the sons of 
Esau, of Ishmael, and of Keturah 
[this is the version in the Gemara; 
Rashi in Chumash reads: ail the 
kings of Canaan and the princes of 
Ishmael] came to wage war against 
them [i.e., against the sons of Jacob 
and prevent his burial]. But when 
they saw Joseph's crown hanging 
upon Jacob's coffin, they all took 
their crowns as well and hung them 
on his coffin. Thus, at that place 
they wreathed his coffin with their 
own crowns [which, by comparison 
to Joseph's crown, were nothing 
more than 'thorns']. The scene 
figuratively resembled a 'field sur¬ 
rounded by thorns' [and the Torah 
commemorated that event by giving 
the place a name alluding to that in¬ 
cident]. 

[The Gemara concludes that there 
were thirty-six crowns in all, which 
Rashi there enumerates as belong¬ 
ing to twelve princes of Ishmael; 
twenty-three chiefs of Esau ... plus 
the one crown of Joseph (see 
Mizrflchi to 36:5)]. 

[Homiletically, the figurative 
comparison‘of the heathen crowns 
to thorns intimates that even the 
goodness wrought by the wicked is 
but a 'thorn' to the truly righteous 
(see Rashi to 31:24 and 41:10)]. 

[The Talmud records that notwith¬ 
standing this tribute by the chiefs of 
Esau at Goren HaAtad, there were 
hostilities at Machpelah as Esau tried to 


prevent Jacob's burial in the cave. See 
footnote to v. 13.] 

nyt# — Which is across 

the Jordan. 

This phrase is somewhat confus¬ 
ing. The term across the Jordan in 
relation to Canaan usually refers to 
the territory on the east bank of the 
Jordan [i.e., the twentieth century 
country of Jordan]. It is difficult to 
assume that this is its meaning here 
since it leaves unexplained why the 
cortege was so far from the normal 
route from Egypt to Hebron; for 
them to travel via Jordan would 
have lengthened the trip con¬ 
siderably [see map next page]. 

Chizkuni maintains that the pas¬ 
sage refers to the west bank of the 
Jordan, in Canaan proper. [Rash- 
ham refers to such an interpret¬ 
ation of the term in Deut. 1:1 where 
he explains that from the vantage 
point of the desert, the land of Ca¬ 
naan is the ' other [i.e. western] side ' 
of the Jordan. See also ibid. 11:30]. 

In his comm, to v. 11 below, 
Chizkuni writes that all the Can- 
aanitc inhabitants of the land saw 
... which is across the Jordan — i.e., 
the inhabitants of the east bank saw 
what was happening across the 
river in Canaan. The inhabitants of 
Sichon and Og, who lived to the 
east of the Jordan and were con¬ 
sidered Canaanites [see Numbers 
21:22ff; see Rashi to Deut. 18:2] 
saw the mourning in Goren HaAtad 
in Canaan proper, which they — 
from their territory — referred to as 
'across the Jordan .' Similarly, in 
Numbers 32:19 [where Reuben and 
Gad are speaking to Moses from the 
east, the desert-side of the Jordan] 
they said: For we will not inherit 
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50 Jordan , and there they held a very great and imposing 


with them [the other tribes] on the 
other side [i.e., Canaan] of the 
Jordan. 

[Comp, also ■ Kaftor VaFerach 
chapt. 48 who ascertains from Ram- 
bam and other sources that the 
Mishnaic reference to 'across the 
Jordan' in Shevi'is 9:2 refers to the 
west side of the Jordan. There the, 
Mishnah speaks of three territories 
in Eretz Y israel regarding the Sab¬ 
batical Year: Judah; across the 
Jordan; and Galilee." Sechel Tov 
appears to interpret similarly by 
stating: 'Goren HaAtad was located 
on the other side of the Jordan — 
i.e., between the Jordan River and 
Egypt,' i.e. in Eretz Yisrael proper]. 

What remains difficult, as Shaarei 
Aharon observes, is why the Torah here 
calls it across the Jordan instead of Ca¬ 
naan as it does elsewhere in Genesis. In 
v. 11, following Chizkuni's view cited 
above, the reference is quite correct 
since the description refers to the van¬ 


tage point of Sichon and Og who lived 
on the east bank. However, in u. 10, 
which does not quote onlookers, the 
Torah should have stated: And they 
came to Goren HaAtad in the land of 
Canaan. 

Shaarei Aharon postulates that by 
this designation the Torah alludes to 
Joseph's circuitous route. He maintains 
that the only part of Eretz Y israel 
designated as 'across the Jordan' is the 
territory north of Judah directly adja¬ 
cent to the Jordan River. The territory 
of Judah — where Hebron and the Cave 
of Machpelah are situated — is not 
called 'across the Jordan' since it 
borders on the Dead Sea, not the Jordan 
River [see map]. This is further 
evidenced by the wording in the 
Mishnah Shevi'is cited above where 
Judah is distinct from 'across the 
Jordan.' 

Now, had Joseph taken the direct 
route from Egypt to Hebron in Judah, 
he would have been south of the Jordan, 
and not in the territory called 'across the 
Jordan.' The fact that the Torah uses 



Possible routes of the burial procession 
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this term is to indicate that Joseph took 
a longer roundabout route around the 
Dead Sea and approached Hebron from 
the north so that many peoples would 
join the funeral cortege and pay their 
final respects to the venerable Patriarch 
whose ancestors were renowned among 
the Canaanite nations as princes of God. 

Haamek Davar interprets similarly 
and draws support from Mishnah 
Kelim 1:7 that it is customary to trans¬ 
port a corpse from place to place until 
the burial site is reached, in order to 
honor the deceased. 

Cf. note to Torah Sheleimah that 
Joseph might have been forced to take a 
roundabout route to Hebron since some 
of the Canaanite inhabitants were 
hostile to Egypt and refused passage to 
the armed cortege. In fact, R' Meyuchas 
suggests that the cortege traversed the 
same desert route east of the Jordan that 
the Israelites would later take at the Ex¬ 
odus, and entered Canaan westward, 
across the Jordan. • [As noted below, 
some Midrashim record that they took a 
roundabout route even on the return 
journey, passing through Shechem.] 
Goren HaAtad would then be literally 
located on the 'other,' i.e. eastern, side 
of the Jordan in relation to Eretz Yisrael. 

R' Hirsch to v. 12 also maintains that 
they took the roundabout route via the 
Jordan for the sake of the Egyptians 
who wished to avoid the land of the 
Philistines, which they would have had 
to cross had they taken the direct route. 

For, as Akeidas Yitzchak explains, 
the Egyptian sphere of influence in¬ 
cluded the territory east of the Jordan, 
but not Canaan proper or the land of 
the Philistines. 

-i'Kp ill) - 

And there they held a very great 
and imposing eulogy. 

great, means that they spent 


several hours eulogizing their pro¬ 
found loss; inp], and imposing [lit. 
heavy], means that they spoke 
words that penetrate the inner 
recesses of the heart (Haamek 
Davar). 

— The eulogy was more imposing 
than any ever held before it (Sechel 
Tov). 

According to the Talmud [Sotah 
13a] even the horses and donkeys 
took part in the mourning [i.e., their 
owners draped garments of mourn¬ 
ing on them (Maharshal)]. 

[The varied meanings of i?pn, eulogy or 
lamentation, have been discussed in the 
comm, to 23:2 (p. 864).] 

D’n 1 nyauf bn* yqkS tyyn — And he 

■ f ™ I 1 T | 

observed a seven-day mourning 
period for his father. 

According to Ibn Ezra, these 
seven days followed the burial as 
the Sages mandated [in Moed Kaf¬ 
tan 27a, that the seven-day mourn¬ 
ing period begins after the grave is 
closed]., 

R' Bachya interprets, however, 
that this mourning took place 
before the interment and the se¬ 
quence of the Scriptural narrative 
reflects the chronological order of 
events, whereas the laws of mourn¬ 
ing which the Torah commanded us 
are to be observed after interment. 
In the Talmud, Moed Katan 20a, we 
find: 'From where is it derived that 
the mourning period is seven days? 
— From the verse [Amos 8:10]: And 
/ shall turn your feasts (Passover 
and Succos) info mourning. Just as 
the "feasts" last seven days, so is 
the period for mourning also seven 

days.' 11 ! 
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50 eulogy. And he observed a seven-day mourning 

11 period for his father. 11 When the Canaanite inhabi¬ 

tants of the land saw the mourning in Goren HaAtad, 
they said, "This is a grievous mourning for Egypt.' 


11. n* yi** aipv ktj 

— When the 
Canaanite inhabitants of the land 
[lit. and the inhabitant of the land, 
the Canaanite (the singular has the 
collective sense)] saw the mourning 
in Goren HaAtad. 

The Canaanite inhabitants of the 
land refers, according to Chizkuni 
cited in the previous verse, to 
Sichon and Og who lived in the 
Emorite territory east of the Jordan, 
anu who are referred to as Canaan- 
ites [see Rashi to Deut. 18:2]. 
Others interpret conversely that the 
Canaanites referred to here lived 
west of the River — in Canaan 
proper — and the east bank is re¬ 
ferred to as 'across the Jordan.' 

nnynb nr nip**] - [And] 

they said, 'This is a grievous 
[severe] mourning for Eygpt.' 

The Canaanites realized why the 
Egyptians were mourning even 


more intensely now than they had 
previously. As the party neared 
Jacob's burial place and saw how 
even the Canaanite kings paid 
tribute to Jacob by putting their 
crowns on his coffin, the Egyptians 
felt the full impact of their great 
loss. Then they lamented that they 
could not have the privilege of 
burying Jacob in their own country, 
where his presence, even in death, 
would be a lasting source of merit 
for them. Therefore the Torah 
refers to it as a grievous mourning 
for Egypt since they perceived how 
greatly Jacob's absence would affect 
Egypt, for a righteous person's 
presence brings benefit, even after 
his death [see Sotah 36a]. 121 

Furthermore, several commen¬ 
tators subscribe to the view that 
they were now leaving the 
periphery of the Egyptian sphere of 
influence. About to enter the 
foreign soil of Canaan, they sensed 


1. Seven-day mourning period. 

Tosafos ibid. s.v. nip writes that we cannot derive the seven-days of mourning from our 
passage — and he observed a seven day mourning period for his father [as the Y erushalmi 
Moed Katan 3:5 indeed attempts to do] — since our passage speaks of mourning before burial. 
Furthermore, as the Yerushalmi concludes, we cannot derive a law from a practice observed 
before the Torah was given. [See Torah Temimah ]. 

In any event, we see that the custom of having a seven-day period of mourning dates back 
to the time of the Patriarchs [see Ramban to 29:27]. 

Rambam [Hilchos Avel 1:1] writes in this regard: According to Torah law, the mourning 
period is only on the first day — the day of death and of burial; the seven days, however, are 
not Scripturally mandated, although the Torah does mention: he observed a seven-day 
mourning period for his father. When the Torah was given, the law was established anew [and 
the Scriptural mandate was established as one day] while the Rabbis established the law at 
seven days based upon the exegetical interpretation of Amos 8:10 cited above. The halachah 
has so been codified, and a seven-day mourning period has been universally adopted. 

[See note to Torah Sheleimah 833-34.] 

2. R' Menachem Mendel of Lubavitch [Or HaTorah ] perceives a prophetic connotation in the 
fact that Egypt is portrayed as the prime mourner in this event. Jacob's stay in Egypt resulted 
in the land being blessed with abundance, and this blessing would have resulted in both the 
spiritual and material etevation of Egypt for untold generations, and in the development of 
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their loss even more profoundly 
(Kesef Nivchar; Akeidah; Me'am 
Loez; Malbim). 

According to Abarbanel, the 
emphasis on Egypt might imply 
that the Canaanites were fearful 
that the great mourning augured 
evil for their land. They therefore 
said, This is a grievous mourning 
for Egypt,' that is, 'May any evil 
consequences befall them, not us!' 
and therefore they gave it this 
name. 

-Wk any?? bn* nipy top prby 
JTvrr "I3y3 — Therefore it was 
named [lit. he called its name] Avel 
Mitzraim [lit. the mourning of 
Egypt] which is across the Jordan. 

The local populace was so im¬ 
pressed by the unprecedented 
national mourning of the great 
Egyptian state that their ruler chose 
this place-name to memorialize a 
foreign nation's love and respect for 
a Jewish Patriarch (R' Munk). 

[That Jacob's descendants be¬ 
wailed Jacob's loss was only natural 
and would not inspire onlookers to 
name a place after it; it was the mas¬ 
sive outpouring of grief by the 
Egyptian cortege that was so in¬ 
spiring.] 

The Torah mentions again that it 
was "across the Jordan" to identify 
it, for there were other places named 
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Avel. [Comp. Avel haShittim in 
Numbers 33:49 where Moses was 
mourned.] It also alludes to the 
roundabout route the cortege took 
in honor of Jacob as noted in the 
previous verse. 

12. The burial. 

-WK3 ]3 lb - [And] 

his sons did for him as he had in¬ 
structed them: 

What they did is explained in the 
following verse (Rashi). 

[Rashi thus accounts for the apparent 
superfluity of this passage by explain¬ 
ing that this verse introduces the next 
one. The import of the statement is that 
even the way the sons carried Jacob's 
bier, as recorded in the following verse, 
was in strict conformity with the in¬ 
structions he had given before he died. 
(See footnote to 49:33).] 

According to the Midrash cited in v. 1 this 
passage refers to Jacob's instruction that they 
embalm him. 

R' Hirsch writes that the continuity 
of the verses suggests that the Egyp¬ 
tians accompanied them only to this 
point, but not further. From there on 
the children alone took the body and 
buried it in accordance with Jacob's 
wishes, while the rest of the retinue 
awaited their return and then accom¬ 
panied them back to Egypt. 

p has also the meaning of with 
sincerity, as in Proverbs 11:19. Jacob's 
sons acted sincerely, that is to say, 
without trying to discover the reasons 


Israel as well. Instead, after Jacob's burial, Egypt began to despise Israel and eventually’ 
enslaved them. The result was the utter destruction of Egypt through the plagues and Split¬ 
ting of the Sea. Though the Egyptians themselves were unaware of this outcome of Jacob's 
death, in retrospect it was truly a grievous event for their nation. 

... Thus as Oznaim LaTorah concludes, they prophesied and knew not what they 
prophesied. Jacob's death resulted in great mourning for Egypt, for with it the bondage began, 
and Israel had long before been promised [15:14): But also upon the nation which they shall 
serve will l execute judgment — the ten plagues and the drowning of Pharaoh's host in the Sea 
of Reeds. 
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50 Therefore it was named Avel Mitzraim, which is 

12-13 across the Jordan. 

12 His sons did for him as he had instructed them: 

13 His sons carried him to the land of Canaan and 


which had prompted their father to ar¬ 
range them in the order mentioned 
below. They acted with sincerity, sim¬ 
ply because he had commanded them. 

13. ink iKty’i — His 

sons carried him to the land of Ca¬ 
naan. 

I.e., from Avel Mitzraim onward 
they carried the casket on their 
shoulders (Aharhanel). 

His sons, not his grandsons. For 
Jacob had commanded them: My 
bier should not be carried by an 
Egyptian or by one of your sons 
because they are children of 
Canaanite women; you yourselves 
shall carry it (Rashi). 

This follows the opinion of R' Nechemiah 
in the Midrash (cited in the comm, to 37:35, 
38:2, and 46:9] who maintains that Jacob's 
children married Canaanites (see Ramban to 
38:2 who, drawing from Pesachim 50a, ex¬ 
plains Canaanites in this context to refer to 
"foreign women, whose fathers were mer¬ 
chants passing through Canaan (the word 
sometimes means merchant, as in 
Proverbs 31:24), for it is illogical to assume 
that they all married women who were from 
the accursed, servile Canaanite nation.”] 

According to R' Yehudah in the Midrash, 
who maintains that twin sisters were born 
with each of Jacob's sons and the sons and 
daughters of different mothers married one 
another, it is not clear why Jacob did not per¬ 
mit his grandchildren from these marriages 
to carry his bier. 

Possibly, as R' David Feinstein suggests, 
R' Yehudah draws a different exegetical in¬ 
ference from the phrase his 'sons' carried 
him, inferring not that it excluded grand¬ 
children but that it alludes to the formation 
of his sons as they carried his bier. Their 
position formed the precedent for the tribes 
in the Wilderness, who stationed themselves 
around the Tabernacle just as the sons stood 
around Jacob's bier, as Rashi proceeds to 
record further in his comment. 

(See Chizkuni who postulates that R' 
Yehudah would maintain that the half-sister 
wives of the sons died childless and then they 


married Canaanites. It was the offspring of 
these marriages Jacob then forbade to carry 
his bier. Now, although the children of Si¬ 
meon, whose 'Canaanite' wife is Midrashic- 
ally identified as Dinah, should not have 
been disqualified along with the others, 
Jacob did not want to promote jealousy by 
permitting only part of his grandchildren to 
participate. Ephraim and Manasseh did ac¬ 
company the bier, but this would not have 
caused jealousy since they were of royalty 
and had been raised to the level of full- 
fledged tribes.] 

(The question of whether the twin sisters 
had died by the time Jacob went down to 
Egypt is the subject of controversy between 
Rashi and Ramban. See comm, to 46:26.] 

Rashi continues: ... Jacob had 
also assigned his sons their posi¬ 
tions: three on the east [i.e. front] 
side and three on each of the other 
three sides of the bier, establishing 
the precedent for the arrangement 
they would follow later in the desert 
when each tribe encamped under its 
own standard. [The Midrash 
depicts the order as follows: East: 
Judah, Issachar, Zebulun; South: 
Reuben, Simeon, Gad; West: 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin; 
North: Dan, Asher, Naftali.] 


Dan/ Asher/Naf tali 


Benjamin 

Manasseh 

Ephraim 


BIER 


Judah 

Issachar 

Zebulun 


G ad/Simeon/Reuben 


However, Rashi continues, the 
twelve tribes that formed these four 
divisions did not include Levi or 
Joseph. 'Levi shall not carry my 
bier/ Jacob had said, 'since his 
descendants are destined to carry 
the holy Ark [and it is therefore not 
proper for him to carry a bier con¬ 
taining human remains]. Joseph 
shall not carry it because he is a 
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ruler [and must be given respect]. 
Manasseh and Ephraim shall take 
their places/ This is what the Torah 
refers to when it says [Numbers 
2:2]: Every man shall encamp by 
his own banner according to the 
'signs' — meaning: according to the 
signs [i.e., symbolic precedent] 
which their father had given them 
individually for carrying his coffin 
[see Tanchuma ad loc.]. 


n^BDjpn rnUr rnyo? inK napn - 

And they buried him in the Cave of 
the Machpelah field. ll] 

— Precisely following Jacob's de¬ 
tailed instructions (Ralbag) ... 

ions Ms-by ... nrnn* njp - 
The field that Abraham had bought 
as a burial estate from Ephron the 
Hittite, facing Mamre , 

The reason the verse mentions 


1 . The War at the Burial. 

Ramban cites Yosef HaKohen ben Gorion, the presumed author of the chronicles 
called Y ossifon [ch. 2] 'and other books of ancient history' that Zepho the son of 
Eiiphaz the son of Esau [see above 36:11] came and waged war with Jacob's 
children concerning the burial. But Joseph's might prevailed and Zepho and his 
army were vanquished and brought back to Egypt. 

Zepho remained in prison for the rest of Joseph's life. After Joseph's death 
Zepho escaped and fled to Compagna in Italy. He became ruler of the Caetheans in 
Rome and eventually was crowned ruler of Italy. He was the first sovereign ruler of 
Rome and it was he who built the first and foremost palace there. 

The death of Esau at the Cave of Machpelah. 

The Talmud and several Midrashim record another incident at the burial which 
resulted in the death of Esau: 

In Sotah 13a [already cited in the comm, to Naftali's blessing in 49:21] we learn 
that when Jacob's sons attempted to bury Jacob in the Machpelah Cave, Esau [who 
according to some Midrashim accompanied the cortege from Goren HaAtad where 
he had paid his respects to his brother along with the other Canaanite kings ( v. 10)] 
protested. He claimed that of the two graves that had remained in the cave, Jacob 
used his share for Leah's burial, and the remaining grave was therefore Esau's. 

When Jacob's sons countered that Jacob had purchased the rights to burial in the 
Cave from Esau, Esau protested that he had sold only Jacob the double share of the 
firstborn, but not his simple burial right as Isaac's son in the family sepulchre. 

When the sons persisted that Esau had sold everything and retained no rights in 
the Cave, Esau demanded that they produce a document. 

The brothers had left the document in Egypt. They pondered what to do and they 
decided to send Naftali since he could run swiftly as a deer. 

As they waited for Naftali to return, among those present was Chushim son of 
Dan, who was deaf. When he understood the debate and that they were waiting for 
Naftali to return, he became angry and shouted: 'It is a disgrace! Is my grandfather 
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50 fhey buried him in the cave of the Machpelah field, 

14 the field that Abraham had bought as a burial estate 

from Ephron the Hittite, facing Mamre. 

14 Joseph returned to Egypt — he and his brothers, 
and all who had gone up with him to bury his father 
— after he buried his father. 


that this was the field that Abraham 
had bought as a burial estate is to al¬ 
lude to the fact that Abraham's in¬ 
tention was completely fulfilled 
with Jacob's burial since he bought 
the sepulchre for the three 
Patriarchs and Matriarchs, and no 
other person was to be buried there. 
This is the reason Joseph did not 
ask that he be buried in the cave 
with his father since, as noted in 
M echilta, no one else may be buried 
there (Ramban to 49:30). 

[On the phraseology and detailed 


description of the site, see comm, to 
parallel passages in 23:17-19 and 
49:30.] 

14. tpbVn bp] ... t]pi’ 

ni< nap nrjK ... ipik — Joseph 
returned to Egypt — he, [and] his 
brothers, and all who had gone up 
with him to bury his father — after 
he buried his father. 

On the outward journey [u. 7] the 
Egyptians took precedence over the 
brothers and are mentioned first. 
But when they saw the honor 


to lie there in contempt until Naftali returns from Egypt?' With that he took a club 
and struck Esau on the head so hard that Esau's eyes fell out and rolled to Jacob's 
feet. Jacob [who according to the Talmud 'did not die'] opened his eyes and smiled. 
This is what the Psalmist alluded to in Psalms 50:11, The righteous shall rejoice 
when he sees vengeance; he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. [See 
Mahorsha who notes that this entire psalm speaks of Esau.] 

This incident fulfilled Rebecca's unwitting prognostication when she said 
[27:45]: Why should / be bereaved of both of you on the same day ? For though the 
death of the two of them did not occur on the same day [since at least seventy-seven 
days had <thc<uly pa«pd since Jacob's demise], still their burial took place on the 
same day. 

According to Tosafos in Gittin 55b s.v. rrjirra, there was a tradition that Judah 
killed Esau, as it says (49:0): Your hand is on your enemy's neck, and as Sifre Zos 
HaBrachah maintains, Moses later intimated this in his blessing of Judah: his hands 
are sufficient for him — when he slew Esau. Tosafos reconciles that tradition with 
the one in Sotah by suggesting that Esau did not die from Chushim's blow, and it 
was Judah who delivered the coup de grace [cf. Y erushalmi Kesubos 1:5; 
Y erushalmi Giffin 5:7]. 

Parallel Midrashic accounts (e.g. Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 36] record that Esau was 
decapitated and his head rolled into the cave, at Jacob's feet. Esau's head was thus 
buried in the Cave of Machpelah, and his body on Mount Seir. [Cf. however Y alkut 
Shimoni drawing from Midrash Tehillim 810 for an opinion that Judah killed Esau 
on the day that Isaac died. Esau and Jacob had been left alone in the cave to bewail 
their father; Judah's suspicions that Esau would resort to treachery against Jacob 
proved correct. When Esau began to attack Jacob, Judah decapitated him.] 

Midrash Rabbah 190 records an opinion that it was the Hittites who disrupted 
the burial and contested Jacob's ownership of the cave. They waited until Naftali 
returned from Egypt with the deed of sale that confirmed Jacob's rights. 
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bestowed on Jacob in Goreri Ha- 
Atad [u. 11] they gave precedence to 
his sons, and so here the brothers 
are mentioned first (Rashi from 
Sotah 13a). 

In the literal sense the phrase¬ 
ology denotes that on their return 
the mourners went first and the 
others followed. This is our custom 
today as well (Abarbanel). 

That the Torah specificies all 
who had gone up with him in¬ 
timates that despite the battles 
which Esau's sons had waged 
against them, no mishap befell any 
one of the cortege, and everyone 
who went returned. This was 
because the merit of Jacob, to whom 
they were paying homage, stood by 
those who went up with him 
(Ramban to 49:31; R' Bachya; 
Midrash; Midrash HaChefetz). The 
seemingly superfluous phrase after 
he had buried his father emphasizes 
that not a single person returned 
before the burial (Malbim; Haamek 
Davar). 

Joseph is especially designated as 
the subject of this verse, and the 
burial is ascribed to him to stress 
that he conscientiously fulfilled his 
oath to the last detail: it was 
primarily Joseph who attended to 
the burial; everyone else was merely 
secondary (R' Bachya). 

In Sotah 13a the brothers are 
cited as saying, 'Let it be ascribed to 
Joseph. It is a greater honor for 
Father that kings, rather than com¬ 
moners, should engage in his 
burial.' 

That is, though the previous verse 
uses the plural: they buried him, the in¬ 
tent is that they began the interment, 
but decided among themselves to let 
Joseph personally carry it through. 


deeming it a greater honor for their 
father that one of Joseph's stature be 
personally involved in his burial; see 
Sotah 9b (Torah Temimah). 

15. Joseph's brothers fear his 
retribution. 

D 1T»2K tl9V»nK lion — [And] 

Joseph's brothers perceived [lit. 
saw ] that their father was dead. 

Through Joseph's changed con¬ 
duct they perceived the effect of 
their father's death. During Jacob's 
lifetime, they used to dine at 
Joseph's table and he would receive 
them with open arms out of defer¬ 
ence to his father. After Jacob's 
death, however, he ceased to invite 
them (Rashi from Mid rash). 

The commentators explain Joseph's 
change of behavior, maintaining that his in¬ 
tentions were pure. During Jacob's lifetime 
he had given Joseph prominence over Judah 
the leader, and Reuben the firstborn, and 
seated Joseph ahead of them. With his 
father's demise, however, Joseph felt uncom¬ 
fortable sitting at the head of the table and he 
felt it unbecoming that he do so; on the other 
hand, his royal position mandated that he not 
relinquish his primary position. To avoid the 
problem he derrpac«d His invitations to them. 
The brothers, however, thought he was 
acting out of hatred for them (Tanchuma). 

Cur Aryeh suggests that as long as Jacob 
was alive, Joseph was excessively close to his 
family, having them as his guests almost 
constantly. After Jacob died, Joseph still in¬ 
vited them but not as often. The brothers 
saw something ominous in this. 

Alternatively, Cur Aryeh comments that 
he may have ceased all invitations, but not 
out of antagonism. Joseph knew that as long 
as Jacob lived, neither he nor his family 
would suffer persecution in Egypt, but after 
his death, the oppression could begin. The 
first symptom of the impending slavery 
would be that the Egyptians would suspect 
the Jews of seeking power. If Joseph con¬ 
tinued his invitations, the Egyptians would 
say that the Jews are too close to the throne, 
and attack them in the palace. Therefore, 
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15 Joseph's brothers perceived that their father was 
dead, and they said, "Perhaps Joseph will nurse 


Joseph slighted his brothers to avoid grounds 
for such suspicion. 

Another reason for their apprehen¬ 
sion offered in Tanchuma was that on 
the return journey, Joseph had them 
detour to the pit where they had once 
cast him as a youth before they had sold 
him to the Ishmaelites. The brothers as¬ 
sumed Joseph's intention was to revive 
old grudges whereas Joseph sincerely 
meant to pay tribute to God and recite 
the blessing njn 017133 oj ’b 
Blessed is He Who performed a miracle 
for me in this place. 

The Midrash learns from this inci¬ 
dent that one should always make his 
intentions clear. Since Joseph did not 
explain his actions to his brothers they 
thought he was acting out of malice and 
he thereby caused them much needless 
anxiety. 

R' Hirsch observes that after the 
death of parents, the familial bond 
holding the children together becomes 
loosened; with their parents as a focal 
point, they meet less often and tend to 
become estranged from one another. 
That this happened in the case of 
Joseph and the brothers was quite 
natural, but the brothers perceived it as 
a symptom of Jacob's absence and 
feared that Joseph would recall past 
grievances. 

According to Aharhanel these fears 
began while they were still in Canaan. 
The brothers wanted to determine 
Joseph's intentions; had they ascer¬ 
tained that he intended punitive steps 
against them, they might have con¬ 
sidered remaining in Canaan (Akeidah; 
Aharhanel). 

tipi’ lb— Perhaps Joseph will 

nurse hatred against us. 

The verb DOW denotes repressed 
hatred. [See comm, to 27:41 and 
49:23]. 

The simplest syntactical in¬ 
terpretation following Rashi [see 
below] is that seeing Joseph's 


changed demeanor toward them 
since Jacob's death, the brothers' 
bad conscience caused them to grow 
apprehensive that Joseph held a 
grudge against them and might 
avenge himself for the evil they had 
perpetrated against him. 

The implications of their father's 
death dawned on them. The 
brothers feared that Joseph might 
act according to popular morality 
and retaliate. Affection for Jacob 
might have restrained his revenge as 
long as the aged father was alive, 
but now they were completely in his 
power (Ihn Caspi). 

The translation of lb as may he, 
perhaps — KJptp — synonymous with 
’b** follows Rashi. 

As Rashi explains, the word lb has several 
meanings depending upon the context. 
Sometimes lb denotes a petition, syn¬ 
onymous with ’tobrr, if only [in the sense of 
may it so be, as for example 30:34; If only it 
would remain as you say! [23:13]; If only 
you would heed me [Joshua 7:7 Numbers 
14:2). In other contexts lb means if and 'b’K, 
as e.g. Deut. 32:29: lb, if they were wise 

they would understand; [Isaiah 48:18; II 
Samuel 13:12]. The meaning of lb in our 
verse is synonymous with that of 
perhaps, and this is the only place in Scrip¬ 
ture where lb has this meaning. The word 
■fyN has this meaning in 24:5: perhaps the 
woman will not wish to follow me. 

Since, as Rashi asserts, this is the 
only place in Scripture where lb is syn¬ 
onymous with ’blN meaning perhaps, 
why indeed is this term used here in¬ 
stead of the more familiar ’b^ or ]$? 
Possibly the Torah wishes to inform us 
that in the deeper'sense it is the familiar 
meaning of lb — ’Kjbn, if only — that is 
alluded to here in the brothers' words. 
Their inner thought was: If only Joseph 
would detest us and pay us back for all 
the harm which we have caused him! 
Then there would no longer be any trace 
of our sin and we would not fear that it 
might rebound against our children and 
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our descendants. For as noted in the 
comm, on p. 1650, the brothers' sin did 
not go unpunished. Divine justice was 
meted out centuries later at the time of 
the Ten Martyrs (Or HaChaim). 

Interpreting that denotes in¬ 

ner, stifled hatred, and that lb is syn¬ 
onymous with ’Kibn, if only, B'Chor 
Shor renders: If only Joseph would 
keep his anger stifled and not reveal it to 
repay us in deed for all the evil we did 
him! 

According to Akeidas Yitzchak, the 
brothers initially were apprehensive 
that with their father gone Joseph might 
seek vengeance against them. But upon 
further consideration they decided that, 
to the contrary, they were instrumental 
in his rise to greatness! They therefore 
concluded: May he repay us for all the 
evil' we caused him! [See continuation 
of this in v. 13 s.v. nnjn.] 

Baal HaTurim similarly interprets: 
May Joseph stifle his anger. However, if 
he does desire to repay us, then let him 
repay the so-called 'evil' we did him; for 
our selling him was instrumental in 
his eventually becoming a monarch; 
may he repay us accordingly! 

Malbim likewise interprets lb as if 
only and IlDpifp as hate us; he renders: 
If only Joseph would hate us [openly] 
and repay us in kind for all the evil we 
caused him. The brothers wished that 
Joseph would stop showering them with 
undeserved kindnesses. They under¬ 
stood full well that the sweetest revenge 
is to treat one's enemies with great 
generosity, because that serves as a con¬ 
stant reminder of the evil they had con¬ 
spired to do. As King Solomon taught 
(Proverbs 25:21), If your foe is hungry 
feed him bread, for you will be pouring 
coals upon his head. 

According to Haamek Davar, lb has 
the meaning of if as it does in Deut. 
32:29, and lappttJ' denotes scheming 


about revenge as it does in 49:23. While 
they were certain that Joseph would not 
sell his brothers into slavery, nev¬ 
ertheless: linpty’ ib, if Joseph is 

scheming to gain revenge against us 
'131 lib ntflT), then he will certainly 
find a way to repay us, etc. [R' Hirsch 
interprets similarly.] 

nynn'b^ hk lib ntfn] 
In'K ubpj — And then he wifi surely 
repay [lit. return] us all the evil that 
we did him. 

The Hebrew reads and return he 
will return, etc. The compound verb 
implies emphasis, hence: surely 
repay. According to Sechel Tov the 
double verb signifies: he will repay 
us through our children as well as 
through ourselves. 

— All the evil, our having thrown 
him into the pit and having sold 
him as a slave, that we caused him 
because of his dreams (Sechel Tov). 

16. "itoKb eipV»’b# ny?] — So they 
instrutted that Joseph be told. 

The passage literally reads: And 
they instructed to Joseph saying. 
The expression b|« Myji [lit. they in¬ 
structed to] has the same meaning 
as Exodus 6:13: bhnUn b* myi 

^ i ■ i I 

[lit. he instructed them to the 
children of Israel] which signifies: 
[God] commanded Moses and 
Aaron to act as emissaries to the 
children of Israel. Here too it 
signifies that they instructed their 
emissary fo Joseph regarding the 
message he was to speak to him. 
Who was it they sent? —■ The sons 
of Bilhah with whom Joseph had 
been most accustomed to associate, 
as it says [37:2]: He was a youth 
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50 hatred against us and then he will surely repay us all 
16-17 the evil that we did him." 16 So they instructed that 

Joseph be told, "Y our father gave orders before his 
death, saying: 17 'Thus shall you say to Joseph: "O 


with the sons of Bilhah [i.e., as 
Rambam explains there: Joseph's 
youthful recreation time was spent 
associating with the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah] (Rashi from Tanchu- 
ma). 

According to Tanchuma Y ashan it 
was Bilhah herself — who had raised 
Joseph after Rachel's death — with 
whom they entrusted this message. 

itaKb mm ms 1 ? njy — Your 
father gave orders before his death, 
saying: 

They altered the facts [by stating 
an untruth] for the sake of peace. 
Jacob had never given such a com¬ 
mand since he did not suspect 
Joseph of seeking vengeance 
(Rashi). 

Comp. Y evamos 65b: A person may 
tamper with the truth for the sake of peace as 
it is mitten Your father instructed, etc. 
[which was untrue], [See also Bava Metzia 
87a cited in comm, to 18:13 s.v. ')!$].] 

The brothers never dared reveal to 
Jacob that Joseph had been sold. They 
were mortally afraid that if told of their 
sin Jacob would curse them as he did 
Reuben, Simeon, and Levi [49:3]. 
Joseph, too, did not tell him for ethical 
reasons. It is because Jacob remained ig¬ 
norant of the true facts that they had to 
fabricate Jacob's instructions. Had he 


known the truth, his sons would cer¬ 
tainly have asked him to instruct Joseph 
to act kindly toward them after his 
death, rather than resort to this fabrica¬ 
tion (Ramban to 46:1). [1) 

[However, cf. Peskikta cited in 48:19 
where Jacob intimates that he was aware that 
his jealous sons sold Joseph.] 

According to Sforno, the emis¬ 
saries were instructed to say Your 
father ordered before his death, to 
say; that is, he commanded us to 
say the entire following statement 
to you in our own name, not in his, 
for he never suspected you of 
anything. He rather indicated that if 
we had any fears we should tell you 
the following. 

The brothers phrase the message 
as your father, not our father; in 
their contrition they felt unworthy 
to call themselves Jacob's sons (R' 
Hirsch). 

By emphasizing that Jacob had 
said this before his death they in- 
plied that it was incumbent upon 
Joseph to fulfill a deathbed com¬ 
mand (Abarbanel). 

17. noKh rto — Thus shall 

you say to Joseph: 

Should you ever become ap¬ 
prehensive ... (Sforno). 


1. Some commentators suggest, however, that since Joseph did not leave his father's bedside 
for a moment before his demise, their story must have been based on an instruction Jacob had 
given — at least by implication — before his death that the brothers preserve their unity; by 
implication he had as much as commanded that Joseph not be angry with them. 

Yalkut Yehudah cites in this connection the Midrashic interpretation of Jacob's deathbed 
summons to his sons in 49:1: latpKrj, i.e., let there be no quarreling among you ... gather 
yourselves together in brotherly unity. 

Haamek Davar derives this from Jacob's blessing [49:24] in which he praised Joseph for not 
being vengeful against those who had treated him bitterly. [Thus by implication Jacob was 
hinting that even after his death Joseph should maintain peaceful relations with his brothers.] 
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DJlKyni :pl7# y^S KJ’Kty KJK — O 
please, kindly forgive [lit. bear if 
you please] the spiteful deed of 
your brothers and their sin. 

[ytyg, spiteful deed or transgres¬ 
sion, signifies a worse offense than 
Kl?n, sin, in that the former is com¬ 
mitted in a spirit of rebellion, while 
the latter denotes an inadvertent 
trespass. (See comm, to Exodus 34:7 
where the various terms for sin are 
defined.)] 

Their act of selling Joseph com¬ 
prised both intentional 

transgression and KUn, uninten¬ 
tional trespass. Since they were his 
brothers, their act was ruthless, and 
is therefore referred to as TO* W9, 
the intentional transgression of 
your brothers. However, since at 
the same time they acted out of 
sincere conviction that Joseph was 
persecuting them they were acting 
in self-defense [see footnote to 
37:18], and accordingly, theirs was 
a Kpn, unintentional sin (Alshich; 
cf. Malbim. See Overview to 
Vayeishev). 

Sechel Tov interprets that spite¬ 
ful deed refers to their having cast 
him into the pit, and sin to their 
having sold him. 

The Sages in the Talmud [Yoma 87a] 
derive from the thrice-re pea ted word kj 
[( once as K}K, twice as KJ) — signifying 
entreaty (Rashi ad loc.) — ] that when 
one seeks his neighbor's pardon he need 
not beseech him more than three times 
[see M aharsha]. 

[The 'trop' musical cantillation on the 
word K}K, O please, is a pazer, one of 
the more intense and sustained of the 


cantillations. This emphasizes the inten¬ 
sity of their plea.] 

The verb Kty, forgive, literally means 
carry since by forgiving one 'lifts up' 
the transgression from the sinner and 
lightens his burden, figuratively 'bear¬ 
ing' it for him. See Ibn Caspi to 4:13, 
and comm, to 32:21. 

nyy? — For they have done 
you evil. 

The Hebrew expression [lit. for 
they have "recompensed" you evil] 
denotes undeserved evil (HaRecha- 
sim leBikah). 

An integral part of asking for¬ 
giveness is that one acknowledge 
wrongdoing (R' Shmuel ben 
Chofni). 

:pnK ’hVk nny ytygb N n W — 
So now, please forgive the spiteful 
deed of the servants of your father's 
God. 

This was to be added by the emis¬ 
sary as if it were a personal plea 
(Chizkuni; Akeidah). 

— Even though your father is 
dead, his God is living and they are 
His servants (Rashi). 

— In the final analysis, though 
they acted with sinful intention, 
they were God's 'servants' in¬ 
asmuch as they were instruments 
He employed to exalt you to this 
lofty position (Abarbanel). 

[See comm, of Ashtruc: Midra- 
shei HaTorah cited in comm, to 
45:5.] 

— Even if they were not your 
brothers, they are of your father's 
faith. You have a spiritual fraternity 
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50 please, kindly forgive the spiteful deed of your 
18 brothers and their sin for they have done you evil; so 

now, please forgive the spiteful deed of the servants 
of your father's God/ " And Joseph wept when they 
spoke to him. 

18 His brothers themselves also went and flung 
themselves before him and said, "We are ready to be 


and should be forgiving (Michlol 

y ofi). 

t]pY» I}'.] - And Joseph 
wept when they spoke to him. 

— Because he was suspected of 
evil intent (Pesikta Zutresa). 

If one is suspected of impropriety it is 
proper for him to weep over it. So do we find 
in Yomfl 19b that when the elders would ad¬ 
jure the High Priest not to act in the manner 
of the Sadducees when performing the Yom 
Kippur service, he would weep that they 
suspected him of considering such sacrilege 
(Yalkut Yehudah; Haamek Davar). 

— As soon as they mentioned his 
father, he wept out of sheer love, and 
his compassion was aroused. However, 
we find it nowhere specifically men¬ 
tioned that Joseph formally forgave 
them. They technically remained un¬ 
forgiven until their dying day. Their sin 
was eventually atoned for with the 
death of the Ten Martyrs centuries 
later. Thus their punishment was post¬ 
poned until centuries later. This is con¬ 
sistent with the principle that God visits 
the sin of the father on the children (R' 
Bachya). [See comm, to p. 1650.] 

Other opinions regarding whether Joseph 
had forgiven his brothers include that of R' 
Yehudah HaChassid [Sefer Chassidim ed. 
Mekitzei Nirdamim p. 437] who maintains 
that since Joseph attributed to Divine 
Providence that their bad deeds ultimately 
resulted in good, they were absolved as far as 
Joseph was concerned, but not with respect 
to God. [See also B'chor Shor, OrHaChaim 
and Zohar.] 

According to Sforno [in continuation 
of his comm, above, end of v. 16], 
Joseph wept sentimentally at their men¬ 
tion of the beloved Jacob and that he 
had refused to suspect Joseph of schem¬ 
ing against his brothers. 


Tz'ror HaMor maintains that Joseph 
wept because this message made it ap¬ 
parent that they had told Jacob of the 
sale, while Joseph had always taken 
pains to spare his father the grief of 
learning of it. 

18 . lbs’] - 

[And] his brothers themselves also 
went and flung themselves before 
him. 

I.e., in addition to their emis¬ 
saries, the brothers themselves also 
went ... (Rashi). 

The syntax seems to imply that 
the emissaries returned to the 
brothers and reported that Joseph 
did not answer them but merely 
wept. B'chor Shor writes that the 
brothers took this as a sign that 
Joseph bore them no malice and 
they felt it was safe to go to him and 
fling themselves down before him 
in obeisance and gratitude. [Sechel 
Tov derives from this that proper 
etiquette requires that even if one's 
trespass is forgiven through an 
emissary, the trespasser should still 
appear personally before the other.] 

Or, as Haamek Davar suggests, 
the brothers did not know how to 
interpret Joseph's weeping. They 
were concerned that he wept 
because the emissaries reminded 
him of the tribulations he had suf¬ 
fered at their hands. If so, they 
might be in greater danger and they 
decided to beseech him on their own 
behalf. 

The word D|, also, could refer to the 
bowing down as well: The brothers 
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went and bowed, just as the emissary 
had Uoi.e. According to the view cited 
above that the emissary was Bilhah [cf. 
also Targum Y onasan], these events 
might have been in fulfillment of 
Joseph's dream wherein the 'moon' and 
the eleven 'stars' prostrated themselves 
before him (Oznaim L'Torah). 

D V W‘? 13$ n- We are ready to be 
your slaves. 

— Because we once sold you into 
slavery. Enslave us and let that be 
our punishment — measure for 
measure — and not some other 
punishment (R' Avraham b. Ha- 
Rambam). 

According to Haamek Davar , the 
brothers were, as noted above, fear¬ 
ful that Joseph had wept at the 
memory of his earlier tribulations 
and would now repay them by sell¬ 
ing them as slaves. So they an¬ 
ticipated him by saying, 'You need 
not think of measures to requite us 
for having sold you; we are quite 
ready to be your slaves!' 

19. Joseph reassures them. 

wvjvbK — Fear not. 

Of what you suspect I might be 
thinking (Haamek Davar). 

’3K DTibs nnfln '3 — For am / in¬ 
stead [following Rashi in 30:2; lit. 
beneath] of God? 

— Have i the power to harm you 
even if I wanted to? [As Joseph con¬ 
tinues in the next verse:] You all 
devised harm for me [and I am but 
an individual], yet [you did not suc¬ 
ceed because] God turned it to 
good; how then could I alone 


[without God's consent; not being 
in His stead] harm you all? 
[Therefore: Fear not] (Rashi). 

B'Chor Shor interprets: Am I in 
God's stead that I have the auth¬ 
ority to harm you? I do not even 
have a valid claim against you since 
your evil intentions were turned to 
good. Moreover, people would ac¬ 
cuse me of betrayal, saying that I 
brought you here under my trust 
and now I harmed you. 

[Many of the consoling state¬ 
ments Joseph now makes echo 
those he made when he first iden¬ 
tified himself to his brothers. See 
specifically 45:5-9.] 

Sforno: Am I then a judge in His 
stead that I should analyze His 
decrees and punish those who acted 
as His agents, as though I were 
presiding over a court that had 
authority to annul His decrees? You 
certainly acted merely as His agents 
as I once told you [45:0]: It was not 
you who sent me here but God. 111 

Cf. Malbim: Having witnessed 
the Providential effects of the mat¬ 
ter, how can I purport to analyze 
God's ways; can I thwart His ob¬ 
vious will? Moreover, since you 
have not harmed me, I have no right 
to inflict 'evil' on you unless it 
results in goodness, like the 'evil' 
you did to me — but am / in God's 
stead that I can know if the evil I do 
you would indeed result in your 
benefit? 

According to Ibn Ezra: Am / then 
in God's stead — that you flung 
yourselves before me and offered 


1. [The moral implications of their having to account for being the tools with which the 
Divine Plan was executed have been discussed in the footnote to 45:5.] 
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50 your slaves 19 But Joseph said to them, "Fear not, 
19-20 for am l instead of God? 20 Although you intended 

me harm God intended it for good: in order to ac- 


yourselves as my slaves! 

Akeidah interprets differently: 
You certainly need neither my 
forgiveness nor my reassurance; 
nor, on the other hand, are you 
worthy of receiving a reward from 
me. For am l in God's stead that I 
should thank you for having been 
instrumental in realizing His plan, 
since when in reality [next verse:] 
your intentions were evil and 
designed to harm me; it was God 
Who intended for good, not only 
for me personally but for the 
general welfare to sustain an entire 
populace ... Nevertheless, [u. 21]: 
Fear not ... 

— God can judge thoughts and 
intentions. I, as a human being, can 
only consider the result. As a result 
of your deed I owe you deep 
gratitude! (R' Hirsch). 

The interpretation of this phrase as 
an incredulous rhetorical question fol¬ 
lows Rashi and most commentators. 
[The n of nnnn punctuated as it is with 
a chataf patach indicates a question 
= nbKy/n n, interrogative particle; see 
Rashi to upU/n in 15:25]. 

Sechel Tov, however, perceives the 
prefix n to be a nKnpo n, interjectional 
particle, and interprets the statement in 
an affirmative sense: Fear not for 1 am 
indeed in God's stead! — That is, I 
emulate His ways. Just as He overlooks 
transgressions, so do I. 

Divrei Shaul interprets homiletically: 
"Am only / beneath God?" Is it only / 
who is beneath His Providential care 


and not you? Of course not! His care 
encompasses all of you. Therefore, Fear 
not! {11 

This was the same response an angry Ja¬ 
cob had once given the barren Rachel when 
she had demanded children of him [30:2], As 
Ramban there notes, the Sages took Jacob to 
task, stating in the Midrash: The Holy One, 
Blessed is He, said to Jacob, 'Is this the way 
to answer an aggrieved person? By your life! 
Your children [by your other wives] are 
destined to stand humbly before her son 
Joseph [i.e., they will be brought to such 
despair that they will need this assurance]. 

20. 'i3i nyn ’ty nr)^r\ dj^i - 
Although you intended me harm 
[lit. and you thought evil onto me] 
God intended it for good. 

[As Rashi explains the continuity 
above: How then could you fear 
reprisals by me! When all of you in¬ 
tended to do me harm God thwarted 
you and turned it to good, so how 
could God permit me — as an in¬ 
dividual — to do harm to all of you?] 

— Accordingly, you did not sin; 
God providentially guided you, for 
He intended it for your good 
(Rashbam). 

You are like a person who in¬ 
tended to pass someone a cup of 
poison, but inadvertently gave him 
wine instead: he is free and guiltless 
even of Heavenly judgment (Or 
HaChaim). 

Bats Yitzchak objects to Or Ha- 
Chaim's thesis that there is no sin in¬ 
volved in the switch from poison to 
wine. The Sages [Kiddushim 8lb] teach 


1. Torah Sheleimah cites the following Midrash from Tz'ror HaMor: 

'Am I in God's stead to harm you ; you who personify the purpose of the entire universe!' 
As our Sages observed: There are twelve hours in the day; twelve hours in the night; twelve 
constellations; twelve months in the year; and Aaron's breastplate consisted of twelve stones 
corresponding to the Tribes. Am I then God, that I should presume to be capable to overthrow 
the order of the universe?" [Comp, the Midrash], 
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that if someone meant to eat pork but 
picked up beef by mistake he must re¬ 
pent. Bais Yitzchak explains that the 
Sages refer only to a case where 
someone intended to sin, but if he had 
intended to use the pork for something 
that he considered to be a mifzuah 
[mpwb rnay], no repentance is required; 
neither in thought nor in deed was there 
a sin. Since the brothers were convinced 
that they acted properly in the case of 
Joseph, Or HaChaim maintains that 
they were completely blameless. 

[See Akeidah's interpretation, end of 
last verse.) 

Sforno interprets; Your action was 
motivated by error: You thought that I 
was persecuting you [interpreting: you 
attributed wickedness to me]; had this 
been true, you would have been 
justified to act in self-defense against 
me. But God intended it for good — He 
guided your deed to create a beneficial 
outcome. 

nyny n*»nnb njn 01*3 ntoy jyr? 1 ? — 
In order to accomplish — it is as 
clear as this day — that a vast people 
be kept alive [lit. in order to do like 
this day to keep alive a vast people.] 

The reference to vast people ob¬ 
viously included the general pop¬ 
ulace who Joseph sustained. 
However, the intention of God's 
Providence in engineering all these 
events was, as noted in 45:6, 
primarily directed at the preserva¬ 
tion of Jacob's family — who would 
multiply miraculously in Egypt and 
become a great people. Compare 
Joseph's earlier statement in 45:7 
God has sent me ahead of you to in¬ 
sure your survival in the land and to 
sustain you for a momentous 
deliverance. 

According to R' Shmuel b. Chof - 


ni, the term vast people refers to the 
offspring of the Tribes. Joseph's 
descendants, the tribes of Manasseh 
and Ephraim, used a similar expres¬ 
sion to Joshua [Joshua 17:4): ’3K] 
nn ny, and I am a vast or great 
people. 

The expression njn 01*3 [lit. like 
this day] is ambiguous. 

The translation follows R' 
Saadiah Gaon who renders: In 
order to accomplish what you are 
witnessing today, i.e., what is, in 
retrospect, now clear as this day. 

[The expression denotes excep¬ 
tional clarity. Comp. Rashi to 
25:31.) 

21. uctivSk rmyi— [And] so 
now, fear not. 

Joseph found it necessary to 
reiterate that they need not enter¬ 
tain any fears although he had said 
it to them earlier in v. 19. For they 
still could have been fearful that, 
despite his assurance that he had no 
plans to take revenge on them, it did 
not necessarily mean that he would 
continue supporting them. 

Minchah Belulah perceives the pro¬ 
phetic connotation to be: Now you need 
not fear; but in the days of the Ten 
Martyrs [when your descendants will be 
punished for your evil deed (see comm, 
to p. 1650)) there u>i//be cause for fear. 

D 331 J nio ngn* bab}* - / [the 
pronoun is emphatic: I personally] 
will sustain you and your little ones. 

— Since it is clear that that was 
God's reason for sending me here 
[see 45:7) (Alshich). 

— / will provide for you — during 
the duration of the renewed famine. 
For according to Tosefta Sotah. 
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50 complish — it is as clear as this day — that a vast peo- 

21 pie be kept alive. 21 So now, fear not — I will sustain 

you and your little ones." Thus he comforted them 
and appealed to their emotions. 


after Jacob died, the famine — 
which had ceased with Jacob's ar¬ 
rival in the second year of the 
hunger — resumed [and lasted for 
another five years to complete the 
foretold total of seven years]. Ac¬ 
cording to Sifre Eikev 138 this 
resumption of the famine is inferred 
from our verse. This is derived from 
the fact that the verb bgbON, 
provide/sustain is used both here 
and above in 45:11, implying that 
the same conditions prevailed in 
both instances. 'Now just as the 
term provide above refers to years 
of famine, so does that term in our 
verse refer to the renewed years of 
famine.' [See Ramban 47:18]. 

Sechel Tov observes that for 
presumptuously saying that he 
would provide for his brothers, 
rather than attributing sustenance 
to God Who provides for all life, 
Joseph was punished and he died 
'before all his brothers [see footnote 
to v. 2 above for other opinions 
regarding Joseph's premature 
death]. 

The term bobo refers to providing for 
one's individualized needs (Radak). 

D}b _ by 131’] onlK on]’] — Thus he 
comforted them and appealed to 
their emotions. 


Literally: And he spoke upon 
their hearts — i.e., persuasive words 
that settle upon [lit. are received up¬ 
on] the heart [the heart being con¬ 
sidered in Scripture as the seat of 
the emotions and reason]: "Before 
you* came, people spread rumors 
that I was a slave; your coming 
showed I was born free. If I kill you 
people will say: 'They were not his 
brothers at all! He saw a group of 
fine young men and passed them 
off as his brothers, but when he had 
no further need for them, he killed 
them. Have you ever heard of a man 
killing his brothers!?' " (Midrash; 
Rashi 

Rashi cites from Megillah 16b an 
alternative sample of the reassuring 
words he addressed to them: 'If ten 
lights could not extinguish one 
light, how could one light ex¬ 
tinguish ten?' [I.e., obviously it can¬ 
not, for it is not within the nature of 
a light to extinguish another light; 
to the contrary one kindles a light 
from another. Such, too, is the ex¬ 
pected relationship of brothers (see 
Maharsha)]. 

The Midrashim record many 
other arguments used by Joseph to 
convince them that, as absolute 
ruler of Egypt, he could have done 


1. The question arises: Having already assured his brothers countless times that he meant 
them no harm, why did he still have to 'appeal to their emotions'? 

However [as observed by Malbim at the end of v. 15] it is uncomfortable for someone to be 
showered with kindness by a person he has wronged. They therefore needed the intellectual 
and emotional consolation Joseph gave them in order to be absolutely convinced that their 
relationship was beneficial to Joseph as well, and it was important to him for all to know they 
were his brothers (Beer Yitzchak). 

Furthermore, according to HaKsav V'Hakabbalah and Alshict\ it was necessary for him to 
console them at this point so that they would not feel humiliated at being dependent upon his 
support, especially in view of their guilt feelings. Josepn went out of his way to soothe their 
emotions and convince them of his sincerity, so they would regard themselves as if self- 
sustaining. 
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away with them easily, had he 
wanted to. The fact was that he had 
no evil designs against them. The 
brothers finally recognized his 
sincerity. He removed their last 
doubts and they were comforted. 

[On the use of the idiom speaking 
upon the heart to connote consoling 
words, see Isaiah 40:2 and Ruth 2:13], 

22. Joseph in Egypt. 

The narrative now reverts to 
Joseph and sums up his life after his 
father's demise (Abarbanel). 

T>3K JVJ1 Kin Ony)33 CjpV> — 

[And] Joseph dwelt in Egypt — he 
and his father's household. 

The continuity is: Having es¬ 
tablished a full fraternal harmony 
with his brothers that’was greater in 
many respects than it had ever been 
before, Joseph dwelt in Egypt — in 
peace and contentment — together 
with his brothers (Tzror HaMor). 

That Joseph dwelt (nty n) in Egypt 
is obvious. Lekach Tov perceives it 
to mean: He created settlements 
[D 1 3ittf 1 ] in Egypt — erecting houses 
and other structures. 

3^1 frequently implies: he settled. 
Joseph settled down in exile, remember¬ 
ing the Divine words addressed to his 
father: 'Do not be afraid to go down to 
Egypt, for / shall make you into a great 
nation there' (46:3). None of Jacob's 
descendants looked for ways of leaving 
Egypt. They resolved to trust in God's 
words and to wait for the End that He 
had promised. Joseph felt that this End 
could not be too far off, since the 
'fourth generation" was approaching, 
and God had announced to return that 


generation to Canaan (15:16). Joseph 
was satisfied to tell his brothers how the 
arrival of the future Redemption could 
be recognized. It was his last act before 
his death [verse 24] (R' Munk from 
Zohar). 

According to Abarbanel's view that 
the preceding occurred while the family 
was still in Canaan and the brothers 
were entertaining the notion that if 
Joseph was indeed ill-disposed toward 
them they would not return to Egypt, 
this verse describes how they all 
returned together to Egypt after Joseph 
succeeded in reassuring them. (Cf. 
Abarbanel; Oznaim L'Torah). 

D'3^ ityV? c lP r ’ ,f T1 — And 
Joseph lived one hundred and ten 
years. 

Every one of the years were truly 
'lived' — he enjoyed vigorous health 
(Zohar; cf. R' Shmuel b. Chofni). 

Since Joseph ascended to ruler- 
ship at the age of 30 [see 41:46], he 
ruled (or a total of 80 years — longer 
than anyone before him, and rarely 
duplicated (Abarbanel; Malbim). 

However, Joseph's lifespan was 
the shortest of his brothers, and 
though he was among the youngest, 
he died first. See footnote to v. 2 
above, and comm, to Exodus. 1:6. 

23. D'u/bw '33 nnsKb npV Kt’i — 

. 1 ■- 1 v : I T 1 - - 

Joseph saw [i.e., lived to see] three 
generations [lit. children of the 
third ] through Ephraim. 

That is, although Joseph died 
before any of his brothers, he lived 
to see Ephraim's children, 
grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren. (Cf. Ibn Ezra; Radak 
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50 22 Joseph dwelt in Egypt — he and his father's 

22-24 household — and Joseph lived one hundred and ten 

years. 

23 Joseph saw three generations through Ephraim; 
even the sons of Machir son of Manasseh were raised 
on Joseph's knees. 

24 Joseph said to his brothers, 7 am about to die, 


to // Kings 10:30; Shaarei Aharon; 
Karnei Or; R' Shmuel h. Chofni; R' 
Bachya; Rivash; Moshav Zekein- 
im.) 

In some Chumashim the final mem of the 
word D’tttW is enlarged; Minchas Shay 
disapproves and maintains that in correctly 
written Torah Scrolls the letter is of normal 
size. 

■•ana'by *rp]p ’J3 m 

cipV — Even the sons of Machir son 
of Manasseh were raised [lit. born] 
on Joseph's knees. 

The idiomatic expression H*? 1 
HPl’ Vprby [lit. were born upon 
Joseph's knees ] is to be interpreted 
as Onkelos renders it: were raised 
between his knees [a figurative ex¬ 
pression meaning: grew up during 
his lifetime and raised under his 
spiritual guidance] (Rashi). 

According to Targum Yonasan, it 
alludes to the circumcision of his 
grandchildren, which was carried 
out by Joseph himself. Sechel Tov 
suggests that the idiom on Joseph's 
knees implies that Joseph was the 
sandek at the circumcision of his 
grandchildren. [See note loc. cit. in 
Y ayin HaTov.] 

Thus, in the case of Manasseh, 
Joseph lived to see Manasseh's 
grandchildren — [in Scriptural 
terms: lit. children of the 

second generation (Rashbam)] — a 
reference to Gilead, Machir's son 
(Numbers 26:29). Though Manas¬ 
seh was the elder of the brothers, we 
see that Joseph saw an additional 
generation from Ephraim. Already 


in Joseph's lifetime we see evidence 
of Jacob's prognostication that 
Ephraim would surpass Manasseh 
(48:19) (Rashbam; R' Bachya; cf. 
sources cited above). 

The term DA, also, denotes that 
Ephraim's offspring as well as 
Manasseh's were brought up in 
Joseph's house. Only Manasseh's 
offspring are specifically mentioned 
as having been raised on Joseph's 
knees because of Joseph's love for 
him as the firstborn. The phrase 
"sons of Machir" refers primarily 
to Gilead, the grandfather of the 
daughters of Zelophechad [Num¬ 
bers 27:1]; this indicates that the 
righteous Joseph raised wholly 
righteous descendants in his house 
from whom descended these women 
who were wise and pious in their 
generation [see Bamidbar Rabbah 
21:11] (R' Bachya). 

The beautiful point has been 
made that the sons of Machir were 
contemporaries of Moses [Numbers 
26:29//], the foretold fourth 
generation [15:16] which was to be 
liberated from Egypt. As children 
they had seen Joseph, the pride and 
glory of their people in Egypt; they 
would live to see the redemption 
and the Promised Land. 

24* Joseph imparts signs of the 
Redemption to his brothers and ad¬ 
jures them to bury his remains in 
Eretz Yisrael. 

ns ’Silj — I am about to die. 

This teaches that he gathered 
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them all at the time of his death and 
charged them as a father charges his 
children (Sechel Tov). 

[The year was 2309; fifty-four 
years since Jacob's death in 2255.] 

His brothers were all alive for 
they survived him [as implied by 
the fact that the Torah tells us in 
this verse that he addressed his 
brothers; and that in Exodus 1:6 
Joseph's death is mentioned before 
his brothers. Joseph died prema¬ 
turely as noted in footnote to v. 2 
above.] He wanted to be sure that 
his bones would be taken to Canaan 
but he knew that this could not be 
done until the Exodus, [as explained 
in comm, to v. 25]. Therefore, he 
wanted to assure himself that the 
departing Jews would take his re¬ 
mains with them. Seeing that his 
brothers were old [Reuben, the 
oldest, was 116] and realizing that 
they would not survive until the Ex¬ 
odus, Joseph administered an oath 
to them that they would transmit to 
their descendants (Ramban). 

uiw Tp?’ D’nbio - But God 
will surely remember you. [The 
verb is repeated for emphasis, 
literally, remember He will remem¬ 
ber you.] 

The continuity is: Joseph knew 
from his father that future genera¬ 
tions would remain enslaved in 
Egypt. Therefore, he now com¬ 
forted them: l will die and will be 
unable to help you any longer, but 
do not despair — God will surely 
remember you, etc. (Abarbanel). 

<+§ The words "Pakod Yifkod/' 
identify the Redeemer, 

During the last moments of his 
life, Jacob had imparted to Joseph 


some secret signs of the future 
redemption from Egypt, which 
Joseph now transmitted to his 
brothers. The words in our verse 
[although not recorded above in 
Jacob's name] were a direct quota¬ 
tion from Jacob. As noted with 
reference to Noah in 8:3 and the 
barren Sarah in 20 : 1 , the term "ipD 
like "137 usually announces the ap¬ 
pearance of Divine Providence. The 
figurative implication is that God 
will manifest His Providence as if 
He 'remembered' to carry out an 
earlier plan or promise. Since a long 
span of time elapses between the 
promise and the event, God is 
spoken of as 'remembering,' as if 
He were a human being who forgot 
a promise and then, after a lapse, 
remembered to carry it out. Ob¬ 
viously, however, such an expres¬ 
sion cannot be taken literally since 
God cannot forget. 

As we will see in Exodus 
3:16, the words ’rnpp * 7 ) 79 , l have 
indeed remembered were pivotal in 
the acceptance by the Israelites of 
Moses' announcement of the im¬ 
pending redemption. 

For, when Moses was given the 
mission to go and deliver the Jews 
from bondage, God promised him: 
'They will listen to you.' Rashi ex¬ 
plains: As soon as you address them 
with the words ’nipp * 7 ) 79 , I have 
indeed remembered you, they will 
listen to your voice, for this sign has 
been passed on to them from the 
time of Jacob and Joseph. They 
know that these are the words that 
will herald the redemption. For both 
Jacob and Joseph said “ 1 ) 79 ? * 7 ) 79 , 
God will surely remember you. [The 
first time Joseph says it in v. 24, he 
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50 hut God will surely remember you and bring you up 

out of this land to the land which He promised on 
oath to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob." 


is quoting his father; when he 
repeats it in u. 25 it is in the context 
of his own request (Mizrachi; see 
Ramban to Exodus 3:19).] 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 48 main¬ 
tains that this proof of the "authen¬ 
tic language of Redemption" had 
originally been revealed to Abra¬ 
ham and then transmitted succes¬ 
sively to Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
who entrusted it to his brothers. It 
ultimately reached Serach, daughter 
of Asher. She enjoyed exceptional 
longevity [as noted in the comm, to 
45:26] and was the only one of 
Jacob's grandchildren still alive in 
the time of Moses. When Moses 
came to the Israelite elders, they 
asked Serach to verify whether 
Moses' words corresponded to the 
secret tradition that she had 
received. When she replied affirm¬ 
atively, the elders believed him. fl) 

The double phraseology pakod 
yifkod implies a "double remem¬ 
brance." God would remember them 
twice — in the days of Moses and 
throughout their many Exiles culmina¬ 
ting in the days of the Messiah. 
Moreover, He would remember them in 


Tishrei and Nissan, their servitude 
ended in the months of Tishrei and they 
were liberated in Nissan (Midrash 
HaGadol). 

nNtn p? nan# n^jrrn — And 
[He u)i/J] bring you up out of this 
land. 

[This promise that God will one 
day bring them up out of the land is 
yet another indication that some 
form of bondage had already begun 
although, as the Sages maintain, it 
was not severe until all the Tribal 
Ancestors died.] 

By the expression and bring you 
up Joseph intimated to his brothers 
that their physical remains too 
would eventually be brought up 
from Egypt. Indeed, this occurred. 
At the Exodus, each tribe took along 
the remains of its ancestor (Sechel 
Tov). [R' Bachya to u. 25 citing 
Peskita derives this exegesis from 
the word D 3 I 1 K in Exodus 13:19; see 
Rashi there.] 

per 1 ? ww ivtf nsc ^ 

~ To the land which He 
promised on oath to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob. 


1. The numerical value of the word llpp spelled 'full' equals 190; ipp’ can be translated shall 
cause to be missed, as in Numbers 31:49: WK upp ippj kS) and not one man of us is missing. 
Thus, these two words prophetically imply that God will surely 'remember' the enslaved Jews 
and shorten their bondage ["cause it to be missed"] by 190 years (i.e., “ipp’? ipp = He will 
"reduce" by 190), for at the Covenant Between the Parts it was foretold to Abraham that his 
descendants would be enslaved 400 years. This calculation began from the birth of Isaac. God 
subtracted 190 years from the period and He liberated them after only 210 years (see comm, to 
vn in 42:2). 

This premature redemption by God is also celebrated in allegorical terms in Song of Songs 
2:B: Hark! The sound of my Beloved! Behold He comes! Leaping upon the mountains, skipp¬ 
ing upon the hills [see comm, to ArtScroll Shir Hashirim] (Tanchuma; Midrash Aggadah). 

The Midrashim also elicit from this a warning that the Jews should not seek to liberate 
themselves prematurely from Egypt, but wait until God would remember and redeem them — 
not like the Ephraimites who attempted to liberate themselves prematurely before the 
Providential End [cf. Rashi Exod. 15:14] (see Baal HaTurim; Meshech Chochmah). 

[For a further discussion of the 'shortening' of the Exile, see ArtScroll Haggadah pp 95-98; 
Haggadah Treasury pp. 65-67. This will be dealt with in depth in the comm, and Overview to 
Exodus.] 
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— Each of them individually on 
various repetitive occasions (Akei- 
dah). 

If any 'prophet' ever arises claim¬ 
ing that he will redeem you and lead 
you to a country other than Erefz 
Y Israel, do not believe him 
(Tanchuma). 

[On the use of a father's first name by 
his son see comm, to 49:31. Briefly, as 
Ritva maintains, the Patriarchs bore 
names given them by God and this al¬ 
lowed the sons to mention them.] 

25. “to* 1 ? biaty ’03’nff tjpi’ yatyi 

— Then Joseph adjured the children 
of Israel saying. 

He had them vow that they 
would administer the oath from 
generation to generation [“ltoK 1 ? 
nnnb] until it could be fulfilled. He 
said: "Just as Father made me 
swear, and I kept that oath, so do I 
adjure you and your offspring and 
expect you to fulfill your oath." 
And so it was: Moses took the 
bones of Joseph with him for he had 
strongly adjured yau/n] the 

children of Israel saying, God will 
surely remember you and you shall 
carry my bones up from here with 
you [Exodus. 13:19; as Rashi ex¬ 
plains there, the double phraseology 
implies: 'He made them swear to in 
turn make_ their children swear.'] 
(Midrash HaGadol; Sechel Tov). 

nqn* D’nbK - When God 

will indeed remember you. 

[The syntax of the translation: 
when ... then ... follows R' 
Avraham b. HaRambam ; R' Saadia 
Gaon and R' Shmuel b. Chofni 
(comp, also Daas Zekeinim). It 
avoids the difficulty that this phrase 


seems to be repeated from the 
previous verse. In v. 24 Joseph 
transmitted his father's prophetic 
promise that God would certainly 
'remember' their plight and free 
them from bondage in Egypt. In 
this verse he continues: "When He 
does so, please be sure to take my 
remains out of here with you." For 
as Mizrachi cited above mentions, 
in v. 24 Joseph cited his father's 
prophetic words, now he repeats it 
as his own statement of fact.] 

’ntoyyni* oribyni — Then you 
must bring my bones up out of 
here. 

By using the term my bones in¬ 
stead of my body it was clear that 
Joseph — unlike his father — was 
not requesting that they bury him 
in Erefz Y israel immediately after 
his death. 

But why didn't Joseph make his 
sons swear that they would take 
him to Canaan immediately, as 
Jacob had done? Joseph said: "I am 
a ruler in Egypt and I had sufficient 
authority to fulfill my father's wish 
to bring his body to Canaan. But the 
Egyptians would not let my sons do 
this for me after I die." He therefore 
made his brothers take an oath that 
when they were liberated his re¬ 
mains would accompany them 
(Rashi to Exod. 13:19; Mechilta). 

As Ramban vo 49:31 explains, 
Pharaoh's courtiers would never 
have allowed Joseph's body to be 
removed for burial to Canaan since 
Joseph was a source of pride to 
them. Furthermore, if all his kin 
were to accompany him, the Egypt¬ 
ian populace would pillage what- 
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50 25 Then Joseph adjured the children of Israel saying 

25-26 "When God will indeed remember you , then you 

must bring my bones up out of here." 

26 Joseph died at the age of one hundred and ten 

* < 

ever they had left at home [since the very place where they had betrayed 


Egyptians would no longer fear 
retribution as they did when Joseph 
was alive]. As for possibly having 
others transport him there, it would 
not have been proper for him to be 
buried by strangers (Ramban 
49:31). 

The reason Joseph did not adjure 
his own sons exclusively was 
because he knew that a portion of 
his descendants — half the tribe of 
Manasseh — would inherit territory 
across the Jordan and they might 
want to bury him near them instead 
of bringing him to Eretz Y Israel 
proper. He therefore addressed his 
oath to the children of Israel that 
they bury him. And so it was; 
Moses took responsibility for his 
bones (Meshech Chochmah). 

Joseph did not ask to be buried in 
the Cave of Machpelah because he 
knew by tradition that no one but 
the three Patriarchs and three 
Matriarchs were to be buried there. 
He requested only that his bones be 
brought up for burial in the Holy 
Land, but did not specify a site. 
They were to bury him wherever 
they wished (Mechilta d'Rabbi 
Shimon b. Yochai cited by Ramban 
in 49:31). 

[We find in Joshua that Joseph's 
bones were finally buried in 
Shechem. Either, as implied in 
Rashi to 48:22, it was a tradition 
that Jacob gave Joseph the city of 
Shechem — :priK by int< Dptf — as a 
burial site, or as the Talmud [Sotah 
13b] suggests, the tribes wanted to 
make amends, at least in part, by 
burying him with full honors at the 


him (see Rashi to Joshua 24:32).] 

The reason Joseph adjured his 
brothers to go to the trouble of trans¬ 
porting his remains to Eretz Y israel 
though he knew that the righteous will 
in any event become transported and 
resurrected there, was because he 
wished to avoid the pain of rolling 
through the underground cavities to 
reach Erefz Y israel for the Resurrection 
(Yalkut Shimoni; cf. Kesubos 111a; see 
comm, to 47:30). 

In any event, it has been empha¬ 
sized above that all the Patriarchs 
and the great Sages longed for 
burial in the Holy Land. 

Rambam in Hilchos Melachim 
5:11 writes that whoever is buried 
in Eretz Yisrael is granted absolu¬ 
tion, as it says Day iniplK “ 1931 , His 
land makes expiation for His people 
Deut. 32:43]. Although one who is 
juried there after death cannot be 
compared to one who lived there, 
many Sages arranged for their 
bodies to be taken to the Holy Land, 
following the examples of Joseph 
and Jacob (R' Munk). 

26. The death of Joseph. 

D’jy t|pi^ njp;i - [And] 

Joseph died at the age of one 
hundred and ten years. 

Joseph's age is mentioned again 
to emphasize that his reign lasted 
for the unusually long, uninter¬ 
rupted period of eighty years. (R' 
Shmuel b. Chofni). 

In v. 22 his lifespan was men¬ 
tioned in relating the years of his 
life; here it is repeated in the context 
of his death (Abarbanel). 

As R ' Munk writes, the Torah 
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frequently provides details of this 
kind that help us put Biblical events 
in historical perspective. Joseph 
survived his father by fifty-four 
years. As viceroy, he had presided 
over the destiny of Egypt for 80 
consecutive years [he had been 30 
years old when he appeared before 
Pharaoh (41:46)]. Joseph's death 
was 71 years after Jacob's arrival in 
Egypt, and during this time Jacob's 
family had led a peaceful existence, 
which was to continue for another 
23 years until the death of Levi, 
Jacob's last surviving son. The 116 
years of slavery and servitude 
began only after this happy period 
of 94 years (Rashi on Exodus 6:16). 
The period of slavery and oppres¬ 
sion, which was to have lasted 400 
years (15:13), was, as noted earlier, 
shortened to 210 years. 

Some commentators perceive the 
phrase rjpV» rnp*] as a homiletical 
praise: He died as 'Joseph'. 
Although he ruled for eighty years 
and Pharaoh had changed his name 
to Tzafenas Paan'each, Joseph still 
retained his Hebrew name. Thereby 
he set an example to his brethren to 
retain their Hebrew identity. The 
Sages maintain that the Israelite 
resolve not to drop their Hebrew 
names throughout the Egyptian ser¬ 
vitude was* one of the merits for 
which they deserved Redemption 
(see Pardes Yosef). 


ink luami — [ And] they embalmed 
him. 

There is a difference of opinion 
in the Midrash regarding who em¬ 
balmed Joseph: the court physicians 
or the brothers. 

That he was embalmed at all was 
probably demanded by the royal 
court out of respect for the il¬ 
lustrious Joseph who had governed 
the land for as long as most people 
could remember. 

In punishment for Joseph's hav¬ 
ing embalmed Jacob, however, the 
embalming was ineffective. By the 
time Moses retrieved Joseph's re¬ 
mains, cmly his bones were left 
(Pesikta Rabbosi). 

otp ,, 3 — And he was 
placed in a coffin in Egypt. 

The Hebrew literally reads: "... 
and he was put in the coffin," that 
is, in the coffin Joseph had prepared 
for himself (Ibn Ezra). 

— It was the coffin in which they 
embalmed him. The coffin was left 
above-ground so its identity would 
remain known to future genera¬ 
tions. That is how Moses recog¬ 
nized it and took it out of Egypt at 
the Exodus [Exod. 13:19] (Sforno ; 
Ralbag).w 

}1*l$, ark; container is a delicate 
word for coffin. The word is used 
elsewhere only to describe the con¬ 
tainer holding the Tablets of the 


1. Since the Torah mentions only that the coffin was in Egypt but does not speak of the burial 
of the coffin, the Sages in Sotah 13a deduce that the Egyptians lowered it into the depths of 
the Nile so that its waters might be blessed. (According to another opinion in the Talmud, he 
was buried in the royal tombs). 

The Midrash cites the view that originally Joseph's coffin was buried in a field — and the 
field immediately became blessed. When others heard of it they stole his remains and buried it 
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50 years; they embalmed 

coffin in Egypt 

Law, and for the collection-boxes 
for holy purposes {II Kings 12:10). 
In all these cases, it is not used for 
burial, but for receiving and safe¬ 
guarding for others — the Tablets 
for Israel and the contribution for 
the Temple. Accordingly, the use of 
this word for 'coffin' would signify 
a container in which the physical 
casing of a human being is — tem¬ 
porarily — kept (R' Hirsch). 

As Tz'ror HaMor notes, the use 
of the term ark for his coffin in¬ 
dicates Joseph's greatness in that he 
was like the Ark of the Covenant, 
lord over the land. As the Sages 
said. Two arks led the Israelites in 
the desert: the ark containing the 
bones of Joseph, and the Ark con¬ 
taining the Tables of the Covenant 
[the Ten Commandments]. When 
people questioned the propriety of a 
coffin near the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, the response would be: 'He 
whose remains are preserved in the 
one ark, loyally obeyed the Divine 
^commands enshrined in the other.' 

It would appear that they did not 
bury him, but concealed him in a 
coffin. Apparently they did this for 
one or all of the following three 
reasons: a) they did not think it per¬ 
missible to exhume a body [even for 
the purpose of reburying it] once it 


him and he was placed in a 


had been buried in the ground; b) 
they were afraid that if it were 
buried, its whereabouts would be 
forgotten with the passing of time; 
c) embalming and interment in a 
sarcophagus better preserves the re¬ 
mains than natural burial in the 
ground where it is a natural process 
for ,the body to disintegrate and 
merge with the ground from which 
the first human body was created. 
As we are taught. For the dust 
returns to the ground as it was and 
the spirit returns to Cod Who gave 
it [Ecclesiastes 12:7] (R' Avraham b. 
HaRambam). 

The translation of Dty 1 *) [root Ditp], 
and he was placed, follows Radak and 
most commentators who perceive the 
word to be synonymous with Dtp**). Ibn 
Ezra suggests the root is Dtp* and the 
form Dtp 1 *) is in the kal form meaning 
and he [i.e., whoever was in charge] 
placed. Similar to this is "iy**), He 
formed [root: "I2r»] in 2:7. [OnJcelos 
renders similarly]. 

Dtp 1 *] is an obscure form. Above, with 
Laban (24:33) it is yij? and and we took 
that to indicate Laban's vacillating behavior. 
Perhaps here it points to the unusual 
procedure — which Joseph himself had 
ordered for the reasons given above — of 
keeping a body unburied in a sarcophagus. 
"It was as if Joseph had himself placed in a 
coffin in Egypt "(R' Hirsch). 

The mention of in Egypt seems 


in their fields so that they might be blessed. When Pharaoh heard of this, he ordered that the 
coffin be lowered into the Nile, the primary source of irrigation in Egypt, so that all the fields 
might be thereby blessed. 

Another opinion [Bereishis Rabbosi } has it that the Egyptian sorcerers knew that because of 
their oath to Joseph, the children of Israel could not leave Egypt without Joseph's remains. It 
was they who ordered the coffin lowered into the Nile so the Israelites would never find it. 
When the Israelites saw this they despaired of ever being redeemed. That is why they cried 
nip 1 ?] [and he was placed] which is homiietically to be interpreted as two words: " 1 ], Woe, otjp, 
that he was placed into that coffin!" 

Still another view is that the brothers themselves lowered Joseph's coffin into the Nile so 
that the Egyptians would not deify his tomb. 

In any event, as we learn in Sotah 13a, at the Exodus Moses had to pray for a miracle to 
locate Joseph's remains. This will be cited n'^K in the comm, to Eiod. 13:19. 
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superfluous. Perhaps it points to the 
contrast to his father's burial. His father 
had himself brought to Canaan im¬ 
mediately after his death. Joseph had no 
alternative [see v. 25 s.v. Ojrp?j?3?] but 
to be kept in a coffin until he could be 
brought to Canaan (R' Hirsch). 

... The presence in Egypt of 
Joseph's coffin symbolized that his 
spirit would remain with his 
children during the hardships 
awaiting them in Egypt On this 
note of moral comfort. Genesis 
comes to an end ... The end of the 
Patriarchal epoch is not a conclu¬ 
sion, but a beginning. The nucleus 
of the future "nation of Priests" has 
been created and firmly established. 
Though a period of suffering and 
trial is about to begin, the nation 
will emerge from it with its spiritual 


strength formed to endure for all 
time (R' Munk). 

According to the Masoretic note appearing 
at the end of the Sidrah, there are 85 verses in 
the Sidrah, numerically corresponding to the 
mnemonic r»"3 bx rra [literally 'mouth to 
mouth' (each word n9 equals 85)). This al¬ 
ludes to the theme of our Sidrah, in which 
Jacob spoke to his children, relating to them 
the blessings that would form the core of 
their mission for all time. In the mnemonic of 
our Sidrah, Harav David Feinstein, who in¬ 
terprets these Masoretic notes, finds support 
for his contention that they are meant not 
only as convenient memory devices but to 
encapsulate the message of the Sidrah. If 
nothing were intended except a reminder that 
there are 85 verses, it would have been suf¬ 
ficient to use only the word ns, mouth or ns, 
here — but this would tell us nothing about 
the sidrah itself, therefore it was expanded to 
ns bx ns, mouth to mouth. 

The Haftarah begins with / Kings 2:1 

in ’>37 nij?*!. 


Most Chumashim conclude with the following note: 

The Book of Bereishis contains 1,534 verses. The mnemonic is T'b *y'X [the K with a dot over 
it=l,000; the final “J =500; b = 30; T = 4); 

The phrase rvnn ^3nn by), and by your sword you shall live [27:40] marks the midpoint of 
the Book; 

It contains 12 Parshiyos [weekly portions], the mnemonic being ob’yb ‘•QW JY'T [Exod. 
3:15); This is My name forever/for concealment; 

Its Sidros [smaller Masoretic divisions according to the Triennial cycle once in use in Eretz 
Yisraelj number 43, the mnemonic being: iTiT! D"J [27:33]: He too, shall be blessed; 

Its Chapters number 50, the mnemonic being: irip T]"? U?n ' n [ Isaiah 33:2]: O HASHEM be 
gracious to us, in You we have hoped; 

The total number of nlmns, traditional 'open' line divisions between Masoretic chapters in 
Torah Scrolls, is 43; while the nintnp, 'closed' smaller spaced divisions, number 48, totaling 
91 chapters. The mnemonic is I’bll? "nyx Oyin b?) ru^x X"¥ [Exod. 11:8]: Go out, you and all 
the people who follow you. 
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